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THE IDENTIFICATION OF THE MARBLES USED 
IN GREEK SCULPTURE 


Ix the science of archaeology, the determination of the 
provenance of the various objects which form part of its 
subject-matter, is of the highest importance. Other consider- 
ations apart, the knowledge of the place of origin of a given 
piece of sculpture, or even of the source whence its material is 
derived, may furnish us with a clue te the sculptor or school 
which produced it. In the case of marble sculpture, espe- 
cially, the opinion is commonly held that, from examination of 
the material, fairly trustworthy conclusions may be drawn is 
to its souree. 

In talking the matter over recently with an archaeological 
friend it was suggested to me, who, though a petrologist, have 
taken, and still take, much interest in archaeological matters, 
that it would be of value to explain to archaeologists, who, it 
may be assumed, know little or nothing of petrography, the 
principles on which such conclusions rest, the methods of exam- 
ination of a given specimen, and how great a degree of confi- 
dence may be placed in the identification of the source of the 
material of a statue. I shall confine myself to the marbles, 
both on account of their importance as artistic material, and 
becuuse a discussion of them will elucidate many of the 
principles invelved. 

This discussion seems the more called for since it is the 
opinion of some archaeologists, which the writer concurs, 

IMr. Edward Robinson, to whom I am indebted, a5 well a3 to Professors 


J. R. Wheeler and F. 8. Tarbell, for kindly advice and eriticiem. 
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that too much confidence has been placed in such identifica- 
tions. These have, in nearly all cases (with the exception of 
Lepsius’s work), been made with no alequate knowledge of the 
facts or methods necessary for correct judgment, and, in certain 
instances, have led to the holding of diametrically opposed 
views hy leading authorities, as in the cases of i Satyr in the 
Louvre, and the Medici Torso? in the Evole des Beaux Arts. 
By far the most important work which has been done that 
aims at the identification of the localities of marbles by means of 
scientific methods, is that of Lepsius.* In this he discusses the 
marbles of Greek quarries and of the sculptures in the Athenian 
and other Greek museums, froma petrographical standpoint, and 
his paper has deservedly had great influence with all archaeolo- 
gists. But, while I cannot speak with the authority of Dr. Lep- 
sius, who had many opportunities for the study of Greek marbles 
and made excellent use of them, and while I recognize the high 
character of his work and its utility if judiciously applied, yet 
it seems to me that too much stress has been laid on this work 
in applying similar ideas elsewhere, and that general conelu- 
sions have been drawn by others which are not warranted by 
the facts, or by the principles involved. Archaeologists, either 
forgetting or not knowing the detailed character of the work 
done by Lepsius, and the necessity of such work for these inves- 
tigations, have been inclined to use a tule of thumb method in 
dealing with the place of origin of marbles. To state the case 
broadly, any large-grained, highly translucent marble is put 
down as Purian, or, at least, Island marble; one that is finer 
grained but translucent, especially if weathering with a yellow 
tone, is culled Pentelic ; while a very fine-grained, snowy-white 
marble is called Carrara. Now it cannot be denied that such 
identifications may be, and often are, Correct, but again — and 
this is the contention of this paper —they may not be, and it is 


! Brunn, Dentsche Huncdsehon, XXX, 1882, pp. 200 ff, ; Furtwiingler, Mas. 
ferpieces (Eng. ed.), p. 350, 

* Friederichs-Woltors, Gipsabotiage, 476: Furtwingler, futermeszi, p. 18, 

* Lepsius, (frischisehe Marnorstwdien, Berlin, 1800, 
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surely unscientific and unwise to act upon the assumption that 
one of two views is correct, when either may be. 

Let us now see what marble is, that we may be in a better 
position to disenss the matter. 

Rocks, to begin at the beginning, may be formed in one of 
several ways. They may result from the solidification of 
molten material, e.g. lavas, basalt, granite, and diorite. ‘They 
may be formed by the deposition of water-borne sediment, and 
the subsequent action of hardening and consolidating pro- 
cesses (pliysical and chemical), as clay slates, sundstone, and 
pudding-stone, or by the consolidation of loose material, as 
tuffs and breecias. They may be the product of vegetable or 
animal growth, as coal, chalk, and limestone, Again, they may 
result from the precipitation of matter from solutions, as many 
iron ores, travertines, and vein rocks. Lustly, all of these 
kinds of rocks may be changed by great pressure and heat very 
radically both in chemical and mineralogical composition, a5 
well as still more in physical structure. In these cases, the 
rock mass generally becomes more crystalline, and «a laminated 
structure is often produced, such as we see in the schists and 
gneisses. 

Such changes, which geologists call metamorphic, may be 
brought about in one of two ways. A mass of molten, igneous 
rock may break up through overlying beds, metamorphosing 
the latter. this action being due largely to the heat, as well as 
to certain chemical reactions which it is unnecessary to explain 
here. The change in these cases of local or contact metamor- 
phism is comparatively limited in extent. The second kind, 
which is known as regional metamorphism, is due largely to 
the great heat and pressure produced during movements in 
the earth’s crust. The earth is a cooling body, according to 
general belief, and, as it cools, it contracts. In the readjust- 
ment, the crust over large areas is squeezed, cracked, folded, 
and contorted to an extent which is almost ineredible to the 
layman, who regards rocks as rigid bodies, incapable of being 
squeezed, folded, and made to flow like wax in the fingers. 
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Now to come back to our marbles. These are composed 
essentially of grains of erystalline caleite (calcium carbonate), 
with smaller amounts of other matter. They belong to the 
metamorphic rocks; te. they were not originally as we mow 
see them, but owe their present characters to one of the two 
provesses just described. By many observations, all over the 
globe, it has been well established that they were originally 
limestone —a non-crystalline or suberystalline rock composed 
of the caleareous remains of organisms, such as mulluses, 
corals, crinoids, or foraminifera. In many cases limestones 
show even to the naked eye the forms of their component 
organic remains, or else, as in chalk, these are easily seen with 
the microscope. Again, these are so much broken up by vari- 
ous processes, such as their mutual attrition in the water in 
which they lived and died, that but little remains of their 
organic structure. Here the rock is fine-grained and compact 
to the eye, and even under the microscope shows only a con- 
fused mass of small translucent grains which have little definite 
action on polarized light. 

When, however, limestones have been subjected to meta- 
morphic action, a striking change is observed. The more com- 
plete the metamorphism, the more the organic forms tend to 
disappear, and the larger and clearer become the grains, until 
the final produet —marble— is seen to consist of interlocking 
grains of clear, colorless, transparent calcite. These grains are 
crossed by many fine straight lines and bands due to cleavage 
and a peculiar crystalline structure known as twinning, and 
they exert a strong and definite effect on polarized light. The 
non-caleareous portions of the limestone are also changed. In 
white marble the carbonaceous organic matter has been de- 
stroyed, while in the gray and black varieties, much of it is 
left in minute diffused particles which give the color to the 
mass. The other constituents have crystallized,—the iron 
oxide to hematite or limonite, and other substances into various 
minerals, as mica and garnet. 

The limestones from which marbles have been made have 
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been formed (with some exceptions) from organic growths.’ 
The molluscs, corals, ete., have flourished, died, and their 
remains have been broken up, year after year, at the bottom 
of seas, estuaries, or lakes, which were often of vast extent. 
Through changes in the surrounding land surface, fresh water 
might flow into the salt sea or estuary, or vice verea, the sea 
might be mingled with fresh lake-water, either event inducing 
a change in the fauna on the bottom, Or again, through 
freshets or the breaking away of some barrier, silt or sand 
might be brought down into previously clear water, destroying 
some organisms, and mingling its mineral constituents with 
the more purely calcareous remains of living beings. Such 
changes might alternate, or the general course of life remain 
uniform for long periods; but eventually the beds would be 
covered, hardened, and perhaps raised and changed by meta- 
morphism into crystalline marble. 

From this brief sketch several facts are evident. In the 
first place, deposits of marble may be found im any region 
where the proper conditions — organic and inorganic — have 
obtained. In the next place, they may vary in thickness from 
a few inches to thousands of feet, and in area from hundreds 
of square yards to hundreds of square miles. Again, these 
masses may be uniform throughout their extent, or they may 
vary in character within comparatively short distances. Again, 
since the organisms, or at least the substances of which their 
remains are composed, together with the smaller amounts of 
sand and silt which may be mixed with them, are much the 
same the world over, and since the processes by which the 
beds were laid and consolidated were also much the same, it is 
evident that we may expect to find closely similar, if not indts- 
tinguishable, rocks in different localities. We may find similar 
uniform beds, or we may find similar differences in the char- 
aeters of near-by beds, in each place. 

1 ‘There is still some discussion oa to this, several authors considering many 


of the limestones to have been formed by chemical precipitation. This, how- 
ever, would have no effect on the general line of argument, as will be seen. 
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The matter is both complicated and simplified by the influ- 
ence of metamorphism. It is complicated because the results 


of this action are not always the same, while varying between 


rather narrow limits in the case of the rocks under discussion. 
These depend on many conditions, such as the amount of 
pressure, the thickness and size of the beds, their geological 
position, temperature, presence or absence of water, ete. In 
the case of local metamorphism, the limestone is more and 
more marmorized the nearer we approach the igneous centre, 
80 that near this mass we may get a perfectly crystalline, statu- 
ary marble, while a short distance away the rock may preserve 
the indeterminate character of limestone. In regional meta- 
morphism, also, parts of the mass may be much more altered 
than others, as is well seen, for imstance, in the Vermont 
marble region. But these varying conditions of metamor- 
phism are, like the varying conditions of deposition, much the 
same the world over; none of them are peculiar to Greece, 
Italy, or any other region, so that they do not invalidate in the 
least the general conclusion of the last paragraph, that similar 
rocks are to be expeeted in different localities. 

But, on the other hand, metamorphism also simplifies the 
matter. Its tendency, at least in the case of marbles, is to 
obliterate original differences.’ The definite and easily recog- 
nized forms of the organic remains and the bedded structure 
become lost in marhle in & mass of irregular calcite grains. 
Where, before, the palaeontologist could have determined the 
genera and species of the individuals nothing is left but clear, 
colorless, angular particles and grains, Occasionally evidences 
of the bedding are to be traced in layers of micuceous material, 
which give a tendency to the marble to split ilong definite 
planes, as is seen in some Pentelic marbles, and in such varieties 
as the Carystian used for the columns of the temple of Anto- 
ninus and Faustina in Rome. But even these are much con- 

‘This tendency is well exemplifted in other metimerihic rocks, as échists 


anil cnelases, Where, in many cases, it is impossible to determine whether the 
original rock was igneous or ecdimentary, 
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torted, and are often due to pressure and not to bedding. 
This tendency towards homogeneity is unfortunate for the 
purposes of the archaeologist, because since each region has 
its own fairly well defined and peculiar fauna, if their remains 
were preserved, the palacontologist would be of immense assist- 
ance in determining provenance. 

But there is still another factor making for uniformity, one 
already briefly noted, but which should be emphasized. This 
is the simplicity of the chemical composition of limestones and 
of their successors, the marbles, They are essentially carbon- 
ate of lime, occasionally with notable quantities of carbonate 
of magnesia, but with other substances, as silica, alumina, 
and oxides of iron, in comparatively small amount. This is 
especially true of statuary marbles, which are all nearly chemi- 
cally pure calcium carbonate. 

The above considerations, it is true, are generally applicable 
to marbles, but, it must be remarked that we do find instances 
of marbles from certain localities which have no known ana- 
logues, and whose provenance can be predicated with a fair 
degree of safety. These are the colored and “ fancy ~ marbles, 
With the great differences of color and of brecciated or veined 
structure which these present, there is an almost infinite num- 
ber of recognizable varieties, and in these cases we are not left 
in much doubt as to where the block in question was quarried, 
if we know where quarries furnishing such rock exist, or above 
all, if we know that such quarries were worked in antiqnity. 
But these marbles are exceptional, and only in comparatively 
late and unimportant periods of art were used for sculpture. 
Their use was mainly architectural, and with’ such material we 
have little to do here. 

Coming back to statuary marbles we see that the field has 
been greatly narrowed. It is evident that @ priort we may 
expect to meet with identical marbles coming from diverse 
localities. It may be urged, however, that possibly there are 
differences, slight indeed, but still discernible, which will enable 
us to distinguish between two marbles— say a Pentelic anda 
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Parian. From the simplicity of chemical and mineralogical 
composition the possibility of distinctive chemical! and miner- 
alogical® differences may be dismissed at the outset, and we 
have to fall back on physical differences. From what has 
preceded it is manifest that such differences in statuary marbles 
will be small, even between extreme types; to the naked eye a 
difference in the size or translucency of grain, both within very 
narrow limits, slight differences in the manner of weathering, a 
difference in the tone, whether a slightly bluish or a yellowish 
white, and such small matters. 

It soon becomes evident to any one examining marbles from 
this point of view, if he is not satisfied with haphazard wuesses 
(for many of the so-called identifications deserve no better 
name), that some means must be employed which will enable ns 
to study the minuter characters of the specimen. ‘This means 
is furnished us by the microseope and the methods of modern 
petrography, which may be briefly deseribed before we touch 
upon what they reveal to us and discuss the identificatory 
value of the revelations. 

In erder to study a rock under the microscope, it is neces- 
sary, not merely to polish one surface, but to employ a slice, or 
section, made as thin as possible, in order that light may be 
transmitted through it. This is accomplished by grinding 
down flat chips on both sides, by means of elery, first on iron 
plates or wheels, and then on class, and finally mounting with 
Canada balsam on glass slides, The process is laborious and 
requires considerable manual dexterity ; but when suceessful, 
the resulting rock section is not more than two or three hun- 
dredths of a millimetre in thickness, and. except for opaque 

' Lepeins (op. cit. p. 18) states that Pentelie marble is listinguished from all 
other Greek marblea through its content of fron oxide — hig analysis Blowing 
0.12 per cent. On p. #4, however, he states that the Dotiank marble has the 
Ane amount 18 Pentelic, The colncidence of figures is, of course, Pure chance, 
bat any one acquainted with rook analvars knows that the Impurities in seh 
cases are always varinble, even in the same mass, and not at all distoective, 

* Lepelus's remarks on the identificatory value of quartz ernins and o bitumi- 


nous odor are of interest in this connection. (Gp. cit, pp, 18-19.) He Points 
Ot that these are of mo use for the purpose of itentification. 
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minerals, is translucent, and in places transparent. In such 
sections powers of from thirty to one hundred diameters, 
which are generally used, reveal the minute structural and 
other characteristics, and, with the aid of polarized light, the 
component minerals may be definitely and accurately deter- 
mined. 

Now, what do we find to be the characters of various marbles 
when thus examined? Lepsius has described the appearance 
of various Greek marbles in the paper already cited, and addi- 
tional details, as well as photographic reproductions, may he 
found in another of his works.’ But that the archaeologist 
may understand the matter more fully, as well as for the sake 
of completeness, it may be worth while to go into the matter 
with some detail. To aid in the descriptions, drawings are 
annexed of various types of microscopic structure met with 
among statuary marbles; but these are necessarily crude and 
diagrammatic, and fail to reproduce the delicacy and detail of 
the originals. It must be premised, however, that these de- 
scriptions and drawings convey but very imperfect and inade- 
quate ideas of what is seen by the eye, and it may be urged 
that an hour spent in looking over the sections of marble and 
limestone of some geological or petrographical confreére will be 
amply repaid, by giving one a just idea of the possibilities and 
limitations incident to such an investigation. 

Let us begin with the most crystalline marble, such as the 
best Parian (Fig. 1). This is wholly composed of fairly uni- 
form grains of clear, colorless calcite, which average 1 mm. to 
2 mm. in diameter, though a few run up to 3 mm. and even 
5mm. The grains are of irregular shape, and definite, 
straight-edged crystal outlines are wanting. They “ inter- 
lock," i.e. they abut against each other closely, leaying no 
yacant space, and the projections and coneayities of one grain 
fit snugly into corresponding concavities and projections of the 
adjacent grains. ‘This is what is called a uniform, granular 
structure, and might be compared with polygonal masonry laid 

1 Lepsius, Geologie von Aftika, Berlin, 1593, 
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without mortar. In the best “lychnites” the grains of calcite 
are free from impurity, but in the poorer kinds of Parian 
marble they include small specks of dark iron ore and other 
substances, the total amount of these being very small. The 
caleite grains are traversed by fine straight lines, due to cleav- 
age (splitting) along certain planes, and in polarized light are 
seen to be divided into parallel light and dark bands, — the 
twinned structure already mentioned,—both of these being 
largely due to the pressure causing the metamorphism. If the 
sections are of the proper tenuity, brilliant colors are seen 
in polarized light; but in general the sections are not thin 
enough, and the colors are shades of bright gray (Fig. 2). 

In the next figure (Fig. 3) we see a section of Lower 
Pentelic marble. This shows also some large, clear grains, 
together with smaller, less clear ones. But these last are not 
arranged in streaks, but are scattered more or less uniformly 
among the larger ones, thus breaking up the light, and giving 
to Pentelic marble its whiter color and less degree of trans- 
parency as compared with Parian. ‘This structure might be 
roughly compared with polygonal masonry, with small stones 
fitted in the crevices between the larger. 

In another example (Fig. 4) we find much the same thing, 
only here the large, clear grains are few and scattered widely 
through a mosaic of small ones, the structure being what is 
ealled porphyritic. 

In the finest-grained marbles we find the large calcites fewer 
still in number and the fine-grained mosaic largely prepon- 
derating, until in the limestones proper we get only a confused 
aggregate of minute grains of calcite, showing no cleavage or 
twinning, and with impurities much more abundant. In the 
less changed limestones, finally, we see the actual organic 
remains embedded in a fine calcareous mud, 

It must be remarked that the types figured here are extreme, 
or rather distinctive of several of the prominent structures met 
with, They are not separated in nature as sharply as might be 
supposed from the few and distinct examples given, but grade 
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into one another, often in the same rock mass, through innu- 
merable and diverse transition forms. 

From the above description, however inadequate, the reader 
will gather that the physical differences between one marble 
and another are neither very great nor very distinctive. It is 
evident also that they are not fundamental, but are due to the 
variation of conditions in intensity or degree rather than in 
kind. when we find that these structures are not separable into 
hard and fast groups, but grade into one another. ‘Tus is true 
whether we examine many specimens from various localities, or 
suites of specimens from the same mass. The greater part of 
Parian marble belongs to the first-escribed type, but some 
marbles from Paros, according to Lepsius, possess other charac- 
ters. At the quarries of Mt, Pentelicus, most of the marble is 
of a structure similar to that shown in Fig. 3, but here again 
we find in places coarse-grained varieties which much resemble 
some Parian.! 

But the characters of any marble are not peculiar to itself 
or to the locality,—no marble is si generiz,— but they all 
may be, and in many cases demonstrably are, the character- 
istics of marbles from other localities. ‘This is the keynote of 
this paper, and the basis on which I put in a plea for greater 
caution in our methods and judgments when dealing with this 
question. We are not dealing here with the products of human 
activity or human intelligence, so infinitely varied, each with 
its own individuality and capacity of impressing some of its 
marks on its followers: nor with fanna and flora, distinctive 
of the region which has produced them through the mamifold 
and complex conditions of their existence ; but we are dealing 
with inanimate masses, among the simplest of the rocks of the 
clobe, whose characters vary only within narrow limits, and which 
are the products of comparatively few ind simple forces and con- 
ditions that duplicate themselves at times and in many places. 

lt is-a matter of very great regret to me that I cannot, at 
present, bring before the reader any specific instances to clineh 





l Lepeius, Mormoretucdion, p. 16, 
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the matter; cases where, for instance, marbles from two widely 
distant localities are identical and indistinguishable the one 
from the other, As I do not possess an adequate collection of 


material illustrating the subject, I can only discuss the matter - 


from general geological principles. These, it is true, would 
naturally not appeal to the archaeologist as strongly as to the 
geologist, and are, therefore, less convincing than the citation 
of specie instances would be. In so far as this is true, my 
object is unnttained ; but, that archaeologists may judge for 
themselves of the weight of such general principles, I may cite 
an instance in the domain of petrography outside of marbles. 
This, the most striking which has come to my notice, and 
one which has an important archaeological and ethnological 
bearing, is the investigation by Clarke and Merrill? of objects 
of jadeite and nephrite in the United States National Museum. 
The examinations were made both chemically and petrograph- 
ically on a rich variety of objects from Alaska, Mexico, Central 
America, Siberia, Switzerland, New Zealand, and other places, 
They found that, both chemically and mineralogically, nephrites 
from Alaska, Switzerland, New Zealand, New Caledonia. and 
Siberia were practically indistinguishable, and the same held 
good for jadeite from Mexico, Costa Rica, and Burmah. Their 


conclusions, aa far as they relate to the subject under discussion, 


are worthy of being quoted in full : 

“As regards the possibility of distinguishing by means of 
thin sections and the microscope between nephrites from vari- 
ous sources, a majority of the authorities consulted (and among 
them are those who have devoted much time to the subject, and 
who, having critically examined a large number of slides, are 
capable of rendering opinions of value) appear to favor the view 
that this is practicable. As for ourselves, with our present 
experience, we confess to a feeling of scepticism, The pres- 
ence or absence of enclosures of diopside, Inagnetite, or ferru- 


Clarke and Merrill, ‘On Nephrite and Jadelte," Proc, U. & Nat. Mua, 
1888, p. 115, 


* Clarke and Merrill, op, cit, p. 129, 
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ginous oxides, the condition of these oxides, whether ferric or 
ferrous, the varying tufted, bent, confused fibrous and even 
granular condition of the constituent parts, are all, together 
gvith the color variations and other structural peculiarities, 
matters of too slight import to be of weight from a petro- 
graphic stundpoint. If, as seems possible, the majority of the 
nephrites are of secondary origin, why may we not expect to 
find all, or at least a great variety, of the structures described 
in the same or closely adjacent rock masses? Chemical analy- 
sis on samples from near-lying, or even the same, localities are 
often found to vary as greatly as those from localities widely 
separated, Why may we not expect the same structural vari- 
ations when once they are carefully looked for? To our own 
minds sufficient assurance that the widely scattered jadeite and 
nephrite objects were derived from many independent sources, 
aud possess no value whatever in the work of tracing the migra- 
tion and intercommunication of races, lies in the fact that these 
substances are comparatively common constituents of meta- 
morphie rocks, and hence liable to be found anywhere where 
these rocks occur. ‘Their presence is as meaningless as would 
be the finding of a piece of graphite. The natives required a 
hard, tough substance eapable of receiving and retaining a 
sharp edge and polish, and took it wherever it was to be found.” 

Another example, in the writer's experience, is that of certain 
lavas of Aegina and Methana, which so closely resemble some 
of those from our western states that it is practically impossible 
to tell them apart, even by the microscope. Indeed, many 
instances of the sort might be given, and so generally is this 
recognized that only in exceptional cases would a petrographer 
venture to name the locality of a given specimen of rock, 

In the foregoing pages the subject has been treated in a 
general way, and the conclusion is that, speaking broadly, no 
very positive or trustworthy information as to source can be 
obtained from the examination of the material of sculptures. 
But there is another and less general aspect, the consideration 
of which must not be neglected. 
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In dealing with the works of art of any ancient peoples, such 
as the Greeks and Romans, our horizon is notably contracted 
by several considerations. In the first place, the possible num- 
ber of localities of material is limited by the geographical 
extensions of these races, and their connections, commercial 
and military. In the next place, we can assume as natural 
that for most works of art suitable material from near-by 
localities would be used rather than from those at a distance. 
This would hold true especially of the less important objects 
and of the more humble artists. A third and important con- 
sideration is that certain marbles,— often more fashionable, — 
as par excellence the Parian, were favorites with sculptors, who 
would use these, even if they had to be imported at consider- 
able expense, in preference to marbles nearer to hand, 

In examining, then, the material of any given statue, with 
the object of determining whence the material was derived, all 
these facts must be taken into consideration. The known 
facts as to the protenance of the statue itself would have great 
influence on our conclusions and their probable correctness. 

If we are dealing, as Lepsins was, with works of art largely 
of no great importance at the time of their creation, and nearly 
all from localities in the neighborhood of extensively worked 
quarries, the problem is greatly simplified, and our conclusions 
fairly trustworthy. If the characters of the marbles of the 
Attic tomb reliefs agree with those of the known Pentelic 
quarries, or that of many of the archaic female figures of the 
Acropolis with that of Paros, or that of the pediment figures 
from the temple of Athena Alea with that of the ancient 
quarries at Doliana, we can feel reasonably safe in drawing 
the conclusion that these works were made of marble from 
these quarries. They are the natural sources in each case, 
aud if the characters agree, our chain of reasoning is strong, 
though by no means perfect. 

But it is a different matter when we ure dealing with 
statues of unknown ultimate provenance, (as is the case with 
the majority of the sculptures in the European museums out- 
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side of Greece,) or from localities in the neighborhood of which 
no white marble is quarried. For instance, in the case of the 
Satyr of the Louvre already cited (page 2), which was found 
on the Palatine, are we justified in asserting with Bronn that 
it is Parian, or with Furtwiugler that it is “ possibly Thasian, 
but certainly not Parian”? Again, Furtwiingler is, according 
to the views expressed above, expressing himself more strongly 
than the facts warrant, when he says of the Medici Torso.? 
* Zunichst ist der Marmor nicht .. . carrarisch, sondern, wie 
schon Bétticher und Michaelis sahen, pentelisch, und zwar sind 
die Kigenschaften des pentelischen Marmors an vielen stellen 
so wnverkennéar, dass nach dieser Richtung gar kein Zweifel 
ttehr bestehen kann. Es ist ein gewaltiger, ausgesucht schiner 
Block pentelischen Materiales.” 

No information is given by any of these authorities which 
leads us to believe that any examination other than a superficial 
one was made of the material, and the fact is that in such cases 
we are launched on a sea of conjecture, where the petrographer 
is of little use to the archaeologist. On the one hand we have 
the known facts that certain marbles were highly prized and 
most used by the ancients, and also often that the characters of 
the material of our statue agree —at least superticially —with 
those of one of the well-known varieties. On the other hand, 
we know that many other districts than Paros, Mt. Pentelicus, 
Carrara, ete., furnished marbles which were also used to a cer- 
tain (and generally unknown) extent —at least locally. Some 
of these localities we know, while of others we are absolutely 
ignorant. Furthermore, the examination of Greek and Roman 
statues, from this point of view, has never been, with the excep- 
tion of Lepsius’s work, of such a character as to justify any 
confidence in its results; and lastly, even were such difticult. 
tedious, and minute examinations made in each case by special- 
ists, they would furnish us with little safe basis for argument, 
for the reasons set forth in the preceding pages. 

The outcome of the present discussion, then, is, that all argu- 

! Furtwiingler, Infermessi, p. 18, The italics are mine, : 
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ments based on the evidence furnished by examination of the 
material of sculptures should be received with the greatest 
caution. Sueh evidence should only be produced after careful 
petrographical examination and comparison both of the seulp- 
ture itself and of all the possible quarries available whence 
such marble might come. Its value at best, even im such cases 
as those of the Attic tomb reliefs or the Tegean pediment 
fizures, is but corroborative of the evidence of style, technique, 
ete., which furnish the safest basis on which to build arguments 
as to the provenance of the finished object. The importance 
and reliability of these grow with the increase of our know- 
ledge, while, unfortunately, as our knowledge of the ancient 
marbles and their quarries increases, just so much does the 
uncertainty of our deductions therefrom increase. 


| Hexry S. WaAsHINGTON, 
Locust, NJ. 
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A CAPITAL FROM THE TEMPLE OF JUPITER 
CAPITOLINUS IN ROME 


Tae temple of Jupiter Capitolinus, an imposing ruin in the 
Middle Ages, later so completely disappearad from view that 
its very site was forgotten. To-day, however, the materials 
are being gradually recovered to enable us to picture the build- 
ing to our imagination, Citations from classical authors, images 
on coins, sculptured reliefs, and sketches of reliefs now lost 
have been used to fill out the picture. Any fragment, there- 
fore, that can be identified as belonging to the temple itself 
has special interest. 

The first important identification was that of the substruct- 
ure. In 1865 portions of ancient walls were discovered in the 
Caffarelli gardens by the Prussian minister Herr Schlozer and 
published by Comm. Rosa,' but the significance and importance 
of the discovery was not then properly understood, ‘The exea- 
vations of 1875 and 1876, as interpreted by Lanciani and Jordan, 
established beyond a doubt that these walls constituted part of 
the substructure of the famous temple of Jupiter Capitolinns. 
Their Etrusean character is highly probable, since they are com- 
posed of local tufa blocks measuring about 0.52 m. x 0.600 m- 
x O.70m., and are set with “headers” and “stretchers” in 
alternate horizontal layers. Enough remains to show that 
they carried a triple row of columns for the pronass and a row 
of columns for each of the pteromata. These substructures 
seam to date from the earliest foundation of the temple by the 
Tarquins and to have served the same purpose through the 

1 Anno’, 1805, p. 382; Jom. d. Iaat. VIO, tay. xxii, 2 
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suecessive restorations by Sulla, Augustus, Vespasian, and 
Domitian. 

While of the substructure no inconsiderable portion still 
remains, the superstructure has disappeared and its place is 
occupied by the palace and gardens of the German Embassy. 
Possibly the palace walls contain much that survived the ray- 
ee of fire and the assaults of the Vandals, Gut what has 
become of the marble columns and entablature? The lime- 


al 
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kiln, the marble-yard, and the sculptor’s atelier may be to a 
large extent responsible for their disappearance, but it is not 
improbable that the Capitol hill itself and its surroundings still 
coneeal important fragments. The means of reconstructing 
the columns, however, is already near at hand. A fragment of 
the base of one of these columns was recovered in the excaya- 
tion of 1875 and placed in the garden of the German Institute,! 
It is unfortunately no longer there. Professor Petersen in- 
' Jordan, Topographic der Stadt Row, I, ii, p. 72, note 60. 
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formed me that it had been presented to the municipal govern- 
ment of Rome, but where it is at present I have been unable to 
discover. It is described as an Attic base, the form usually 
employed by the Romans for columns of the Ionic and Corin- 
thian order. According to Professor Hilsen’s recollection, 
this fragment exhibited little more than one torus and scotia. 
It was said to be of Pentelic marble. In the form of the 
mouldings we cannot be far wrong in assuming that this base 
differed little from the bases of the columns of the Temple of 
Vespasian.! 

Fragments of huge shafts of columns were discovered in 
the Caffarelli Gardens on November 7. 1874, and still exist in 
the small court behind the Sala Rotonda of the Conservatori 
Museum. ‘The largest fragment is embedded in the wall which 
separates the Conservatori court from the German Embassy. 
It is of a fine Pentelic marble, white mottled with violet. The 
preservation of the shaft is not such as to make very exact 
measurements possible. The channellings, as well as I could 
judge, measure 0.180 m. in width; the arrises can be measured 
more exactly and are 0.045m. wide, Thus the channellings, 
from centre to centre, measure 0.225m, This is one centi- 
metre less than the measurements taken by the architect Schup- 
mann? in 1876. Assuming that the shaft had twenty-four 
channellings, its cireumference at this point would be 5.40 m.,; 
in other words, this drum of the shaft has at this point a diame- 
ter of about 1.72 m. 

On March 12. 1897, the workmen who were engaged on 
the new road or pathway to the Via di Monte Tarpeo 
uncovered a fragment of an immense Corinthian capital, It 
was discovered in front of the new stables of the German 
Embassy, across the Via di Monte Tarpeo, directly opposite 
the doorway marked No. 82, It lay a little below the surface 
on the edge of the cliff, but had not rolled down. The place 
where the fragment was discovered was only a few yards 
from the platform of the Temple of Jupiter Capitolinus. The 

1 See Figure 3. 1 Annali, 1876, p. 151. 
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material of the fragment is a fine Pentelic marble, now covered 
with a rust-colored patina. Owing to this covering I could 
not discover any of the violet veins which characterized the 
marble of the shaft. That the marble is Pentelic is an opinion 
shared also by Professor Lanciani and by Cav, Apollonj, the 
sculptor, whe has a thorough knowledge of Greek and Italian 
marbles. The character of the marble points to a connection 
with the base and shaft, already noted, which have, on this 


ground mainly, been identified with the Pentelic columns of 
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the final restoration of the temple by Domitian’ Tt is 
usually assumed that only Domitian’s temple had columns of 
this quality of marble, whereas this is not a hecessary oon 
clusion from Plutarch’s statement. In fact, if there be any 
foundation for the tradition of Sulla’s having transported 
from Athens a column from the Temple of Zeus Olympius, 
the earliest as well as the latest restoration of the Temple 
of Jupiter may have been of Pentelic marble. Tt is, however, 
possible that Angustus or V espasion used marble of some other 


! Plutarch, Poplice, 163 of xioves de rol Terredqeir ¢rodtyror Ao, ed NAc 
Te Taye wor rh Heo :yairer a caonecy "ray aera * Abdi, 
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sort. We naturally think of Carrara marble in this connection, 
for the native quarries began to be extensively used in the time 
of Augustus, and the employment of Greek marble by Domi- 
tian seems to have impressed Plutarch as a fact worthy of 
notice, There is still another supposition. Parian marble 
was extensively imported in the early Empire; in fact, the 
large fragments of a beautifully decorated architrave and of 
a cornice, which still lie on the Capitoline hill along the Via 
delle Tre Pile, are of Parian marble. Possibly the columns of 
the restoration by Augustus or Vespasian were of Parian marble. 
In any event, the fact that the fragment of a capital recently 
discovered is of Pentelic marble identities 1t probably, though 
not necessarily, as belonging to Domitian’s temple. 

That this capital belonged to the Temple of Jupiter is sub- 
stantiated not only by the site of the discovery and the quality 
of the marble, but also by its size, which is much too large for 
the columns of the other temples of the Capitol, but well sutts 
shafts of this temple. The ecalathws or basket-like kernel of 
this capital has a diameter of 1.54m. Measured from the 
surface of the lily in front to the surface of the lily on the 
opposite side of the capital, the diameter is 1.74m. The upper 
diameter of the shaft cannot vary much in either direction from 
the diameter of the calathwa of the capital. Now the fragment 
of a shaft in the Conservator: courtyard has, according to our 
cnlenlation, a diameter of 1.72 m., and was therefore, in all 
probability, not a portion of the extreme summit of the shaft. 
If we assume, therefore, that the upper diameter of the shaft 
measures about 1.54 m., then the lower diameter would be 
about 1.84m. That this was approximately the size of the 
lower diameter of the shaft might ulso be inferred from the 
taleulated diameter of the base. Jordan informs us! that an 
architect estimated the base as having a diameter of 2.26m, 
If we assume this to be the diameter of the upper torus, then 
the lower diameter of the column would be about 1.59 m. 
So we may infer that the fragment of the base was probably a 


1 Tepog. I, il, p. 72, note 00, 
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frugment of the upper torus, and that the fragment of a shaft 
in the Conservatori court was not from the summit, though 
from above the middle of the shaft. The total height of the 
column may be calculated as 18.211 m., divided as follows : 


Height of base (including plinth) = 0.061 1. 


Heizht of shatt = 15.057 m, 
Height of capital = 2.173 m. 


These dimensions we have derived from the lower diameter by 
assuming that the proportions of the eolumn were similar to 
those of the Temple of Vespasian, the dimensions of which are 
given by Taylor and Creasy, Architectural Antiquities of [ome 
Vol. I, Plates Ixxix—Ixxxiii. The height of the fragment of 
the capital is about 0.45 m. If we assume that this represents 
from a third to a quarter of the total height of the capital, we 
should reach a similar estimate for the total height of the capital. 

We have to consider, finally, the style of the capital. The 
acanthus leaves are so damaged us to give us little aid. The 
chief point of comparison is the lily or lotus flower that forms 
the central decoration. This is blocked out with great sim- 
plicity. Similar simplicity of outline and modelling of the lily 
will hardly be found in any Corinthian capital in Rome, except 
in the capitals of the Temple of Vespasian. This temple was 
erected to Vespasian by his son Domitian, and its columns and 
entablature seem to have undergone little alteration when the 
temple was restored by Severus and Caracalla. 

We may, therefore, regard the capitals of Domitian’s temple 
to Vespasian as our standard and guide for reconstructing the 
capitals of his Temple to Jupiter Capitelinus, What is more 
natural than that Domitian should have employed the same 
architect in each case? 

In the drawing known as Ursinianus Vaticanus 3459 f, 83, 
published by Hulsen? a corner capital of the temple of Jupiter 
is figured as having an eagle perched upon it. This device we 
meet with in all the capitals of the Portico of Octavia, and it 


1 From this work (Vol. 11, pl. bexxi) is taken our Figure 8, 
* Rim. Mitth, 1880, p. 251. 
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seems possible that an architect of the time of Augustus may 
have introduced it here also as peculiarly appropriate to the 
temple of Jupiter, But the fragment of a capital discovered 
in March enables us to say that in Domitian’s restoration an 
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eagle could only have been retained in the corner capitals; it 
could not have figured on the front of a capital as it would 
have obliterated the central lily. The capitals, therefore, in 
all probability varied little in style from those of the Temple 


of Vespasian. 
ALLAN MARQUAND. 
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THE EPIGRAPHIC SOURCES OF SUETONIUS 


No one has hitherto undertaken a thorough investigation in 
regard to the extent to which the ancient Roman historians 
made use of epigraphical monuments.1 Of those who have 
written on the sources of Suetonius, Maffei? has given some 
attention to the inscriptions actually oceurring in the text; 
Schweiger® has merely mentioned the Monumentum Aneyra- 
num (p. 14), the Fasti (p. 19), and the public monuments 
(pp. 24, 20); Krause? refers only in a general way to the Fasti, 
acti publica, monumenta (pp. 29, 30, 35, 42, o3-54, 58, 75), 
and to the Monumentum Ancyranum, which, he remarks, Sue- 
tonius “summa cum diligentia consuluit™; H. Lehmann? 
treats briefly of the epigraphical sources of Suetonins with 
special reference to the Monumentum Ancyranum; likewise 
Egger in a discussion of the historians of the time of Augustus*® 
(pp. 270-272), Baumgurten-Crusius in his edition of Suetonius? 
CUI, p. 714 £.5, and Roth in his edition of Suetonius (p. XV). 

Inseriptions are rightly regarded by modern historians ns 
affording invaluable evidence for the understanding of ancient 
life and the unravelling of ancient history. This is apparent 
to one familiar with the works of Th. Mommsen, for example, 
who in this field is easily doetorum pritceps. Ancient histo- 

Ch Hibner's remark in [van vy. Miller's Haudtuch, 1, p, 028 (fin.). 

* dirs critica Lapid. lib, I, eap. 11, pp. 43 f, 

9 De foutites atgie awetoritate viterum AST Iuperctorum Suretonti, Gottingen, 
18a). 

* He C. Suetonii Tranquil! foutioua et auctoritate, Berlin, 1891. 

* Claudius und Nero wu jhe Zeit, Gotha, 1858, pp.-s0-8, 

* Fromen des histeriene anciens dn réqne & Angueste, Paris, 1844. 

7 Published at Torin, 1823-04, 
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rians, as well, were able to avail themselves of the evidence of 
inscriptions if they chose to do so, though in the time of Sue- 
tonius the extant documentary evidence was doubtless more 
abundant and more easily accessible. 

In the first place, an examination of the text of Suetonius 
will be helpful in determining how communicative the historian 
is, in general, with regard to the sources from which he drew. 

There are many passages that refer in a general way to the 
source, e.g. eeribunt quidam (Aug. 15); ut quidam putant ( Tih. 
9, Cal. 23); ut plurimi tradant (Cal. 4); ut multi opinantur 
(Otho 9); a nonnullis . . . proditum (Aug. 3); ex nonnullis 
comperi (Nero 29); tactatum a quibuedam ( Fesp. 16); constans 
opinio est (Claes. 60); altt tradwnt (Cal. 25); ori rien alia 
aliam tradunt (Vit. 1); sunt qui putent . . . alii opinantur 
( Caes. 86); quidam tradunt . . . ; alii. . . diversa fama eat, 
Multi . . . aiunt. Nonnulli . . . (Claud. 44); nee tamen de- 
sunt qui. . . seribant ( Tib, 5), ete. 

Frequently, remarks of different emperors? are quoted di- 
rectly, in extracts that Suetonius presumably took from literary 
sourees, e.g. Etiam nune regredi possumua; quod s¢ ponticulum 
fransicrimus, omnia armis agenda erunt (Caes. 31); Quintilé 
Vere, legiones redde / (Aug. 23); Ipsius verba sunt: Dum ve- 
niam ad id tempus, quo vobis aequum possit videri dare voe alt- 
quam senectuti meae requiem (Tih, 24); Cut ipee dicebat) aE pe- 
duSevrov (Cal. 47). Other direct quotations are to be found 
in Aug. 61,99, Tih, 28, Claud. 16, Nero 49, Vesp. 8; and of un- 
known authorship, Aug. 26, Cal. 8. Quotations of this charac- 
ter are very numerous. There are, for example, in the life of 
Augustus, nineteen direct quotations, of which fourteen are 
from the emperor himself; in the life of Tiberius, there are 
thirteen, nine being from Tiberius and one from Augustus. 
These quotations are now in verse, now in prose, sometimes in 
Latin, and again in Greek. 

Many passages quote, occasionally directly, more often in 


i Ci Shuckburgh, C. Suetoai Tranquil? Dieua Augustus, Cambridge, 1500, 
PTs oa f, 
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indirect discourse, from writers and historians, some of whom 
are obscure, others well known. OF those who are not known 
to us from other sources, or whose writings have entirely or 
almost entirely perished, may be mentioned Agquilius Niger 
(Ang. 11), Tunius Saturninus (Aug. 27), C. Drusus (Aug. 94), 
Julius Marathus (Aug. 79, 94), Cordus Cremutius (uy. 35), 
Cassius Severus (Vit. 2), Tanusius Geminus (f'es. 9), M. 
Actorius Naso ( Caea. 9, 52), Titus Ampius (Cavs. TT). Well- 
known authors quoted are Cicero,— de GOfficiis (Cavs. 30), 
Epis. (Coes. 49, Aug. 3), ad Brutum (Caea. 55, 56), three 
quotations being without definite reference to his works ( Cees, 
42, 50, Aug. 94); Cornelius Nepos (Aug. T7); M. Antonius 
(Coes. 52, Aug. 2, 4,7, 10, 16, 635, 68, 69, 70): Asinius Pollio 
(Claes, 55, 50); Hirtius (Cees. 56); Plinius Secundus (Cal, 8). 

Suetonius made much use of the letters of the emperors in 
writing the history of their lives. The letters of Augustus 
are quoted orat. reet. fourteen times,’ several times at length. 
Some peculiarities* in Angustus’s handwriting and language 
are noted by the historian (Aug. 87,88). So, too, in the case of 
the letters of Caesar, Tiberius, Caligula, Nero, and Domitian, 
extracts® are mace or peculiarities noted. But Suetonius was 
familiar with different books and pamphlets published by the 
Cuesars, as well as with their correspondence. He quotes a 
laudatio delivered by Inlius Caesar (Coes. 6), mentions other 
works of his ( Caes, 20), and discusses his Commentaries and their 
authorship ( Caes. 56); he quotes directly an edict of Augustus 
(Aug. 25), and was acquainted with five of his works (Aug. 
80); he made an extract from the autobiography of Tiberius 
(Th. 61); used the histories written by Claudius (Claud. 21), 
as well as a certain pamphlet of his (iid. 2), some orations 
(iftd. 38), and others of Claudius’s works (iid. 33, 38, 41, 
42); he was familiar with a carmen written by Nero (Nero, 


Aug. G1, 71), 76 (9), 86, 98; Ti. 21; Cal. 8; Claud. 4 (2). 

* See below (p. 4), where passages are quoted proving that Suetonius had 
aocess to autograph letters of Augustus. 

* Caes, 20, 50; ib. 67; Cal. 29; Nero, 23,41; Dom. 18. 
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24); and he mentions a history composed by the grandfather 
of Galba as multiplicem nee ineuriosam ( Gralba, 3). 

Mention is made also of the aeta publica and acta diurna 
(Tib. 5, Cal. 8, Claud. 41), as sources of information, and of 
the aeta senatua! (Aug. 5). A part of Aug. 58 seems to have 
been taken verbatim from the acta aenatice. 

Suetonius is careful to indicate the source when he relates 
the story told by his grandfather (Cal. 19), or recounts the 
events of which his father ( Otho, 10) or he himself (om. 12) 
Was an eyewitness. 

There are also passages which indicate that Suetonius often 
took pains to consult different sources of information in regard 
to the same question, and that, after examining them all care- 
fully, he formed his own opinion in view of all the evidence. 
This is observed in his treatment of the origin of the Octavian 
family (Aug. 2), and of the various accounts of the birthplace 
of Caligula (Cal. 8). We may here notice, too, the expres- 
sions ut equidem mirer (Aug. 3); omitto senatus consulta quia 
possunt videri vel necessitate expressa vel verecundia (Aug. 57); 
nee ego id notarem, nisi mihi mirum videretur tradidisse aliquos 
. . + (Any. 88); Seio vulgo persuasum, ... Ne ilud quidem 
ignore aliguos tradidiese. ... Adduci tamen nequeo quin existi- 
mem ... (Vth 21); wide eredo (Cal, 51): wnde existimo 
( Claud. 1); ipse ne vestigium quidem de foe, quamis satis 
euriose inguirerem, invent (Vesp. 1). He presents matters of 
small importance ( Clawd. 1), ne praetermitterem quam quia 
vernm aut teri simile putem. 

In the light of this brief survey, we are able to understand 
to what extent Suetonius has expressly made mention of the 
writings and documents which he used as sources. If, there- 
fore, he has referred so freely to the writers to whom he is in- 
debted, and to the works from which he has made extracts, we 
may reasonably expect that he will as freely refer to the in- 
scriptions, if he really used these as historical material. 


1CL E, Hitbner, De Senatus populique Romani actis, in Fleckeisen's Joahr- 
bicher ( Klass, Phil. (suppl. Band, fiinftes Heft), 1860, pp. 660-01. 
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THE MONUMENTUM ANCYRANUM AND SUETONIUS 


In the discussion of the epigraphical sources, especially of 
the life of Augustus, we must consider, as of prime importance, 
the Monumentum Ancyranum. Suetonius’s indebtedness to 
this inscription has been treated, other than by those men- 
tioned above (p. 27), by Mommsen in his edition (pp. ix, 1, 41, 
ol, 1, 152).' That it may be better understood how far the 
language of Suetonius corresponds to that of the monument, I 
have subjoined the following table, in whieh I have introduced 
the text of the inscription so far as it deals with subject-matter 
transmitted also by Suetonius: 

MONUMEXTUM ANCYRANUM SUETONIUS 
Auguatus, 101 

- ++ Indicem rerum a 
se geslarum, quem vellet 
Incidi in seneis tabulis, 


I. Rerum gestarom divi Augusti, quibus 
orbem terra[rum] imperio populi Rom/(ani) 
subiecit, ef inpensarum, quas in rem publi- 


cam populumgue Rof[majnum feeit, incisarum | quae ante Mausoleum 
in doabus aheneis pilis, quae sufn]t Romae | statuerentur. 
positae, exemplar sub[ijectum. 

M.A,1,1-3 Aug. 8 


2, Annos undeviginti natus exercitum pri- 
vato consilio et privata impensa comparavi, 
per quem rem publicam [do]minatione {netic 
nis oppressam in libertatem vindica[vi}. 


Atque ab eo tempore 
exercitibus comparatis ... 
solua rem p. tenuit. 


MLA. 1, 6,7 
4. Res publica ne quid detri- 
menti caperet, me] pro praetore 
simul cum consulibus profvidere 
inssit ). 


Af... T, 10-18 


4. Qm parentem meum [inter- 


fecarjun[t, eo}s in exilium expuli 
iudiciis legitimis ultus eorum [fa ]ci- 
n[s, #]t postea bellum inferentia rei 
publicas viel b[is a)cie. 


Aug. 10 
LUSSLLEQUe COMparato exercitui pro 
practors pracesse et cum Hirtio ne 
Pansa, qui consulatum susceperant, 
D. Bruto opem ferre. 
Ain. 10 
nihil convenientius ducens quam 
necem ovanecnli vindicare toerique 
acta, ... Brotum Cassiumque. . . 
legibus adgredi reosque caedis al 
sentis deferre. statutt. 
Aug. 13 
Philippense quoque bellum ... 
duplici proelio transegit. 


' Res Gestae Divi Augusti, Berol. 1885, 
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Af, A. 1, U5 Any. Y 
5. Bjella terra et mari c[ivilia exter ]naque Bella civilia quinque 
toto in orbe terrarum s[uscepi]. ressit. 
WA, 1,301,733 Aug. 2 


i. Bis] ovans trium- 


Bis ovans ingressus est urbem, post Philip 


pha[vi, tris egi cjurulis | pense et rursus post Siculum bellum. Curulis 


triumphas, 


triumphos tris egit, Delmaticom, Actiacum, 


Alexandrinum, continuo triduo omnes. 


MAT, 24, 25 
7 Ob res a [me aut per legaitos) 
MeOs AUSpICIs mela terra m[ariqule 
prLojspere gestas, ete, 


WA. 7, 31, 

S. Ihctaturaym et apsent{i et 
praesenti mihi datam ... a populo 
et senatu M, Marcejilo e[t] L. Ar 
[runtio consulibus non accepi. 


M.A. I, 32-35 

d. Non recusavi in summa fru- 
menti pjenurifa cjuratio[ne]m on- 
[nonae, qujam ita ad[ministravi, 
ut... paucis diebujs metu et 
per(ijelo quo erat populajm uni- 
¥[ersuin imeis impensis liberarem). 


Md. T, 35, i 
10. Confsulatum tum dat]jum 
Annum eff perpetuim non ac 
cepi |. 
AYA. Gir. TH, 14-19 


Ll, rie [re o]erxAyqrow «at tot Gymov tov 
‘Popo opokoy[o]ivrwer, la erie | Aqrys Ti 
Te voy wal Tir Tpomer €[ri ty jee) yirry 


Ang. 71 
Domuit autem partim ductu par- 
tim auspictia suis Cantabriam, Aqui- 
baniam, ett. 


chun, 52 
Dictaturam magna vi offerente 
populo, genu nixus déiecta ab ume- 
ris toga nudo pectore deprecatus 
ext. 


Any, 41 
Frumentum quoque in annonse 
difficultatibus saepe levissime, inter- 
dum nuollo pretio virttim admensus 
est tesserasque nummuarins dupli- 
cavit. 
Cf. also Ay. 42. 


Aug. 26 treats of the consulships 
of Augustus, but nothing is. said 
about the consulship for life being 
offered him. 

Aug. 2T 

Recepit et morum le- 
Fumque Tefimen seque 
Perpetiiom ... 


[ejovefla p]s[ra]s yeporornbd, dpyiw ofbe | 
p[ia]y wa[pa rh wdjrp[m] @[8]y BBoueryy 


dvededdjeny. 
MA. Gr. TI, 19-2 


12. a dé rare di duod af oiveAnros olkove- 
eiofo: ¢€Govkero, tHe Sypapytaqs €fo[v ois 
wr éreAnfou. Kei ratrys atras THs dpyys 
Mpyovra atrjog aro THs cvrwAyrov wLev]ra- 


Kis al THooy [eA lafor. 


Avy. 27 
Tribuniciam  pobesta- 
tem perpetuam recepit, 
in qua semel otque ite- 
rum per singula Justra 
| collegam sibi cooptavit, 
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M.A. Ge. TV,1,2 
Li. Tpiiw dedpaer éyevapeyy duc 
fi spaynarer Kotoplwrys ovveye- 
aw €recww dina. 


M.4.11,1,2 
14. Senatum ter legi. 


Aw. 27 


Triumviratum rei p. constitaen- 
dae per decem annos administravit. 


Ag. a5 
Senatorum affluentem numerum deformi et 


incondita turba ... ad modum pristinum et 
| splendorem redegit duabus lectionibus; ete. 


Jf.A. Tl, 2-11 

15. et in consulatu sexto censum populi con- 
lega M. Agrippa egi. 
terum et quadragensimum fee[ij. Quo lustro 
civium Romanorum censa sunt capita quadra- 
giens ceutum millia et sexag[ijuta tria millia. 
[Iterujim consulari cam imperio lustrum [3 jolus 
feci C. Censorin[oet C.] Asinio cos. Quo lustro 
censa sunt civium Romanoru[m capita] quadra- 
Fiens centum millia et duceuta triginta tria 


mfillia. Tertin}m consulari eum imperio lu- | 


strum eotlega Tib, Caefsare filio feci] Sex. 
Pompeio et Sex. Appuleio cos. Quo lustro 
ee[nsa sunt civium Rojmanorom eapitum qua- 
dragiens centum mill[ia et nongenta trjiginta 
et septem tmillia. 


MA. TT, 12-14 


Lustrum podt annom al-_ 


Aug, 27 

Recepit et morum le- 
crungue Trepimen neque 
perpetuum, quo iure, 
(Uamquim sinc censurae 
honore censum tamen 
populi ter egit: primum 
ac tertium eum collega, 
medium solus. 


16. Legibus novi[s la- 
lis complura e]xempla 
maori exolescentia inm 
ex nost[ro usu redoxi et 
ipee] omultarum rerfum 
expjinpla imitanda px 
B[teris tracdidi]. 


Aug. 2 

To re militari et commutavit multe et insti- 
tuit, atque etiam od antiquum morem nonnull 
revocavit. 

Aug. 31: Nonnulla etiam ex antiquis cae 
rimoniis poulatim abolitn restituit, ut, ete. 
Aug. 44: Leges retractavil, ete. Avg. 40: Etiam 
habitum vestitumqaue pristinum reducere stu- 


duit, ete. 


Ang. 44; Bed ot Troine lusum edi- 


dit... prise decorique moris existimans, 


M.A. 11, 2S 
lv. Pontifjex maximus ne fierem in yivi 
[ejonle[gae locum, populo id sace)rdotium 
deferente mihi, quod pater menfs habuit, re- 
cusavi, Cepi id] sacerdotium aliquod post 
Annes €o mor tue qui civilis motus. o]ecasione 
occupaverat, cuncta ex Italin, ete, 


Alig. ol 
Postquam vero pontifi- 
COT TAXI, quer 
numgiam vivo Lepide 
nuferre suatinnernat, mor 
tuo denim suscepil. 


~~ 
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MA. Ul, 4-8T Aug. 57 
15. [Senatus consulto endem tensporje pars Revertentem ex pro- 


[praetorum et trijbunorum [plehi cum eon- 
sule QQ. Luecretjio et princifpijbus [viris 
objviam mihi iiafsja efst in Campan]ia[m, 
qui] hones [ad hoc tempus] nemini praeter 
[mje esft decretus. 


Mf.A. Tl, 42-45 

19. (lanum] Quirinfum, quem cl]anssum 
ease wiaiores nostri voluerjunt, [eum per 
totum ifmperium po)pali Roma[ni terra mari- 
que esjset parts vie[toriijs pax, eum prfiua, 
quam) naseerer, [a condita) ufrbje bis om- 
nino clansnm [f]uisse prodatur m[emorijae, 
ter me princi[pe sevatjus clandendum ease 
censuift]. 

MA, Ol, 46-111, 1 

20. Filjios mens, quos iuv[enes 
mijhi eripuit forftuna, Gaium et 
Lucium Caesares honoris mei caussa, 
ete. 


eripult. 


M.A. TIL, 7-21 

21. Plebei Romanae viritim HS trecenos uu- 
Mmeravi ex testamento patris mei, et nomine men 
HS quadringenos ex bellorum manibiis consul 
quintum dedi, iterum autem in consulatu decimo 
ex [pPlatrimonio meo HS quadringenos congiari 
viritim pernumerfa]vi, et consul undecimum 
duodecim frumentutiones frumento pr[i]vatin 
ooempto emensns sum, et tribunicia potestate 
douodecimum qualdringenos nummos tertinum vi- 
ritim dedi. Que mea congiaria pfe]rveneruut 
ad [homijnom millia nunquam mins quingua- 
tintaetducenta. Tribufnic]iae potestatia duc- 
devicensimum consul XIL trecentis et vigint[i] 
millibus plebis orbanae sexarencs denarios viri- 
tim dedi. Tn coloufijs militum meorum consul 
quintum ex manihiis virittim millia numnam 
singula dedi; aceeperunt id triumphale congi- 
arium in colo[njis hominum circiter ceentum et 
viginti millia, Consul tertium dec[ijmium sexo- 
genos denarios plebel, quae tum iromentum 
publicum aceipieba[t], dedi; ea millia homi- 
num paullo plura quam ducenta foerint. 


Tincia nou Bolum fuustig 
ominibus sed et modula- 
tis carminibus proseque- 
bantur. 


Aug. 

Janum Qnirinum, ae- 
mel atque iterum a con- 
dita urbe ante memoriam 
Bunn claukum, in multo 
breviore femporis spatio 
tarra marique pace parta 
ter clusit. 


Ci. Tih. 23: Quoniam atrox for- 
tuna Gaium et Lueinm filios mihi 
CE. alzo Away. 26. 


Atay, 41 

Congiaria populo fre 
quenter dedit, sed diver- 
sac fere summae; modo 
quadringenos, modo tre- 
Canoe, HOninn AM du- 
cenos quinguagencsqne 
(here Monunsen conject- 
ures rather quadragenos 
que) TuImMmMos. 


Coes, S3 
Viritim trecenos sester- 
ting legavit (Caesar), 
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Af, WT, a0 
*, et M. Lepfijdo et L. Ar[rjunt[ijo eos. 
ifm] werarium militare, quod ex consilio mfeo] © 
cofustitutjum est, ex [q]uo pracmia darentur 
militibus, qui vicena [aut plujra sti[pendija 
emerdiasent, HS millions et septing[e]ntifens 
ex pajt(rimjonio [mjeo detuli. 


Aug. a9 

utque perpetno ae sile 
difficultate sumptnus ad 
thendos eos prosejwen- 
doaque suppeterel, acre 
rium militare cum vecti- 
galibus novis. constituit. 

Ci Die, LY, 25. 


M.A. TV, 1-4 Avg. 20 
33. Curiam et conti- Publica opera plurima extruxit, e quibus vel 
nena ei chaleidicum, tem- | praecipna:... templum Apollinis in Palatio, 


plumque <Apollinia in 
Palatio cum porticibus, 

. + - Lupercul, porticum 
ad Circum Flaminium, 
quam sum appellari pas- 
Sus 8X Nomine eis qui 
priorem eodem in solo 


Aug. 31: 
fecerat, Oetaviam, ete. 


_ Lupercale. 


M4. 1V, 12-16 

4, Forum Tulium et basilicam, quae fuit 
inter aedem Castoris et aedem Saturni, coepta 
profligataque opera a patre meo perfeci et ean- 
dem basilicam consumptam ineendio ampliato 
eius solo sub titulo nominia filiorum m[eorum 
ijneohavi et, si vivus non perfecissem, pertici 
ab heredib[us iussi]. 


M4. IV, 17, 18 
25. Duo et octoginta templa deum in urbe 


eonstil sextfum ex deereto] senntus refeci, 


nullo praetermisso qued efo] tempore refied 
debebat]. 


M.A. TV, 19 
26. Con[s]ulseptimum vinm Flaminiam afb 
urbe) Ari[minum fect. 


M.A, IV, 21, 29 | 

37. In privato solo | 
Martis Ultoris templum | 
(fjorumque Augustum 
[ex mani|bita fect. 











. Templum Apollinis in ea parte Palatinue 
aceitti excitavit.. ...3 
bibliotheca Latina Graecaque... . 
etiam opera sub nomine alieno, nepotum scill- 
cet et uxoris sororisque, fecit, ut . 
Liviae et Octaving. 


addidit porticus cum 
Cumedmay 


.» porticus 


Notinulla etiam ex antiquis eaeri- 
moniis paulatim abolita restituit,... ut sacrum 


Avg. 24 
Quaedam etiam opera 
ant romine alieno epo- 
tum secilicet et uxoris 
sororisquce fecit, ut porki- 
cum basilicamque (rai et 
LAGI) ++ 


Aug, a0 
Aedes sacras vetustate 
conlapaas adit ineendio 
absumpins refecit. 


Aug. a0 
desuimpta sibi Flami- 
nin via Arimino ten 
munienida. (Ch CLPL, 
XI, 3085.) 


Aug, 20 
Publica opera plurima extruxit, e quibus vel 
praseipun: Forum cum nede Murtis Ultoria. .. 
Aedem Martis bello Philippensi, pro ultione 
pater suscepta, voverat, 
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¥.ATV, 22 3 Ang. 29 
95. Theatrom ad aede (atc) Apol- Qusedam etiam opera sub nomine 
linis in solo magna ex parte a p[rji- | alieno, nepotum ‘scilicet et uxoris 
fy]atis empto feci, quod sub nomine sororiaque, fecit; ut... theatrum 


M. Marcell [i] generi mei esset. | Marcelli. 
MA. IV, 23-26 | Aig. 0 
oo, Donfa e]x mauibiis in Capi- Aedes sacras... refecit easque et 


Apollinis et in aede Vestae et in tem- | vit, ut qui in cellam Capitolini lovis 
plo Martis Ultoris consacravi, quae | sedecim milia pondo auri gens 
mihi constiterunt HS circiter mil- | que ac margaritas quingenties sester- 


tolio et im aede divi Iu[l]i et in ede | celeras opulentissimis donis adorna- 


liens. tii unos donations contulerit. 
MALTY, i Awy. 44 
40. Bis [ot]hletarum undique accitorum Athletas quoque (edi- 
spec[ta]eflum po]pulo prafebul meo] nomine | dit), extrnetis in Campo 
et tertinm nepo[tis] mei nomine- Martio sedilibus ligneis. 
#1. ‘Lfu}dos feci mfeo Feeisse se ludos ait suo nomine quater, pro 


no]mfine] quater, alfo- | aliis magistratibus, qni aut abessent aut non 
rum autem mfngist}ra- | sufficerent, ter et vices. 
tuum] vicem ter et 


vicie[ na]. 
MALTY, 36, 37 Aug. 31 

82, [Pr]o conlegio AV viroram magis[ter Nonnulla etiam ex an- 
eonlje[wi]i eollegfa] M. Agrippa Iud[os sjac- | tiquis eaerimoniis . . . 
clfarejs C. Furnio C. [Sjilano ens. [feci, restituit, ut .. . Indos 

Saeculares. 

M.A. 1V, 50-42 | Aug. 43 
a4, [Ven Jatifojnf[es] best[iajrom [Cireensibus lndis gladiatoriisque 


Africanarum meo nomine aut filie | moneribus frequentissime editis in- 
[rujm meorum et nepotum in ci[r}co | teriecit plerumque bestiarum Afri 
aut [ijn foro aut in amphitheatris | cauarum yenationes, noTH] non im 
populfo dedi sexiens et vieiens, qui- | foro modo nec in amphithentro, sed 
hus econfecta sunt bestiarum circiter | et in circo et in Saeptia ... edidit. 
tria mfilljin et quingentae. 


M.A, 1Y, 4-45 Awy. 43 
4. Navalis procli spectaclum populo de[di item navale proclinm, 
trjans Tiberim, in quo loco nune nemus est | circa Tiberim envato solo, 
Cassarum, cavato [solo] in Jongitudinem mille | in quo nune Caesarum 
et octingentos pedes, in latitudine[m mille] | memus est. 
eft} ducenti. 


= = . _""S Tr —————— ee.) ee. 
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MLA.TV, 5-4 dug. 
i) Statuae [mene pedestres et equestres et in urbe... atque etiam 
in quadrigeis argentene steterunt in urbe XXC | argentessstatuas olim sibi 


circiter, quas ipse sustuli exque ea pecunia | positas oonflavit omnes 
dona aurea in sede Apol[lijnis meo nomine | exque iia aureas cortinas 
et orum, qui mihi statuarum honorem habu- | Apollini Palatino dedica- 
erunt, posi. vik. 
M.A. V,3,4 Aug. 17 

é6. Luravit in mea verbs tota Ita- Bononiensibus quoque publice , , . 
fia sponte sna et me bef Ili], quo vici | gratiam fecit coniurandi cum tota 
ad Actium, ducem depoposcit. | Ttalia pro partibus suis. 

MA. V, W412 

Si. (rallias et Hispanias proviciafs (sic) et 
Germaninm qua inelujdit oceanus a Gadibus 
ad ostium Albis flumfinis pacavi, 


Anny. 21. 
Germanoscque ultra Al 
bim fluvinm suumovit. 


WA. V, 19-14 
oo. Alpes o re|zione ea, quae proxima est 
Hadriano mari, [ad Tuseum pacari fecji nulli 
_ geuti bello per iniuriam inlato. 


Aug, 21 
Nee ulli genti sine ine 
tis et necessariis cansia 
belluin intulit. 


Mf.A, V, 24-37 
a. Arueniam maiorem interfecto rege eins 
Artaxe efujm possem facere provinciam, malui 
maior nostrorum exenrplo regnfujm id Ti- 
grani regis Artavasdis filio, nepoti autem Tigra- 
nis regis, per Ti. Nejronem trad[er]e, qui tum 


Tih. 0 
dein ductonad Orientem 
exercit, regnum Arme- 
uine Tigrani restituit. 
Cf. also wg. 45. 


mihi priv[ig]nuws erat. 


A.V, 0-8 


40. Ttalin autem AXVUL feolojnias, quae 


Ave, 46 


| Tealiam duodetrigints 


vivo me celeberrimae et frequentissimae fue- | colonisrum numero, de- 


rupt, me[is auapicis] deductas hab[et]. 


MA, V, 40-2 
#1. Purthos trium exereitum (sic) 
Roman[ojrum spolia et signa refd- 
dere] mihi suppliveaque amicitiam 
popull Romani petere [eoegi, 


AA. V, 440 
42. Punnoniorum gentes, quafs 
ajnte me principem populi Romani 
exercitie nunguam adfijt, devietas 
per Ti. [Ne]ronem, qui tum erat pri- 


ductarum ab se, frequen- 
tavit, 
Awe. 21 
Parthi quoque. .. signa militaria, 
quae M. Crasso et M. Antonio ade- 
meraut, reposcenti reddiderunt obsi- 
desque insuper optulerunt. 
Cf. also Tih. f. 


Tih, 1 
Ac perseveranting grande pre- 
tinm tulit, toto lyrica, quod inter 
ltaliam regnumque Noricum at 
Thraciam et Macedoniam interque 


vignus et legatus meus, imperio po- 
puli Romani afubiecji protulique 
fines Uyrici ad rfip]am fluminis 
Danfuji, citrfa quod Dacorum 
tr]an[s]gressus exercitus meis a[ujs- 
p[icis vict]us profligatusque [est ef 
posten tranjs Dan(u)vium ductus 
exfercitus meju[s] Dafeorjum gen- 
tes im[peria populi Romani per- 
ferre coegit }. 
MLA, V, 6-03 

49. Ad me ex In[dia regum lega- 
tiones saepe missae sunt, HuMyuaAM 
antea Visne] apud qufem]q[uam] 
Rfomanorum dujeem. Nostram 
amficitiam petierunt] per legat[as] 
Bfajstarn[ae Sevthae]que et Sar- 
matarum q[ul, ete, 

M.A. V1, #12 


' — ————— — ™ 
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Danuvinm fumen et sinum maris 
Hadriatici patet, perdomito et im 
dicionem redacto. 

Aug. 21: Coereuit et Dacorum 
incursigones, tribus eorum ducibus 
com magna copia caesis. 


Aug. 2 
Qua virtutis moderationisque 
fama, Indos etinm ac Seythos, au- 
ditu modo cognitos, pellexit ad 
atmititiom suam populique Rom. 
ultro per legatos petendam. 


Ang. 21 


44. A me gentes Parthorum et Medoru[m | 
per legates] principes earum gentium reges 
pet[i]tos acceperunt, Par[thi Vononem regis 


Parthi ... denique, plu- 
ribus quondam de regno 
concertantibua, nonnisi ab 


Phrjatis filium, regis Orodis nepotem; Medi | ipso electum probaverunt. 
Arfiobarzanem), regis Artavardis filium, regis 
Ariobarzanis nep[otem]. 

AA. V1, 13-15 Aug. 3S 


45, In consulatu sexto et septimo, 
bfella whi civiljia exstinxeram per 
consensum universorum [potitua re- 
rum omnjium, rem publicam ex 
mea potestate in senat(us populi- 
que Romani a)rbitrium transtull. 


M.A. VI, 16 
46, Quo pro merito meo senatu[s 
consulto Aug. appejiintus sum. 





De reddenda re p. bis oogitavit: 
primutn...; 00 rursus.... Sed re 
putans, et se privatium non sine peri- 
culo fore et lam plorium arbitrio 
temere committi, in retinenda perse- 
yeravit, dubium, eventu meliore an 
voluntate. 

Aw. 7 

Augusti cognomen assumpesit... 

Munati Planci sententia, ete. 


yA. VI, 34, 2 
47. Tertium dec[i-] | 
mum consulatulm enn 


Aug. f8 
Patris patriae cognomen universi repentino 
maximoque consensu detulerunt ei: prima plebs, 
verebam, senatus et | legatione Antium missa; dein, quia non reci- 
equiester ordo populus- | piebat, ineunti Romae, spectacula frequens eb 
qfue] Rotnanns wiiversus | Iaureata; mox im curia senatus, neque decreto 
[appellavit me patrem | neque adelamatione, sed per Valerium Messa- 


py jutrine. lam. Is mandantibus cunctis, ete. 
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The language? of Aug. 101 is strikingly similar to that of 
the heading of the Monumentum Ancyranum, and, because of 
this, Mommsen (op. cit. p. 1) asserts Apparet Suctonium ipsam 
commentarii insertptionem in mente Aabuiase, cum hace seripait. 
But if we compare the words of Suetonius with the heading 
of the inscription which stood in Home, before the Mausoleum 
of Augustus, we shall find that in reality there are only four 
words common to both, namely, rerum a ae gestarum. For the 
heading in Rome, as seems most probable, and as Mommsen 
himself suggests (p. 2), ran as follows: Jfes gestae divi Auquatt, 
quibus orbem terrarum tmperio popult fomani suliecit, et im- 
pensae, quae in rem publicam populumgue Homanum feett* 
But I cannot believe that the historian copied the heading 
of the inscription that was set up in Rome, and then, after 
the examination of this evidence alone, wrote the passage in 
Aug. 101 above quoted. My reason lies in his own words, 
quem vellet incidi in aenets tabults, quae ante Mausoleum statue- 
rentur, which clearly point to some document written before 
the inscription was cut, and, in fact, directing the making and 
setting up of it; they seem to me to refer to the volumen, or, at 
any rate, to a copy of it, which was prepared by Augustus and 
deposited with the Vestal Virgins, by whom it was made public 
after the Emperor's death (Aug. 101). ‘This document may 
very well have been inseribed Jnder rerum a me geatarwm quem 
volo wierd in aencis tabulis quae ante Mavaoleum statuantur. 
The opinion that Suetonius’s source in writing the passage 
under discussion was either this volwmen, or a copy of it, has 
been held also by O. Clason,’ by J. Schmidt, and by Cantarelli§ 


CE the words of Tio LVI, 33, whose source seems to he Suetonius: 
ra fpyo @ fwpofe widera a col és yokods erjkar rps re qed abrot cradeiras 
deaypedara: feddhever. 

* (in the wording of the title of the original inscription, cf. the articles of 
J. Schmidt, Milolopwa, XLV. pp. 442 ffi. XLV, pp. 208 f., XLVI, pp, 70 ff. ; 
of FE. Bormann, Medtorateprogr. der Marburger Unie., 1884; O. Hirschfeld, 
Wiener Studien, TRE, pp. 170 i; Wilamowite-Millendorff, Hermes, XX1, pp. 
G23 ff. ; Wilftin, Sitzwaygsh. d. Minch, Acad., 18386, pp. 253 ff. 

" Tacitus wad Sueton, Brealau, 1870, p. G7, 

* Philologna, XLV, pp, 402, 403, ‘ Bull, det, Com, Arch, XVII, pp. 64 £, 
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The latter, moreover, doubts that the document could have 
been inscribed Jndex rerum a me gestarum, ete., since this is 
too specific an expression. He says “mi fa suporre che, nel 
testamento o net mandata de funere egli abbia usato, per mani- 
festare la sua ultima volunta, rispetto allo scritto da lui com- 
posto, non un termine speciale come quello che troviamo in 
Suetonio, ma wna espressione generica, indeterminata, simile 
i questa: quae seripsi altero volumine volo incidi in duobus 
aeneis tabulis quae ante Mausoleum statuantur.” Some such 
expression as Divi Auguati index rerum a@ ae gestarwm, Cantarelli 
thinks, was incorporated in the heading by the heirs of Augus- 
tus. Nissen conjectures! that possibly copies of the original 
volumen, or of the inscription itself, were in general circulation, 
entitled Divi Auguati index rerum a se gestarwm, and that one 
of these came into the hands of Snetonius.« Mommsen indeed 
says: “Indice ita Romae publice proposito, quem ct auctoritas 
et brevyitas commendaret, non mirum est usos esse rerum 
scriptores, quorum ex iis qui extant notitiam eius habuernnt 
Velleins et Suetonins . . . Libelli forma indicem publice edi- 
tum esse testatum non hubemus; et Velleius quidem Suetonius- 
que fiert potest ut eum legerint in ipso aere, neque grammatici 
eum citant. At cum ii citent testamentum, probabile est in- 
dicem quoque hominilus doctis aetatis posterioris in manibus 
fuisse” (p. ix), “Apparet Suetonium ipsam commentarii in- 
striptionem in mente habuisse™ (p. 1), “indicem videlicet 
secutus” (p. 50), “Haec ex ipso indice citat Suetonius” 
(p. 91). Apparently he maintains that the historian used the 
Index alone in his account, but in a later article? his views are 
more clearly expressed: “Die Worte Suetons scheinen auch 
nach ihrer Fassung nicht aus der Denkschrift, sondern ans der 
die Aufstellung anordnenden Verligung enthommen zu sein 
und diese in indireeter Rede anzufthren.” He continues: 


l Rhein. Mus. XLI, p, 402. 

? See Le p. 407 (tn), “ Sueton must eine Abschrift der Anfzeichung am 
Manaoleum vor sich gehabt haben.” 

© Fiiet, Zeit. VEST, LV OL, pp. oil ff. 
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“Jst dies der Fall, so bezeichnete der Kaisar selbst die Denk- 
schrift als ‘indicem rerum a se gestarum’ uni sollte selbst 
diese Wortfassung von Sueton herrihren, so ist es, auch von 
iim abeesehen, mehr als wahrscheinlich, dass der Titel, wie 
wir ihn lesen, an die in jener Anordnung gebrauchte Bezeich- 
nung sich angeschlossen hat.” Finally, it needs to be noticed 
that in the passage in Suetonius the following words do not 
occur: “quibus orbem terrarum imperio populi Romani subie- 
cit, et impensae, quas in rem publicam populumque Romanum 
fecit.’ These words were probably not inscribed upon the 
volumen prepared by Augustus, but were, rather, added later 
by Tiberius, when the inscription itself was cut. 

That all these volumina were opened in the Senate and read 
by Drusus we learn from Dio Cassius, LVI, 38, Tac. Ana, I, 8, 
Suet. duy. 101: that they were then treasured up in some of 
the public archives, where Suetonius could have consulted 
them, is very probable; finally that Suetonius had aceess to 
various private documents of this nature, we may conjecture 
from several passages, 4uy. 50, T1, 87 (2) (see below, p. 44); 
besides, from Spart. 12. 5, we know that Suetonius held the 
important post of epistularum magister under the Emperor 
Hatlrian. 

Some passages in Suetonius correspond to the inscription, 
but with varying closeness. 

(1) The correspondence is sometimes almost word for word; 
for example. 


dug. 27, Recepit... perpetoum, and | 

A.A, Gr. TTT, 14-19, rs [re ojuv«Aaprow . . . dvededaiyy (but see below, p. 42) 
(see no. 11, in the table of parallel passages) ; 

Aug. 27, Triumviratum ... adiministravit, and 

ATA, (ir. ry, L, ss + pie dvdpurp s+ @ Gert (see TH, 15); 

Aug. 44, Fecinse ... vicies, and 

MLA. TV, 34, #0, Lfujdos ... viciefns] (see no. 81); 

Aug. 4), item navale ...nemus est, ane 

M.A. TV, 49-15, Navalia... ducent (see no. $4). 


i'This is colled into question by Geppert, Zum Mouwmentum Ancyranwm, 
Prog. d. Berl, Gymn. zim Granuen Kloster. Berol. 1887, p. 12. 
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Three conjectures may be made to explain these close resem- 
blances, Suetonius’s source in these passages was either (1) the 
inscription itself inseribed upon the bronze tablets, or (2) some 
earlier historian who had copied it or the original document, or 
(3) that original volumen (or a copy of it), the heading of 
which (as we have seen, pp. 38 if.) Suetonins was probably 
thinking of, when he wrote Awy. 101, tndicem rerum a se 
gestarum, ete. The third conjecture seems to me by far the 
most probable. 

The words qué aut abessent aut non sufficerent of Aug, 44, or 
language of similar content, are not transmitted by the Mon. 
Ane. One wonders whether this phrase was not in the origi- 
nal document prepared by Augustus, but was omitted, as being 
unnecessary, from the final revision made by Tiberius hefore 
the inscription was cut. Possibly, however, it was taken by 
Suetonius from some other source. 

(2) The correspondence munifests itself in a striking simi- 
larity of language : 

Auy. 23, Bis ovans... tridao omnes, and 

M.A. 1, 21, 22, Bis] ovans... triumphos! (see no. 0); 

Aug. 44, non in foro... edidit,” and 

MLA. IV, 39-42, [Ven Jati[o]o[ea] ... quingentae (see no. 33); 
Awgy. 21, nec... mtulit, and 

M.A. V, 12-14, Alpes... inlato (see no. 35); 

Aug. 46, Ttaliam ... frequentavit, and 

WA. V, 30-36, Italia... habfet] (see no, 40). 


(3) The correspondence is seen in excerpts, at times quite 
Full : 
Aug. 87, Recepit et morum ... solas, and 
Av. A. IT, 2-11, et in consulatu . .. septem millin® (see no. 15); 


1 But compare the very similar manner of expression in JW). 0, Et orans ef 
corre urbem tngresaua ests Cel. 49, ovana wrtem . . . tagreasva eat; Oros, 0, 18, 
occas uriwne ingressue: Livy, Ap. 14), tres trivmpios egit. Besides, the nilili- 
tional matter given in the paveage of Suctonius permite os to think of other 
anurves as well. Cf. the acta tricemphorum of the veors 40 ond 3 nc. 
(C05. 1, p. 180), which Suetonius does not seem to have examined, 

2 Et im eoeptis ia clearly from some other source, Cf. Cal, 18. 

PCL Gardthausen, Avjpeeatics, 1D, 2, pp. Gd f. 
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Aug. 31, Postquam vero -- - suscepit, ane 

M.A. Tl, 24-28, Pontifjex . .- oceupaverat (see mo. 17); 

Aug. 22, Ilanum Quirinum ... clusit, and 

MLA. Il, 49-45, [Tanom] Quirinfum ...censui[t] (see no- 18); 
Aug. 41, Congiaria ... nummos,' 

Cues. 83, viritim ... leguvit, mad 

M.A. TU, 7-21, Plebei Romanne . . . ducenta fuerunt (see no. 21): 
Aw. 40, utque perpetuo .. - constituit, cid 

M.A. U1, 35-39, et M. Lepfijdo .. . detull (see no. 22); 

Ang. 29, Quaedam etiam opera... Gai et Luci, and 

M.A. 1V, 12-16, Forum Tulium .. . heredib[us imssi]? (see no. 24); 
Aug. 52, in urbe . . . dedicavit, and 

ard. IV, 51-4, stntuae ... posui (see no. 34); 

Aug. 21, Germanosque . . . sulnmovit, and 

M.A. V, 10-12, Gallias. . . pacavi (see no. ai); 

Aug. 21, Parthi ... probaverunt, and 

M.A. V1, 9-12, A me gentes Parthorum ... nepfotem] (see no. 44). 


In the following passages, the statements of Suetonius differ 
from ® those of the inscription : 


Aug. 27, Reeepit ... perpetuum, ane 

M.A. Gr. IT, 14-10, ris [re o]ereAqrov - « - dveitapyy (¥. above, p. 4, 
Mommeen, pp. 25, 29. and Gardthausen, Augustus IT, 2, pp. G21, F22) 
(see no. 11); 

Aug. 37, Tribuniciam - . . eooptavit, and 

M.A. Gr. TIL, 19-23, & 82 rere... [@AJafor (see Mommeen, p. 41) (see no. 12); 

Ay. 35, Senatorum ... lectiouibus, and 

M.A. 1,1, 2, Senatum ter legi (Mommsen, pp. $5, 36) (see no. 14); 

Aug. 29, Quaedam etiam opera... Octavine, and 

M.A. IV, 244, porticum .. . Octaviam (Mommsen, p. BO; Festus, p. 178, 
speaks of these two porticua) (see no. 25); 


i Here again Suetonius records information that is not found in the inserip- 
tion ; for, independently of the latter, he makes mention of the amounts of two 
liitndred, and of fifty (Mommeen, p. 00, proposes the reading quadragenoaque ) 
aestertii, gifts of Augustus to the people; on the other hand, he sys nothing 
about the sixty denarii, which, according to the Mon. Aue., Angustis gate to 
each of the plels. | 

1Cf, in general, all of Any. 20, 50, 31, and JA. TV, 1-26 (see nea. 24-20), 
curfam et contiuena... circiter milliens, In the case of some of these Iouilcl- 
ings, Suetonius knew of their being constructed or restored by Augustia, very 
likely from an examination of their dedicatory Inscriptions, 

' Some discrepancies are noted also by Egger (op. cit. pp. S71, 272). 
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Auwy, 28, De reddenda.... voluutate, and 
M.A. VI, 13-14, In consulatu sexto . .. transtuli (Mommsen, p. 146) (see 
no. 24). 

Suetonius makes no reference whatever to some subjects that 
are treated fully in the Mon, Anc.. ¢. g. the number of soldiers 
and ships captured CALA. I, 14-20), the priestly offices of the 
Emperor (M.A. I, 44, 46), the vows undertaken (II, 15-20), 
the altar of Fortuna Redux (TJ, 29-33), the altar of Pax 
Augusta (I, 37-41), the rewards of the veterans (IIT, 22- 
33), the aqueducts (IV, 10-12), the clearing of the sea from 
pirates (V, 1-8), and the fleet (V, 14-28). As regards the 
other passages of Suetonius, although their context is similar 
to that of the Afon. Ane., yet the language of the former is 
not such that we can assume that they depend directly upon 
the inscription. 

A study of the parallel column above at once directs atten- 
tion to the noteworthy fact that all the close resemblances in 
the text of the historian to the Mon. Ane. 1V, 1-26 (see nos. 
23-29), occur in two consecutive! chapters, Aug. 29, 50. Sue- 
tonins seems, at one time, to have made brief notes in a sum- 
mary manner, as when he says, Quaedam etiam opera aud nomine 
aliens, nepotum acilicet ef uroria aororisque feeit, wt, ete.; at 
another time, to have added other interesting matter, taken 
from another source, ¢. g. the reasons for building the temple of 
Mars Ultor, and for constructing the Forum Augusti; and how 
it happened that Augustus consecrated the temple of Iupiter 
‘Tonans. 

It is worthy of note, also, that what is said about the Gauls 
is transmitted in consecutive text by both Suetonius (Aug. 
43) and the Mon, Ane. (TV, 33-48) (see nos. 50-34), as well 
as the relations of Augustus with the barbaric nations (lug. 
21; M.A. V, 9-VI, 12) (see nos. 37-44). ; 

From all this the conclusion may be drawn that we are in no 

1 Niszen (i.c.) has tried to show that Suetonina’s whole scheme of arranging 
hia material for the life of Aueustua depends upon the Mom. Ane. C. Wacha- 


muth, Kinleitung in das Stedivin der altew (reschichte (Leipzig, 1805), p. 66, 
n, 2, is not convinced of the truth of Sissen's theory. 
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way authorized by the resemblances that plainly exist hetween 
the text of Suetonius and the Mon. Ane. to affirm that the 
historian read the inscription in ipse aere; on the other hand, 
from what Suetonius says regarding the original volumen ( Auy. 
101; ef. above, pp. 38 ff.), we may rather suppose that he con- 
sulted only this document, or a copy of it, and that from this 
he made all the extracts above cited. 

Besides the will of Augustus, and the volumixa prepared by 
him (Aug. 101, Tih. 23), Suetonius was acquainted with the 
wills of Julius Caesar ( Caes. 83) and of Tiberius (7%. 76). 

Finally, he not only made use of many letters of the Em- 
perors (see above, p. 28), but had access even to certain auto- 
graph letters of Augustus. In Auy. 87, he reports certain 
peculiarities, which litterae ipsius autoyraphicae ostentant ;* and 
below he says, Notavi et in chtrographo eins illa praeeipue: non 
dividit verba nee ab extrema parte versuum abundantis (itteras in 
alterum transfert, sed ibidem atatim subicit cireumducitqgue. In 
thid. 88 he diseusses the orthography of Augustus. We may 
compare also ibid. 71, antoyrapha quadam epistula , . . ait# 

The remaining passages will be treated under the follow- 
ing heads: (1) Passages that seem to refer to inscriptions 
actually examined by Suetonius; (2) Passages referring to 
inscriptions that Suetonius may very likely have examined ; 
(3) Passages referring to inscriptions that, in all probability, 
were not examined by Suetonius personally; (+) Passages 
referring ina general way to inscriptions themselves, or to 

Tf the two other voleming (Aug. 101) were extunt, we might possibly find 
that Soetonlus lal made use of these, too, 1a sources, 

2 On the word domes, used by Augustus in the cenitive case for domus, ef. 
Ritachl, Qpwse. TV, p. 169, and Lindsay, Latin Language, pp. B80, 344; on 
sims for suns, cf. CE, TX, 347s, . 14, and Lindsay, £.4., p. 28. Compare 
(ioipt. Just. Great. 1, 0, 1 and 1, 7, 22, for other orthographical peculiarities In 
the letters of Agustus, His style, neque proeepositionss writhus adilere neque 
rontineliones soepiuas tterare dubitavit ; ete. (Avg, 80), nd other peculiarities of 
Hiction are discissed with reference to the Won, Ane. by Wilfin, Sittungal. a, 
Kod. Gero, Adee, ch tasenach., 1806, 1, pp. We £, 174-170, 178, PaO, 

° CEL also Vero 62, Venere in netnws mecca pugillares Mhelligne cum quite. 


dam notiarinia teraibus ipatus chirographo-acriptia .. . ; ta multe et deleta et 
Tidwell et auperecripta daerant, 
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monuments often inscribed; (5) Passages that exhibit a re- 
semblance to existing inscriptions; (6) Miscellaneous refer- 
ences; (7) The Cognomina and Titles of the Emperors, 
oceurring in Suetonius’s narrative, as confirmed by the in- 
scriptions. 


L PASSAGES THAT SEEM TO REFER TO INSCRIPTIONS 
ACTUALLY EXAMINED BY SUETONIUS 


(a) Sreciric RerkeReENcE 


Awyustus, 7 

Inianti cognomen Thurino inditum est, in memoriam maiorum origi- 
nis, vel quod regione Thurina recens eo nato pater Octavius adversus 
fugitives rem prospere gesserat. Thurinum cognominatum satis certa pro 
batione tradiderim, nactus puerilem imagunculam eius aeream veterem, 
ferreis ot paene iam exolescentibus Jitteris hoe nomine inseriptam, quae 
dono a me principi data inter cubiculi Lares eolitur- 

The imaguacula may have been a very small image of the 
youthful Octavius, of the kind often noted to-day in modern 
museums of antiquities. Of the two reasons which Suetonius 
advances to explain this cognomen, the first, i» memoriam 
maiorum oriyinia, must be rejected, because from no source do 
we learn that the Octavian gena came originally from Thurii, or 
its vieinity. But, on the contrary, we are told by Dio Cas- 
sius (XLV, 1), and by Suetonius himself (Aug. 1), that the 
Octavii were natives of Velitraet The second conjecture is 
much more plausible. It is well known (App. .C. I, 117; 
Flor. IIT, 20, 5; ef. also Suet. Ang. 3) that Spartacus took pos- 
session of Thurii in 72 n.c.. and that the remnant of the famous 
gladiator’s band was destroyed by Cn. Octavius, the father of 
Augustus, while he was on his way to lus provincial post in 
Macedonia,” that is, in 60 B.c., when his son was three yegrs 
old. That Augustus bore this eognomen is known only from 
this passage in Suetonius, where the statement is hased on three 
separate grounds,—(1) the imaguncula itself, (2) certain let- 


i Cf. Gardthausen, Augwates, 1, 1, p. 4, 
2 Cf. the inacription of Octavius, CLL. VI, 1114 
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ters of M. Antonius, (3) certain letters written by Augustus in 
reply to Antonius. These letters, of course, have not come 
down to us. 

Thurinus was not, however, a cognomen, properly speaking, 
as Suetonius seems to have regarded it, but Augustus, if he 
had this tithe in his earher days, took it doubtless from his 
father, who earned it as ‘eognomen ex virtute.’ Other exam- 
ples could be cited of similar cognomina, won by father and 
assumed by son. The two sons of P. Cornelius Scipio Afri- 
canus the eller were named: the one, L. Cornelius Scipio 
Africanus ; the other, L. Cor Cn.) Cornelius Scipio Africanus 
(cf. Marquardt, Privatleben der Romer, p. 16, n. 6). The 
cognmmen ‘Thurinus was not, at any rate,a permanent one of 
the Octavian gens, and was applied by Antonius to Augustus, 
rather as a term of abuse, as if he were provincial and boorish 
(Aug. T).4 In no inscription preserved to us is the cognomen 
Thurinus applied either to Auguatus or to any member of the 
Oetavian family. 

Inscriptions upon tmagunenlae that have come down to us 
indicate the name, not of the person represented, but of the 
manufacturer, ¢. gy. CULL, X, 5689, Possibly the letters in 
this particular imaguneula of Octavius were not sulliciently 
well understoal by Suetonius, since he remarks upon their 
character, paene tam exolescentibua litterta. At any rate, the 
linage was revered as that of the youthful Octavius because 
titer eudieuli ( principis) Lares ecolitur? 

So, too, the cognomen Aricina was applied in the same abusive way to Atia, 
mother of Augustus, Cle. Pail. IW, vi, 15, where Cicero's reply revenls the 
meaning of the coznomen, Compare also Cal, 23, Lirinm lugustam... iqna- 
hilitatie ... arguere dusts cat, quasi materao ove decurione Fundano ortant, 
Converning the cognomen Thurinusa, Dromann (fresrhichte Roms, IV, p. 24) 
thinks that perhaps earlier in life Octavina, or his gens, placed « great deal of 
importance: upon the achievement in the Thorine district, and so assumed Thu- 
rittia a8 2%‘ cognomen ex virtute’; but that afterwards, when it was abandoned, 
the cognomen was applied to the members of the gens asa term of ridicule and 
dinse, Octavianus wos called also Kourlar, according to Dio Casa, XLV, 1, 

* Compare the note of Casaubon fed. Wolf), (0, pp. 280, 240, « Quod in titteria 


eis immer Lave (iM tommencrat Suetoniive mon magis fleri porterat qian 
caelaturac aureae in lis operibus quae hodie vocamus Damascenat: cf, Dio Cass, 
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(4) Mone Gevetnan Rerenexce 
Tiberius, & 

Tiberium quidam Fundis natum existimaverunt, secuti levem coniec- 
tiram, qual materna ¢iua avian Fundana fuerit, et quod mox simulacrum 
Felicitatis ex S.C. publicatum ibi sit. Sed ut plures certioresque tradunt, 
natus est Romae in Palatio XVI. Kal. Dee. M. Aemilio Lepido iterum, L. 
Munatio Plinco conss. per bellum Philippense. Sic enim in fastos actaque 
in publica relatum est. 

Just what is meant by fasti here is not at once apparent, 
since the ancients used this term of various kinds of records. 
At first, those days were called faeti on which it was permitted 
Jart apud praetorem; then it came to mean the series or se- 
quence of dies fasti, in other words, the calendar; and finally, 
as belonging to, or forming a part of, the calendar, the fasti 
came to mean the consecutive series or records of the consuls ; 
or also the records of different priestly offices (Marquardt, 
fiémische Staataverwaltung, IL, pp. 300, 301). The testimony 
of the passage of Suetonius in question is confirmed by the 
Fasti Anni fuliani. Ayppended to the date of November 16 
(AVI, &. Dee.), we read (C22. I, p. 335) Natales Ti. Cae- 
saris, FER. CVM; Tt. Aug(usti) Natal(is), ANT Suetonius 
seems to have been familiar with festi of this class, for he 
speaks (de JT. Gram. 17), of the faati at Praeneste, as marmoreo 
partete incisos (see C.ILL. Fp. 280), But it needs to be noted 
that Suetonius, in the passage in question, has quoted the fasti 
for the purpose of corroborating the account of the place where 


XLIV, 7. On the cognomina, eto., of Angustus, see Weichert, fip. Cres. Aug. 
ecriptorum religuice, pp, 61 ff. 

' The birthdays of other emperors ag recorded (Ang. 5, Col. 8, Claud. 2) by 
Suctoning agree with the Fasti; tut the historian does not indicate the source of 
hia information. (m the other hand, the day on which Drusus, the son of Tibe- 
rls, was born, is not mentioned (7%. 7), or the day on which Agrippa was 
bom (@af. 7), or the day when Augustus assumed the toga virilis (Aug. 8}, 
although the information could have been gained by an examination of the 
Past Finally, when Suetonius treats of subjects mentioned also by the Fasti, his 
language is not such as would lead us to believe that the latter were lils source 
of information. Compare, for example, An. 31, and the Faeti pr. won. Mart. 
concerning the office of pontifex maximus; Tih. 2, and the Foeti pr. non. Apr., 
concerning the introduction Into Rome of the worship of the Magna Mater: 
fi}. 25, aud the Fasti td. Sept., concerning the implous designs of M, Libo. 
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Tiberius was born, Baumgarten-Crusius (Zc. p. 267) considers 
the -gue €&nyyteeor, for “ fasti sunt pars actorum publicornm.” 
Cutijeta, 24 

Livium Augustam proaviam, Ulixem stolatum identidem appellons, etiam 
ignobilitatis quadam ad senatum epistula atguere ausus est, quasi materno 
ave decurione Fundano ortam; cum publicis monumentis certuim sit, Aufi- 
dium Lureconem (Mex. Lyrgonem] Rotmae honoribus functunt. 

As a mutter of fact, the nomen of Livia’s grandfather on her 
mother’s side was Alfidiua, not Aufidius. See CL. DX, 5661, 
ALFIDIA M. F. MATER AUGUSTAE; wid. LT, 1607, ALFIDLAE 
MAT. AUGUSTAE; Bull. del école franpaise I Athénes, 1SO8—7T1, 
p- 231, o dios | "AAdcéiar Thy wnitépa Peas “lovAias | SeSacr[ FIs, 
ete. For an explanation of the discrepancy, see Pauly-Wis- 
sowa, Heal-Eney., under Awfidiva Lureo. The eonfasion be- 
tween Alfidius and Aufidius suggests that there may have been 
a close resemblance in the vulgar pronunciation. 

Cfourtioa, 41 

Novas etiam commentuos est litteras tres, ac numero yelerum quasi maxi- 
me necessarins addidit; de quarum ratione cum privatua adhue volumen 
edidisset, ox princeps non difficulter optinuit ut in uau quoque promiscuo 
essent. Extat talis scriptura in pleriaque libris ac diurnis titulisque operum. 

These so-called Clandian letters are discussed by Corssen, 
Ausaprache d. Lat, Sprache, 1, pp. 26 f., and by Bicheler, De Ti 
Qlaudio Grammatico, Elberfeld, 1856. Cf. Tac. Ann. XI, 14. 
There is abundant epigraphical evidence for the character 4 
to represent consonantal w (e.g. CLL. VI, 355, 2034, ete.), and 
for the character + to represent the sound midway between 
rand « (e.g. the well-known inscription in the Capitoline 
Museum, CLE. V1, 553). No certain example exists of the 
letter 3, to represent the sound of the Greek letter V. 


Il. PASSAGES REFERRING TO INSCRIPTIONS THAT SUE- 
TONTUS MAY VERY LIKELY HAVE EXAMINED 
Cocsr, 
(Plebs) postea solidam columnam prope viginti pedum lapidis Numidici 
in foro statuit scripsitque: Parenti Patrine, Apud eam longo tempore 


sacrificare, Vol suscipere, controversins quasdam interposito per Caesarem 
late iurando distrahere perseveravit. 
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Whether this column was still anywhere to be seen in Sue- 
tonius'’s time, we do not know. The last sentence, Apud eam 
- + + perseveravit, seems to point towards the hypothesis that 
the plebs had ceased to offer sacrifice, to make vows, ete., in 
the presence of the column, From a reference of Cicero (ad 
Aft. XIV, 15, 2) it would appear that the column had been re- 
moved, but it may have been preserved.) The inscription is 
worded differently Cie. ad Fam, XII, 3, Parenti optimo merito. 


Caligula, 1h 

De sororibus auctor fuit, ut omnibus sacramentis adiceretur: neque me 
fiberoeque meos eoriores habebo quam Gainm hahee et soreres eius: item rela- 
Honibus consulum ; quod bonum felirque sit C. Caesari soraribuague eius. 

The formula, neque me liberoeque meos cariores habebo quam 
Gaium habeo et sorores eiua, has, so far as | know, no inserip- 
tional authority. But quod bonum felixque sit C'. Caveari sorori- 
busque etus was proposed hy Mommsen (Eph, Epiy. V. p. 158), 
a8 4 conjectural restoration of the mutilated passage in the 
Acta of the Fratres Arvales, It was restored differently by 
Henzen (CLL. VI, 2028' = ed. Henzen, p. xlii). On the 
oath taken in the name of the Emperor Caligula, see, in 
general, Hph. Epig. V, pp. 154 f Cf. Dio Cass. LIX, 3. 


Catiguia, 4 
Tres gladios in necem suam praeparates Marti Ultori, addito elovio, con- 
secravit. 
Catigula, 41 
Eins modi vectigalibus indictis neque propositia, cum per ignorantiam 
scriptorae multe commissa fierent, tandem flagitante populo proposuit 
quidem logem, sed et minutissimis litteris et angustissimo loco, uti ne eui 
describere liceret. 
CTanwedine, 1 
Nec contents elogium tumulo eius (Drusi) versibus a se compositia’ in- 
sculpisisse, etiam vitae memoriam prost oratione eomposuit. 


One wonders if Suetonius did not make use of this efoginm 
in writing the first chapter of the life of Clandins, Perhaps, 


‘Ch Baumgarten-Crosiua, I, p, 165, sed potuit manere Toco, whi Fuerat 
colwnnd, sanetitas qicediani, donee Angustis, teste Appians, templum ih 
ectrecit. 
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however, the words versiius a se compositis should lead us to 
infer that Suetonius’s source for his statement was purely 
literary. Similar elogia were, very likely, those of L. and C. 
Caesar ( CL7_L. V1, 894, 895). 


Vere, 10 

Recitavit et carmina, non modo domi sed et in theatro, tanta universorum 
lsetitin, ut ob recitationem supplicatio decreta sit, eaque pars carminum 
aureis litteris Iovi Capitolino dicata. 

An eratio inscribed upon a silver column is reported by 
Xiphilinus, LXI, 3. Dio Cassius (ALIV, T) states that a 
decree, passed as a mark of honor to Caesar, was inscribed in 
gilt letters upon a silver pillar. 


Galba, 2 

Neroni Galba suceessit uullo gradu contingens Caesarum domum, sed 
hand dubie nobilissinius magnaque et vetere prosapia, ut qui statuarum 
titulis pronepotem se Quinti Catuli Capitolini semper ascripserit. 

©. Lutatius Catulus, cos. TS Bc. (CLL. VI, 1314), well 
known as a firm supporter of Cicero in suppressing the con- 
spiracy of Catiline, won the cognomen Capitolinus by his dedi- 
cation of the temple of Jupiter Capitolinus, destroyed by fire 
in 83 nic. (Tac. Hist. 3, 72). No inscription is extant in 
which Galba is called pronepos of Catulus.! Cp. Plot. Galba, 3. 


iteltine, 3 
Defunectum (1. Vitellium, Imp. A. Vitelli patruum) senatus poblico 
funere honoravit, item statua pro rostris cum hae inseriptione: pietatis 
immobilis erga principem. 
No such inseription is extant, or is mentioned by Tacitus. 


Veapaatanta, 1 
Locus etiam ad sextum miliarium & Nursis Spoletiom euntibos in monte 
summo appellator Vespasiae, ubi Vespasioram complura mouumenta extant, 
imagnur indictum splendoria familine et vestutatia, 
This refers, 1] think, rather to buildings, ete., that the Ves- 
pasii had constructed than to tituli. See the notes on (LL. 
TX, 4541. 


1 Popillia, the mother of Catulus, had, as second Timshand, L. Inline Caesar, 
the grandfather of L. Tullos Caesar who was consul in (A) no. 
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Domitian, 6, 15 

Plurima et amplissima opera ineendio absumpta restituit, in quis et 
Capitolium, quod rursus arserat; sed omnia sub titulo tantum suo ac sine 
ulla pristini auctoris memoria. 

Tanos arcusque cum quudrigia et insignibus triumphorum per regiones 
urhia tantos ac tot extruxit, ut cuidam Graece insecriptum sit: areL 

The text in the latter passage is not sound (see Roth, ed, Suet. 
p. 1), a condition no doubt due to the similarity of the word 
arei (apeet) to arena. We should probably understand from 
this passage, however, that arei was not cut upon the public 
monument as an inscription, but was rather simply written or 
seratched upon it. 


ll. PASSAGES REFERRING TO INSCRIPTIONS THAT, IN 
ALL PROBABILITY, WERE NOT EXAMINED BY SUETO- 
NIUS PERSONALLY 

Caesar, 60 


Subscripsere quidam Luci Bruti statuae: Utinam viveres! 

This, again, was rather written than cut on the base of the 
statue. There exists, to be sure, an inscription worded thus, 
but it has been shown to be false, CL. VI, Part V, *1". 
Cf. Plat. Brut. §. 


Caesar, 81 

Paucos ante menses, cum in colonin Capua deducti lege Inlin coloni ad 
extruendas villas vetustissima sepulehra dissicerent, idqne ep studiosina 
facerent, quod aliquantum vaasculorum operis antiqui scrutantes reperiebant, 
tabula aenes in monimento, in quo dicebatur Capys conditor Capuae sepultua, 
invents est, conseripta litteris verbiaque (raecis hac sententin, Quandoque 
ossa Capyis detecta easent, fore wt Fulop prognatus. manu comsangwineorum 
necaretur magnisqgue mor Italiane eladiius windicaretur. Culms Tei, ne quis 
fabulosam ant commenticiam putet, suctor est Cornelius Balbus, familiaris- 
simus Caesaris. 

Such an inseription, of course, hardly existed, though there 
ia no good reason to doubt that ancient tombs were found, in 
which there might have been some inscribed objects, Cf. CULL, 
X, p. 365: “Sed, ut par est, non magis defuerunt, qui clarae 
urhi Troianum quendam Capyn conditorem adsererent eumgue 
cum domo ea quae Romam condidisse fertur aliqua ratione 
coniunctum, in qua opinione et antiquissimus Hecataeus fuisse 
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dicitur (fr. 27 Muell.) et posteriores complures (Coelius, apud 
Servium ad Aen. 10; Ovidius, fast. 4, 45; Dionys. I, 73; 
Suetonius, Caes, 81; al.)." It should be noted that the in- 
scription is quoted in indirect discourse, and that Suetonius, 
by his last statement, ewiue rei... Caesaris, implies that the 
truthfulness of the account had been questioned. 


Augustus, 12 

Et quo magis paenitentiam prioris aectae approbaret, Nursinos grandi 
pecanin et quam pendere nequirent muliatos extorres oppido egit, quod 
Mutinensi acie interemptorum civium tumulo publice extructo ascripserant, 
pro libertate eos oceubuisse, 

Caligula, § 

(Plinins) addit etiam pro argumento, aras ibi ostendi inseriptas: ob 
Agrippinae puerperium... Nee Plini opiniowem inseriptio arse 
quiequam adiuverit, cum Agrippina bis in ea regione filias enixa sit, et 
qualiscumque partas sine ullo sexus diserimine puerperium vocetur, quod 
antiqui etiam puellas pueras, sicut et pueros puellos dictitarent. 


The inscription has never been found. See below, pp. 48 fi. 


Were, 41 
Leviterque modo in itinere frivelo auspicio mente recreata, cum adnotas- 
set insculptum monumento militem Gallam ab equite R. oppressum trahi 
crinibus, ad eum speciem exiluit gaudio caslumque adoravit. 


Nero, 45 
Statuse ius a vertice cirrus appositua est cum inscriptione Grasca, mune 
demum agenda éise, ef traderet tandem! Alterius eollo ascopera deligata, 
aimulque titulus: Eye quid potui? sed tu eullewm meruisti. Ascriptum et 
colomnis, wom Gallos eum contanie excitesse. 
These inseriptions, as the context shows, were written, and 
not of a permanent character. 


Nero, 47 
Duos seyphoes gratissimi usus, quoa Homerios a cnelatura carminum 
Homeri vocoalut, solo intisit, 
Fifettios, 10 
Pari vanitate atqoue insolentin lipiden memorine Othonis inseriptiun 
intuens, dignum eo Mausoleo ait, pugionemqne, quo id se oeciderat, in 
Agrippinensem coloniam misit Marti dedicandam. 
With this passage we may compare Plutarch's statement 


( Otho, 18). 
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Veapasion, 1 

Manebantque imagines o civitatibus ¢i positae sub hoe titulo: KaAis 

An inseription, | KAAQC TEAQNHCANTI AN}, inseribed 
upon the base of a statue believed to be that of Vespasian, 
was reported first by Boissard, Ant. Hom. 1, Tab. 51, then by 
Montfancon, Ant. Expl. LT, 1, 10, Tab, 1, afterwards by Franz, 
O.7.G. S897. and recently by Kaibel, Jnser. Graee. Sieil. et 
Ttal. 123*, who regards it as spurious. 


Titus, 4 

Tribunus militum et in Germania et in Britannia meroit summa indns- 
triae, nec minore modestiae fama, sicut apparet statuarum et imagimum ems 
multitudine ac titulis per utramqoe provinciam. 

Not a single honorary inscription erected to Titus has thus 
far been found in Britain. The only three from that country 
that mention his name (CLE. VII, 1204, 1205; Epil. Epiy. 
VI, 1121) are on pigs of lead. From Germany, only one is 
reported by Brambach, C.L#A, Add, 2040. Suetonius knew 
of the existence of these tituli, very likely ‘rom the reports of 
the transactions of the Senate, preserved in the public archives. 


IV. PASSAGES REFERRING IN A GENERAL WAY TO IN- 
SCRIPTIONS THEMSELVES, OR TO MONUMENTS OFTEN 
INSCRIBED 

Reference is made in numerous passages to monuments that 
are, as a role, inscribed, or, in a general way, to inscriptions. 

The most important instances of the latter are: 

Coesar, 33 
Ae mox, lege iam in aes incisa et in aerarium condita, corrigeret errorem. 
With this compare lesp. 8, below. 
Anguatua, 31 
Tiaque et opera coiuaque manentibus titulis restituit. 
Auguatusa, 07 
Cum lustrum in campo Martic magna popul frequentia conderet, aquiln 


com saepius cireumvolavit, transgressaque in vicinam aedem super nomen 
Agrippae od primam litteram sedit. 
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This building was perhaps the Pantheon; see the inscription, 
C.IL. V1, 896. Cf. Dio Cass. LIV, 28. 


Augustue, 7 

Sub idem tempus ictu folminis ex inseriptione statuae eius prima nominis 
littera effluxit. 

Cf. Dio Cags. LIV, 29. 

Caligula, 14 

Non defuerunt qui depugnaturos se armis pro salute aegri quique capita 
sua titulo proposito vorerent. 

Caligula, 

Statuas virocrum inlustrium, ab Augusto ex Capitolina area propter angus- 
tias in campum Martium conlatas, ita subvertit atque disiecit ut restitui 
salvis titulis non potuerint. 

Feapasianua, 8 

Aerearumaque tabularum tria milia, quae simul conflagraverant, restitu- 
enda suacepit, undique inveatigatia exemplaribus; instrumentum imperii 
pulcherrimum ac vetustissimum, quo continebantur puene ab exordio urbis 
senatus consulta, plebi scita de societute et foedere ac privilegio cuicumaque 
concessis. 

From this passage we may infer that Suetonius was acquainted 
with monuments of the character described; see Mommesen, 
Staatereeht, TF, p. 957, n. 2 Cf. Ces. 28 (above, p. 63), and 
Aug. D4: curasse ne senatus consultum ad aerarium deferretur. 


Domitianua, 15 
Atque etiam e basi statuse triumphalis titulus exeussus vi procellae in 
MOnImentum proxumuim deidit. 
Domitianus, 23 
Novissime eradendos ubique titulos abolendamque omnem memoriam 
decerneret, 
The name of Domitian was not in all cases erased from hia 
tituli, but very often. See C.Z. I, 2477, TIT, 312, 4013, VI, 
308, ete. Cf. Macrob, Sat. I, 12, 37. 


Important references to monuments often provided with 
Inseriptions are: 
Augustus, 1 
Ostendebatur ara Octavio consecrata. 


_ 
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Aupustus, $1 
Statuas omnium triumphal effigie In wtraque fori sul portien dedioavit. 
Of the inscriptions cut upon these statues, the so-called elo- 
gia, some have been preserved, CLL. F2, pp. 185 f. 


Avyyuatiea, 
Medico Antonio Musae, coins opera ex ancipiti morbo convaluerat, sta- 
tuain aere conlate imxta aignum Aesculapi stutuerunt. 


Tibertus, 5 
Et quod mox simulacrum Felicitatis ex 8, C. publicatum ibi sit, 


Caligula, T 
Quorum (Germanici et Agrippinae liberorum) duo infantes adhue rapt, 
nnus iam puerascens insigni festivitate, cuius effigiem habitu Cupidinis in 


aede Capitolinae Veneria Livia dedicavit. 


(faved ius, 1 

Praeterea senatus inter alia complura marmoreum arcum cum tropaeis via 
Appia (Druso) decrevit. 

Cf. Cohen, Méd. Imp. I, pp. 220, 231, nos, 1-6; Eckhel, Doe- 
trina Num. VI, pp. 176, 177, for coin type representing this 
monument. See also Jordan, Topogr. d. Stadt Hom, I, 1, 
p- 365, m. 38. 


Claudine, 2 
Claudius natus est Iulio Antonio, Fabio Africano conss. Rl. Aug. Lugu- 
duni, eo ipso die quo primum ara ibi Auruste dedicata est. 
See Gurdthausen, Augustus, 11, 2, pp. 364 ff., and cf. Strabo, 


IV, 3, p. 192. 
Cloudinva, 11 


Tiberio marmoreum arcum iuxta Pompei theatrum, decretum quidem 
olim a senatu verum omissum peregit. 


Neru, 40 

Reliquias (Neronia) Ecloge et Alexandria nutricea cum Acte concubina 
eentili Domitiorum monimento condiderunt, quod prospicitur e campo Mar- 
tio impositum colli Hortulorum. In eo monimento solium porphyreticl tmar- 
moris, superstante Lunensi ara, circumseptim est lapide Thasio. 

Beyond doubt, Suetonius saw and examined this monument, 
and an inseription upon it may have been the souree of his 
information regarding those who paid the last rites of burial to 
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Nero. For the location of the monument, see Lanciani, Forma 
Uritia Romae (Mediol. 1804), Fase. U1, Tab. I, and Besehret- 
buny der Stadt Rem, U1, 2, pp. 569 ff. 


Veapusianes, 12 


Quin et conantis quosdam originem Flavii generis ad conditores Reatinos 
comitemqne Herculis, coins monimentum extat Salaria via, referre irrisit 
ultro. 


VY. PASSAGES THAT EXHIBIT A RESEMBLANCE TO 
EXISTING [INSCRIPTIONS 


I have found three passages of this character, but the resem- 
blance cannot be considered specially significant. 


Anuyustia, 37 

Equites R. naitalem etus sponte atque consensu biduo semper celebrarunt. 
Omnes ordines im lacum Curti quot annis ex voto pro salute eins stipem 
laciebant, item Ral. Ian. strenum in Capitolio, etiam absenti, ex qua 
summa pretiogissima deorum simulacra mereatus, vieatim dedicabat, wt 
Apollinem Sandaliarium et Iovem Tragoedum aliaque. 

With this may be compared the inscription published in 
Notiz. d. Seavi, 1888, p. 224: IMP + CAES/I/DIVI+ F - AVGVST| 
PONTIF - MAXIMVS - COS - XI | TRIBVNICIA- POTEST - XIII | 
EX STIPE -QVAM - POPVLVS - ROMANVS! K - IANVARIIS - 
APSENTI- El - CONTVLIT | IVLIO. ANTONIO + AFRICANO - 
FABIO- COS | MERCVRIO: SACRVM. See also CLEE. VI, 
40458, 


CTatedsis, 20 
Claudine aquae gelidos et uberes fontes, quorum alteri Caeruleo, alteri 
Curtio et Albudigne nomen est, simulque rivum Anienis novi lapideo opere 
in urbem perdaxit, divisitque in plurimos et ornatiesimos lacus. 
With this we may compare the inscription which is still to be 
seen above the so-called Porta Maggiore, in the wall of Aurelian, 


= 


at Rome, CLLL, VI, 1256: Tl-CLAVDIVS DRYSI F-CAISAR 
AVGVSTVS GERMANICVS PONTIF- MAXIM:| TRIBVNICIA 
POTESTATE XIl COS-V IMPERATOR XXViI PATER PATRIAE 
| AQVAS CLAVDIAM EX FONTIBVS OVI VOCABANTVR CAE- 
RVLEVS ET CVRTIVS A MILLIARIO XXXXV/ ITEM ANIENEM 
NOVAM A MILLIARIO LXIl SVA IMPENSA IN VRBEM PER- 
DVCENDAS CVRAVIT. 
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The additional matter in Suetonius’s account points to an- 
other source. Cf. Pliny, V. . 36, 121, 122. Frontinus, De 
aquaeduet, 1, 14, reads Albudinus, perhaps more correctly. 


CVawdlice, 21 z 

Feeit et Saeculares, quasi anticipatos ab Augusto nec legitimo tempori 
Treservalos, quamvis ipse in bisteriis suts prodat, intermissos eos Augustum 
multo post, diligentissime annorum rations subducta, in ordinem redeginse. 
Quare vox praccouis irrisa est, invitantis more sollemni ad Indos, guos nee 
apectassel quisquam nec spectaturus éase!, cum superessent adhue qui spects- 
verant, et quidem histrionum producti olim tune quoque producerentur, 

Compare |. 56 of the familiar inscription commemorating the 
Ludi Saeculares, as celebrated by Augustus (Eph. Epig. VIII, 
p. 220); Aas neque ultra quam semel alli mor[talium eos apectare 
ficet]. Cf. also Zosimus, 2.5: mepudrres of xnpuces, cis THe éop- 
THY qumerat wavres deéXevow eri Géay Iw oltre wpdrepay eldov ore 
peta tatra @eaoorta:: and Herodianns, 3. 8, 10, xadoivres 
jeew cai Gedcacfai wavras & pyre eldov pare dorrar. The 
passage in Suetonius may possibly be taken from a Senatus- 
Consultum passed in the time of Claudius, but worded like 
the one promulgated in connection with the celebration of 
Augustus. 


VI. MISCELLANEOUS REFERENCES 
Caesar, 30 
Peregrinis in senatum allectis, libellus propositus est: Bonu factum: ne 
quis sendfori nore curiam monatrare velit! 
Vitellins, 14 
Statin libellas propositus est, ef Chaldeens dicere, bonuwm faetum, ne Vitel- 
fine Germonicne intro eundem Calendarwn diem wiquam eset. 
Bonum fachon, abbreviated B+ F+, occurs in inscriptions ; ef. 
Hull. Com, 1882, p. 159, and 1884, p. 58; see also the Acta of 
the Ludi Saeculares, celebrated by Augustus, 1. 80. 


Anygustinca, 20 
Multaque o multis tune extructa-sunt, sieut . . . a Munatio Planco aedes 
Saturni. 


With these words compare CUE. X, 6087. 
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Tiberius, 20 
Dedieavit et Concordise aedem, item Pollucis et Castoris suo fratriaque 
nomine, de manubiis, 
One wonders if Suetonius did not know this from an inspec- 
tion of the dedicatory inscriptions of the respective temples, 


Augustus, &0 
Tn diplomatibus libellisque et epistolis signandis initin sphinge usus est, 
mox imagine Mayni Alexandri, novissime sua, Dioscuridis manu seulpta, 
QUA sifnare insecutl quoque principes perseverarunt. 


Compare the Acta of the Fratres Arvales for February 26, 
of the year 118 a.p. (C.0Z. VI, p. 587). 


Is it not possible that, in writing the aecount of the life of 
Germanicns (Cal. 1-7), Suetonius may have consulted the 
inscription, C.2L. VI, 911, or an official copy of it? 


Caligiie, 
This is interesting in showing how Suetonius has treated the 
conflicting testimony of historians, of an inseription, and of 
the Acta. 


C. Caesar natus est pridie Rl. Sept. patre suo et C. Fonteio Capitone 
eos. Uhi natus sit, incertum diversitas tradentium facit. CN. Lentulus 
Gaetulicus Tiburi genitum seribit, Plinius Secundnus in ‘Treveris, vieo Am- 
bitarvio supra Confluentes; addit etiam pro argumento aras ihi ostendi 
inscriptas: ob Agrippinae puerperium, Versiculi imperante mox 
#0 divuigati apud hibernas legiones procreatum indicant: 

in castria natus, patriie nutritus in armis, 
fam designati principis omen erat. 


Ego in actis Anti editum invenio. Gaetulicum refellit Plinius quasi menti- 
tin per adulationem, ut ad Landes iuvenis gloriosique principis aliquid etiam 
ex urbe Merouli sacta sumeret, abusumaqne andentina mendacio, quod ante 
annum fere natus Germanico filiua Tiburi fuerat, appellatus ef ipse C. 
Caesar; de euius mamabili pleritia itmaturoque obitu supra diximus, Pl 
mie arguit ratio temporum., Nam qui res Augusti memoriae mandarunt, 
aaa exacto consulatu in Galliam missum consentiunt, inm nate 
nic, 

_Nee Plini opinionem inseriptio arae quicquam adinverit, eum Agrippina 
bis a regione filias enixa sit, et qualiscumeue partus sine ullo sexus dis- 
ering puerperium vocetur, quod antiqui etiam puellas pueras, sient et 
pueros puellos dictitarent. Extat at Augusti epistula, ante paucos quam 


a ‘ we 
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obiret menses od Agrippinam neptem ita seripta de Gaio hoe (neque enim 
quisquam iam alius infans nomine pari tunc supererat): Puerum Gaim 
MW. AL Jun. ai dii volent wt ducerent Talarius ef Asillius, heri cum tis cun- 
situ, Mitte praeterea cum co ex servis meis wedicum, quem scripsi Germanico 
gi vellet uf retineret. Valelis, mea Agrippina, e dabis operam ut vaolens per- 
renios ad Germanicum tuwa, Abunde parere arbitror, non potuisse 1bi nasci 
Gaium, quo prope bimulus demum perductus ab urbe sit, Versiculorum 
quoque fidem eadem hace elevant et eo facilius, quod i sine auectore sunt. 
Sequenda est igitur, quae sola restat publici instrumenti auctoritas, praeser- 
tim com Gaius Antinm, omnibus semper locis atque secessibus praclatum, 
non aliter quam natale solum dilexerit tradaturque etiam sedem ac dom 
cilium imperil taedio urbis transferre eo deatinasse. 

Thus Suetonius values the testimony of the acta highest. 
Cf. Tac. Ann. I, 41. confirming the evidence of the inserip- 
tion. See above, p. 52. 

Caliguia, 15 

The tituli sepulerales of Agrippina and of Nero are extant 
(CLL. VI, 886, 887), but it is impossible to assert that Sue- 
tonius saw them. 

Caligula, S3 

Agrippae se nepotem neque credi neque dici ob ignobilitatem eins vole- 
bat, suscensebatque, si qui vel oratione vel carmine imaginibus eum Caesarum 
insererent. 

See Cohen, Méd. Jmp. 1, p. 241, n. 31, and De Ruggiero, 
Diz. Epigr. U1, p. 32 ( fin.). 


Clovdiua, 17 

Ao sine ullo proelio aut sanguine intra paucissimos dies parte insulse in 
deditionem tecepta, sexto quam profectus erat mense Romam rediit, tri- 
tinphavitque maxima apparati. 

Smilda! thinks that Suetonins seems here to have followed 
the titulus triumphalis, CLL. V1, 920. CE. note on Vesp. 4. 
p. 60. 

Cfoudina, 24 
Triumphalia ornaments Siluno, filiae suse sponso, nondum puberi dedit. 


With this compare CLD. XIV, 2500. 


10. Suetont Tranquil’ vita Diet Claudii, Groningae, 189), p. 79. 
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CNaudins, 25 

Equestris militias ita ordinavit, ut post eohortem alam, post alam tribu- 
natum legionis daret. 

With this compure the note of Cagnat (Cowra d’épig, latine, 
p. 110), “cet ordre hiérarchique, qui nest pas contirmé pur les 
inscriptions de cette epoque, fut, en tout eas, bientit mter- 
verti”; but CLL. XTV, 2960 seems to be an example. Sa, 
too, what follows: stipendiague tnetituit e¢ imaginariae militiae 
genus, quod vocatur supranumerum, quo absentes et titulo 
tenus Pungerentur, is hardly contirmed by the inscriptions; but 
cf, Mommsen, Steatsreeht, IL, p. 552, n. 1, On the milites 
supernumerari, cf. Marquardt, Organisation Mil. (Paris, 181), 
ps eos, ta. 

It is interesting also to note here Nero, 25: item statuas suas 
citharoedico habitu (qua nota etiam nummum percwsail). 

For coms with this type, see Cohen, Méd. Timp. 1, p. 292, 
n. 106-205. 

Fespastenus, 4 

Clandio principe Narcisat gratia legatus legionis in Germaniam missus 
eat: inde in Britanniam translatus, tricies cum hoste couflixit. Duns vali- 
dissimas gentes superque vigintl oppida et insulam Veetem Britanniae 
proximam in dicionem redegit, partim Auli Planti legati conaularis partim 
Clandii tpsius ductu. | 

“Worte denen,” says Hiibner, referring to this passage 
(Hermes, XVI, p. 628, n. 5), “ wolil der Text einer Triumphal- 
inschrift zu Grunde legt.” 

There are some passages which, although they may have been 
taken from books as sources, still are expressed in language 
peculiar to inseriptions, ¢. g. Aug. 30: Aedes sacras vetuastate 
conlapaas aut incendio abaumptas refeeit; Cal. 21: Syracusis 
confapsa vetustate moenia deornmaue avdea refectae; Claud, 25 - 

*templumque in Sicilia Veneris Erycinae vetustate conlapsum ut 
er aerario pap. ft. reficeretur, auctor Fuit; Any. Hi: etatwam 
acre confato .. . statuerunt; Coes, 26: Forum de manubiia! 
tnehoavit, ete, 


'Ch Aug. 50, ee manublall peewnia, which is not the language of ineeriptions, 
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VI. THE COGNOMINA AND TITLES OF THE EMPERORS, 
OCCURRING IN SUETONIUS'S NARRATIVE, AS CONFIRMED 
BY THE INSCRIPTIONS 


[ have investigated this phase of the subject, so that, if pos- 
sible, it might appear whether, in obtaining his knowledge of 
these titles or cognomina, Suetonius made use of literary evi- 
dence only, or corroborated what he found in written docu- 
ments, by an inspection also of epigraphical evidence. 


Corer, Ti 

Non evim honores modo nimios recepit; continuum consulatum, perpe- 
tuam dictaturam, praefecturamque morum, insuper praenomen Lmperatoris, 
coguomen Patris patriae. - 

Of these offices, we have inscriptional evidence for only 
dictator, CTL. U, 5439, IX, 2463, 4191; for pater patriae, DX, 
$4; and imperator, IX, 2563, I], 5439, c. 104, where imperator is 
not a praenomen. Cf. Josephus, Ant. Fd. 14, 10, 2; 14. 10. 7, 
and on the other hand, CLLG. S668, CLULZ, T, p. 598 (iv. non. 
Aug.). See in general (LEZ. 1, pp. 451-453, and Mommsen, 
Staatsrecht, Il, p. THT, n. 1. 


Awguatua, T 
Infanti cognomen Thurino inditum est. 
See above, pp. 40 ff. 
Atpuastica, T 
Postea Gui Caesaris et deinde Augusti copnomen assumpsit. 
This does not need to be confirmed by inseriptions (cf. 
Cacnat, Cours d'épigr. lat. p. 171). 


Augustus, 58 
Patris patriae cognomen wniversi repentino maximoque consensu 
detuleraut ei. 
Cf. Cagnat (fLe¢.), and Fast. Praen., non. Febr. (CULL. 7, 
[)- UE). 
Tiberius, 17 
Consuerunt etiam quidam ut Pannonicns, alii ut Invictus, nonnulli wt 
Pius cocnominaretur. Sed de cognomime intercessit Augustus, eo contentum 
repromittens, quod se defuncto suscepturns esset. 
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None of the tituli of Tiberius show these cognomina, not 
even those erected after the death of Augustus. See O.ZL. 
IX, p. 698, n. to 4192, May 26. : 

Tiberius, 26, GT 

Pracnomen quoque imperatoris copnomenque patris patriae, et 
civicam im vestibulo coronam recusavit; ac ne Augusti quidem nomen, 
quamcquam hereditarium, ullis nisi ad reges ne dynastas epistolis nddidit. 

Ideoque, ut imperium inierit, et patris patrine appellationem .. . 
Tecisisse . 

The praenomen of Jmperator nowhere occurs in the inacrip- 
tions of Tiberius of Italian provenance, but appears in three 
entire inscriptions from Africa (C00. VIL, 685, 10023; Eph. 
Emig. V, 1436 ; and in two that are mutilated, VIII, 5205, 
10018 (perhaps also 10492). 

There has been found, so far as I know. no Latin titulus of 
Tiberius in which he is called pater patriae (see CL. G. 2087), 
although Cagnat (p. 160) makes the statement that all the 
Emperors bore this title; but ef. Mommsen, Staatereeht, I, 
pp. 779, 780. The phrase in § 67 (existimant quidam) seems to 
refer to some written source of information. Suetonius’s state- 
ment is corroborated by Tac. Ann. 1,72; Dio Cass. LVU, 8. 

Tiberius is often called Aujustuse in inscriptions, although it 
is to be noted here that Suetonius’s source was the letters of 


the Emperor. | 
Tiberiua, 50 


Tulit etiam perindigne actom in senatu, ut titulus suis quasi Augusti, ita 
et Liviae filius adiceretur. Quare non porentem patriae appellari, 
nol Ulam insigném honorem recipere publics passua est. 

Tiberius's fliation is nowhere expressed thus in his inserip- 
tions, although Livia is occasionally called mater Ti. Cacsaris, 
asin CULL. I, 2088; IX, 3804; X, 7340, 7501; Bph. Epi, 
IV, 366. There is no epigraphical evidence for Livin being 
parens patriae, but she has the title of mater patriae on the 
eoins of the colonies. See Eckhel, Doctrina Num. VI, p. 155, 


Caligula, 22 
_Compluribus cognominibus adsumptis (nam et pius et eastrorum 
filiua et pater exercituum et optimus maximus Caesar yoca- 
hatur) ... et quidam eum Latiarem Lovem consalutarunt, 


Jalal 
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None of these copnomina are, of course, found in the tituli 
of Caligula, while in our passage no mention is made of the 
cognomen of Gernianicus which alone has épigraphical evi- 
dence ; so, too, the fact that Caligula refused the prienomen of 
Imperator is passed by in silence. 


(Youdine, 1 
Germanici cognomen (senatus deerevit) ipai ( Druso patri) poate risque eins. 
Drusus is often called Germanicus in his tituli, Clandius 
nearly everywhere; but it is clear that Suetonius knew this 
from a devree of the Senate. 


Claudine, 1 
Praenomine Imperatoris abstinuit, 
This is generally contirmed by the monuments; exceptions 
are in the Acta of the Fratres Arvales, CLL. V1, p. 4675 1.10 £ 


Nera, 8 
Ex immensis, quibus cumulabatur, honoribus tantum Patris patriae 
nomine recusato propter aetatem. 
Nero assumed the title at the end of 65 a.p. (Egbert, Latin 
dnseriptions, p. 128), but quod notadile eat, it does not occur in 
the privilegium of the year 60, July 2(C.EZ IL, p. 844). 


Gralia, 4 

Adoptatusqua ((ialba) a noverca sua Livi nomen et Ovellne coghomen 
assumpsit, mutate pracwomine; nam Lucium mox pro Servio usque od 
fem pis imperii MSUrpMivit. 

The inscriptions of Galba are, of course, yery few in num- 
ber, especially those that were erected before he was saluted 
Emperor, so that upon no monument inscribed in Latin is he 
called Lucius Livins Ocella. In OU G. 4957, however. his 
name is given Aovxios; Ai(Sis SeSactos Tovdsrieos Cad Sas 
Avroxpareap and Aotwoe Ae{Siog ZovAwikios Tad Sas Kaicap 
SeBaoros Adroxparap. See CLE. VI, 1446, and Eekhel, 
Doctrina Num. V1, pp. 299, 300, 

(raiba, +, Ser. Galba Imp, 


Othe, 2, Otho imperator. 
Vit. a, A. Vitellius L. filins Tmperator, 
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The praenomen Imperator regularly precedes the nomen on 
the coins of Otho (Cohen, Méd. Imp. 1, pp. 362-954), and 
regularly follows the nomen on the coins of V itellius (Cohen, 
Le, pp. 855 f.); on the coins of Galba, however, it is very often 
put after the nomen, sometimes also before it (Cohen, pp. 319 ff; 
Eckhel, op. cit. pp. 291, 292). This order is confirmed by the 
few existing inseriptions, CLL. IT, p. 1998; xX, 770, Ti1; 
VI, 929, pp. 496, 408; XIV, 2496+ (ef. Bull. deff’ Inet. 1sv1, 
p- 21); with the exception of CLL. X, 8016, where see the 
note. Cf. Mommsen, Staaterecht, I, p. 769, n. 5, and Eckhel, 
op, eit. VILL, p. 349, § 1. 

Piteliius, 

Cognomen Germanici delatum ab universis cupide recepit, Augusti distu- 
lit, Cassaria in perpetuum recusavit. 

In the inscriptions Vitellius is regularly called (rermanicus ; 
he is called Augustus in the mutilated inseription, CLL. ATV, 
2496, if it has been rightly restored by Dessau (see Index, HI), 
and also in the fragmentary Acta of the Fratres Arvales, a.d. 
If non. Tun., C70. VI, p. 499, Tab. II, 1. 12; yet he is not 
riven this title in the Acta of II kal. Tun., and it is not found 
upon coins (Eckhel, op. cit. VI, p. 309). There is no epi- 
eraphical evidence that Vitellins bore the cognomen Cuesar, 
with the exception of the mutilated inscription, X, 8016, 
a TVRRE XLII | imP~ A+ VITELLIVS: Ciiil, Ct. Tae. Hist. 
1, 62; 2, 623-38, 58. 

Viteltinva, 1 

Seque perpetuum consulem (ordinavit). 

This is confirmed by CLL. VI, 929, A+ VITELLIVS | - IM- 
PERATOR:|COS~-PERP. Cf. Mommsen, Staatarecht, Il, 
p. LOOT, m. 2. 

Vespeasinnua, 1 

Ae ne tribuniciam quidem potestatem * patria patrine appellationem nisi 
sero recepit. [Roth supplies aut before patris,] : 

Vespasian received the tribwnicia potestas for the first time 
on July 1.69 a.0. The inseription in which he is first called 
pater patriwe, CG. AX, 8000, belongs to the yeur T0 (some 
time before July 1), and yet in the wilitum privtlegium VI 
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(CULE. IT, p. 849), dated March T of the same year, he does 
not have this title, But this is not important, for, although 
the Emperor is named peter patriae in the privilegia (CID. 
IT, pp. 850, 1909) of April 5,71 a.p., he is not in later inserip- 
tions, (LL. X, 8828 (77 a.n.), 3829 (78 a.p.), XIV, 9485. 


Titus, ti 

Triumphavit cum patre censaramque gessit una, eidem collega et in 
tribunicia potestate et in septem consulatibus fuit. 

Titus was censor together with his father in the years 73 
and 74 a.p. (Mommsen, Steatsrecht, II, p. 338, n. 1). Also, 
having had his father as colleague throughout, he was holding 
the tribunicia potestas for the eighth time, and was consul for 
the seventh time, when Vespasian died on July 28, 79 a-n. 


Homitianwa, 1 

Pari arrogantia, cum procuratorum suorum nomine formalem dictaret 
epistulam, sic coepit: Dominus et devs noster hoc feri iubet. Unde institutum 
posthac, ut ne scripto quidem ac sermone cuiuaquam appelluretur aliter. 
++. Consulatus septemdecim cepit. quot ante eum nemo; ex quibus septem 
medios coutinuavit, ... Germaniei cognomine assumpto. 

In the inscriptions, at any rate, Domitian is nowhere named 
Dominus et Deus. See Mommsen, Staatsrecht, 11, pp. 760-163; 
Eekhel, VII, pp. 364 fol.; and ef. wg. 53, Ti. 27. 

It is shown by epigraphic evidence also that Domitian, sur- 
passing all previous records, held the consulship seventeen 
times, and from the year 82 to 88 continuously. In the year 
S4 he assumed the cognomen Germanicus, which occurs gener- 
ally in his inseriptions. 

It is necessary merely to refer to the other consulships and 
eensorships mentioned by Suetonius. See Cues. Th: Cal. 17: 
(Naud, 14, 16; Vit. 2; Veap. 4, 8. 


If we consider it certain that the resemblances existing 
between the text of Suetonius and the Monumentum Ancy- 
ranum were due to the fact that the historian made extracts, 
not from the inscription itself, but from an original document 
providing for its erection, or a written copy of that document, 














there are only four passages (Aug. T; Cal. 23; Tib. 5; Claud. 
41) which clearly show that Suetonius made use of epigraphic 
SOUrCes, 

In the case of the other passages, ulthough the account of 
Suetonius often agrees with what is found in inseriptions 
(matter, however, which could be taken as well from literary 
sources), there are yet some passages which prove that Sue- 
tonius not only did not make use of the most ordinury and 
commonly occurring tituli, but did not even read them care- 
fully; if he had done so, we should hardly expect him to make 
the statement he does with regard, for instance, to the prae- 
nomen Auguetus being refused by Tiberius (7%. 26), and with 
regard to other matters, such as those dealt with in 77d. 50 (see 
above, p. 62); Wero, 8 (p. 65); Galba, 2 (p. 50). 

On the other hand, we cannot know detinitely how many 
inscriptions, of which he has made no mention, Suetonius may 
have examined and used as sources. In one instance, Cal. § 
(see above, p. 58), it is noteworthy that he has quoted an 
inscription as deserving some consideration. 

Suetonius, as we have seen, held the important position of 
epistolarum magister under Hadrian (Spart. 12, 3), and so, 
doubtless, had aecess to all important state documents and 
writings that were preserved in various archives. A wealth of 
written historical material was to be found in these archives 
and in the libraries; he was not therefore under the necessity 
of consulting epigraphic monuments directly. In these times, 
however, the amount of documentary evidence available is 
comparatively small, and we must rely much more largely 
upon inscriptions than the ancients did. Finally, as G. Becker 
remarks (J. J. 81, p. 195), “Suetonius potins grammaticus 
erat quam rerum seriptor, et Caesarum Vitas eisdem rationibus 
quibusdam composuit quibus res grammaticas scribebat.”! 


WALTER DENNISON. 


PCE EL Lehmann, Claudius wid Nero wnd thre Zeit, Gothn, 1858, pp. 40, 60. 
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CRETAN EXPEDITION! 
IX 


INSCRIPTIONS FROM GORTYNA, LYTTOS, AND 
LATO PROS KAMARA? 


It gives me pleasure to contribute to the Cretan Series of 
the Jovrnal some inscriptions which have recently come to 
light from among the rich archaeological strata of our island. 
These inscriptions were for the most part found by peasants 
while at work in the fields, and were copied by me in the 
course of a visit to the interior in 1897, 


LORTY SA 
1. Block of common stone found near the so-called «care 
puAes anc® brought into the garden of Georgios Iliakis at 
Haghioi Deka. Height, 0.25 m.; length, 0.70 m.; thickness, 
O39 m.; height of letters, 0.038 m. to 0.042 m. 





' Continued from Vol. 1, 1897, p, 312. 

7 Although the Inseriptions here published were not actoally discovered by 
members of the Cretan Expedition of the Institute, it is by the courtesy of 
Profesor Xanthoudidis ond the kind offices of Professor Halbherr that the 
Editors have the privilege of inecloding them in the Cretan Series, — Eprrons. 


American .oarnal of Archaeology, Secon Series, Journal of the ra | 
Archaeological Institute of America, Vol. IT (135), Nom, 1, & 
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wo 22. can(? oka "EXevGepe| ator 
wae Mievotrios Tuyaperous [A..-- 
... K]Ajrwp “Aydrta Nepoor[ actos 
22. P]Acsapo[s ..]giapxa[é]eo ..- 


ace ee oe ee ie a Bie eee a De 


This inscription is broken on all sides, On the right, the 
lost portion was slight; but at the top, on the left, and probably 
also at the bottom, « larger amount appears to be lacking. 

The part preserved contains a list of proper names, each with 


patronymic and ethnicon. The tirst three names ore of Cretans 


from Eleutherna, L[yttos?], and Chersonesos. The patrr maymic 
and ethnicon of the fourth cannot be certainly miitle out or re- 
stored. The letters still legible at the end of the fourth line 
lend themselves to the restoration “Apeaéio[s], and in that case 
would suggest a citizen of the Cretan city Arcadia. But the 
sthnieon of this city was “Apxas, us we learn from Stephanus 
Byz.. not 'Apedévos. Furthermore, if we alopt "Apwaécos, we 
shall have for the genitive of the patronymic of the preceding 
name an impossible form terminating im ----dt. These consid- 
erations lead us to distribute the letters in such away as to 
begin the ethnicon with Avo-+, and to end the patronymic with 
«ea. In the latter we have a proper name with the ending 
.--dpens (Doric, --dpeas), like [lotvapens, avrdpens, ete, We 
might therefore read [fede japea, —ef. the Boeotian pididdas, — 
but the indications of letters on the stone before g@i are too 
obscure to make this reading certain. 

Eqnally uncertain is the reading of the proper name in the 
first line. The names Mevoiris (cf. Polyb. AAI, 15, ete.) 
and Tuyapnérys, in the second line, are already recorded among 
Cretan names. "Ayarros, in the third line, occurs here — so 
far as | know—for the first time. The mark |, which appears 
on the stone after this name, cannot be a letter, and there is no 
reason for looking for a sign indicating division at this point. 
It is either an accidental mark or is a stonecutter’s blunder. 

The persons here named probably belong to a list of proxene 
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of Gortyna, and this list must therefore be grouped with many 
others of this class which have come to light in the excavations 
of the Institute near the Vigles, 

% Slab of common stone, 0.24 m. high, 0.44 m, long, and 
0.10 m. thick, found in the same place as No. 1. Now in the 
garden of Georgios Liakis at Haghioi Deka. 


STPATONIKA 22a 
= Pp a Ne 3) >. E.pywas. 
The name “Epyes. -voz occurs here for the first time. 


LYTTOS 

The four inseriptions from this city here published are all 
sepulchral, and, like the greater part of funereal monuments 
from Lyttos, belong to the Roman epoch. They were dis- 
covered in the locality known as 's va Byorada, near the 
vineyard of Georgios Stathakis, priest of Nidhi, upon a little 
hill northwest of the ancient acropolis. Perhaps here was the 
cemetery, or one of the cemeteries, of the Roman epoch. 

3. Sepiffchral glab of common limestone, with raised borders. 
Height, 0.75 m.; width, O47 m.; height of the letters, 0.035 m. 
to 0.04m, In the entrance of G. Stathakis’s house at Nidha. 


NEITKAIA 


ATAQHME 
FOY KAT Aad 


THO + 





—— 


a 
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Below the inseription are cut a wreath (orepavos) anc ih 
monogram, the signification of which is obscure to me. The 
stone terminates above in a small aétema with a rosette in its 
centre. 

The name Kariérev occurs also on another inscription from 
Lyttos, which was copied by Mr. J. Alden, and has been pub- 


lished by Dr. Halbherr in this Journal, First Series, XI, 186, 
p- hah, No. at 


4. Square slab of common stone in the same honse at 
Nidhi. ‘The inscription is written in the middle of a cir- 


cular field which has a diameter of 0.50 m. Height of the 
letters, 0.03 m, to 0.035 m. 


ETTADPOYE naa 
MAPKWMNH Meson 
MHI XAPIN 


The female name *Ewadpots has been also found in an in- 
scription of Praesos published by Dr. Halbherr in the Afiseo 
Ttaliano, I11, p. 601, No. 31. 


5. Slab of limestone, with raised borders, in the same house 


at Nidha, Height, 0.50 m.; width, 0.36 m,; height of letters, 
0.025 m.eto 0.08 m. 


ECIAGOPA ZGd1 IY P GO 
AYKACGITAAA 


‘Eotéapa Zerrupe 


Atwa Ewrada, 


Note the form of the name "Eotémpa for loréapa, Eiotéepa. 
The name Zorrvpos aces glso in in inseription af the same 


city published in Jes. Jt. ITT. p. 674, No. 38. Swrdcar 15 
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eommon in Crete, and quite peculiar to it, both in Hellente 
and in Roman times. We find a Cretan Sotadas in Demos- 
thenes, LIX, 108; another amongst the Olympionikat in the 
GoAcyos. in Pausanias, VI, 18, 6; a Sotades (gen., Swradous ) 
in the rock inscription at Haghios Thomis (Roman times), 
published in this Journal, First Series, XI, p. 574, No. 38, 

6. Stelé of common limestone with raised borders, in the 
sume house. Height, 0.84 m.; width, 0.41 m.; thickness, 
0.25 m. Height of the letters: lines 1-8 0.085 m. to 
0.04 m.; lines 9-12, 0.020 m. to 0,025 m. Some letters at 
the end of lines 9-10 are written on the border. 


KPH KHz 
KPH KENN 
TSLY 22M NH 
M Fl z. AAI Pit N (a) Kpneens Kpnoxerte 
E EMH ra) dO(0) poHuns xXdper 
KPH XKH ev(av) €, py (ay) 7. 
XAIPE 3 IB (5) Kprjenn yaipe er( av) 
M7 | #8 pn (var) 6. 
(c) Neien  Kpnoxerte 
NEI KHKPHE rt | Tels) ardpi prynens yaper. 


(d) Zupdepovec. 





This stelé belonged, as muy be seen from the many names 
auccessively inscribed upon tt, to the burial place of a family. 
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The last person to be buried was perhaps a female servant or 
slave, born in the house and Inid in the family sepulchre; this 
view receives support from the name Duppepovea. 

Kopneoxys is the Latin Crescens. 


LATO UPOS KAMAPAI 
(Haghios Nieolevs) 


7. Fragment of limestone embedded in a wall of the stable 
of Georgios Pediaditis and Mrs. Stephanis at Haghios Nicolaos. 
Height, 0.15 m.; length, 0.28 m. Letters slightly apicated. 
The inscription is turned upside down. 


YT §683Al KOkh— 


NAIZ XEQNKOZMIG 
SS TIOUMOZ ATIOAITD 
SK AI T OAT Ade 
Se ALE 

"Ayat[de Ttryae. | 


‘Eri ra ]v Aioyeor corut[drrar ray olv tan Set 
tem ‘"Aptlorioves a@ mokig . 












ooeteee ann MOS TO Gyell ua... = _ = 
5 dedopiov 6 o lide: 


This inscription belongs to a class of texts often recurring in 
the cities of the region of Hierapytna and of Laté. Like the 
inscriptions, Nos. 87. 54, 58, ete. of the Mua. Jtal. TI, and like 
that published hy Dr, Mariani in Mon, Awt. VI, pp. 277, 278, 
ete., this inscription contains a dedication, made by the eoam#, of 
a statue and of something else —perhaps a monument, a temple, 
or some restored sucred edifice. The fragmentary third and 
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fourth lines may be restored after this fashion: a modus [ ror 
vabv ... éwecxevacer] xal td dyad[ma aveByxer], ‘the city has 
restored the temple of such and such a divinity, and has decti- 
ented his statue.’ 

The tribe, or yevos, of Aleyeis, to which the coamt here 
named belong, is already known from the inseription copied 
by Dr. Mariani, cited above —an inscription which also aids 
us in restoring the fifth line. In our text, as in the other, 
occurs a repetition of the name of the official body: érl tar 
Aioyewr xocpidvtay anil éxdopiow 8€ of6e. 


§. Small slab of common stone embedded in a wall of the 


same stable. Height, 0.57 m.; width, 0.23 m. . 
'Erida[ ens 
ibrkoFer| av 
yaipe. 





9. Small slab of black stone walled in above the door of the 
house of Georgios Stephanakis at Haghios Nicolaos. 


MENOKAHS MeroxAas 


The name @PvAa oveurs also in the next inscription. 


10. The right portion of a sepulehral stele, of common 
stone, found in the walls of the demolished Turkish bar- 
racks at Haghios Nicolaos, and brought into the house of 
Dr. Manousos Syngelakis, the physician of the village. 
Height, 0.46 m.; width, 0.29 m.; thickness, 0.184 m. The 
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surface is so damaged that only a little remains legible. The 
letters of the three first lines are 0,025 m. to 0.02 m. high. 


‘lowilat eal Dida of 
Mve |oroc\ens 
XN |aipere. 





There follow these names two hexastich epigrams, each of 
which is composed of three elegiac distichs. The former 
was perhaps in praise or in memory of Hippias, the second 
of Phyla; or perhaps both inscriptions refer to both dead 
persons. It would be a vain task to attempt a restoration of 
‘these verses, which have almost completely disappeared from 
the surface of the stone through constant attrition. 

I have supplied [leri]as as the name of the man in the 
first line, since it seems to me to oceur in the first four letters 
of the second line of the first epigram. 
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bt 
ADDENDA TO THE CRETAN INSCRIPTIONS 


Ix this article I have collected a few texts and all the 
fragments that I did not find it convenient to include 
in my two preceding epigraphical articles ‘Inscriptions from 

Various Cretan Cities,"! and ‘Epigraphical Researches in 
Gortyna.”# 

Some of the pieces here published are both so defective and 
so smnall that of the inscriptions on them very little can be 
made out. But in epigraphy nothing ts to be neglected. A 
small fragment which seems insignificant to-lauy may to-morrow 
acquire its value, when, by reason of fresh excavations, it may be 
gilded to other pieces, and thus contribute to the reconstruction 
of # text. So in the present article a new fragment (No. 24) 
completes and renders important a Christian inscription (No, 8) 

l Am. Jonrn, Arch. First Series, XT, 1804, pp. 530 ff. 

2 Am. Journ. Arch, Secon Series, 1, 1897, pp, 160 ff, 1 regret that in this 
article, for reasons for which Tam not wholly responsible, several typographical 
errore escaped correction. Some of thease, auch as the omission of accenta In 
Greek words, lack of marks of punctuation or of division (-), ete., can be 
readily detected and need not be specitied here for correction, The following, 
however, showld be menthoned : 

Page 108, No. 3, line 4, reed xopmderay (for xopelorrar). 

Page 179, line 14, reed AAIKOYS (for AAIKOYE). 

Page 106, line 7, read curerodppiem (for comlyilodan). 

Pave 202, line 5, read Aavopa[ ens (for Acpogdig] qr). 

Page 205, line 34, read ic ra Pipore (for ft dPiuare), 

Page 214, lines 16, 10, read * what does not belong to him™ (for ““ what 
does belong to him"). 

Page 228, line #, read gicpe[e (for pdcpol Fr}. 


Amerienn Tournal of Archacology, Beconl] Series. Joornal of the 0 
Archacologteal Institute of Amortca, Voi, [] (1s88), Nos, 1, 2. 
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of the preceding series,’ and another (No. 4) similarly supple- 
ments an isolated portion of a treaty from the Pythion, which — 
was obtained in 1887, | 

Inscriptions on small objects, on terra-cottas, on articles of 
domestic use, local or imported, are a class that has hitherto 
heen scantily represented in Crete. The researches of the Insti- 
tute have made slight additions also to this store. Numbers 
2-34 are various marks on terra-cottas, KHhocian vase-haniles, 
sling-bullets, ete.* 

With these texts the product of the Cretan Expedition, from 
the point of view of epigraphy, is nearly exhausted. There 
remain only a few Latin inscriptions, and some Archaic Greek 
fragments. The former will be published in a special article ; 
the latter, having been discovered in the course of the execa- 
vations at Praesos, Haghios Mias, and Prinid, will find their 
natural place in the report to be published in a later number 
of this Jowrnel on these works. 


1. Gortyna.— Fragment of a block of limestone in the 
garden of Manoli Dliaki at Haghioi Deka. Height, 0.225 m.; 
length, 041m. Letters 0.09 m. to 0.10 m. in height. 





2 (aand 64). Gortyna. 
with lines running bowstrophedon and letters of the same height 
(0.07 m. to 0.08 m.) and character. Probably two contiguous 
frevments of one and the same block. Found amongst the 
ruins of the ancient city by Manoli Dliaki. Fragment 6: 





Two pieces of the usual limestone 


1 Am. Journ, Arch. First Series, XT, 1805, p. 610, 
CL, also, Nos, 62 and 77 in the ‘Inscriptions from Various Cretan Cities," 
im. Jowrn, Arch, First Series, X10, 1806, pp. S70, 608. 
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dimensions, &18 m. by 0.22 m.; fragment @: dimensions. 
0.185 m, by 0.20 m. 





3. Gortyna. — Fragment of the usual limestone in the house 
of A. and P. Kouridaki at Haghioi Deka. Height. 0.10 m.; 
length, 0.54 m.; thickness, 0.30m. Letters 0.023 m. to 0.025 m. 
in height. 

The (oustrophedon writing is divided into colnomns und re- 
sembles that of the Great Inscription and of the other texts of 
the same group. 





Left column : MOE Be oe canneries 


This fragment comes without question from the Lethaens, 
while the two preceding belong to the class from the Pythion. 


4. Gortyna.—Fragment of limestone in the garden of 
Manoli Hiaki at Haghioi Deka. Height, 0.12 m.; length, 
O04 m. Height of letters, 0.012 m. to 0.016 m, 

This fragment belongs to a lost inseription from the Pythion, 
a part of which is also the fragment No.1 of Monumenti Antichi, 
I, pp. 58, 59, which was found by me in the excavation of that 
precinct in 1887. With the new fragment I here reproduce 
the earlier one, giving the two in the position that they origi- 
nally occupied. 
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These lines contain the conclusion of a treaty of alliance made 
by Gortyna with the Cretan city Elyrus. Here recur, with few 
variations, the stereotyped plirases usual in this now well repre- 
sented class of Cretan inscriptions. 

The detached line, of which traces appear on the lower part 
of the fragment, was probably the beginning of another treaty. 


5. Gortyna. — Small fragment from the fields near the Vigles, 
Letters apicatedd. 
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Kedaro[s 
K jedaalo 
Garjore[ pole C) 


‘ah 2 OE Eee 





-_ 2 = & ef es ek ot et oe 


Cephalus was probably a prexenes of Gortyna. 


6. Gortyna. — Fragment of the usual limestone in the garden 
of Manoli [iaki at Haghioi Deka, Height, 0.21 m.; width, 
0.015 m.; thickness, 0.00 m. 





The last letter of the second line looks more like a > or a fp 
than an {. 

‘The lack of vowels, both before -- (or 7) and hefore = of the 
first line, suggests that we here have abbreviations. 

The third line is by a different hand, and belongs to a dlif- 
ferent period. 

7. Gortyna. — Fragment of « large disk with raised border, 
perhaps a lecane, of hard blackish stone, found not far from the 
Vigles in the very centre of the ancient city. Now in Manoli Tli- 
aki’s garden at Haghioi Deka. Height, 0.25 m.; width, 0.25 m.; 
thickness, (.0T m. Letters, 0.027 m. to 0.020 m. in height. 





The beginning of the second word suggests that we have here 
the remains of a dedication to the Cretan goddess Britomartis. 
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A Latin inscription lately discovered, which is soon to be 
published in the last Additamenta of CL. ILL, informs us 
that at Gortvna there existed a sanctoary of this gioldess, 
worshipped with the epither Dictynna, which is peculiar to her. 
It is probable that this cireular object, on which our inserip- 
tion is written, was one of the votive offerings of this temple 
(apad7para ). 


8. Gortyna.— Fragment of slab of gray marble, embedded 
in the exterior wall of the «apereiov of the Kouridaki brothers 
at Haghioi Deka. Height. 0.20 m.; width, 0.16 m,. Letters, 
0.03 m. high, in the first and second line; 0.019 m., in the 
third and fourth. 


Pe ee ee ee mroy — 
Perr ag se ge * (dyvapta ry 


se # @ Ad) roxparopog = # 
~e e+ Avr)e@vel ivov(?)... 





Sf 8 Ff 8-8, 8.8 fe oP beh eee ob lee 


9. Gortyna.— The following inscription has already been 
published In C.46G. no. 2587, from Pococke’s copy (tnser. 
Ant, pt. I, chap. 4, s. 2, p. 483, no. 1). I have been able 
to find it again in a wall of the field of Nicolis Kyriakaki 
adjoining the road from Haghioi Deka to Mitropolis, and I 
reproduce it here in a better and more perfect copy, which 
preserves the peculiar forms of the letters and their ligatures. 
Height, 0.80 m.; width, 0.65 m.; thickness, 0.53 m. The 
letters of the first line are 0.06 m. to 0.07 m. in height and 
are well spaced; in the third line they are of equal height, 
but are more erect and less spaced; in the other lines they 
are more crowded and are shorter (0.05 m. in height). 
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Chin TT KAW Dv 
PIOYA! 











IF INAIKA eae 
AA oe OV TACTTONEOCTNC 0 | 
#1 oes 

~ BRSNe Weel iio a 


Sani may it 





‘notarsledy B[ane- 

plov “Aciarixot y[v- 

paica, dle iorarov wal [é 

wapyov THs wdAews THF “Pw pail wr, 

cwodporvns évexa cal diravdp ias 

cal THs Aormhln)s ape] ris «Lal rhs mpLas The 


ATOAAP -CUWOURE.” 6 dca sdcals a ee ede elelele cea wel. 


Ce ee i | 


10. Gortyna. — From the tield of Nicolis Kyriakaki, near the 
cate vides. The inscription is on the upper part of a column 
of gray marble, which perhaps supported a bust. All the lines 
are broken off at the right except the last; the first line is almost 
wholly gone. The letters are long and erect, and the sigma has 
a peculiar form. The inscription is almost illegible because of 
the corrosion of the surface, which has almost wholly removed 
it. The height of the column is 1.20 m.; the diameter, 0.43 m. 
Letters, 0.055 m. to 0.076 m, in height. 


_tant PLONUFAnte—seees- 
| TONE NIANECTATONKAIANAPEIO LEE ATO 
MIPRO CAC ATToR Ne AeAe HMO 
THEKPHTHE HMOH 


| 


ToV Beidnondivencros itl Ce alas sale gle ra 

Tor eavrol cal THY ofcoumerns [FP Per... ... 

Mapxos AupnAtos Av)ys rf dtagnpal TaTos ‘ 
TAS Kpnrys. 
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This is an honorary dedication to a Homan whose name has 
been lost from the first line. The cognomen of the dedicator, 
with the peculiar abbreviation of the first syllable, is enigmati- 
eal tome. I must leave to scholars specially devoted to Roman 
antiquity further attempts to elucidate this text. 


ll. Gortyna.— Fragment of an architrave, of the usual local 
stone, in a field belonging to Manoli Savuidaki at Haghioi Deka. 
Length, 0.64 m.; height, 0.35 m. Letters, 0.066 m. in height. 


eee eo es OF 


tse se 





Evidently the remains of two proper names, the first in the 
nominative, the second in the genitive : "O éiva vod detvos. 


12. Gortyna.— Fragment of an architrave or some other 
architectonic piece, about 1.00 m, in length, and 0.25 m. in 
height; walled in above the baleony of Manoli Alezizaki’s 
house at Haghioi Deka. 





The inseription contained the dedication of a building — 


"A[wokAam, "Al preucéc (7). 


13. Gortyna. — Fragment of a block, of the usnal limestone. 
in a wall of the house of Dias Tliaki at Haghioi Deka. Height, 
0.10 m.; length, 0.387 m. Letters, 0.085 m. to 0.025 m. in 
height. 





HT nT RANI MIC CEN IIH 
if = aly 


INO TAM I A 
rYNAIKI TONS 




















——=. ——~ 
i 
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14. Gortyna. — Small fragment of limestone in a wall of the 
ruined house of Ioannis Kalogeriis, in the village of Mitropolis. 
Heicht, 0.255 m.; width, 0.215 m. Letters, 0.04 m. in height. 







15. Gortyna. — Fragment of a slab, of the usual limestone, in 
the garden of Manoli [iaki at Haghioi Deka. Height, 0.275 m.; 
width, 0.16 m. Letters, 0.035 m. to 0.00 m. in height. 


16. Gortyna.— Fragment of a marble slab in the same garden. 
Height, 0.20 m.; width, 0.19 m.: thickness, 0.05 m. Letters, 
of late Roman times, 0.055 m. high. 


17. Gortyna.— Fragment of common stone in the same 
garden. Height, 0.11 m.; length, 0.25 m.; thickness, 0.15 m. 
Bad letters, of late Roman date, 0.03 m. to 0.04 m. high. 





...ka]l Bovds Topr[vriaw 
eee Mefipor & e..... 
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18. Gortyna. — Fragment of a marble slab, 0.11 m. wide, and 
0.07 m. thick. Letters of the same epoch as No. 17, 0.025 m. 
high. In Iliaki's garden at Haghioi Deka. 





19. Gortyna.— Small fragment of a marble slab with very 
small letters; in the same garden. Height, 0.08 m.; width, 
0.05 m.; thickness, 0.02m. Letters, 0.01 m. to 0.012 m. in 
height. Late Roman times. 








20. Gortyna. — Small fragment of a slab of porphyry in the 
house of Manoli Savuidaki at Haghioi Deka. Height, 0.11 m.; 
width, 0.07 m.; thickness, 0.025m. Apicated letters of Roman 
times. 





21. Gortyna. — Fragment of a stelé of common limestone in 
Thiaki's garden. Height, 0.255 m.; width, 0.28 m.: thickness, 
0.055 m. Bad letters of late times. 





‘Oderiul y 
N |ix[a joi 


asc 2 2 eb ee FF FP oe 
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a2. Near Gortyna. —Small slab of common stone found in 
the locality called "s 7a “EAAqmea, between Bobia and Mires ; 
now in the house of Nicolaos Katzoulaki at Bobia. Letters, of 
late Roman times, 0.05 m. high, 


CWCIBIA Sachin: 
NONMWNH POU ptr} 
MHC XA Buys ya- 

PIN pi 


23. Gortyna. — Sepulchral stele from the western side of the 
Acropolis. Height, 0.75 m.; width, 0.84 m.; thickness, 0.39 m. 
Letters, 0.04 m. to 0.05 m. in height. 


APIN.. 





The upper part of this inseription is lost, and of what re- 
mains only the final formula [é« r]a[y | italy | prjuns | yapiv 
is clear to me. To judge from the forms of the letters the 
inscription must belong to late Roman times. 


24. Gortyna. —In my article on * Christian Inscriptions"! I 
published a copy of a fragmentary inscription from Gortyna, 


1 Am. Journ. Arch, First Series, XT, 1800, p. @10. 





. Js 
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containing the right half of a sepulehral inseription, which at 
that time seemed to be of slight importance. Dr. Hazzidaki. 
with the aid of peusants, has succeeded in finding the missing 
part of the inscription, and has sent me an impression of the 
whole from which our facsimile has been prepared. 

The text now becomes one of the most interesting of the 
Christian inscriptions of the city, since it adds a new name to 
the list of bishops of Gortyna, as given by Cornelius, C'reta 
Saera, |, p. xvii, and Gams, Series Episeaporum, ete. p. 400, 


‘Averaucaro o pa- 

Kkapto( TaTos) “ExAnertddepos 
erick (oor), py lowAiov 
ai, ivé(uetidavos) 18, judoa 
Kupiaxy. 





‘Ex«Ayoidémpos was supplied hy me in the publication of the 
former fragment, but the spelling on the stone is far from cor- 
rect. In the fourth line & should have been written &. 

20. Gortyna. — Inscription from the field of M. Savuidaki, 
The facsimile is from an impression furnished by Dr. Hazzidaki, 


Kerrrartive 

Atyourre, 

Tov Aiveas (viz. tu 
rineas ! ) 








ADDENDA TO THE CRETAN INSCRIPTIONS Hd 


This inseription records one of the Latin “acclamationes ” 
which were in use in the Byzantine court and church,! and of 
which a colleetion is made in the work of Constantine Por- 
phyrogenitus "Ex@eoiws tis Bagihkelov. TaFeas (De Cerimoniia 
Aulae Byzantinae), We have in our inscription a more correct 
transliteration of the Latin words in use than that in the 
manuscript of the “Ex@eais published by Reiske (Corpus Serip- 
torum Hiatoriae Byzantinae, Bonn, 1829), where we read: o 
Seipa xal 6 Seiva atryovero:, Tov Sinas (book 1, ch. 76: Evdnpia 
Gua wot ira Tot etpatoTesou éxBomery ). 

L have not attempted to establish to which of the emperors 
named Constantine this inseription belongs. One may perhaps 
think of Constantine the Great, and may find some connection 
between our salutation and the tradition about the famous “a . 
hoe signe vinees.” But the only evidence on which we can date 
our text is the writing, and this does not carry us far, as I have 
already remarked? in a country where the entire number of 
Byzantine inseriptions hardly exceeds twenty. 


VARIA SUPELLEX 





26. Milatus (7). Inscription scratched upon a vase brought 
from the village of Milato (the ancient Milatus) into the ecol- 
lection of the late Russian Consul (Mr. Mitzotaki) at Candia. 


F omar O 4 jw | vo MvAAG ful. 


Perhaps not of Cretan origin. 





97. Cnossus. — Fragment of the lip of a large vase ( pithos) 
found at Cnossus, and now in the Museum of the Syllogos at 


{1 am indebted to Professor Krumbacher for several valuable suggestions 
that have guided me to the interpretation of the inscription. Cf. hie Bysanti- 
nische Fiteruturgeachichte, 2te Aufl, pp. 264-256, 

? Am. Jowrn. Arch. Firat Series, X1, 1606, pp. 608, 004, 
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Candia. The facsimile is of about the size of the original. 
The letters were stamped in the clay before the first firing. 





‘Ejai Til Bepiov) KACavéiov)...... 


Probably one of the emperors or one of the princes of the 
Claudian gens. 


28. Handle of a vase (Rhodian) found by me in the ruins 
of Sybrita. The letters are in relief. 


"Eri Adpevog, 


Tlarapov. 





This is a well-known mark. Cf. J. G. dns. I, no. 1120 
(British Museum). 


99. Another Rhodian vase-handle found at Cnoseus. The 
letters are in relief. 


"Efaxerros. 





30. Fragment of a similar handle found at Xerocambos, on 
the eastern coast of Crete (ancient Ampelus 7), 


ADDENDA TO THE CRETAN INSCRIPTIONS rhs} 


Eavé | erro[s 
or 


Sar? | Grmo[u. 





31. Mark in relief on a fragment of a vase-handle found in 
the same place as No. 30. The facsimile is shghtly smaller 
than the original. 


(Didiow, 





32. Mark on a fragment of a brick found at Palaetastron 
of Sitta, on the eastern coast of Crete, ancl) now in the collee- 
tion of the Sylloges of Candia. The writing is from right 
to left. 


Bivesr ior, 





$3. Rhaucus(?).— Mark upon a terra-cotta water pipe ( fis- 
twa aquaria) found at Haghios Myron (ancient Rhaucus?), 
and now in the house of Zacharis Alatzaki, in the same village. 
The writing is from right to left. 


jJoTMO TAO Ove-yorrtas. 


The inscription is complete, both on the right and on the 
left, but the name is new to me. 


34. Leaden sling-bullet (poAvSéis) found at Xervewmbos 
(Ampelus *). 


a = 


ADDENDA TO THE CRETAN NSC CRIPTIONS 


Probably the imperative of the al solete verb afvw, an equiva- 
lent of xérre or tire, as we may infer from the Heeyobian 
glosses alver* ariccar; and wricow: To Tite; wrigar: 


Cf. the imperatives Aa8é and &Fat on other Hellenic sling 
bullets. | 


Rome, 
June, 1808, 








on —— il Br, 





1807 

August — December 
180s 

January, February 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL NEWS? 


NOTES OF RECENT EXCAVATIONS AND 
DISCOVERIES: OTHER NEWS 


Saar 


GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


THE SOCIETY OF DILETTANTI. —The members of the Society 
of Dilettanti, now In the one hundred and fifty-sixth year of its existence, 
determined some time ago to compile and print, from the arehives of the 
Soviety, a full histary of its activity since its foundation. The work whe 
entrusted to Mr. Lionel Cust, under the editorship of Mr. Sidney Colvin 
who was secretary of the Society from 1581 to 1506. It will show fully the 
place which the Society has held both in the promotion and publication of 
archaeological discoveries, and in the social history of the country, and will 
be Hlustrated with photogravures of some fifteen of the Society's historical 
portraits, including the three famous Sir Joshuas, seven or eight by George 
Knapton, two by Lawrence, the admirable portrait of J. 8. Morritt by Shee, 
and the well-known “Sir Edward Ryan” of the late Lord Leighton. A 
limited number of copies will be offered during the present autumn to the 
general public through Messrs. Macmillan. (Athen. September 18, 1507.) 


THE EXPORTATION OF ANTIQUITIES FROM ITALY. — Tha 
Rome eorrespondent of the Times writes under date November 24: “An 
important decision regarding the export duties Inid:on such articles of eom- 
merce a5 fall under the very vague and elastic heading of ‘antiquities’ has 
just been rendered by the Court of Appeals in Home. As is known to all 
who have attempted to purchase sueh articles here, the export duty of 20 
per cent. levied on them by a law which is an inheritance from the Papal 
Government is not only o grave charge bot one which it is sometiines 


! The departinents of Archasologleal News and Discossions and of Bthliography 
of Coren) Archasologien) Literature are condocted by Professor Fowrren, Eiditor-in- 
charge, aselsted by Mist Many A. GockincnAM, Professor James C, Ennent, Ji, 
Profesor E.men T. Meneine, Mr. Gkonon N. Occorr, Professor Jaaes M. Paros, 
Der. Gkonok A. Reisen, Professor Hannent Wet Surrn, and the Editors. 

No attempt is made te inelode in the present number of the JovmwAL material 
published after March 1, 150s. 

Fer an explanntion of the albbbrevintions, see pp. 154, 
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embarrassing to determine, the value of such things being purely fantastic. 
The law, known o8 the Pacea edict, applies only to the late Papal territory, 
each one of the ancient realms of Italy having still ite ancient regulation, 
the duty from Tuseany being 1 per cent., and that from the former Austrian 
possessions nil. ‘The Roman Court hos decided that it only applies to sult 
objects @s are recognized aa + precious,’ i. ¢. a5 of exceptional artistic or his- 
torical value. ‘The limitation is a5 vague as the old definition, and perhaps 
the best results of the decision will be to compel the Government to pass 
a general and rational law, under which the possessor of an object having 
value from its antiquity shall be free to carry it out of Italy. Professor 
Villari, when Minister of Publie Instraction, proposed a sensible and com- 
prehensive law which, while imposing a small duty and the necessity of a 
permission to export, for the purpose of controlling the exportation of the 
heirlooms of the nation, made it indispensable for the Government either 
to purchase or permit the exportation. This law, like most of those which 
the public good has called for, has ever since lain covered by the petty 
legislation for electoral purposes, which impedes all useful reforms other 
than those demanded by the constituents of the ministerial deputies. If an 
object is precious and indispensable to the honor or histery of Italy, it ts 
reasonable that its exportation should be prevented, but only by purchase, 
for it is. an outrage that a man may not dispose, according to his interests or 
necessities, of articles which are his unquestionable property.” (The Arche 
rect, quoted in American Architect and Building News, January 8, 1515.) 


AUSTRIAN ARCHAEOLOGICAL INSTITUTE. — The Austrian 
Archaeologieal Institute has been founded, with headquarters at Vienna. 
Professor Otto Benndorf has been appointed Director. The Institute began 
its activity with the year 1695. Ita official organ is the Jahreshefie des 
Oesterreichischen Archdologischen Inatitufes in Wien, the first number of which 
appears March $1, 1898, This publication supersedes the Archdologisch- 
epigraphische Mittheilungen aus Oesterreich-U ngarn. 





UMISMATIC SOCIBTY.— The Italian Society of 
Numisiuatista wil It begin shortly, under the patronage of H.R.H. the Prince 
of Naples, the publication of the Corpus Numorum Italicorum, in which all 
the coins struck by the ancient and modern mints of Italy will be collected 
and illustrated. ( Athen. January 5, 1808.) 


GHRMAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY.— Prominent representatives of 
Oriental and Biblical research in Germany, among them Wellhausen, [e- 
litzsch, Kittel, Sorin, Hommel, Néldeke, and others, have united in the pub- 
lication of on Appenl, the object being the organization of a “ Deutsche 
Orient-Gesellschaft.” This society proposes to be national in character, and 
by the establishment of local unions in the larger ¢ities, and by securing a 
large number of contributing members throughout the empire, expects not 
only to awaken o wider and deeper interest in the remnants and remains of 
ancient civilization in the Tigris-Euphrates valley, in Mesopotamia and 
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Western Asia in general, os well as in Egypt, but, further, to secure the 
necessary funds to make exenvations and bring monumental relics of these 
civilizations to the museum in Berlin. Hitherto German scholars have been 
compelled, as a rule, to depend for their working materials in this depart- 
ment on the expeditions which the governments or private liberality in 
England, France, and America have sent to the East. Lack of funds and 
of organization and cooperation has made the Germans mere lookers-on In 
this eager search and research. The Appeal in question draws attention to 
the wealth of Oriental antiquities deposited in the museums of London, 
Paris, and New York, silently contrasting this with the lack of such raw 
and original material in German collections. A preliminary commission 
has already been sent East by the + Orient-Komité,” an organization on a 
smaller seale that has in recent years been supported by a few wealthy 
Germans. The Appeal declares that it shall be the purpose of the new 
society (1) to study Oriental antiquities in general, and Biblical archaeology 
in particular; (2) to secure monuments of Oriental antiquity especially for 
the Berlin museum, and possibly for collections that may be founded in 
other parts of the empire; (3) to popularize the results and investigations 
in Oriental research and arouse a general interest im these investigations. 
The Prossian Cultus Ministry has warmly approved of this project, and 
Prince Heinrich von SchinaichCarolath has accepted the Presidency of the 
Gesellechaft. (Notien, March 17, 1808, Cf. Berl, Pho. W. February 19, 
1895; Athen. February 10, 1898.) 


CONGRESS OF ORIENTALISTS.— home has been designated na 


the place for holding the twelfth international congress of orientalists, to be 
held in 1800. A report of the organization of the [talan executive com- 
mittee is contained in J, Asiat. neuviime strie, A, pp. 244-248. 


THE ROYAL ARCHAEOLOGICAL INSTITUTE AT DOR- 
CHESTHR. — The 1897 meetings of the Archaeological Institute were held 
early in August at Dorchester. General P. ML. Rivers gave on address con- 
cerning certain square camps which he had excavated. The Soviety visited 
the Roman amphitheatre, the area of which is about 210 feet by 150 feet. 
The site of the Roman Walls of the ancient Durnovaria was traversed and 
examined. ‘The churches of St. George and St. Peter, as well as the Mu- 
seum, were visited. Professor Boyd Dawkins gave an address upon the 
present stage of prehistoric archaeology, in which he contended that the 
bridge over the gap between paleolithic and neolithic man is to be sought 
in Southern Asia rather than in Europe. The Society made several other 
excursions to neighboring points of archaeological interest. Addresses were 
made by Dr. Cox on the * Treatment of English Cathedral Churches during 
the Vietorian Age,” and the Reverend Sir Talbot Baker on the * House of 
the Vestals in the Forum at Rome and the Discovery of Anglo-Saxon Coins 
in the Excavation thereof," the Reverend A. Du Boulay Hill on the “ Recent 
Diseovery of a Saxon Church at Bremore Church, Some Four Miles from 
Salisbury.” (Athen. August 7, 14, 1597.) 
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NECROLOGY.— Von Sallet.—*“ We ought to have recorded earlier 
the decease of Professor von Sallet, the Keeper of the Coins at the Berlin 
Museum, and editor of the #eitechriyt fir Numiauetk, who died on Novem- 
ber 25, in his fittysixth year.” (Athen. December 25, 1897.) 

R. Adamy.— Dr. Rudolf Adamy, the Inspector of Darmstadt Mu- 
seum and Professor of the History of Art, has just died at the early age of 
not quite forty-ight years. Dr. Adamy was the author of a nomber of pul+ 
lieations on art; but his priucipal work is Die Architehtonié auf historischer 
und dsthetischer Crrevilage, published in two volumes, (Athen. January 2, 
1898.) 

J. Burckhardt.— The well-known author of Cultur der Mencisaonce 
in Jtalien aud of the Cicerone, died at Basel, August 8, 1897, A sympathetic 
notice of his work is given by HL. Woalitlin in Rep. 7A. 1897, pp. $41. 

A. Postolakas.— The distinguished tireek numismoatist, Achilles 
Postolakas, died at Athens at the beginning of this month. He pursued his 
studies mostly in Germany, and having been in constant conimunication 
with the German Archaeological Listitute, he bequeathed to it his valuable 
library. Postolakas was for many years Director of the Numismatic Mu- 
seom of Athens, and when the great theft of coins took place there ten 
years ago he had the mortifleation of being arrested, and was only set at 
liberty when the actual thief was caught at Paris. Postolakas was, how- 
ever, a0 deeply hurt that he resigned his post. At the funeral the Vice- 
Director of the Ninmamatic Museum delivered an oration, and Professor 
Dorpield made a speech in hover of the deceased In German. (Atjen. 
August 25, 1507.) 

EGYPT 

RECENT DISCOVERIES. — Tlie Inst year has been a most remarka- 
ble one in the history of Egyptian archaeology. The objects of the “New 
Race” (Petrie) class found by Petrie and Quibell at Balles and Negodah 
have been brought into connection with those found at Abydos by Amdli- 
nein by means of the resulta of De Morgan's excavations at Negudah. 
Thereby the “New Hace" is proven to be not only Libyan, but Egyptian, 
This whole group of discoveries has been shown by Sethe and Borchardt to 
belong to the first three Egyptian dynasties, One tomb at Negadah has 
baen shown by Borchardt to belong to Menes. Thus, we have in the last 
Year recovered sufficient archaeological material to establish the character- 


istics of the art of the oldest known period of Egyptian history, (Letter 
from G. A. Remsen, February 17, 1898.) 


ABYDOS. —The Tomb of Osiris. —M. E. Amélinean, the French 
Egyptologiat, who announced recently the discovery of the tomb of Osiris 
at Abydos, in Egypt, has sent to the Journal Equyptien the following account 
of his find : 

“Everybody who has had a little education, or has read a» little, knows, 
or at least has heard of, the legend of Osiris. ‘The benevolent mod, benip- 
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nant and charming, to whom is generally attributed the progress of civiliza- 
tion in the Nile Valley, who taught his contemporaries how to cultivate the 
earth, to enjoy the rural pleasures, to charm their leisures and to forget their 
fatigues With the help of simple and touching songs, has been considered up 
to the present time more as a creation of the imagination than as a real, 
mortal being. The part which in the succession of centuries the religious 
traditions of humanity made him play some ten thousand years ago, was 
not ealcolated to increase the belief in his reality. But hereafter it will be 
difficult to doubt that Oxiris, Isis, his sister-wife, and Horus, their son, lived 
in reality, and played at lenst partially the parts with which legends and 
traditions have credited them. 

“The Egyptian texts speak very often of Osiris’s tomb, which is desig- 
nated under the name of ‘staircase of the great god.’ They add that the 
high officials that lived a short time after that epoch desired greatly to be 
buried near Osiris, who had preceded them in life and in death. I discov- 
ered on the first of January of this year this famous staircase, and the next 
day T struck a monument which cannot leave any doubt as to the destina- 
tion of the tomb which my excavations brought to light. 

“Two years ago I had already begun a very important work, if we con- 
sider only the number of cubic metres of sand removed, and my diggings on 
one side had.stopped at a point 4or 4m. from a large tomb. During my 
previous excavations, I had found a great number of traces of Osiriz worship, 
but they could be explained by the general devotion that people of Abydos 
as well as other parts of Egypt had for the god of the dead, who was also 
called sometimes ‘the Universal Lord,” because men ore all submitted to 
death's law. During the whole of last year my time was devoted to works 
which I did not expect would Inst so long, and it was only this year that I 
was able to resume what was left uncompleted. 

“The hill under which was hidden Osiris’s tomb is about 180 m. in length 
by Lt) m. in width, and is here and there 7 or 5 m. high. It was composed 
of millions upon millions of small jars and earthen vases, also some large 
ones mixed up with sand and few rare pieces of stone. From the first days 
of the excavations, in December last, pieces of pottery of all shapes, entire 
or broken, were found, bearing inscriptions written in hieroglyphic or hie- 
ratic signs. Large numbers of pieces mentioned the nome of Osiris and 
were due to the priests, while a smaller Humber of pieces bore the name of 
Amonu-Ra. <A few of these inseriptions mentioned the house of Osiris. 
Among Egyptians a term generally used to designate tombs was ‘eternal 
honses.' These discoveries impressed me so strongly that as for back os 
December 2 T recorded in the diary which I keep of my excavations, the 
belief that I was going to come across Osiris’s tomb, If my discoveries had 
only related toa general worship, I would not have found the double (Ka) 
name of King Menes among the débris: [ would not have found that the 
worship of the dead buried under the hill had lasted until the end of the 
Egyptian empire. In spite of all these proots, 1 lacked yet the details 
given in the Egyptian texts. 
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“The tomb was in shape a large rectangle, and on the four sides of it 
were series of tombs which would number about two hundred. Moreover, 
the necropolis, known in the country under the name of Om-<l-Gash-+l- 
Gharby, contained the sepulchres of persons of very high rank, among them 
kings, the steles of which I discovered two years ago. So this first point 
was settled. (in January 1 appeared this fortunate staircase mentioned by 
the texts. The next day discovered a unique monument. It was a granite 
monolith tn the shape of « bed decorated with the head and legs of 4» lion. 
On this bed was lying a mummy bearing what is known as the white crown, 
holding in his hands, which came out of the case, a flagellum and « pastoral 
cane. Near the head were two hawks, and two more were at the fect. The 
dead was designated by the inscription: ‘Osiris the Good Being.” The 
hawks were labelled: ‘Horus, avenger of his father,’ and the ginldess Isis 
is also designated by her name, 

“This monument is 1.70 m. in length and about 1 m. in width and 
height. The tomb itself has the shape of a dwelling, with o courtyard in 
front. It contained fourteen rooms and the staircase, five rooms to the 
north, five to the south, and four to the east. The western face was open. 
The two extremities, south and north, were closed by a wall on the enst side. 
The tomb was about 13 m. in length, 12 m. in width, and 2.50 m. in depth. 
There were evidences of fire in it. T found at the bottom of the rooms in- 
disputable proof of the work of spoliators. This fact of the tomb having 
been destroyed by fire lins rendered sterile a great part of my labor. 
This is to be lamented, and the case is hopeless; for what is lost is lost 
forever. 

“Tt is not without a deep emotion on my part that this holy sepulehre of 
Egypt was brought to light by my workmen, who did not even suspect the 
importance of the discovery. The emotion I felt at the thought that I was 
touching soil sacred for thousands of generations was rendered more intense 
when I considered that my diseovery came just in time to prove that what 
have been ealled my theories, my theses, were not pure, unsupported theories 
and sensational theses, but unquestionably realities proved by facts. Such 
are ina nutshell the main points of my discoveries.” 

The fournal Equyptien, in printing M. Amélinean’s letter, makes these 
comments : 

“We give the facts such as they are stated by M. Amelineau. We must 
remember that Mariette spent much time and money at Abydos in his re- 
searches for the tomb of Osiris. The discovery of M. Am#élineau, sstonish- 
Ing ag it may appear, is a possibility, and in accordance with the records of 
all the ancient anthors and the belief of most Egyptologists, unless this 
tomb is proved, after more complete investigation of the epigraphic docu- 
ments exhumed, to be aw sanctuary erected at a later date to Osiris, If it is 
the tomb of Osiris, it must be still more archaic than the tomb of Negadah 
discovered last year by Mr. J. de Morgan, and also much older in style than 
all the tombs explored so far by M. Amélineau himself at Abydos. On 
these points more details are needed.” (New Fort Sun, March 6, 1898.) 
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i THAT'S EXCAVATIONS. — M. Sean: been allowed 
to continue his excavations. The rich materials which he found last year are 
for the most part on zale in Paris. No record was made of the position of 
the objects. No plans were made on the spot of the buildings excavated. 
The objects have not been numbered or catalogued. M. Maspero in the 
Reeue Critique has just expressed the sharpest condemnation of M. Ameéli- 
neau’s excavations. But in spite of all that, M. Amelineau continues to 
destroy monuments which are of the utmost importance for Egyptian his- 
tory. According to a report of the Journal Egyptien of Cairo (supposed to 
be written by Ameélineau himself), Amélineau has this year discovered the 
tomb of Osiris,—a building with a staircase, 1 sureophagus with a granite 
figure of Osiris lying on top of it, and a large number of inscriptions. A 
number of objects of the Old Empire, supposed to come from Ameélinean’s 
excavations, have lately been sold by Arab dealers in Cairo. A head of @ 
king's statue of the Old Empire, the only one known to exist, has been 
bought for the Me(Gregor collection (England). (Heisxen.) 


DENDERAH.— Excavations. — Mr. Petrie, under the auspices of the 
Egypt Exploration Fund, has been excavating at Denderah, and has found 
a number of tombs of the sixth and eleventh dynasties. (Reisxen.) 


EOM-EL-AHMAR, NEAR EOPTOS. — Excavations. — Mr. Ghui- 
bell has been exenvating. (KEENER. ) 


SUEZ.— Excavations to be Undertaken. — Mr. Goleniscief has re- 
ceived permission to excavate in this neighborhood, and probably expects 
to find Persian or cuneiform inscriptions. (Kr1sxen.) 


TANIS.— Americans to Excavate.— The American Exploration Soci- 
ety of Philadelphia has received permission to excavate, but the work haa 
been delayed owing to differences in regard to objects to be removed to 
America. (RemweEn.) 


SAQQARAH. — Tombs of the Sixth Dynasty.— The Services des 
Antiquités has excavated two tombs of the sixth dynasty. (ReisNen.) 


Farrag has been conducting excavations in partnership with the Services des 
Antiquites; and a large number of wooden sarcophagi, canopic chests, and 
other objects of the Middle Empire have been found. (HEe1msER.) 

Tomb of Amenophis I. —I[n addition to the tomb of Thothmes ILI, 
the Reforme (Cairo newspaper, Mareh, 1595) has announced the discovery, 
by M. Loret, of the tomb of Amenophis TI, together with the mummy and 
the sarcophagus of that king. (Remsen.) 


CAIRO.—The New Museum.— M. Loret, the Direetor appointed to 
succeed M. de Morgan, assumed charge of the Museum in October, 1807. 
The New Museum building was begun April 1, 1897, and will probably 
require three years to build. It is situated in the city, near the Kasr-on-Nil 


—— 
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bridge. «The international committee appointed to catalogue the Museum 
collections began work on November 1, 1897. (Retsxen.) 

The Museum:— Prospective Investigations.— We read in recent 
Issies of the Ayyption Gazette (January 22-25) that the building of the 
new museum ot Kasr el-Nil has been suspended for three months, in view 
af some question about the remuneration of the engineer in charge; that 
Mr. Jehu Ross of Alexandria has asked for the government's license to 
excavate a site in the desert about two days’ journey to the southwest of 
Cairo, he bearing all the expenses, and dividing with the government any 
treasure that may be found; and that Sir Benjamin Baker is on his way 
to Cpper Egypt to ascertain if the waterfall at the entaracts is avnilable for 
Widustrial purposes. (ution, February 24, 1898.) 


ANTINOES, — Excavations, — (Gayet has been coutinoing his exeava- 
tions in behalf of the Musée Guimet. (Reisyen.) 


MUSEE GUIMET.—Le Musée Guimet has received a collection of 
Roman-Egyptian antiquities, excavated at Antinos by Gayet at the experise 
of M. Guimet, and a collection of objects found in Cappadocia by Ernest 
Chantre. (4. Hist. d. Rel. XXXVI, 206.) 


DESHASHEH. — Excavations by W. M. Flinders Patrie.—In the 
Archaeological Report of the Equpt Exploration Fund for 1896-97, pp. 21-24, 
W. M. F. Petrie describes his excavations at Deshisheh, a short distance 
south of Ahnds, Here he opened about one hundred and fifty tombs of the 
fifth dynasty. The principal results were the statues of the prince Nen- 
khettkha and his son Nenkheftek, found in the serdah of his tomb, Many 
coffins of the same age were obtained. The tools left behind by the grave- 
diggers of the fifth dynasty were also reeovered, and many other lesser 
objecta of interest were found. “The most important conclusion, histori- 
cally, is that nearly half of the people at that time were in the habit of eut- 
ting the bodies of the dead more or leas to pieces; in some cases sumilering 
every bone from its fallow, and wrapping each in eloth before rearranging 
them. No such practice was suspected before among the Egyptians, and it 
points to a cannibal ancestry. The detaila were discussed in the Contew- 
porary eeiew for June." A large part of the work at Deshisheh was in 
copying the tombs of Anta and Shedu, two princes of the nome. Altogether 
Lol teet length of drawings, 5 feet high, was done. ‘The subjects are inter- 
eatiner, one being a tine battle and siege scene, 


OR YRAYNCHUS. — Papyri.— The Archaeological Report of the Equm 
frnurcion Fund for 1896-97, pp. 1-12, contains an account by B. P. Gren- 
fell of Oxyrhynchus and its papyri. The buildings of the town are almost 
completely destroyed, and few antiquities of any value were found even in 
tombs, for most of the tombs had been plundered. The papyri were found 
in rubbish heaps. ‘Those papyri which were buried under more than a few 
feet of earth were ruined by moisture. Some hundreds of thousands af 
fragments tre dismissed os practically useless, Of the rest, the greater part 
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ure Greek, Some three lundred of these are literary, and belong for the 
most part to the first three centuries after Christ. About half of these are 
Homeric, a few are Byzantine. The various uon-literary fragments number 
sone two thousand, belonging to the first seven centuries after Christ. 
About thirty Latin papyri were found, including a fragment of the first 
book of Virgil's Aeneid. Almost no Hieratic and Demotie papyri, and few 
Coptic papyri were found. A fragment of the fourth boak af Thucydides 
is published by A. S. Hunt, pp, 14-20, 

HERMOPOLIS MAGNA. — Ptolemaic Insoription, — Jouguet adds 
to the dociments collected by Strack, Die Dynastie der Ptolemaeer, a dedica- 
tory inscription from Hermopolis, which has been wrongly restored in BoC. 
AX, pp. 177-191. The names should be Ptolemy XIII, Philometor, and 
Cieopatra Tryphaens, Some readings in Strack, No. 142, are also corrected. 
(4.07.4. AXL, pp. LAG-168). 

SYOUT.—The Artist Ammonivus.— The marble statue mentioned in 
GOH. AA, 240, has arrived at Gizeh. It haa no artistic value, but eon 
tains a new artist's signature of the time of Severus. It is carved on the 
right knee, and reads: "Appunwos | "AroAAoparov | éroie. (8.0.4. XXI, 
pp. 1de—-166), 

BABYLONIA 

‘NEW VERSION OF THE BABYLONIAN ACCOUNT OF 
THE DELUGE. —In The Independent, January 20, 1508, Father V. Scheil 
publishes the cuneiform text and English translation of the fragment of a 
new version of the story of the Deluge, found by him in Sippara. ‘This text 
8 & copy, dated in the time of King Ammisaduga, about 2140 mo. ‘The 
eriginal of the Sippara version of the story may be much older, ‘The tablet 
is discussed and the new version compared with other versions by Morris 
Jdastrow, Jr, in The Independent, February 10 and 17, 1808, 


MESOPOTAMIA 


HATRA.— Ruins of the City.— The ruins of Hatra, south of Mosul, 
are deacribed by Ch. Jacquerel, A. Arch. NARI, 1507, pp. 343-452 (7 ents). 
There were two walls about the city. The outer one is now visible only as 
alight rise of the ground, but « large part of the inner wall, with twenty- 
one towers, still exists, Within the city the most important building is the 
palace, considerable remains of which exist. The plan shows three large 
halls side by side, with some smaller rooms between them and a fourth hall 
behind. This last is surrounded by two walls. The halls were covered by 
barrel vaults, now in ruins, No domes or cupolas are seen in the city. 
The arches are built of carefully cut rowssmra, and the palace walls faced 
with carefully laid, well cut stones, The ornamentation of cornices and the 
like shows strong Greek influence. A peculiar kind of adornment consists 
of human toasks or busts in relief on the vouasorrs of arches or the aquared 
stones of walls, Some of the acunthus leaves of entablatures are very rich. 
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PERSIA 


FRENCH MONOPOLY OF EXCAVATIONS. —.. . By an agree- 
ment with the Shah of Persia, and in return for a considerable sum of 
money paid by the French Government, France now obtains the monopoly 
of archaeological explorations in Persia; and M. J. de Morgan, late director 
of excavations in Egvpt, has been appointed to superintend the excavations 
+1 Persia. It will be remembered that M. Dieulafoy and his wife made 
very important discoveries at Susa, where he unearthed a palace of the date 
of Darins, in which were found decorations in the form of colored tiles and 
other objects of interest. We presume, however, that M. de Morgan, who 
has taken so much interest in the study of the very earliest period of 
Egyptian history, will not content himself with the study of a period so 
relatively Inte as that of the Achaemenian dynasty, but will hope to find 
remains of the earliest civilized inhabitants. It will be remembered that 
many believe that the Sumeljan element in early Babylonian history came 
from the region of Susa; and Elamite dynasties again and again ruled over 
Babylonia long before its conquest by Cyrus. (The Independent, September 
16, 1597.) 


PALESTINE 


PALESTINE EXPLORATION FUND.— Quarterly Statement. — 
The quarterly Statement of the Palestine Exploration Fund for July an- 
nounces that the explorations at Jerusalem have ceased on account of the 
termination of the frman permitting them, but that application has been 
made to the Porte for leave to undertake excavations elsewhere. It has 
been a source of tegret that no specimens of Hebrew writing have heen dis- 
covered in the course of the work. Just at the close, however, a carnelian 
seal was found with a name inseribed in chuoracters of the sixth century B.c., 
according to Professor Sayee, or “about 450 n.c., or from the time of Ezra,” 
according to Colonel Conder, A preliminary account, by M. Clermont- 
Ganneau, of the extraordinary fifth-century mosaic map of Christian Pales- 
tine, Egypt, and possibly Asia Minor, recently discovered at Madeba, a 
Moabite city to the east, endeavors to identify some of the geographical 
names displayed. A plan of Jerusalem in this map may throw light on the 
disputed questions connected with its topography. Other articles are on 
the water of Jacob's Well, the Damascus railways, and the length of the 
Jewish eubit, by Colonel Watson. By a comparison of a large number of 
fresh Syrian barleyeorns with some taken from an Egyptian grave of the 
third century of our era, he concludes that it was very nearly 17.79 inches 
long. The barleyeorn, it may be added, his researches lead him to believe, 
is the best natural object which could have been selected as a unit of 
measure. (Nation, August 12, 1897.) 


TERUSALEM. — Explorations. — The last published Statement of the 
Fulestine Exploration Fund is devoted principally to the report by Dr, Bliss 
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of his diggings in Jerusalem. An attempt to find the tomb of David and 
the kings of Judah was a failure, perhaps because it was begun too late, 
just before the expiration of the firman giving authority to dig, and perhaps 
because the search was made under a mistaken notion os to where it was 
to be looked for. M. Clermont-Ganneau writes a letter to The Athenaeum 
arguing that the digging was done in the wrong place, and that the toms is 

a deep pit with chambers which can probably be found within the curve 
 Thade by the tunnel of Siloam, which waa bent at an angle not ensily ex- 
plainable, except on the theory that it was necessary to avoid the tomb of 
the kings. The most interesting discovery which Dr. Bliss reports is that 
of an Israelite seal of a time before the Captivity, containing two names of 
owners —one Ishmael, and the other probably Pedaiah —in the old Tsrael- 
ite writing. The seals of this character are quite rare. 

The Guardian thus summarizes the excavations of Dr. Bliss : 

“Though no discoveries of general popular interest have been made, such 
as the discovery of the tomb of David, or remains of royal buildings on 
Ophel, yet to the archaeologist and the student the excavations have been 
in no wise barren or uniruitful. Beginning on April 26, 1904, at the south- 
western corner of the hill commonly known as Mt. Zion, just outside the 
wall of the English cemetery, Dr. Blisa came at once upon s tower which 
formed part of an ancient wall. This was quickly succeeded by the diseov- 
ery of the ruins of a gateway, where three periods of reconstruction appear 
to be represented. A paved street, with a well-constructed drain under it, 
was traced some distance in the direction of the pile of buildings known as 
the Coenaculum. From this gateway the wall, strengthened at intervals by 
towers, was followed eastward along the edge of the hill overlooking the 
Valley of Hinnom, till the Jewish cemetery was reached. This, of course, 
was an insuperable obstacle to further continuous progress. Passing, how- 
ever, to the southeast side of the cemetery, and digging at # point m line 
with the excavated wall, Dr. Bliss wos fortunate in finding the ancient wall 
reappear; and he traced it down into the Tyropoeon Valley to a point about 
500 feet due south of the Pool of Siloam, where the remains of another 
ancient gateway, flanked by a large corner tower, were found. From this 
tower the wall was followed in a northeasterly direction toward the ridge of 
Ophel, exhibiting now characteristics of two historical periods; and another 
wall, at a distance of 150 feet from the tower, branched off toward the 
north, up the Tyropoeon Valley, leaving the Pool of Siloam to the east. 
These walls, with their special characteristics, led Dr. Bliss tentatively to 
the following conclusions. The earliest wall, crossing the Tyropoeon and 
ascending the slope of Ophel, including the Pool of Siloam within its cir- 
cuit, he assigned to the reign of Hezekiah; the second, which follows much 
the same line, to the zeal of the Empress Eudocia (a.n. 450); and the third, 
which ascends the Tyropoeon Valley and excludes the Pool, to the Herodian 
period. 

“Dr. Bliss, at this stage in bis work, returned to the so-called Zion, and 
proceeded to excavate along a line running worth and south, and 50 almost 
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at right angles with the wall previously discovered there. This line was 
intended to cut any inner walls which might have inclosed the upper part 
of the hill, and from the first it proved a line of surprises. He began by 
digging down on the north side of the wall he had previously excavated. 
Breaking through the bed of rubble and détris on which that wall rested, 
he caine upon the massive foundations of an earlier wall. Further excara- 
tion led to the diseovery of six walled chambers, projecting from its south- 
ern fuce, aid the base of a large tower inunediately to the west of them. 
From this point Dr. Bliss. tannelled northward, and so0n reached, as he 
expected, the rock-cut aqueduct which at one time conveyed water from 
Solomon's Pools, near Bethlehem, into the Temple area. Immediately 
beyond the aqueduct a great square tower was found with walls 14 feet 


in thickness, These walls inclosed a room 25 feet aquare, built over a rock- 


cut chamber, which had, however, been entirely filled up with rubble set in 
mortar, ‘This tower is still mystery. Its north side had been connected 
with buildings, in one of which a beautiful mosaic floor 25 by 19 feet was 
found in almost perfect preservation. Further to the north, the founda- 
tions of a tower were reached at the angle of a city wall, which was traced 
westward nearly to the Coenaculim and northward for seventy yards, when 
it turned at right ongles toward the Tyropoeon Valley. Returning to 
Siloam, Dr. Bliss resumed the exeavation on the line of the wall which he 
had already followed some distance toward the pool, from the tower and 
gateway at the southern end of the Ophel ridge. As mentioned above, the 
wall runs up the Tyropoeon Valley to the Pool of Siloam, which it leaves 
on ite eastern side. Just before reaching a point opposite the south end of 
the present pool, the foot of a great stairway of thirty-four steps was dis- 
covered, 22 to 27 feet in width, leading up the valley past the pool, and 
reveling in its construction two historical periods, the earliest most proba- 
bly that referred to in Nel. 3:16. The discovery of a Byzantine church 
(100 a.p.), boilt immediately to the north of the pool, and including it 
within its cloisters, followed, the ground plan of which exhibits points of 
creat interest. A paved street with drain under has been traced from the 
Pool northward, toward the southeast angle of the Temple area, for over 
HM) feet." (The Independent, Oetober 28, 1897.) 


4APHECA.—Roman Military Diploma.— The second tablet of the 
Roman military diploma referred to in this Jourwa, 1807, p. 399, has been 
obtained and sent to the Louvre. ‘The two tablets were discovered at Fick, 
ancient Apheca, near the Lake of Tiberias, and were separated by the finder 
in hope of double pay. The second tablet has the same dimensions as the 
first. The inner face contains the following inaecription: 





AD X K DEC IVSTINO ET BASSO COS COH - I< VLP- 
GALATAR CVI PRAEST @-FL-O-F-PAL AMATIANVS- 
CAPVA EX PEDITE GAIO LVCII+ F~ NICIA 
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The outer face hos the mimes of seven witnesses. Twoof the names ore 
not complete, Heéron de Villefosse supplies what is lacking as follows: 


[t*, e] LAV DI(h [fmenandr i] 
P. ATT Iii) [severi) 

L. PYLL(id DAPHNI 
PATTI FEST! 

T. FLAVI(D LAVRI 

Th PVLEG FELICIS 
Cc. IVLI( SILVANI 


The diploma dates in the year 129, and several of the names of witnesses 
have appeared on a number of contemporary diplomas. (C. A. Acad. Insc. 
November—Leeember, 1597, p. 651.) 


PHOENICIA AND SYRIA 


TYRE. — An Inscription. — At the meeting of the Academy of Insorip- 
tions, July 2, 1897, Clermont-Ganneau exhibited « fragment of marble found 
by the seashore near Tyre. Tt bears an inseription in Photnicinn letters: 
“of Abdbaal, chief of o hundred.” This is the second Known mscription 
from Tyre. (C. 2. Acad. Insc. 1897, pp. 47H.) 


BOSRA.— Nabataean Inscription. — At the meeting of the Academy 
af Inscriptions, July 25, 1807, de Vogiie communicated the squerze of a 
Nabatuean inscription taken af Bosra by Father Séjourne. The text rends : 
This entire wall, the . . . and the basms (7) were constructed by Thaimon, 
sonof ... in honorel Dontaraand T... gods. ‘This relntes to a ssdred 
enclosure such a8 are nok uncommon in Syria. At the same time, de Vorieé 
spoke of Nabataenn inscriptions in a valley southeast of Petra, which he 
had not been able to decipher entirely from inperfect copies made by 
Dr. Elmi. (C. . Aco. dase. 1807, pp. 474-174.) 


NICOPOLIS. — Inscriptions. — [n J... SAT, pp. 14-106, are pole 
lished some notes relating to recent discoverits in Syria. From Nicopolis 
two new but very short inscriptions are added to the two already known. 
MA. Perdrizet and Fossey of the French Sehool have made an extensive 
trip in Northern Syria, and brought back many photographs of monuments 
amel copies of inscriptions, Teasides imnaking caretul studies of the seh uary 
of Zeus Boetoeaecens and the mausoleum of Hermal, 


HAURAN.— Coin of Commodus. — Father Lagrange has presented 
to the Cabinet des Médailles ao coin of the Emperor Commodus, with men- 
tion of Dousares, god of the Adraeans. The coin was found by Father 
Séjourné in Hauran. (C. 2. dear. fae. IS, To 102.) 


~ 
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ARABIA 


PETRA.— Inscriptions and Sanctuaries.—In returning from Petra 
Father Lagrange and Father Vincent were attacked by Bedouins. Two of 
their men were killed and all their baggage lost, including photographs and 
squeezes, ‘They saved copies of inscriptions and drawings which they had 
about their persons. They found the sanctuaries mentioned by Ebni in 
1862, outside of the city of Petrn. The principal inscription is in a sone 
toary called Elmer, above the niche which contained the statue of the god. 
lt states that the statue is that of the god Obodath and that it was set up 
by the family of beni Haneinou for the welfare of king Haretat Philode- 
mus, of the queen, of the king's sons and grandsons, whose names are given, 
in the year of Haretat 29, 1. ¢. ap. 20. The god is the deified king Obedat. 
In a second grotto, called #Al-madras, is o similar inseription, but much 
mutilated, in honor ot a god Dusara, (C. A. Acad. Insc. 1897, pp. O72 f.; 
699 f.) 


CYPRUS 


MYCENAEAN GOLD PLAQUE.—In the R. Arch. XXXI, 1897, pp. 
ddd (out), J. Naue publishes a fragment of a gold plaque of Mycenaean 
style, the first yet known from Cyprus, At the left are two warriors and a 
fragment of a third, marching to the left. They wear helmets and carry 
round shields and, perhaps, lances, Separated from them by a band of 
very simple ornament is a sphinx, also walking toward the left. Behind 
the sphinx is a fragment of a pillar. Above and below are bands of spirals. 
The atyle is that of the later Mycenaean period, and the plaque may date 
fram the end of the eleventh or the beginning of the tenth century Buc. 


ASIA MINOR 


DORYLAEUM. — Inscriptions.—In the Athen. Mitth. XXII, 1807, 
pp. 480-482, an interesting document from Dorylacum (Eski-Schehir) is 
published. Hadrian is here ealled Zebs Darpdos, and the senate is deified, 
A flominica divarum (weBaeroparns) appears here for the first time on 
Greek soil. A yupyaciapyos tay syuruxiy is found, 14. Several shorter 
documents are published, pp. 488-486. One, from Dorylaeum, ia a Latin 
mortuary inscription, at least as late os the time of M. Aurelius. From the 
valley of the Caster are five inscriptions from gravestones, one of which 
seems to be an elegiac couplet. From Nasli in the valley of the Maeander 
are two. In Tralles M. Pappaconstantinos has recovered the right half of 
the inseription Le Bas, Asie minewre G12. Both stones are in the Jewish 
cemetery. It is in honor of M. Aurelius Onesimus. From Laodicea on 
the Lyeus comes one very fragmentary inscription, which furnishes no com. 
plete sentence. 
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PHRYGLA. — Inscriptions. — During explorations in 1597, the sites of 
Cidramms, Caroura, Trapezopolis (Bolo), Bria, Anayo-Sanaos, and Meros, 
were ascertained, and the rivers Caprus and Cadmus, wrongly given on the 
maps, were identified. The inscriptions copied, largely of imperial times, 
show that the constitutions of the Greeo-Phrygian cities were on the usual 
Greek model. Gripelayrys is used for Aoyurnps, an imperial financial officer. 
A tribe Aftalis at Laodicea shows that the Pergamene kings introduced 
bodies of settlers into Seleucid cities after 190 pec. A decree was found 
regulating the relation of the metropolitan police, rapadwAanes, to the sub- 
ject villages of Hierapolis. A long and important inscription of the third 
century after Christ, concerning the imperial estate on the Tembris, shows 
the extent of the domain and the status of the coloni, who were practically 
bound to the soil. ¢J. G. C. Axprnsos, J.4.5. October, 1897, pp. 396— 
434.) 

MYSILA.— Inscriptions. — Seventy-four inscriptions, datimg from re- 
publican to Christian times, are largely epitaphs but include also honorary 
and votive dedications and markingstones. A few ore metrical. Officials 
of the ptora: called BamAcds are mentioned; also a public health-offcer, 
apyiarpos. Some light is thrown on the identification of Miletopolis and 
on the possible existence of anu Adriania distinct from Hadriam, and of a 
recular provincial assembly in pre-Augustan times. The prevalence of 
the door-type of stele in a limited region is perhaps due to a distinction of 
race as well as of religious ideas. The god Men, son of Paean (6 Dasayos), 
is found associated with Hecate, as one form of the divine pair common in 
these regions, here conceived as mother ami son and later, apparently, trans- 
formed into Livia and Tiberius. The Heeate may be compared with an 
Artemis worshipped in connection with a healing hot spring, not far away. 
A Zeus Pandemos, perhaps = Zens Abrettenos, occurs. Curioms “ mis- 
prints" and misspellings are shown, and corrections are mode in some 
inscriptions previously published. (J. A. R. Mousxno, J..S. October, 1807, 
pp. 268-292.) 


MYTILENE.— A Cameo from Pergamon.—IJIn Berl. Pail. W. Feb 
ruary 9, 1808, P. N. Papageorgiou describes a cameo in the possession of 
Chr. Gortziotis in Mytilene. The cameo is said to have been found near 
Pergamon. The leit half is broken off. On the right half the front and 
gide of a temple appears. It has two corner columns which bear the pedi- 
ment. Two persons lean against the columns. Before the temple is a tree, 
under which are one seated and one standing person. A fifth person hurries 
to the left. A sixth person stands by the side of the temple. Above the 
temple (i. ¢. in the background on a hill), seven persons in three groups; 
above these a bird and an animal of some sort, All the persons are males. 
On the back of the stone is part of o circle. On the base of the relief ore 


the letters : eye 
TICZHNO 
IKHTOY 
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probably “eA]wis Zyri[s “Avjucjrov. Most of the figares are much injured, 
but the letters are well preserved. 

An Inscription. — April 25, 1807, a3 an old house near the church of 
St. Theodora was being torn down, a marble seat was found with the 
inseription : 


(Apyipews dia Bio @cig “Pony | kal vr ceBarre Aads Kaimapos | 
"OAuperiw rorpos Tas wurpibes | xpocipia Tate KAavite Mordpaag | Aimpbary 
Ty elepyera. (PF. N. Paraceoraiou in Berl, Phil. W. September 18, 1807.) 


GREECE 


VARIOUS DISCOVERIES. — In Athen. Miith. XXII, pp. 228-230, are 
brief nates of discoveries, chietly from reek newspapers. 

In Athens has been found a base of pores bearing a fragmentary boustro- 
phedon inscription [Aguolros waits [céyn] rode Atrol«]Ados. 

In Sparta have been found two well-preserved TOSAIcS, OL representing 
Orpheus amid the beasts, the other only ornamental decoration, They were 
discovered near the Enuropa-mossic. On the bronze Poseiden fram Creusis, 
see this Jovrxar, 1807, p, 351. 

The remains of on ancient temple have been diseovered near Mt. Oeta 
while preparing earthworks. The report says it is like the temple of Nike, 
but calls it Dorie. On discoveries at Thermopylae, see below. | 

Three inscriptions, two from Mylosa and one from near Smyrna, are 
published. Inscriptions from Theapine, Chalcedon, Dorylaeum, Laodieos 
and several other places are given among the 4“ Funde,” pp. 351-360. They 
are for the most part of Htthe interest, 


ATHENS. — Recent Hxcavations (1897).—In Athen. Mitth. NX, 
225-298, W. Dérpfeld reports on recent excavations at Athens, The ex- 
cavations of the German Institute, along the Agora, came to o tem porary 
close with the complete discovery of the ancient biniding on the east slope 
of Colonus Agoraens, just helow the Theseam.. Its plan is very similar to 
temple, bot it is probably the ered Borie, and thus fixes an important 
point in Athenian topography. A full publication is promised. The oxea- 
vations at the Enneacrunus are temporarily suspended, without escvrny peli bes 
examination of the various. braneli conduits, 

The excavations of the Greek Archaeological Society on the north slopes 
af the Acropolis have been carried further to the east. After the complete 
clairing of the grattoes of Apollo and Pan, whereby a foot-path to the 
Acropolis came to light, a new cleft in the rock was discovered just beluw 
the mediaeval staircase close to the north wall. Aoness to this cleft ema 
only have been by a ladder, as there is not room for n fight of steps. The 
lower end af the shaft was closed in the Middle Ages by a wall, and all 
ancient remains in this neighborhood have disappeared, Deep exenvation 
below the eave of Apollo has brought to light the foundations of an atieient 
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building in which were found a multitude of inscriptions which had evi- 
dently fallen from above, as they contain chiefly dedications to Apollo. 
Among these is one very valuable inscription from the middle of the fifth 
century which seems to refer to the building af the temple of Athena Nike, 
and fixes the date as earlier than the building of the Propylaen. 

The same society has continued ita work near Callirrhoe, on the Tlissus, 
and abont one hundred paces from the spring, on the rock south of the river, 
has discovered the foundations of the Ionic temple described by Stuart and 
Revett, though so badly destroyed that they could scarcely be recognized 
without their plan. This is held by Dirpfeld to be the temple of Artemis 
Agrotera (Pans, I, 19, 7). 

Excavations in the Winter of 1897-98.— During the winter of 
1807-08 the following exeavations have been carried on at Athens. ‘The 
German Institute continued the investigation of the great aqueduct of 
Pisistratus, and it can now be easily examined from the theatre of Herodes 
to the Poyx. A number of small branches were found, apparently to feed 
neighboring wells. Whether they were all permitted by the state may be 
doubted, as in later times it must have been an easy matter to tap the 
aqueduct. Many receptacles have been found which are older than the 
aqueduet, and must belong to the time when the Enneacrunus was still 
Callirrhoe. One of the largest of these canals seems to have led to the 
Acropolis, and is still being excavated. The sanctuary of Demeter ‘Thes- 
mophorus, above the Enneacrunus on the Poyx, and the Eleusinium have 
hot-yet been found, though their general position seems fixed from the pre- 
vious discoveries. In the places where they must have stood, the ancient 
buildings have been so completely destroyed that even the foundations can- 
not be traced. ; 

The excavations on the north slope of the Areopagus have been more 
sticcessful. As the two buildings already discovered belonged to the west 
| side of the Agora, an endeavor was made to fix the south side by excavation 

near the chapel of St. Elias, where the poros foundations of an old Greek 

building were discovered, probably connected with the Metroon or Bon- 
| leuterion. Later walls in ita vieinity yielded some inscriptions. Further to 

the south, and higher on the Areopagus, a Roman building with Aypoecaustee 

was discovered; and near by six Dipylon graves, containing vases and nlao 

Iron swords, a knife, and a bronze spearhead, These must belong to a time 
: when the Arvopagus was still outside the city wall. 

The Institute has also begun excavations on the north slope of Colonna 
Agoracus, in order to find the road from the Agora to the Dipylon and the 
course of the Eridanus. When this work is completed, further excavations 
ate to be made about the Theseum in the hope of getting further material 
for determining the nate of this temple. 

The Greek Archaeological Society has conducted excavations at the 
Olympeium, with # view to uncovering the foundations of the temple, and 
ilready the steps have been found in some places, Tt haa also hegun the 
complete uncovering of the Stoa of Attulus, of which only a part has been 
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cleared, and even that left in neglect. The excavations on the north slope 
of the Acropolis have been resumed. The wall below the cave of Apollo is 
probably a fragment of the lowest fortification of the Acropolis, the north 
boundary of the Pelargicum. Itrons along the slope of the Acropolis toward 
the @ast past the Clepsydra, and then turns at a right angle and ts carried 
to the rock directly below the westernmost grotto of Apollo. This is the 
“Pythion” of Thucydides and Philostratus, and lies outside the fortifica- 
tions; while the Clepaydra is within the Pelargicum, though its water is 
carried out through a small channel. (W. Diigereno, in Athen. Afitth, XI, 
pp. 476-180.) 

Dérpfeld's Excavations. — Dérpfeld bas been continuing his excava- 
tious in Athens in the quarter called Velassaro (apparently near the so-called 
Theseum). He believes that the old market was in this region, the founds- 
tions of a circular building having been found, also a very old aqueduct and 
some graves Which are shown by inscriptions to belong to the sixth century 
gc. (ert. Phil. W., January 5, 1898.) 

At the January meeting of the German Archaeolocical Institute at 
Athens, Dirpteld spoke of the results of his excavations in the winter of 
1897. He has found the place where the ancient water supply passea from 
the southwest slope of the Acropolis near the theatre of Herodes, The 
tunnel has been cleared a0 that one can now co through it easily, The water 
flowed in large clay pipes which lay on the ground of the tunnel. A large 
number of these has been found. Two secondary aqueducts pass from the 
main tunnel; one through the depression between the Poyx and the Museum 
hill to the Deme Koilé, the other to the foot of the Museum hill. A still 
earlier system of water supply was found leading from the Acropolis to the 
spring whieh Dérpfeld calls Callirrhoe. This was, however, completely 
neglected, and a part used for other purposes after Pisistratus changed 
Callirrhoe into Enneacronus. To the north of the Areopagus Dérpfeld 
hus fixed the site of the old market. Excavations at the north of the 
so-called Thesenm may result in finding the great street from the Dipylon 
. pet market and the bed of the Eridanus. (Berl. Pail, W., February 
28, 1898.) 

Papers Read before the German Institute.— The following papers 
have been read before the German Archaeological Institute in Athens: 
January 6, 1807, W. Darpfeld, Athens in the Time of Ceerops (Thue. TI, 15); 
E. Ziebarth, On Cu. 1340 (cf. Athen. Mitth, X XM, p. 218); W. Reichel, 
Prehellenic Cults; January 20, 1807, R. Zalin, Archers in Archaic Art; J. 
Svoronos, Notes on Attic Numismatica Il, The Admission Tokens for the Disny- 
niae Theatre, February 3, 1807, P. Kavvadias, Excavations on the North Slope 
of the Acropolis, the Grottoes af Apollo and Pan; E. Ziebarth, Unpublished 
Greek fnseriptions from te Jowrenal of Cyrioens; St. Dragoumis, An Inacrip- 
ticrn COME Nia an Eo pigram of Simonides (Athen, Afitth. ACXTI, p. 62); W. 
Dorpfeld, Excavations at the Areopagus; BR. Zahn, An Ostracon af Themisto- 
cles; February 17, 1897, P. Wolters, King Nahis (Athen. Mitth, XXII, 
p- 130); W. Dorpfeld, The Paintings of Ponaenus at Olympia. This paper 
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combated the recent reconstructions of E. A. Gardner and N. G. Politis, who 
conceive the pictures as placed on a balustrade between the feet of the throne, 
and not on the stone balustrade between the inside columns of the temple. 
This latter view agrees well with the words of Pausanias, and the objection 
that the pictures must be nearly square, and that as the breadth between 
the columns is about 2m, the balustrade must have been about 2 m. high, 
is not well founded, for the single picture need not have occupied the whole 
breadth of the panel, but may well haye been enclosed between painted eol- 
uns, so that the height of the balustrade need not have exceeded 11.50 m, 
A further objection to the new view is that it separates the Hesperides from 
the picture of Heracles, though the two obviously belong together, as is the 
ease In the arrangement preferred by Derpfeld. [C¢f. Auagrah, ¢. Olympia, 
Textband II, 18.] March 3, 1897, W. Darpfeld, The Excavations East of 
the * Theseum™: W. Reichel, The Origin of the Greek Temple; W. Dérpfeld, 
The Theatre on Delos (B.C. XOX, p. 256); March 17, 1807, P. Wolters, 
The oroa Bamriduey on Thera: A. Wilhelm, Notes on Attic J nscriptions; March 
a1, 1807, R. Zahn, The Vase-painter Andocides; W. Darpield, The Theatre 
at Pergamum; December §, 1897, P. Kavvadias, The Date of the Temple af 
Athena Nike (Eq. "Apy. 1897, p. 173}; W. Darpfeld, The Greek Theatre of 
Vitruvius (Athen, Mitth. XOXTI, p, 489); December 22, 1897, H. yon Prott, 
Theocritua, Jd. 17, and Contemporary ffistory; F. Stihelin, Ptofemaeus of 
Felmessua; J, Svoronos, The Popular Assembly of Cletsthenes ond the Theatre 
of Lycurqus, LL (Athen. Mitth, XX, pp- 241-252, 488.) 

Ancient Street.— Ata meeting of the German Institute in Athens, 
February 2, 1898, Dérpfeld spoke of the so-called dromos discovered near 
the Theseum. It was the one broad street of Athens leading from the 
Dipylon and the old Agora, orginally of no grent size. It was widened 
when the Eridanus was arched over, The portion of the dromos now 
discovered is 15 m. wide. (Athen. March 5, 1898.) 

Archaic Tombs.— At Athens a fresh group of archaic tombs, with a 
nitnhber of vases of the earlier Ihipylon style, has been excavated in the 
neighborhood of the Areopagus. (Athen. February &, 1598.) 


PIRABUS.—The Tomb of Themistocles. — Ata meeting of the Parnas- 
sus Society of Athens, December 27, 1897, J. Dragaisis disenssed the position 
of the grave of Themistocles and concluded that it was at the bend of the 
coast to the right after one comes out from the harbor of Piraens, at the 
point called Karo Krakari, where Dragatsis found a large structure covered 
with flat stones, whieh is surrounded by an altarlike semicirele. ere he 
found a few pieces of horn and some remains of human bones. (Ss. P. 
LaMEnos, in Athen. January 20,1898. Cf. Berl, Phil. W. March 12, 1598.) 


SALAMIS. — Epigram of Simonides.—In Athen. Mii. AXAL, pp. 
62-08, pl. ix, §. N. Dragoumes gives an account of the discovery of a frag- 
ment of on epigram of Simonides. The stone was first seen by him in April, 
1895, when it formed part of a doorstep in the village of Ampelakion, near the 
ancient city of Salamis. Although he copied then the line which remains, 
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it was not till January, 1307, that he discovered its identity with a part of 
the epigram composed by Simonides for the tomb of the Corinthians who 
fell at Salamis (Bergk, 90). The stone was then bronght ta the National 
Museum. It isa block of Pentelic (7) marble, 0.78 m. long, 0.455 m. high, 
and 0.07 m. thick. It contains ov wox" évaioues aorv Kopiréov, and in the 
next line, (y}ros, 1.2. 

[fl Seve, evudp ]ow Tox €vaiques dory Kopivéow 

[viv & dup” Atalyros [vaoos éyee ZoAapss.] 


The inscription shows the Corinthian alphabet in &, and also contains 
M for =. The form Dis new for pin a Corinthian inseription [7]. It is natu- 
ral that the Corinthinns should use their own alphabet for this inseription 
and that the poet should introduce Doric forms into the Ionic elegy, though 
these forms have not been preserved in the literary sources. Many funeral 
monmments have been found near the spot whence this stone was taken, 
showing that the land given the Corinthians by the Athenians was in the 
cemetery of the town, but thos far the search for the remainder of this 
epitaph has been unsuccessful. 


ELEUSIS.— Inscriptions. —In the "Ed. *Apy. 1897, pp. 93-66, A. N. 
Skias publishes fifty inscriptions from Eleusis, Most of thease are very 
fragmentary. Several are dedications consisting of a name and the word 
dvéfyxey; most of the others are honorary degrees. The dates range from the 
fourth century p.c. to the late Roman times. No. 49 is composed of the 
fragments "Em. ‘Apy. 1585, p. 108, No. 21. and B.C... VI (1882), p. 436, 
which are now seen to belong together. 


MEGARA.— Topography. — Dorpfold and A. Wilhelm have imvesti- 
gated the topography of Megara and fixed the position of its two citadels, and 
have examined the water-works and the town at the port of Nisaea. On one 
of the hills fragments of Mycenaean and Trojan vases were found. (Bert. 
Phil. W. Morch 12, 1598; Athen. March 5, 1898.) 


THEBES.— Mycenaean Remains.— At a meeting of the Philological 
and Archaeological Section of the Parnassus Society of Athens, December 
Si, 1807, D. Philios described some prehistoric graves at Thebes, Their 
general plan, on the whole, corresponds to that of domical graves elsewhere. 
These graves are poor, having yielded few interesting finds, The chief value 
of this discovery is that it proves the existence of Mycenaean civilization at 
Thebes. (S. P. Lamnnos, Athen. January 20, 1898; ef. Berl. Phil. W. March 
12, 1898.) 


MEG ALOPOLIS, — Inscription. — Recently an inscription was found 
in Megulopolis concerning Diaeus, the Megalopolitan general who is men- 
tioned at length, but with disapprobation, by Polybius and Pausanias. He 
was generalof the Achseans repeatedly during the period of the capture of 
Corinth, and summoned the Achneans to the hopeless struggle against 
Mummius, He was censured because, after the defeat, he fled from Corinth 
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to Megalopolis, where, after killing his wife to prevent her being made 
prisoner, he committed suicide by drinking poison. (The Nation, September 
23, 1807.) 


LACONTA.— Inscription. — An inseription in honor of C. Julius 
Enurveles Herculanus (cf. Paton, Transoc. Amer. Pdilol. Assoc, XXVI) is 
published by P. Perdrizet, &.0.. 1887, pp. 200-210. 


DELPHI — Engraved Shell.—In the Jnst. de Corr. Hell. on January 
20), 1505, P. Perdrizet presented some photographs and drawings of a curious 
object found at Delphi on July 28, 1893, near the treasury of the Athenians. 
It is a fragment of o shell (fridacna), decorated on the outside with 
engraved designs, in a style which is in no way Hellenic. A bearded person- 
age wearing a tiara faces the left, and raises his hand in a gesture of 
prayer. The top of the shell is carved into a rude representation of a human 
head. The ahell when perfect must have been served as a patera. Natural- 
ists-say that the shell belongs in the Indian Ocean from the Red Sea to the 
Philippines. Other shells of this sort have been found in Chaldaea, Assyria, 
(three fine specimens come from Nineveh), Egypt, Camirus, and Vulci. 
Most of these are in the British Museum. Perdrizet attributed all the speei- 
mens to Assyrian workmen of the seventh and sixth centuries nc. Like thie 
ostrich eggs of Vulci, these shells were probably carried over the Mediter- 
Tanean by Phoenician traders. The one from Delphi was probably an 
ex-rofo. The influence of these shells on Greek art seems to be practically 
nothing. (2.C.H. XOX, pp. (04005; 3 pls. The plates show the shells 
from Delphi ond Nineveli.) 


THERMON. — Remains of the City. — The Greek Archaeological 
Society hos been excavating at Thermon in Aetolia. The site bas been 
determined by inscriptions, one of which contains a compact with King 
Philip with the provision that the record shall be set up in Thermon and in 
Delphi. The wall enclosing the sacred precinct at Thermon is 2.10) m. thick, 
built of large stones. Within the enclosure was o great hall for the meetings 
ofthe delegates of the Aetolian League. Ita front is 150m. long. There 
were found thirty monuments with inscriptions, and the most important 
discoveries were mide m that neighborhood. Among the bases for statues 
one mentions Heraclides as artist. A monument of Ptolemy was found 
almost uninjured, with several inscriptions. Between the bases were found 
fallen tiles, pieces of clay, charred stones, and human bones. After the 
destruction by Philip V the place must have remained untouched until the 
present time. Among the lesser finds are many objects of bronze, parts of 
statues, the heautiful head of a small figure, a head of Medusa, parts of an 
ornamented sword, bronze utensils, and the foot of a bronze horse. (Berl, 
Phil. W. December 11, 1887.) 





HERMOPY LAS. — Discoveries. — Defensive works erected by the 
Greek army at Thermopvine have led to reports of archaeological dis 
coveries. The director and two members of the French school visited the 
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place in 1897. At Chalcomata the discovery of a Doric temple like that of 
Athena Nike at Athens had been announced. In reality the sappers uneov- 
ered the foundations of a wateh-tower of limestons, evidently built ta cover 
the entrance of one of the paths by which the pass could be turned. 

The works in Thermopylae led to the diseovery of an ancient cemetery, 
where many tombs have been opened. They contained some glass and 
earthenware, the latter unpainted and of forms very unlike the best period. 
There were also found some Roman imperial coins. 

At Hypata several inseriptions came to light, all but one of which had 
been already published. In eight eases the rediscovery furnished means of 
correcting previous copies, These nine inseriptions are given, and also four 
from Delphi, which relate to Hypata, and throw light upon the relation 
of the inhabitants of this city to the Delphic oracle in the time of the 
Empire. (5.C.H. XXI, pp. 151-159.) 


THESS ALY. — Inscriptions. —I[n 7A.C.H. AAT, pp. 150-160, Gianne 
poulos communicates two new inscriptions from Kaitza in Thessaly. One 
ig a decree of proxeny for a certain Cleostratus; the other, part of n list of 
amancipations, Unfortunately the name of the city which oteupied the site 
if not given, and it ia otherwise nnknown. 

SALONICHIL — Insoriptions.—In Aken, Mitth. 1897, pp. 225-224, 
L. Biirehner publishes two inacriptions from Salonichi. One is of a freed- 
woman, Murria Urbana; the other is a decree in honor of Aclius Heliodorus. 


THRACH.—Sanctuary and Sculpture at Orochak.—In FC.H. 
AX, 110-140, V. Dobrusky gives an aceount of the discoveries in Decem- 
ber, 1505, at Orochak, near the Village of Saladinovo on the Hebrus, where 
a sanctuary of the nymphs has been found. The temple seems to have 
been a tude building, without any architectural decorations; but a number 
of smnall objects have been found, which have been Placed in the Museum 
of Sofia. There are included ninety-five ex-ofy reliefs in marble, represent- 
ing the three nymphs; forty-vight lamps of terra-cotta, three of which show 
a Winged genius holding a torch, Tunning toward the left, while «a fourth 
is a mask of Siletims; thirteen round mirrors, all having on the back the 
inseription % yapes lai, written from right to left; four glass vinls for per- 
fumes: three bone spoons; fifteen bronze coins of the empire, and two of 
Macedon; and a small ex-rofo of rude workmanship, representing a horse- 
man. To the wership of the nymphs in ‘Thrace belong two other reliefs 
at Sofia,—one from Novo-Selo (Fig. 18}, showing the three nymphs and 
Jupiter; the other, found in 1805 at Pixos (Fig. 4), showing the nympha 
followed by the Thracian horseman. The nymphs also appear on the inype- 
rial coins of some Thracian cities, "The greater part of the article is taken 
up with a description of the reliefs, of which Hinety-three are deseriled, and 
a fragment illustrated (Fig. 19) without description. These show, for the 
most puurt, the tliree nymphs, either noked in the attitude of the Crraces, or 
dancing (1-12), or fully draped, and stamding side by side, the differences 
being chiefly in the details of the costume or position (14-01). Number 94 
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shows & priest en free, at hia right an altar, and at his left the three nymphs, 
holding each other by the hand (Fig. 16). Number 93 shows Jupiter and 
Juno standing on either side of on altar, and to the left of Jnno the three 
nymphs, in the same attitude as on 92, but much smaller than the gods. 
Many of these reliefs bear the name of the dedicator. 


SAMOS.—The Herasum to be excavated.—The eri. Pail. W. 
January 3, 1808, states, on the authority of Aristomenes Sterjioglidis, 
director of the gymnasium in Vathy, Samos, that permission will probably 
be given to Dr, Sarre to excavate the site of the Heraeum of Samos. The 
importance of the excavation of this building can hardly be overrated. 


PAROS, ANTIPAROS, and DESPOTIEO. — Excavations. —8. P. 
Lambros writes. to the Athenaeum, January 1, 1805, about the excavations 
by Tsountas in Paros, Antiparos, and Despotiko, a small island immediately 
southwest of Antiparos. Tsountas has on the three islands excavated about 
one hundred and eighty graves of prebistorie date. The discoveries made 
there consist of vases of terra-cotta and marble, marble statues, necklaces 
of stone, pearls, and chips of obsidian. The excavations give much infor- 
mation concerning early burial customs, and some remains of houses of 
Prehistoric date have also been discovered. 


ITALY 


POMPEI. — Excavations. — Excavations were continued during July, 
1807, along the north side of Reg. VI, Ins. XV; but as only the superticial 
earth was removed, no discoveries of especial interest were made. The 
excavations of August brought to light a number of inscribed amphorae and 
one new brick-stamp, AGDALVIA, The results of the excavations during 
September and October were not especially noteworthy. By November the 
excavation of the honse, with the entrance at No. 13, on the eastern cieola of 
Keg. VI, Ins. XV, was completed, and a plan of the block published (ef. 
Not. Seari, 1807, pp. 460 ff. with pp. 260 fh). An interesting sacrorivi, 
found in No. 18, is pictured on p. 464, and two grifiti portraits [of Nero?], 
on p. 462. The work in December was directed toward the clearing of the 
street to the north of the insula and of that to the east, which had already 
been partly excavated. The uncovering of the adjoining part of the city 
wall with its tower was also begun. (Not. Seavi, 1807, passim.) 

Painted Oscan Inscription.— An Osean inscription has recently been 
discovered differing somewhwt from its congeners thus far known (ef, Con- 
way, Jtvlice Dialects, Nos. G04). It reads 


eleuk. ameiannudd | eituna. ee trifu | (ev. omat mener. 
(ot. Seari, 1507, p, 465.) 


BOSCOREALE. — Another Roman Villa.— A villa situated not far 
from that of Pisanella, where the rich find of silver vessels was tude, is 


ae 
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described and illustrated by A. Socliano. The arrangement of rooms is not 
essentinily different from that of the villa of Pisanella (of. the monograph 
by A. Pasqui), but this villa had, unfortunately, been despoiled in ancient 
times of all but teeless furnishing. Seven homan skeletons were discovered 
in the course of the excavations. Some of the wall paintings are worthy of 
note, especially some depicting landscapes, and one in the wine-press, repre- 
senting Bacchus and Silenus, the former letting wine pour from his cantheres 
into the open mouth of his accompanying leopard. (Not. Scavi, 1807, 
pp. I-02.) 

POZZUOLL — Magic Images. —In o tomb, resting upon fragments of 
burned bone, have been discovered wight little statuettes of clay of the rudest 
execution, each inseribed with the name, in Greek, of a man or a woman, 
and in all cases but one with the name repented on both front and back. 
Professor Hiilsen recognizes in them effigies of people devoted by magic 
rites to the infernal deities. Such effigies were, to be sure, usually of wax; 
but Dr, Vaglieri calls attention to the passage in Virgil, Eel. 8, 50, 31, where 
clay is also mentioned, (Not. Seavi, 1897, pp. 525-34; § cuts.) 

BRINDISI. — Inscriptions. —A number of new inseriptions of a sepul- 
ehral character have been found at Brindisi, of which the following are the 
most important. They are inseribed on slabs of white limestone: 

(3) Height, 0.77 m.; length, 0.61 m. 

D-M 
Tl: CLAYVDIVS 
HELLESPONTIANVS 
VrA™@ CAS Hes 
IVLIA+VXOR- CONIVG| 
OPTIMO 
(2) Height, 004 m.; length, 0.40. 
De M 
ERYCIA ¢ Cl 
OECVMENE 
Ve A>Ts> M+ XxX] 

QVOT DECVIT NATAM MATRI PATRIOVE 
PARARE HVNC TITVLVM MISERAE 
FECIT VTEROVE PARENS 

H 
(Not. Seant, July, 1507, p. 326.) 

ROME. — Inscriptions. — The following inscriptiona have been found 

on the Vin Salarin : 


(1) A slab of travertine, measuring 0.05 x 0.04 x 0.060 m. contains the 
following sepulehral inscription : 
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Q*CALPVRNIVS: ZABDA 
Q-CALPVRNIVS: DIOMEDES 
QO-CALPVRNIVS+-DAPNVS 
T+MANNIVS: EPITYNCANVS 
M-BAEBIVS SAMPSARO 


(2) A fragment from acolumbarium. Size, 0.11 x 0.10 m. 


P; CLODiws 
THALLus 


(3) Ona piece of marble, Sige, 0.25 x 0.06 m. 

OSSA> Tl ACVTI-s>-E 
GNATONIS 

(4) On o marble slab, 0.25 x 0.16 m. 
D-M.- LESBIAE:CAES 
VIA Ae RAV FECIT 
PARIS: CONIVG 
SVAE* B-M:ET: POS 
TERISQO:SVIS 

(3) On o large slab of travertine, 0.37 x 0.25 m. 
RVSTIA+sL+ lL: HILARA 
FECET:SE-VIVA-MO 


NVM- SIBI 
(Not, Seuvi, July, 1897, p. 308.) 


Recovery of a Lost Inscription. — In the restoration of a wall in the 
courtyard of the Palazzo de Tossi-Ferraioli in the Piazea d'Aracoeli, the 
following fragmentary inseription was discovered on a small base of marble. 
At the end of the fifteenth century it existed entire in the garden of the 
Mattei in Trastevere, where it was copied by several collectors. It wfter- 
wards disappeared, though it was published in the Corpus (VL, 2260) from 
the early copies, which can now be corrected from the original. 


Tl-IVLLO(sic) BALBILLO|S-SOL+- ELAGABALI|) EVDEMON - 
LIB | PATRONO . optimo 


The name Elagabali has been chiselled ont, but is still legible. Four 
other inscriptions relating to this same Ti. Iulins Balbillus are (..E. VI, 
708, 2120, 2100, 270. (Not. Scari, 1897, p. 418.) 

Graffito said to represent the Crucifixion. — In February, 1808, it was 
announced in many newspapers of Italy and other countries that o yraffite 
representing the crucifixion had been discovered in one of the buildings 
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near the foot of the Palatine. The grajfito was said to date from the first 
century after Christ. Soon doubts were expressed, and it appears that the 
gragite is much later than the first century. Moreover, the insoriptions 
appear to be merely proper names, where they are legible at all, and the 
scene represented is probably rather a gymnastic performance of some sort 
than a crucifixion. 

CAMPAGNANO.—HBarly Graves.—In the district of Selvagrosea, 
a small group of tombs, apparently forming the burial-place of a country 
family, has recently been discovered. They date from a period preceding 
the great commerce with Greece, as the only pottery found in them was pre- 
Corinthian and fuechero. (Not. Scars, 1597, pp. d05-ai7.) 


BITONTO.— Early Interment.— A fowha a ziro recently excavated 
appears to be the earliest yet discovered in the great necropolis of this 
place. Amone the funeral furnishings were a fairly well preserved Co- 
rinthian helmet, remains of a second, a spear point, and some vases of 
Apulian workmanship, (Moet. Scari, 1597, pp. 453-120; 4 cuts.) 


PALESTRINA. —Fragments of a Calendar.— In various places in 
Palestrina there have been discovered: a fragment of the calendar of 
Verrius Flaccus containing the single word PROVENIEBANT, another 
of the same calendar containing references to two festivals on the same 
day,—to that of Spes in the Forum Holitorium and to another previously 
unknown, termed VICTORIAE: VICTORIAE VIRGINI: IN PALATIO, 
—and finally o amall fragment of the consular fieti of Praeneste giving 
only the beginning of the names of the consules sugfecti of the same year in 
the reign of Tiberius, apparently ap. 18, (Not. Scari, 1507, pp. 421-44.) 


TORRE ANNUNZIATA.— Mosaic.— An important mosaic was 
brought to light on the Lith of Joly, 1597, in the course of excavations on 
a private estate in the district of Civita, Within a rich framework of frurte 
and flowers, varied by masks, is depicted a gathering, apparently of philoso- 
phers, in the neighborhood of attemple or portico. Professor Sogliano sug- 
gests that Raphael's ‘School of Athens* may have been inspired by « work 
of classieal art, of which this mosaic gives a reproduction, (Vol. Scart, 
L597, pp. 347-340; 1 cut.) 


COTRONE.—Sculptures from the Temple of Juno Lacinia.— 
F. von Duhon presents a study of o considerable number of fragments, 
chiefly of sculpture from the area of the temple of Juno Lacinia, <A irig- 
ment, apparently of a votive inscription, is also noteworthy as one of the 
few archaic inscriptions thus fur found in Magna Graceia. It apparently 
dates from the sixth century pc. (Not. Seaei, 1897, pp. 343-300.) 


MONTE CAVE.— A Statue of a Roman Matron.—A statue of 
Luna marble, headless, and fully draped, after the style of the so-called 
Pudicitia, was recently found on the slope of Monte Cave, and ts published, 
with a cut, by L. Mariani. (Not. Seari, 1597, pp. 459, 40().) 
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SAVIGNANO SUL PANARO.—Mosaics.—Two polychrome mo- 
saic pavements, of elaborate geometric design and good workmanship, in 
opus fessellatum, are described and illustrated by E. Brizio. (Not. Seavi, 
1597, pp. 382-485.) 


PONTANALBA.— Rock-drawings.— At a meeting of the Society of 
Antiquaries, January 27, 1805, C, Bickuall communicated some further 
examples of rock-drawings from Val Foutanalba, Italy, showing that a 
representation of a man ploughing with a yoke of oxen was in many cases 
intended, (Athen, February 5, 1898.) 


MONTECHIARO.— Bronze Candelabrum. — Pieces of a bronze cun- 
delabrum belonging to an Etrusean tomb. The candelabrum is surmounted 
by a figurine in bronze, 0.10 m. high, representing the beardless Dionysus 
with a crown of flowers and a short mantle, holding in his right hand a 
oylix, and extending his left hand with open palm. (E, Bree, Nat. 
Seavi, p. 5.) 


SPOLETO.— Discoveries of Antiquities. —The discovery of pave- 
ments, painted plaster, the corner of a large Roman room, fragments of 
statues, and acotn of Maximiaon have helped to confirm the belief that the 
present Piazza del Mercato occupies the place of the old Forum. At the 
south of the Forum a lead pipe was found. On one side is the inscription: 


C-TtITivS-SVCCESSVS-- FEC 


Qn the reverse side isthe numeral sign X. In the Pinzzn Bernardino Cam- 
pello a basin has been removed which was evidently an ancient sarcophagus. 
The inscription, published inaccurately, C./.0. XT, n. 4854, reads: 


L BAEBIO SABINO 
CONIVG CARISSIMO 
BAEBIA MVSTIA 


The excavations in connection with sewers and water service have brought 
to light remnants of masonry and pipes which prove that the old aqueduets 
of Spoleto were of Roman date, (G. Sonpint, Not. Seavi, 1893, pp. 6-10.) 


TERRANOVA FAUSANIA.— Discoveries in a Roman Necropolis. 
—Atoadepth of about 50 em., fourteen tombs were found in rows: They 
contained the usual objects of bronze and pottery, also some coins which 
eon not be identited. 

lu one tomb was found an Aretine vase, with the stamp 


AVILI. 


In all the graves, except one in which a funeral urn was found, the heads 
were toward the west; and the skulls were dolicocephalous, with the excep. 
tion of one the shape of which could no longer be determined. (P. Tamron, 
Nat, Scart, L808, pp. 35-10.) 
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BRESCIA. — Excavations. —I[n Oetober, 1807, excavations under the 
demolished church of 5. Cassiano proved that the church bad stood on the 
site of a temple, Among other objects were found (fig. 1) a male statue, 
wanting head, right arm, and feet. An oar is held by the left hand against 
the left shoulder. It is the statue of a river god, and differs from the usual 
recumbent figures of river gods. It is suggested that it is the statue of the 
river Mella. (2) A clay larep, broken on the upper surface, on which is a 
rouch representation of a divinity wrapped in a garment in the fashion of 
the roane. Above its hend is the inverted word O3Q; wt the right the 
nutuber (7) IV, at the left traces of a hasta. (L. Savianomt, Not. Seavi, 
Lapa, pp. da.) 


SASSOPERRATO. —Terra-cotta Temple-sculptures.— On the hill 
called Civita Alba have been discovered some remarkably striking frag- 
ments of terra-cotta sculptures belonging apparently to the pediments and 
frieze of some temple. One set of the fragments, apparently from the pedi- 
ments, represents scenes from the Dionysiac eyele, —the discovery of Ariadne 
by Diowysns and his retinue (apparently duplicated, but with difference of 
detail}, and perhaps the marringe of the two. Figures from the frieze 
depict a battle with Gallic soldiers, perhaps referable to the time of the 
battle of Sentinum. The seulptures are of the second or third century 
before our era, ind are noteworthy examples of Ttalo-Ktruscan art. (Vor. 
Sean, 1807, pp. 283-04; ents. Ci. Athen. September L1, 1587.) 


MONTEPULCIANO. — Tombs. — Chamber-tomba, excavated in the 
native tufa, have recently been discovered in the district of Acquaviva, 
yielding as funeral furnishing, for the most part, vases of fuecchero qromo 
and a few pieces of TtaloCorinthian ceramics. The most important of 
these tombs contained! an ordinary black-fgured amphere, used as a cinerary 
urn. (Vet. Scam, LAST, pp. d80, d87.) 

Tombs in the form of chambers and of niches have been explored. Of 
the former, the most important is composed of two rooma; the larger, the 
original tomb, contained two skeletons and some grave furniture; the smaller, 
® funeral urn in which were ashes and burnt human bones. The first is 
ascribed to the fifth century 5.c., the second, to the fourth. 

In the niches were funeral urns uninacribed. Eight of them exhibited 
in relief the conflict of Cadmus with the Sparti, or, as others any, the hero 
Echetlos at Marathon. 

Faneral implementa, vases, ond furniture have been collected (fig.), in- 
cluding a candelabrum with bronze figurine (fig.) 0.09 m. high, reproducing 
a youth in act of orgiastic dancing. The trentinent und arrangement of 
the hair is soft and feminine. It is ascribed to the fifth century m.c. 

At Cerbornona an urn has been unearthed with the Etrusean inscription: 


Vel: marca 2 finuta 


The name Mareni haa already appeared on two other urns from the same 
province. (G. Peneeorim, Not. Sears, 1805, pp. 10-22.) 
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FRASCATI — A Roman Villa.— Remains of a Roman villa of dis- 
tinction have been disclosed in the locality called Prafa Poret. Within it 
were found o considerable number of fragments of marble sculptures, and 
various other articles of furnishing. Most interesting, perhaps, were some 
inscribed water pipes, with the name of the owner, L. Noninus Crispinna, 
consul derignatus in the year 150) a.p. (ef. Klein, ad an. and C72. VI, 
2747, 18084, 18244.) (Not. Scavi, 1597, pp. 458, 450.) 

Tessera. — A tessera of lend has been found in the Villa Torlonia, about 
47 mm. in diameter and 1mm. in thickness. One side ia plain. On the 
other is depicted a running Diana, and the legend suheura(ter?). Such 
fesseroe were probably medals distributed at the games of some of the 


' widales Iusue ivuenalis Tusewlant that existed in ancient Tusculum. (JVat. 


Scovi, 1807, pp. 419-420; 1 cut.) 


BENE VAGIENNA.—FPublic Buildings and Tombs. — Excavations 
on the site of Augusta Bagiennorum, begun two years ago, have been 
continued in the region of the ancient Foram, and have disclosed some 
remains of public buildings and a few articles of domestic furnishing. The 
jnveatigation of a few tombs in the vicinity of the city has brought to ight 


‘ some little pottery and glass of the Roman period and a few coins of the 


earlier half of the first century after Christ. (Not. Seavi, 1597, pp. 441-447.) 


MONTEPAGANO.— Find of Bronzes. — A number of bronze articles 
of domestic furniture were recently found, apparently in a robber's hoard. 
With them were also a helmet, apparently of barbarian (or possibly Sara- 
cenie?) origin, and a little bust bearing some resemblance to portraits of 
Augustus. The articles are assigned, chiefly on the basis of the style of the 
bust and of a lamp, to the first century of our era. (Not. Seari," 1507, 
pp. 412-417; 4 cuts.) 


OSTIA,— Recent Excavations.—Tliese have been carried on in 
the broad street between the theatre and the barracks of the Vigiles. 
Imposing walls of brick-work have been uncovered, and a well-preserved 
public fountain, with o bronze dolphin that served as the jet. The most 
important find of stiall ware was a fragmentary slip of bone divided by 
lines of points to serve asa foot-rule, (Not. Seuri, 1807, pp. 610-025 ; cuts.) 


FLORENCEH.— Roman House. — At Florence, in the works for the 
new streets at the centre, important Rotman rains have been found, between 
the Battistero and the Loggia del Bigallo. They consist of the remains of 
i large private house of the republican times, showing im the form and 
disposition of its rooms some remarkable peculiarities of the Tuscan or 
Etruscan style. The atrinn or carcedium, the tablinum, and some ewhieule 
are still quite distinet, while the restiiulwm and the door seem to hive been 
destroyed or covered by a waste pipe and other constructions of later times. 
The excavations of the afrium brought to light a marble headless dog, 
recalling the well-known mosaie figures and the common inscription, “Cave 
canem,” of the Pompeian houses. Together with many architectural marble 
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fragments, some coins and two inscriptions have alsa been discovered, 
which show that the house was inhabited until the late imperial times. One 
of the inseribed stones bears a public decree signed by the Decuriones of 
Florentia, the other a dedication in honor of a certain Sextus Gabinius and 
another vir diustris whose name is lost. (Athen. August 14, 1897.) 


LODI.—FPind of Roman Coins. — Within the past year a peasant on 
an estate at San Martino del Pizzolano in the territory of Lodi (near 
Milan) broke with his plough a jar containing more than a thousand 
Roman bronze coins. Dr. Ambrosoli of Milan examined more than half 
the number. They are all, with a single exception, sestertii or “large 
bronzes,” belonging to thirty-one emperors and auqusti, ranging from Titus 
to Volosian. (ne type alone is new, viz. a sestertiug of Volusian : obv. 
[LIMP.] C. C. VIB. VOLVSIANO AVG. Laurate draped bust r. Rev. 
AETERNITAS AVGG. In field, 5.C. Eternity standing |. with globe sur- 
mounted by phoentx in her |., and with her r. raising the edge of her robe. 
This reverse is common on the coins of Trebonianus Gallus. (FR. Ital. Num. 
1897, p. S07.) 


SICILY.— Various Discoveries.—P. Orsi reports the existence of 
Presiculan cave~lwellings, and buildings of the Byzantine Age, at Pachino; 
chambers with niches and inscriptions cut in the rock and attributed toa 
gvinnasium at Buseemi; Siculan tombs at Giarratana, and antiques of vari- 
ous times at Chisramonte Gulf, where haye been found Siculan sepulchres, 
a Christion necropolis with some inscriptions, and a fine figured and in- 
seribed glass, (Not. Seari, 1508, pp. 35-38.) 


BUSCEMI — Greek Inscriptions. — At Buscemi, in Eastern Sicily, a 
find of some Greek inscriptions on the walls of on artificial grotto haz 
induced the Directors of the Museum of Syracuse to excavate on the spot 
during the last month. Their researches have resulted in the discovery of 
two other grottos, which were buried under a hard deposit of earth, with a 
considerable number of inscriptions relating to eplebi seratehed here and 
there on the surface of the rock. These records point evidently to the seat 
of a gymnasium or ephebio college, belonging to some ancient Greek city 
of the neighborhood. <A diseovery of the same sort was announced in 
another Dorie country a few months ago by Dr. Hiller von Girtringen, after 
excavation in the island of Santorin. There also the large cave supposed by 
Boeekh and Ross to be a sanctuary of Poseidon has proved by inscriptions to 
be simply o rear room of the gymnasium of Thera, The best preserved 
among the Buscemi inscriptions have been sawn out from the rocks and 
Placed in the Museum of Syracuse. (Athen. December 15, 1807.) 


MODICA.—FEarly Graves.— From Modica, in Sicily, Professor Orsi 
aunounces the discovery of several prehistoric stone-pite; some of them—as 
is shown by the numerous skeletons found on the spot—have been used as 
burial places. Among the objects which came to light during the excnya- 
tions are to be noted some stone knives; a great number of very primitive 
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earthen vessels, showing for the most part the characteristics of the so-called 
first Sicilinn period; a vase of the Dipylon style; and the fragments of a 
hydria with geometrical decorwtions. (Athen. August 14, 1897.) 


PALAZZUOLO-ACRHEIDE. — Coins. — A coin-hoard of four hundred 
and sixty silver pieces, chiefly Corinthian didrachms, with the Perasus 
reverse, is, described, with four cuts and a list of the appended legends, in 
Not. Scavi, 1897, pp. GMAT. 


LICODIA BUBEA.—WNecropolis of the Fourth Period, — P. Ursi 
announces briefly the discovery at this place of the first necropolis that can 
clearly be assigned to the flourishing period of Sicily (seventh to fitth 
century Bc.) (ot. Seari, 1507, pp. 327-323.) 


IGLESIAS (SARDINIA). — Inscription of Claudius (7).—D. Va- 
glieri publishes a fragment of an honorary imperial inscription from a heavy 
block of limestone reading 


AUG: GERMANICO COS: III| L+F- QVIR~ SATVRNINVS 
DEDICAVIT 


Vaglieri, judging from the form and the letters, assigns it to the first holf of 
the first century after Christ, and conjectures that it may belong with the in- 
scription C.f. X, 7515, which isa copy. By emending the latter we obtain 


ti. cLAVD CAESARi AVG GERMANICO 
tr, poT Vill IMP AVi COS III 
wee OCIVM L AEMILiua L F QVIR SATVRNINVS 
Feeit tdemque DEDICAVIT 
(Not. Seavi, 1807, pp. 438, 439.) 


SPAIN 


ELCHE. — Soulpture.— A remarkable specimen of ancient sculpture 
has been found at Elche, ancient [het on the southern const of Alicante. It 
belongs to the same class as the statues from Cerro de los Santos. The 
head and bust of a young woman is represented in the limestone of the 
country. The work is remarkably fine. The woman wears a severely draped 
gurment, with much heavy jewelry upon her breast, and her headdress con- 
sista of a curious pointed cap from which many tassels hang down to her 
shoulders. At each side of her face is o large wheel-shaped ornament, the 
diameter of which is nearly equal to the length of her face. Much color is 
preserved: The work shows very strong Greek influence and ot the same 
time is not Greek. It may be compared with Cypriote and Etrusean art as 
a mixture of Greek and Oriental elements. This bust was probably o grave 
monument. Tt ia now in the Louvre. (L. Hengey, C. A. Acad. Junge. 1887, 
pp. 505-300; pl.) 
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FRANCE 


MONUMENTS GRECS.—Fondation Piot.— The series of Monw- 
ments grees publies pur Catociation pour encouragement dea ctudes grece en 
Frowee has come to a close with Nos. 23-95, 1805-07. The Fandatian Piat, 
furnishing funds for publications similar to those of the Monuments grees, 
makes the continuance of the series unnecessary. 





EDMOND LE BLANT.— At the meeting of the Academy of Inserip- 
tions, July 9, 1897, the President read his funeral oration for the late Ed- 
mond le lant. (C,H. Acad. Jnse. 1897, pp, 4554.) 


PARIS. — Romaina of the Roman City.— At Paris, behind the church 
of Notre-Daine, excavations made for the construction of a private liotsae 
have brought to light extensive remains of the ancient wall of the city. 
They were found at » depth of about 5 m. below the actual level of the 
ground, running on o line of (0m, between the Quai aux Fleurs, the Rue 
Chanoinesse, and the Cloitre-Notre-Dame, in face of the Ile Saint-Louis. 
The wall was a strong construction, 4 m. thick, the material of which edn- 
sists of large stones taken from older Roman buildings. Several blocks, cut 
in the shape of steps, and covered with inscriptions, are supposed to come— 
like the pieces found some years ago on the Purvis de Notre-Dame — from 
the ancient amphitheatre known by the name of Arines of the Itue Monge. 
The inseriptions contain names of citizens of the ancient Lutetin for whom 
these seats were reserved. A commission appointed by the Académie des 
Inscriptions et Belles-Lettresa in order to examine the diseovery has proposed 
to select the best preserved for the Musée Carnavalet. (Athen. February 
248, 1808.) 


ANTIQUES IN THE LOUVRE. —The Athenaeum, December 25, 
1597, coutains notes from Paris by Eugéne Mintz, ‘The Chaldacan eol- 
lection of the Louvre, created almost entirely by the excavations of De 
Sarzee at Tello, has been enriched during these last years by a series of 
monuments of great antiquity, These antedate the reign of Naram-Sin, 
whom an inscription of hing Nabonidus dates as far back us thirty-seven 
centiries before our era. Among them is a silver vase of the Patesi Ente- 
Mena, mounted on four feet of copper and decorated with zones of animals ; 
the fragments of the great Stele of victory of King Eneadon, second prede- 
cessor of Entemena, the genealogical hasreliefs of King Our-Nina, the mace 
of Mesilim, king of Kish, a lancehead of copper, bearing a lion engraved on 
it nut the name of another king of Kish, the terra-cotta cone of Enitemena, 
which preserres one of the oldest historie accounts in the world, and a series 
of clay tablets where are seen the names us well as the authentic seals of 
NaramSin and his father, Sargani (Sargon the elder), the latter being of 
an antiquity certainly less great than the snecession of reigns established 
above. In another department the superb bust of a woman, found at Elche 
in Spain, should be mentioned. ‘The collection of ancient ceramics has nlso 
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been much developed. Miintz also discusses Furtwiingler’s theory that the 
Medici Torso at the Ecole des Beaux Arts was once the central figure of the 
eastern pediment of the Parthenon, and decides that the Torso is far ton 
large to have occupied that position. 


COLIGNY (AIN).— Bronze Statue.—In the commune of Coligny 
a fine, life-size, bronze statue was found. The figure is erect and entirely 
node. The topof the head is wanting. It was made of a separate piece 
and riveted on. P. Dissard regards it os an Apollo, J. Boche as a Mara 
resembling a statuette of a nude Mars wearing a helmet, which was found 
in 1788 at Oyonnanx (Ain) and belongs to A. Vingtrinier of Lyons. The 
statue of Coligny has been acquired by the museum at Lyons. (CC. BR. 
Acad. Insc, 1807, pp. TIE; 1808, pp. of) 

Gallic Inscription.— With the bronze statue found at Coligny were 
about one hundred and fifty fragments of two bronze tablets, more than 
one hundred and twenty of which are covered with Gallic inscriptions, 
These have been arranged by P. Dissard. ‘The text ia in several columns 
and is divided into paragraphs of fifteen lines each. It is apparently a cal- 
endar, (€'. A. Acad. Insc. 1897, pp. TOS f.; THO, 6 pls.) 


AVIGNON.— A Phoenician Inscription.—In (. FR. Acad. Snee. 
1807, p. O72, a translation by Mayer-Lambert is published of a Phoenician 
‘inseription found at Avignon. It reads; “Tomb of Zaybeqat, priestess of 
the Great Lady ... daughter of Abdechmoun, son of Banljaton, son of 
Abdechmoun, wife of Haalhanno, functionary (?) of the goda, son of Abd- 
melqart, son of Himileat, son of Abdechmoun, Not (open this tomb.” 
The importance of the discovery of a Phoenician inscription at Avignon is 
great. The inseription may belong to the second or third century 8.0. 


SWITZERLAND 


LAUS ANNE. — Theft of Coins.—(in August 1 Inst, thieves entered 
the museum of Lausanne (Switzerland), and suceeeded in carrying away o 
huomber of valuable coins, including « tray labelled “rare pieces.” The 
coins have not yet beet recovered. (A. Nuon. Ital. Vol. X, fuse. 4.) 


GERMANY 


DORNIGW ALD.— A Pre-Roman WNecropolis.— Excavations have 
recently been carried on in an interesting pre-Roman burial place, consist- 
Ing of a group of twenty-three circular mounds, of 10 m. to Om. in dinme- 
ter, and of varying heights in their present condition, upto 1.0m, They 
lie in the marshy overflow of the Rhine, though the site must originally 
have been dry ground. The eight mounds thus far exenvated have yielded, 
heside parts of skeletons, some fragments of pottery with simple, scratched 
decorations, bronze articles of personal adornment, a gold earring, and o 
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knife-blade of iron, The period of the interments can hardly be later than 
the early iron-age, the so-called Hallstatt-period. (Kb. Wd. Z. Ges. K. 
1897, coll, 145-148.) 


LIPTINGEN. — A Pre-Roman Necropolis, — A group of hillocks like 
those at Dornigwald, and of the same apparent period, has béen examined 
in the neighborhood of Liptingen, where such interments are not wncom- 
Ton. They showed unmistakable evidences of cremation. One interesting 
hillock contained two graves, one of a man, the other of a woman. With 
the skeleton of the man were found a spear-point and a dagger of iron, a 
helt of leather with bronze-plate adornments and some pottery. By the 
skeleton of the woman were found fbulae and rings of bronze for neck, 
arms, and ankles, and necklace and hair ornaments of local jet. (Kb. Wil. 
#. trea, A. 1897, coll. 148-150) 


OSTERBUREEN.—The Limes-fort.— Newly found inscriptions aid 
in proving that the adiitions to the fort were constructed by the Eighth 
Legion in 185-102 a.p., while the older fort itself, or a part of it, was built 
by the Twenty-second Legion. (Limesbl. 1807, coll. 667-669.) 


WURTTEMBERG.—The Limes of Upper Germany.— The excara- 
tions along this part of the Limes during 1596 and 1897 are well described 
in the Limesfatt, the stretch from Petersbuch to Kipfenberg being diseussed 
with especial eare, but the investigations appear to haye yielded little of 
much interest to the general student. (Limesht. 1897, coll. G69-650. ) 


WALDURN. — Limes-fort.— Excavations of the Limesfort (* Alte- 
borg”) during the year 1897 contributed to the determination of details 
of construction of that station not hitherto known, especially that it con- 
tained no prnetorium of permanent structure, but had been subjected to 
perhaps as many as three reconstructions and enlargementa, Among the 
finds of amall articles were three pottery-stamps (Caopitolinus, Stafutus, 
Sodalis), a small, well-modelled relief of the Medicean Venus on o dish, 
and part of o relief in sandstone of an Epona, beside a unique and im- 


portant military inscription mentioned elsewhere. (Loneshl. 1597, coll. 
649-058, ) 


BODEN, — Roman Antiquities, — The Roman excavations undertaken 
by Herr Meyer at Boden, in the canton of Aargau, have been continued 
throughout the present summer. The front of the complex buildings along 
the aneient Roman road has now been laid bare. The foundations of » 
long colonnade of pillars, extending for some distunece slong the side of the 
road, have been unearthed, which goea far to comfirm the belief that Herr 
Meyer has struck upon the site of some great public building. A short 
time ago he began excavations upon & fresh spot, to the southwest of the 
place where he has hitherto been at work: and though the new enterprise 
is only in an initial stage, some valuable “finds,” chiefly in the shape of 
bronze utensils, have already come to light. The finest of these ia o browse 
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candelabrum standing on four feet upon a square block of polished granite. 
A bronze figure of a faun, about 16 em. high, found on the same apot, is 
said to be of excellent workmanship. (Athen. September 11, 1897.) 


SIN ZENICH. — Inscription. — While preparing to lay the foundations 
of a paper factory at Sinzenich, the workmen discovered a votive altar of 
red sandstone, whereon is engraved an inscription on a surface 46 om. in 
height, 38 em. in breadth: 


MATRONS TVNIN 
MAESTIS: C+ FABIA 
HhONIVS GALLICANIMWI 
VSLM 
Matronie Tummaestis C. Fabonius Gallican(us) v(otum) s(olvit) I( ubens) 
mi(eriia) 


The letters are 5.50 cm. in height, except in the third line, where they are 
Sem. (/6, V. Alt. RA. Vol 101, 1897, p. 184.) 


COLOGNE. — Roman Graves.— A number of Roman graves have 
recently been laid bare at Cologne, which have led to the discovery of a 
large graveyard. The place has been secured from spoliation by an exten- 
sive enclosure. (Athen. September 4, 1897.) 


WIESEADEN.— Rémerkastell.—The excarntions at the recently 
discovered “ Romerkastell,” near Holzhausen in the district of Wiesbaden, 
have laid open four gates with their towers. Over the northwestern gute, 
Porta Sinistra, a magnificent inscription in honor of Caracalla of the year 
713 a.p. has been deciphered. Traces of a large and not less splendid 
inscription have been found on the most stately of the four gates, the’ 
Porta Praetoria; but it isin too broken and fragmentary a condition to be 
deciphered. Numerous silver coins of Caracalla, Septiminus, and Alexander 
Severus have come to light, all of which are in excellent preservation; a 
silver arm-ring, a primitive leaden arm-ring, fragments of glass vessels and 
of the socalled terra sgillata. In the neighborhood of the Praetoriam was 
found the broken head of a genius with the mural crown, (Athen. Septem- 
ber 4, 1597.) 


= 


TREVES.— A Roman House. — The excavations that have been going 
ou for months past on a plot of ground belonging to Herr Schabb, a manu- 
facturer at Treves, have resulted in the discovery of a» Roman private house, 
which will excite the interest of antiquaries almost as much as the famous 
public buildings at Augusta Treviroram. The front of the house fies par- 
allel with the principal street of the old Roman city. A nomber of blocks 
Which served as pedestals for the wooden or stone pillars of a portico still 
remain. The entrance is distinctly recognizable between two buttresses and 
an immense heap of stones. A long entrance hall running right through 
the house, from front to back, is intersected by another corridor, so that the 
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gigantic building is divided into four parts. Side corridors lead into the 
rooms. Of these the marble tessellated bath-rooms for hot and eold water 
and warm air lie side by side, and deserve special mention. The two latter 
were supplied with warm air through subterranean passages. The escape 
of the smoke waa effected by means of hollow tiles laid on one another. 
The southwestern rooms have cellars under them. Ina light court in the 
same part of the house there is a well-preserved window, the first ever found 
in a Roman building. The most interesting thing, however, is the mag. 
nificant and richly colored mosaic floor, a rarity of the first order, Weoers 
assign the building to the first half of the fourth century, when Augusta 
Trevirorum attained the zenith of its splendor under Constantine and his 
sons. (Berlin despatch to Lenilon Standard, August 12, 1897, quoted in 
American Architect and Building News, January 8, 1508.) 


GESELLSCHAFT DER ALTERTHUMSFREUNDE IM RHEIN- 
LANDE.— At a meeting of the Society of Friends of Antiquity in the 
Rhineland, December 9, 1897 (Winckelmannafest), Elter read a paper ot 
Ancient Home as regarded in the Middle Ages, showing how little of the real 
history of the ancient city was known, and how the legends of Troy and 
Bible stories were connected with the citv. Loeachcke exhibited some new 
possessions of the Academic Museum at Bonn; viz. a ring with three little 
cups attached to it, the work of a Corinthian potter of the first half of the 
sixth century, an imitation of a Greek drinking-table of the earliest form, 
about which the drinkers crouched on the ground, while the mixing-howl 
stood im the middle of the ring; an Egyptian alabaster bowl: a bronze 
statuette of o musician from Alexandria; some early idola from Boeotia; a 
tripod adorned with animals, also from Boeotia, and perhaps of Chaleidic 
origin; « terra-cotta from Boeotia, representing Europa upon the bull; and 
& fragment of a red figured Greek vase of the fifth century .c., found near 
Weissenturm, opposite Neuwied. (Berl. Phil, W. February 12, 1505,) 


ENGLAND 


ROMAN REMAINS IN BRITAIN.—In the (/. #. 1898, pp. Ba 
64, F. Huverfield records the discoveries of Roman remains io Britain in 
1506 and 1807, At Aesica, between Newcastle and Carlisle, several inserip. 
tions wete found, belonging apparently to the second century after Christ. 
A building, best explained asa bath, was uncovered, and in it waa found a 
hoard of thirdecentury coins, At the same time, the Vallum was investi 
guted. It apparently belongs to the time of Aladrian, and is eoeval with 
the forts in its line, The Seotch Society of Antiquiries las excavated at 
Birrens and Ardoch. At Birrens nearly the whole fort was uncovered, the 
ground plan ascertained, and several inseriptions found. At Ardoch the 
whole interior of the fort was found to be full of holes, probably left by 
the wooden uprights which once supported the buildings. At Chester a 
couple of dedications to the genina of (respectively) the Twenticth Legion 
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and one of the cevturies have been found, as well as o row of columns, 
which may once have fronted some important part of the Praetorium. The 
excavations at Silchester have been noticed elaewhere (vol. I, pp. 375-150). 
At Appleshaw asmall Roman villa has been found with an imsoription to 
Carinus Tt probably belongs to the end of the third century. 


SOUTHWARE.—Roman Remains.—At a meeting of the British 
Archaeological Association, January 1), 1898, an interesting collection of 
articles connected with Roman cinerary interments was exhibited by Mr. 
Earl Way, consisting of a fine cinerary urn, terra-cotta lamps, vases, and tear 
bottles, and other works. With the above remains was found a fine example 
of a Celtic bronze coin, which bore on its obverse a representation im relief 
of the head of a chief, and on the reverse a head of a boar, with circular 
and half-cireular symbols in resemblance to what is known as “ ring-tnoney.” 
The coin was found with coins of Nero und Claudius, and all these remains 
were discovered in the course of excavations in the Borough High street, 
Southwark. (Athen. February 5, 1505.) 


SOUTH SHIELDS.— Roman Altar. — At a meeting of the Society 
of Antiquaries, January 20, 1398, Mr. B. Blair reported the discovery of # 
Roman altar at South Shields. It is mutilated, and the only words left of 
the inseriptions are [VLIVS VERAX LEGV. The altar has been given 
to the public library at South Shields. Mr. Romilly Ellen read a paper 
on metal bowls of the late Celtic and Anglo-Saxon periods, to which he 
assigned the date from a-o. 450 to G00, (Athen. January 20, 1505.) 


GREAT CHESTERS. — Remains of Aesica.— [mportant excava- 
tions, under the alle direction of Mr. Gibson, of Hexham, are being made 
by the Neweastle Society of Antiquaries at Aesica (Great Chesters) on the 
Roman Wall. Last week two altars (one dedicated to Juppiter Dolichenns) 
and two inscribed stones were disinterred, besides some denarii of the 
earlier emperors. An investigation of the masonry and the bonding of 
the northwest turret confirms the belief that the murus and the camp are 
of the same date. (Aten. September 11, 1597.) 


BATH AND GREAT CHESTERS.— Roman Baths. — At « meet- 
ing of the Society of Antiquaries, December 16, 1597, J. MM. Brydon exhibited 
a photograph of the remains of the large Roman bath at Bath. &. Hi. 
Knowles communicated an acoount and ground plan of a complete Roman 
bathing establishment lately Inid bare outside the camp of Aesica (Great 
Chesters, Northumberland), (Athena, January 1, 1516.) 


APPLESHAW.— Roman Pewter Vessels.— A remarkable dis- 
covery of between thirty and forty Romano-British pewter vessels has been 
made ot Appleshaw, near Andover, by the vicar, the Rey. G. L. Engleheart, 
while digging a trial trench upon the supposed site of a Roman villa. The 
deposit consists of large circular dishes, bowls of various forms and sizes, 
cups, jugs, platters, etc. Most of the dishes have incised central ornaments 
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which are strongly suggestive of the designs of late mosaic pavements. The 
whole find was exhibited to the Society of Antiquaries at their meeting on 
the 26th inst, (Athen. November 27, 1897.) 

Ata meeting of the Society of Antiquaries, November 25, 1897, several 
papers were read. W. Gowland gave an account of his examination of the 
Roman metallic vessels found by G. H. Engleheart at Appleshaw, of which 
the chief results are as follows: A pair of the vessels are perfectly preserveil, 
but many are more or less corroded and converted into a whitish mass of 
tin oxide and lend carbonate. Six specimens were analyzed; of these one 
was found to consist of tin, and the others of tin alloyed with lead in various 
proportions, showing that the pewter of the Romans was not a single alloy 
of tin and lead. Four distinct alloys of tin and lead were found in the 
vessels analyzed. Some of the vessels from Appleshaw have incised designs 
filled with a dark materia] resembling “niello" in appearance: Exanii- 
nation showed, however, that it is not true “niello,” but only a black pigment 
of organic nature. 

Ata meeting of the Archaeological Institute, December 1, twelve Roman- 
British pewter vessels, part of the deposit of thirty-three yeasels found at 
Appleshaw, near Andover, were exhibited by C. Edwards. <A small dish in 
the shape of a fish, and having in the centre an ornament of a fish, and a 
shallow, circular bowl, having the monogram >~ on its base, show their 
connection with Christianity. It was announced that the British Museum 
had acquired the whole collection. Wickham Legg read a paper on the 
Eastern Omophorion and the Western Pallium. (Athen. December 11, 
1807.) 


BULGARIA 


SOFIA.— Bronze Statuettes in the Museum.—In the R, Arch. 
AXAXI, 1807, pp. 224-247, 24 cuts, $. Reinach deseribes forty-nine bronzes in 
the museum at Sofia. They appear to be for the most part of poor work- 
manship, though some are of considerable interest. The collection at Sofin, 
under the direction of Mr. Dobrusky, is growing in importance. 


ROUMANIA 


TOMI. — Ancient Temple.— In Kiistendje, the ancient Tomi, ground 
Plan and remains of a large building have been uncovered, of which the 
preater part of the metopes, the gables, the remarkable columns, and the 
capitis, two stone stairs, and a side wall of twenty metres are preserved. 
"Tle building Wha probably thirty metres: long. Tt is tha pretest oi pall 
buildings as yet found in Roumania, and the government has granted the 
director of the Roumanian National Museom, T; ocilescu, Tunds for exearn- 
tions. ‘Tovilesen thinks the building is the temple of Poseidon, which was 
famous in antiquity, The ancient coins of Tomi represent the temple with 
the statue of the god. (Berl, PA. W. January 8, 1898,) 
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AFRICA 


CARTHAGE. — Ancient Lamps.— Father Delattre gives in the Comptes 
Rendus of the Academy of Hippo, 1897, pp. xli-xlvii, a classified descriptive 
list of one hundred and thirty lamps without handles found in 1500 m the 
course of excavations in the cemetery of the ojficiales at Carthage. 

Roman Inscription. — A marble slab, broken into many pieces, has been 
restored by Father Delattre, and the following Tragmentary inseription has 
heen deciphered: 


acl gratal ge acralanac araieaia ese a (ele reveieth . IONT + MAl «© 3V- S* F - 
Srececaveni aa -o oececeasPROPRAET «+ PROV + NYMID = 
-. 2.0. pROV > GALLAEc: pRAES - PROV - BIZAC- CONSVLAR- 
_.... PROV - THRAC - CONSVYLAR « PROV. SICIL - COM . 
ee ee PROCONS - PROV - AFR~« AGENS: IVDICIO - SACRO - 
... pERPROVINCIAS + AFRICANA#....---+- +++: ieee and oceie ees 
ab wutROO - LATERE - reSTITVIT + D...-----+- AP ert 
pce. €. FILIO. ..-. « RarthAGINIEns.... eee een eee: 


The slab measures 0.78 m. in height. The beginning of the lines is lost. 
‘The letters are 0.06 m. in height. The various functions should probably 
read [leq(atus)] pro pradt(ore) prov(inciae) Numid(iae); [ peraequater census 
plroe(inciae) Gallaec(iae); praes(es) prov(inciae) Bizac(ence); consular(is) 
[ provineiae Eulr(apae), prov(incias) Thrac(iae) ; consularia proo(meciae) 
Sicil(iae) ; com(es) Lordinis primi] > procons(ul) prov(inciade) Afr(tcae) agens 
indicia sacro; [item pe]r provincias A fricana[s perfunctus officio pr(aefecturae) 
pr(actorio)]. Héron de Villefoase suggests that the person referred to 1s 
L. Aradius Valerius Proculus quai et Populonius, See CLL. ¥T, 1690, 1691; 
ef. 1092-1604. (CC. R. Acad. fnac. (November—December) 1507, p. 724.) 

Excavations in the Amphitheatre.—In the ©. RH. Aecol. Fnac. 1597, 
pp. 64-800, A-L. Delattre has a brief report of the excavations in the 
amphitheatre at Carthage in 1806 and 1597. The entire arena hos been laid 
bare. Foundations of neurly all parta of the building have been found, 
with numerous architectural fragments. A secondary door, probably for 
the hestiarii and the condemned, existed at the north side. It may have 
been the porta Libitinensis, Some sculptured marbles were found, among 
them uo relief of a seated Neptune, a heed of a woman, o statnette of Dinna, 
and a toreo of au emperor or warrior. Lesser objects are a fine cameo 
with a head of an emperor in profile, many lamps of various dates, fifty-five 
leaves of lead with inscriptions, aod over two hundred insoribed stones. 
A plate represents several steps of the amphitheatre with inseriptions, 


TEBESSA. — Polychrome Sculpture. —In the ©. FR. Acai. Inge. 
1897, p. 692, is o letter from J. Toutain containing a brief notice of some 
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tlatuettes and fragments of statues found at Ain-Chabrou, near Tebesaa. 
They are of terra-cotta, covered with a coating of colored stucco. Among 
them is a head » little less than life size, the flesh parts of which retain 
traces of flesh-color, while the hair and beard were gilded and the eyes blue. 
These objects are in the museum at Tebessa. 


UNITED STATES 


NEW YORE. — The Margquand Collection of Bronzes.— Mr. Henry 
G. Marquand has presented a valuable collection to the Metropolitan Museum. 

It is understood that most of these bronzes were found in the neighbor- 
hood of Rome. The largest single object is a statue of Publins Septimins 
Geta, brother of Caracalla, and joint emperor with him until assassinated 
by Caracalla’s order in February, 212, at the age of twenty-three. The 
statue represents this emperor of a year at about the age of sixteen or eigh- 
teen, and is three feet ten inches high. The right hand holds a rod, the 
left is extended os if the youth were speaking. The work has unmistakable 
qualities of portraiture, and is conjectured to be from life, inasmuch as it is 
well known that, after the murder of Geta, his brother caused all discovera- 
ble existing representations of him to be destroyed, and forbade the making 
of others. It is supposed that this statue is one which escaped the proserip- 
tion of the ruler. The bronze, well thongh not completely patinated, is in 
an almost perfect state of preservation. 

The most interesting and important object in the collection is the goddess 
Cybele, or Rhea, enthroned on a four-wheeled chariot drawn by two lions. 
Tt was discovered near Rome, and is believed to be not later than an early 
period of the Empire, So complete a representation of the myth of the 
goddess, in a form so artistic, and belonging to a period 4o early, is believed 
hot to exist in any European museum. A diadem is on her head; in her 
right hand she holds » patera, in her left a tyinpanum; she sits majestically 
on her throne, and the stately lions, with heads erect, bear the ear along. 
The group measures, from the rims of the rear wheels to the front of the 
chariot pole, 4 feet 4 inches, The body of the car is 20 inches long and 
S} inches wide, The lions are each 22 inches in length, and from the feet 
to the top of the head measure 154 inches. The height of the piece from 
the ground to the top of the goddess’s head is 22 inches, The seated figure 
itself is 12 inches in height. It is completely draped, and bears unmistaka- 
ble traces of gilding, with which the whole figure was originally covered. 
Elsewhere in the group there are no signs whatever of gilding, The three 
sides of the throne are ornamented with designs haying a somewhat ara- 
besque character. The hubs and spokes of the wheels are also ornamented. 
The lions are finely modelled. They are at once-full of dignity and spirit. 
The group appears in an excellent state of preservation, but this is due in 
part to skilful restoration. 

Beautiful antiques are two bronze mirrors, each bearing incised figures 
and ornamentation, One represents Aphrodite advising Helen to listen to 
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Paris. This was found in a tomb near Perugia. The other mirror has an 
ivory handle believed to be os old as the mirror itself. The incised figures 
picture Minerva, Juno, and a satyr. It is of great antiquity, bearing an 
Etrusean inseription. It was found ina tomb near Chiusi. A small bronze. 
some 0 inches in height, is a winged Cupid earrying a bow. The whole 
figure is covered with o simeoth, bright green patina. One of the most 
striking objecta is a earicature supposed to be a satire on some famons 
debauchee of the time. It isa head only about 3inehes in height. Another 
very interesting object is a head plainly East Indian in its subject, yet Roman 
in its treatment. Tt has been labelled on Indian Baechus, Jt would seem 
to indicate more knowledge of India and Indian mythology on the part of 
the Homans than they have been commonly thought to possess. 

One of the supposedly oldest pieces in the collection is a candelabrum 
composed of a male figure resting on a tripod and supporting a bronze stem. 
itis of Etruscan origin. Among the other small bronzes are a bull finely 
patinated; Jupiter enthroned, with uplifted thunderbolt; a bust of Minerva; 
a Mercury, showing no little skill in the modelling, but far from beautiful, 
aud even suggesting an intewtion of caricature; a beautiful ficure of Venus 
holding the golden apple; a Roman matron draped and veiled; a pocket- 
knife, a very curious article, the handle of it carved into a grotesque Tace, 
and enclosing an iron blade which it is difficult to believe could ever have 
been of much use; an ornamental vase with decorated handle; an olpe with 
a decorated handle, the lid surmounted by a fish; a pair of vase handles 
surmounted by birds and terminating in masks; a male figure, apparently 
of some poet or statesman; several bodkins, the handle of one of them being 
a draped figure with an Etruscan inscription; an Etruscan marine deity ; 
a grotesque figure eating fruit from a basket; fragments of architectura: 
ornamentation from the Pantheon; «specimen of that queer musical instro- 
ment, the sistrum, and several other small pieces, (From the New Fork 
Evening Post, October 27, 1897.) 


BOSTON. — Acquisitions of the Museum of Fine Arts in 1897, — 
These are for the most part additions to the Perkins Collection. 

SCULPTURES. —(1) MWartle Statue of a Young Apollo, of life size. ‘The 
restored purts are the plinth, with the tree trunk which serves as a support 
for the figure, the left foot and ankle, the right foot and Jeg below the knee, 
and the tip of the nose. The arms are missing from just below the shoul- 
dera, Apollo 14 represented as a nude boy, ten or twelve veors old. As 
restored, he stands bending forward in somewhat the attitude of the two 
bronze statues of youths from Herculaneum, in the Museum in Naples, 
except that the feet are not so far apart, and the figure rests wholly upon 
the left foot. The identification as Apollo is based upon the resemblance of 
the shape of the face and arrangement of the hair to that on the heads of 
Apollo which are included in the sixth group (pages 149 ff.) of Overbeck’s 
Apollon. The face of this statue is the face of a child; and the manner 
in which the hair is gathered into a knot on top of the head, combined 
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with the small features, gives it a decidedly feminine appearance, so that, 
were head to be seen alone, it might easily be mistaken for that of a 
girl. Indeed, in both respects, it bears a striking resemblance to the head 
of the statue of Cora in Vienna, published by von Schneider in the Jahriueh 
der Kunsthistorischen Sammilungen dea allerhdehsten Keiserhowses, AVI, 1505, 
pp. 199 ff. and pls. x, xi, the principal difference being that on this head the 
hair is carried directly from the forehead, while on the Cora it is brushed 
more to the sides. But the head of this statue never having been broken 
off, there can be no donbt as to ite connection with the figure, and comse- 
quently aa to its sex. 

The statue is briefly discussed by W. Klein in his recent book on Prace 
feles, p. 367, where the resemblance to the Cora mentioned above is pointed 
out. The statue itself is evidently a Roman copy, as may be judged from the 
technique; and the original was probably of bronze, as the pose is hardly 
one which would have been chosen for a work in marble, because of the 
necessary introduction of the tree trunk and the supports on the front of 
the thighs. Height, as restored, not including plinth, 1.275 m.; length of 
face, 0.137 m. ‘ 

(2) Marble Torso of a Goddess.— This is the fragment of a figure of 
heroic size, clothed in a thin, clinging chiton, which is girdled by a cord tied 
in a bow-knot under the breasts, and scarcely veils the modelling of the 
figure. The edge of the himation is visible on both hips, and this garment 
probably crossed the front of the figure just below the place at which the 
fragment was broken off. Only the front half of the figure is represented, 
the slab or block being finished perfectly smooth on the back. It is proba- 
ble that the torso was not part of o statue, but of a figure in high relief, 
affixed to a background. The arms and head were of separate pieces, as the 
sockets for their attachment show. The masterly freedom of the execution 
is an unmistakable indication that this is an original Greek work, not a 
Roman copy; and the heroic character of the figure, as well as the manner 
in which the lines of the drapery are composed, place it in the period of the 
great sculptors. In some respects it snggests the statues of the Parthenon, 
but it is modelled with more appreciation of the softness of flesh than they 
show, and the lines of the figure under the drapery are bers rugged; conse 
quently it probably belongs to the early part of the fourth century rather 
than the fifth. Height, 0.75 m. 

(3) Martle Head of a Bearded Heracles, of life size. This head represents 
Heracles without the exaggerated modelling or the tendency to brutality 
whieh characterize the later bearded types of him. The mouth, though 
strong, is singularly sensitive and refined. Seen from the front, the fooe 
bears o strong resemblance to that of the Lateran statue of Sophocles, but 
there is no doubt about the identity, which is proved by the big neck, the 
short, curly hair, the small cranium and the swollen ears. The resemblance 
to the head of the Sophocles is not merely one of feature, but of technique, 
The modelling of the eyes and their setting, and also of the forehead and 
cheeks, is so nearly-alike in the two heads that they, or their originals, may 
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not only be assigned to the same period, that is, 350-330 n.c., but with con- 
siderable probability to the same master, This head is a fragment, being 
broken off at the base of the neck, The nose is restored. Total height, 
without the (modern) plinth, 0.44 m. 

(4) Aferhle Portrait Bust, of lite size, in the form of a herma. This 
belongs to the series brought together by Bernoulli, Rémische ILonograpiie, 
I, pp. 121 ff, as doubtful portraits of Pompey. Certain technical character- 
istics, however, make it probable that the original from which they are all 
derived was.a Greek work, of a much earlier period; and Studmiczka, m the 
Berl. Phil. W. December 14, 1895, p. 1027, has announced his opinion that 
the person represented is Menander. Our bust was discussed by him at the 
conference of Archaeologists and Philologiats in Dresden in September, 1597, 
but his arguments for the identification have not yet been made public. 
Except that the tip of the noe is missing, the bust is intact. Total height, 
0.515 m.; length of face, 0.19% m. 

(5) Archaic Greek Lion, found at Perachora, near Corinth. Of poros, or 
tufa, said to be of a local variety. This lion has been published by Paul 
Perdrizet in the R. Arch. 15p7, pp. 14 ff. and pl.iv. M. Convert, engineer 
of the excavations at Delphi, saw it near the place of its discovery, in 1599, 
He noted “traces de couleur assez vives, bleu et rouge” upon it, but these 
have since disappeared. There are, to be sure, patches of a reddish paint 
upon some parts of it now, but they are not of the ancient shade of red, and 
are due to carelessness in coloring the restored and patehed places, ‘The 
lews, body, plinth, and tail have suffered little and have undergone no repairs, 
but the head hae been considerably broken, especially about the face, though 
it has been repaired mostly with the original pieces. The principal restora- 
tions are the filling of a hole in the forehead, 1 considerable part of the 
band above it, a number of the locks on the top of the head, the left ear, 
and « few places in the mane,especially under the chin. Height, including 
plinth, 0.054 m. Length of plint hat back, 0.52 m.; width of plinth, 0.245 m. 

Vases: Eanny Tyres.—(1) Dipylon Pyris, of the usual shape, fat, and 
with cover, on which is modelled a horse as a handle, in addition to the 
knob in the centre, over which he stands. The principal decoration is o 
meander which encircles the sides; but the bottom, interior, and cover are 
also profnzely decorated with lines, bands, and geometric patterns. The 
cover and rim have two holes on each side for the strings by which one was 
fastened to the other. Broken and repaired, with slight restorations. 
Dinmeter, 0.250 m. 

(2) Dipylon Oenochoé.— Body spherical, flattened at the bottom, neck thin 
and of medium length, mouth trefoil, and handle flat, running perpendico- 
larly from the lip to the shoulder, Clay warm red, and decorations dark 
brown. These consist of a band of concentrie cireles, connected by curved 
lines, around the middle of the body, with bands, lines, and zigeags above 
and below them, and also on the neck. On the front of the neck is a mean- 
der, and on the shoulder triangles composed of cross-hatched lines. On the 
front are two small breasts modelled in relief. Intact. Height, (51 m. 
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(3) Low, Flat Dish or Stand, of Dipylon ware. Clay pink, Shape like 
the saucer of a flower-pot, with a row of pointed bosses around the outside 
of the rim. The interior painted brown. On the outside, circles drawn 
roughly on the bosses, with short vertical lines between them; and on the 
bottom, inside of two large circles, a swastika, the outer lines of which are 
curved, following the lines of the circles. On one side are two sill holes, 
elose together, for the string by which it was suspended. Practically intact 
Diameter, 0.105 m. 

(4) Boeotian Bowl, with tall base. Two handles. The form and tech- 
nique are precisely like those of the vase published by Bohlau, Ji, Arch. Sf, 
ISS, p. 394, tig. 6, the clay being red, covered with a cream-colored slip, and 
the decorations in brown and red. he decorative scheme is practically the 
same, with the broad band of eagles, flying upside down, around the body. 
The minor decorations, though similar in character, are not identical, the 
most important difference being that in two instances the eagles are sepo- 
rated by a primitive form of guilloche instead of angular patterns, In the 
field, near the head of each eagle, is a device, in one case a swastika, m 
the others inverted triangles. Interior, stripes of dark brown. Height, 
0253 m.: diameter, without handles, 0.30 m. Broken, and repaired without 
restoration. A small piece of the foot missing. 

(5) Boeotian Bowl, without base. ‘Two handles. The principal decoration 
of the exterior is a band of eagles, flying upside down, three in one panel, two 
in separate panels, The bands dividing these are composed of combinations 
of straight lines, zigvags, and spirals. Near the head of each eagle is a 
deviee: one a palmetto, one a triangle, and three rosettes of different 
shapes. Around the rim is the “cymatium”™ pattern, and below the princi- 
pal band a border filled with coarse dota, and a border of trinngles at the 
bottom. The foot is missing. 

The most important decorations of the vase are in the interior, and make 
it a notable specimen of Boeotian ware. There are two bands of animals 
drawn in silhouette, with coursely incised details, In the upper and broader 
band, which was left unfinished, are a seorpion, a swan, a boar, and a horse, 
filling about half the circumference; and in the lower, five dogs chasing a 
hare. Apparently because this design did not quite fill the space, a bull is 


introduced in front of and facing the hare, its legs extending into the brond* 


stripe of brown below the design. The drawing of all the figures is crude, 
and evidently imitative, Broken and repaired; the base restored. eight, 
0.14 m.; diameter, without handles, 0.255 m. 

(0) Beeotian Eowi, without base. Four handles. Principal decoration, 
a band of eagles (four), flying upside down, each in a panel, with no device 
in the field. The panels are bordered by elaborate combinations of straight 
lines, zigeags, and spirals. On the bottom are a star and rosette combined. 
Interior, broad stripes of brown. Broken, and repaired with slight restora- 
tion. Height, 0.101 m.; diameter, without handles, 0.24 m. 

(7) Boeotian Stand for a yase (hypokroterion), decorated with an open- 
work design. This belongs in the class with that described by Bohlan, uly 
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supra, p. S41, No. 69, but in ahape it is more like n flower-pot with a pro- 
jecting Tim, and the perforations are more elaborate, covering the upper as 
well as lower half of the surface, The larger, open end is probably the 
bottom, not the top. The perforated decorations are separated horizontally 
by three narrow bands encircling the stand, each with a simple zigzag in 
dark brown. ©n the top (7) is a cluster of concentric circles, of the same 
color, and the rim is decorated with lines on both ita upper and lower 
surfaces. Clay pink, not covered with a slip. Height, 0.10 m.: diameter 
at largest end, 0.124 m. 

BLach-rocren Wane.—(5) Scyphus of very fine paste, making tha 
vase extremely thin and delicate. Form somewhat like Catalogue No. 482. 
Color a warm red, The decorations are in the early style of the black- 
figured period. On one side ore two lions sitting breast to breast, 
with heads turned backward. On the other side is on ornament com- 
posed of o cluster of lotus-flowers and palmettos. Details incised; red 
used extensively. Intact. Height, 0.112 m.; diameter, without handles, 
O.181 mm. 

(9) Attic Ampkora, body all red; form and minor decorations like Cata- 
logue No. 316 (see Group ILL, p. 115). Principal designs: A. Heracles 
grappling with the Nemean lion. Heracles wears a cuirass, short chiton, 
and sword. Behind him, on the left, stands Toluns, holding a elob in his 
tight hand, with his left hand raised. He is bearded, and wears a cuirass 
and short echiton. On the right, watching the struggle, stands Athena, 
wearing a high-crested helmet and long garment, and holding a spear and 
round shield (deviee a tripod). 8. Heracles receiving the congratulations 
of Athenn. He stonds profile to right, wearing the lion's skin over a short 
chiton, and a sword. In his left hand he carries his club, and with the 
right grasps the right hand of Athens, who stands facing him. She wears 
a high-crested helmet, negis, and long chiton, and holds a spear in her left 
hand. Behind Heracles is Iolaus, represented as in A, and behind Athens 
comes Hermes, bearded, wearing a petasus, chlamys, and high shoes, and 
carrying the caduceus in his left hand. Broken and repaired; a large piece 
in B restored, Height, 0408 m. Gift of Mrs. Abbott Lawrence, in the 
name of J. W. Paige, 

(10) Fase, of the so-called “ plemochoé™ shape (Catalogue No. 545), the 
base rather shorter than the average. The base is extraordinarily heavy in 
weight for m vase of this size, the margin of the bottom being 126 mm. 
thick. The rim of the vase itself is like those of the “ kothon ” type, being 
carried down into the interior at a sharp angle with the top. The exterior 
is covered with o black glaxe, except around the mouth, where there is a 
broad band of ornament, the principal motive of which is the tongie- 
pattern, alternately in red and black. Interior, black. The cover is nicely 
adjusted and is decorated with a tongue-patiern, red and black, around the 
handle, and lines and a dotted border around the outer edge, The drawing 
of all the decorations is carefully done. Intact, except for slight abrasions 
on the surface. Height, to top of cover, 0.168 m.; diameter, 0.24 m. 
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Rep-rrtreep Wane.— (11) Large, bell-shaped Croter, of the severe red- 
figured atyle, decorated with two scenes from the Trojan War. ‘This is the 
splendid vase published by Kobert, in his fifteenth Hallisches Winebelmanna- 
program, 1891, and by Froehner in La Collection Tyszkiewiez, pls. 17, 18. 
Tt is also discussed by Hartwig, .Weisterschalen, pp. 580 f On one side are 
Achilles and Memnon, fighting over « fallen warrior, whose name appears 
from the accompanying inseription to be Melanippus. Behind Achilles is 
Athens, urging him on, and the wounded Memmnon falls into the arms of his 
mother Eos. On the other side is the battle between Diomedes and Aeneas. 
The vase was slightly warped in baking, leaving the Aeneas side a little 
higher than the other, One handle has been broken in several places, but 
repaired with the original pieces, and only a few small bits of it are missing. 
The only other damage is o small chip in the rim, above the Melanippus 
croup, from which a fine crack runs down through the middle of the picture 
into the border below. The clay of the vase is of firm, hard texture, and 
the glaze is of the best Attic type, a brilliant, metallic gloss, jet black on the 
greater part of the surface, but shading to dark green in places. Height, 
0.452 m.; greatest diameter at top, 0.01 m, 

(12) Cylix, of the later period of the severe style. Form like Catalogue 
Wo. 388, Exterior, black glaze without decorations. Interior, a woman 
washing ber hands at a large flat basin (louterion), profile to left, She is 
dressed in an Tonic chiton, with a large himation over it, and her hair is 
enveloped in a kerchief. Between her and the stand of the basin is a large 
vase on the ground. Behind her is a bench or couch with a cloth folded 
upon it, and above hangs » bag with a three-pointed bottom. In the field, 
He wor «ade. Surrounding the picture is a meander, interrupted at 
intervals by a cross in a square panel, The drawing is in the style of 
Doris. Broken and repaired, with unimportant restorations. Diameter, 
O.215 mm, 

(13) Oenoehot, of the early period of the fine red-figured style. Form 
somewhat like Catalogue No. 352, but with handle curving above the rim. 
Design, Apollo and Artemis making 4 libation at an altar. Apollo stands 
at the left, in front of an Jonnie column. He is Inureste, and wears a long- 
dleeved chiton and himation. His quiver hangs at his shoulder. In his 
left hand be holds a very large cithara, and in the right « phiale, from 
which he is pouring upon the altar. Opposite stands Artemis, wearing a 
long-sleeved chiton, with a leopard-skin over it, and a fillet or diadem with 
points rising from it. At her shoulder is her quiver; in her lett hand she 
bolds her bow, and with her right she pours wine upon the altar from an 
aanochoe., Around the shoulder is a tongue-pattern, and below the picture 
a meander, interrupted by crosses in squares, Drawing indifferent, Glaze 
a‘fine, lustrous black, but poorly applied and streaky. Considerably broken 
anid repaired, with some pieces restored in plaster. Height, to top of 
handle, 0.345 m. 

(14) Phiale mesomphalus, of the early period of the fine red-figured style. 
The interior is surrounded by vight figures, representing men being enter 
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tained by hetaerae, in groups. The middle figure of the first group is a 
dancing-girl, who has taken off her outer garment, which lies on a chair 
beside her, and dances in a chemise, playing upon castanets, and looking 
coquettishly at a youth who stands at the right, leaning upon his staff, his 
right hand raised in admiration. He wears a long himation. At the left 
of the dancer stands another woman, also looking on in admiration, She 
wears a long Tonite chiton and himation, and holds a long staff. Beyond 
this group, to the right, is a girl playing the double pipe to a bearded man, 
who is peated ou a chair, his head bent, his left hand resting on his rig¢ht 
shoulder, and his right hand supported by a long staff. She has short hair, 
and wears o sleeveless chiton; he wears an himation. Between them, on 
the ground, is a seriniun or scroll-box. Next are three figures, the middle 
one a youth seated, profile to left, his face turned to right, looking at a girl 
who bends forward toward him with ponting lps. She is closely wrapped 
in an himation which covers both arms, and shows only « bit of the chiton 
at the bottom. He wears on himation, leans over the back of his chair 
with his left arm, and holds long staff in his right hand. Between them, 
on the ground, is an open chest. On the left stands o handmaid holding a 
bowl and an cenochoé, She is full-draped, and wears a kerchief about her 
hair. Beside her, on the ground, is a pyxis, and behind the pouting girl is 
a bird. On the omphalos,in the centre of the vase, is a Nike, full<traped, 
with long chiton and himation, walking rapidly to left, carrying oa sacrifi- 
elal tray or basket, with three high points, and an oenochoé, Around the 
omphalus is a tongue-pattern, nd this is repented around it on the exterior 
of the vase, which otherwise is covered with a black glaze, the glaze being 
of the best quality. Slightly broken, but repaired without restorations, and 
no piece missing. Diameter, (.245 m. 

(15) Colossal Seyphus.— Form like Catalogue No. S77. Etrusenn imita- 
tion of Greek red-figored ware. (The subjects are possibly an Etruscan 
version of the death of Aegisthus.) 4. At the left stands a bearded man, 
taking leave of his wife. His leit hand rests upon her shoulder, and his 
right is extended towards her, He wears an himation and high shoes, 
She is heavily draped in a chiton and himation, and wears a turban, large 
earrings, and necklace. Above them hovers the winged Genius of Death, 
looking towards the man. Tle is bearded, hook-nosed, with bushy hair, 
and two snakes project above his forehead. At the left is possibly «a can- 
delabrum,—a short Dorie column, with broad hase, surmounted by a flame- 
shaped object; and beside it, in the field, a circle. At the right is an altar 
or cippus. A. The murder of the same man, outside a house. He has been 
felled to the ground, and looks up at his murderer, a youth, who stands over 
him with drawn sword, about to strike. Each wears an himation only. 
The house is represented by a door in the background, with the roof rising 
above it. In the field, at the right, is a cornucopia. The sides of the vase 
are filled in with a large palmetto-secroll pattern, and below the decorations 
a meander encircles it. The figures are drawn coarsely with diluted glaze, 
making the lines brown. ‘The muscular details are indicated by dotted 
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lines. Clay rather pale brown. Broken and repaired, with unimportant 
restorations. Height, 0.485 m. 

(16) Aiyton. — Late Apulian style, the lower part in the shape of o 
boar’s head. The head is covered with black gloxe, and above this the cop 
is decorated with the characteristic Apulian female head, profile to left, on 
either side of which is a coars# seroll pattern. Handle slightly broken. 
Height, 0.205 m. Gift of Mrs. 8, D, Warren. 

(17) Small, fate Red-fgured Cenochof.—Apulian. A nude youth walk- 
ing to left, head turned to right, holding a distaff in his left hand, and a 
small jug in his right. Over his right shoulder a string of beads. Height, 
0.085 m. Gift of Howard P. Arnold. 

(18) Small Ope, black without decoration. (On the front a flying Eros, 
modern.) Height, 0.076 m. Gift of Howard P. Arnold. 

(19) Small Black Pyxis, with base. Cover missing. Not decorated. 
Dinmeter, 0.094 m. - Gift of Howard P. Arnold. 

(20) Small, Delicate Attic Seyphus.— Form somewhat like Catalogue No. 
510, but not quite so deep, Interior and exterior covered with black glaze, 
except at the bottom of the exterior, where there isa band of the natural 
color, with radiating lines of black. On one side is the owner's name, 
’|AOXAPH2 (Philochares), in broad, well-formed Ionic letters (inserip- 
tion faded, and legible only against the light), Rin slightly chipped, other- 
wise intact. Height, 0.085 m. 

Miscentaxnous Tyres.— (21) Small Lerythus. — Body, mouth, and 
top of foot black; neck and shoulder red, the latter decorated with dots 
and rays. On the body Oedipus and the Sphinx, the figures produced by 
painting the silhouette red over the glaze, and white over this, the details 
being incised through the paint, but not through the glaze. At the left 
stands Oedipus (name inscribed), body turned partly to right, face in pro- 
file. He is beardless and nude. In his right hand he wields a elub, and 
his left i# held ont towards the sphinx, which stands facing him, with left 
fore paw raised. ‘The sphinx stands on rocky ground, with a rocky elevation 
tising behind it, represented in the same technique as the figures. The draw- 
ing is in the style of the severe red-figured period. Intact. Height, 0.129 m. 

(22) White Lecythus, of the early period of the fine red-figured style, and 
especially interesting because of the unusual character of the subject, o 
young warrior (Achilles 7) in ambush behind a tree. He-is helmeted, node, 
aud wears a sword at hia side. With his body bent, and his (oval) shield 
held carefully in front of him, he is creeping on tiptoe towards the tree 
grasping his spear in his right hand. The figure is oatlined in black with 
fine lines, and the details of the museles ore indicated. The mner side of 
the shield is painted «a brown-red, the trunk of the tree is the same color, 
and the leaves were apparently purplish, though their color is now blurred, 
Above the picture is a simple meander; on the shoulder are traces of rays, 
the color gone, The white is eovered with a thin glaze. Considerably 
broken and repaired, but with unimportant restorations, which do not affect 
the picture. Height, 0.246 m. 
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(23) Large Pyzis, of unusual shape. With the cover on, it may be 
described as follows: The body is cylindrical, with slightly concave sides. 
Above and below this is a broadly projecting ledge, from the upper of 
which the top rises a3 a flat dome, and trom the lower the bottom makes a 
corresponding curve to the base, which is in the form of a low foot. The 
whole exterior, however, down to the lower edge, is the cover, inside of 
which the vase itself rises to the height of the upper ledge. The top is dec- 
orated with delicate vines and egg-patterns, embossed in a paste which was 
Probably gilded. Around the sides are two necklaces of pendanta, of the 
sume paste, which are separated by long earrings, and a thin garland encir- 
cles the vase above them, also applied in relief. In the centre of the top is 
a round hole by which the handle was attached. The glaze is greenish and 
rather thin. Somewhat broken on the edges, but repaired without restora- 
tion. Height, to top of cover, 0.314 m.; extreme diameter, 0.54 m. 

(24) Plastic Oenochod, with handle and trefoil mouth. ‘The front of the 
body isin the form of a small figure of young Dionysus, standing. The 
figure wears long, thin drapery, on which are the remains of white, pink, and 
blue, In the right hand he holds a small jug; the left, which was extended, 
is broken off. From either side of the figure project flowers, each modelled 
separately, The figure stands on a plinth, and the whole vase rests on a 
flat, square base like those of the Tanagra statuettes. Slightly broken, 
Height, 0.127 m. 

(25) Phiale, of Campano-Etrusean fabric, decorated with a medallion in 
relief in the centre, and grapeleayes and bunches «f grapes in relief around 
it. The medallion, representing Heracles resting (three figures) is pre- 
cisely like that on the phiale from the vicinity of Orvieto, published by 
Kliigmann in the Monumenti deli’ Institute IX, pl. XXVI, 3, ond Annali, 
1871, pp. 1816, and it is not impossible that this is one of those referred to 
in his note 1 of page 19. There are considerable remains of the silver cont 
ing with which the yase was originally covered, now of a leaden color. 
Broken and repaired; a long break in the rim, behind the head of Heracles, 
has been restored. Diameter, 0.24 m. 

26) Arretian Bow!, signed by Bargates as workman of M. Perennius, the 
two names stamped on opposite sides of the vase. ‘The name of Bargates is 
epelled in an unusual way, BARGATHI (the T and H being combined); 
Perennius, M. PERENN (the P and E combined). The designs, in flat 
rehef, ore all of a conveutional character, principally clusters of palmettos 
and leaves, connected by crossed spears, with amall Argive shields above, 
andan egp-and-lart pattern a little below the rim. Broken, and repaired 
with unimportant restorations, Height, 0,113 m.; diameter, 0.155 m. 

Trenna-corras. —(1) Archric Figure of the sants type, consisting of a 
fot, shapeless body, broadening out at the hase, with a head, and rudimen- 
tary orms aml hands affixed. Arms extended forward. Thére are two 
long, corkscrew curls on each side of the face, and a row of short curls 
across the forehead. No remains of color, except patches of the white coat- 
ing. Slightly broken, and repair without restoration, Height, 0.27 m. 
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(2) Archaie Seated Pigure of a Goeddeas. — The body consista of a thin 
layer of clay, bent Into a sitting posture, and supported by a brace (of terra- 
cotta) behind. At the shoulders are two small projections, with rounded 
ends, which probably represent the back of the chair on which she is sup- 
posed to nit. “The breasts are modelled. She wears o large pols, or crown, 
and large, round earrings. From either aide of the head long zigeity curls, 
indicated in black, fall to the breasts. ‘There are slight remains of white, 
red, and black on the polos and on the garment. Intact. Height, 0.105 m. 

(3) Nude Fouth Riding a Horse. — Archaio (sixth century), He has 
long hair, which is painted dark brown, and falls in three heavy braids on 
either side of the face. On his head is a fillet, with « round ornament on 
the front. Shoulders broad, hips small. ‘The face and body of a ruddy 
color, The horse is painted white, with eyes, mane, and other details drawn 
in black. Collar and reins red, the latter mofelled. Only the front half of 
the animal is represented, the body ending abruptly behind the rider in a 
flat, upright support, which rises from the base. Broken and repaired, with 
some restorations, the most important being the lower part of the left fore 
leg of the horse and the front half of the base. The lower part of the right 
fore leg of the horse is missing. Base rectangular and fiat. Weight, 15 
m.; length of base, 0.00 m. 

(4) Archaie Tonogra Stetuette.— A wood-carrier, seated on the ground 
in front of his bundle of fagots, at which he looks wistfully, resting his 
head on his left hand. He is represented as an old man, bald and bearded, 
his body covered with a long garment. The garment and fagots white; 
head, hands, feet, and cords binding the fagots, red-brown. Buse flat and 
oral. Slightly broken, and repaired without restoration. Height, 0.005 m.; 
length of base, 0.072 m. 

(4) Archaie Tanegra Strtuetie.— A man seated on the ground, cooking 
something in «large jug, which rests against a small pile of sticks in frout 
of him. He is watching the jug intently, both elbows on his knees, and 
holding a long stick in his right hand, as though ready tostir. He wears a 
flat, broad-brimmed hat, a close-fiting, short-sleeved shirt, indicated only in 
color, and shoes or sandals, Flesh, hat, and pile of sticks, red-brown ; shirt, 
shoes, and stick in hand, yellow. Traces of black on hair, beard, and jug. 
Base flat amd rectangular. Intact, exeept the fingers of both hands. The 
atick in the right hand has been broken off and rejoined. Height, 1.145 m.; 
length of use, 0.13 m. 

(0) Archaic Tonogre Stotuette. —A woman preparing fool (a fish?) on 
an upright stove. She weara a long, elosefitting garment, and her hair is 
enveloped in a kerchief, on which is s plaid pattern. The figure and stove 
are covered with an inerustation, through which patches of red, yellow, and 
white are visihle. €m the corner of the stove is a amall terracotta lamp, 
indicating “that she is working by night. Base, flat and rectangular. 
Slightly broken and repaired. Tleight, 0.135 m.; length of base, 0.077 m. 

(7) Archaic Tonagra Group, — An aged, bearded man, seated upon a chair 
withont a back, holds in his left hand, which rests on his knee, o pore 
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granate, and in the right a bunch of grapes, which he offers to » diminutive 
child who stands in front of him. We is partiy bald (hair and beard white) 
aml wears a long, white himation, which ia thrown over his left shoulder. 
Flesh and pomegranate red, chair yellow, grapes now a dark brownish, and 
the folds of the himation indicsted simply by fine lines of black. Child: 
hair black, flesh white, and long garment of yellow. The seated figure 
broken off ond replaced; otherwise intact, Base flat and rectangular. 
Height, 0.11 m.; length of base, 0.076 m. 

(5) Large Votre Mask of Demeter, including the upper half of the figure. 
Attic, second half of the fifth century nc. This belongs to the class of terra- 
cottas discussed by Heuzey in the Mormwnents grees publics por [A ssociation, 
ete,, 1873, pp. 17 ff, and more briefly by Pottier in his Stafueties de Terre 
Cuite, pp. 61 1 Tt is made of an exceptionally thin and fragile layer of 
elay. The goddess is represented with austere countenance, and thick, con- 
ventionalized masses of hair, carried from the parting to the ears and thence 
to the shoulders. She wears a large polus, chiton and himntion, the gar- 
ments being modelled very flatly. Both hands are held against the breasta; 
between the thumb and forefinger of the right hand she holds o seed, and 
between those of the left hand o flower-bud. There are considerohle 
remains of black on the hair, red on the lips and cheeks, and white on the 
rest of the face, and on the neck ond arin, in addition to the white under- 
couting, Which is fairly well preserved on all parts of the figure. The eve 
brows, lids, and irises are drawn in black, the lashes in fine, separate strokes. 
On the upper border of the chiton are traces of a leaf-pattern. Inside the 
polus, on the back, is a small projection perforated with two holes, showing 
that the mask was intended to be suspended. Broken and repaired, with- 
out restoration. No pieces missing. Total height, 4395 m.; width at base, 
0.975 m.; length of face, 0.10 m. 

(9) Votive Afosk of Demeter, including only the head and neck. Type of 
the second half of the fifth century mc. The head is yeiled, and less con- 
ventional than the preeeding, the hair being treated freely and gracefully, 
The top is perforated by two holes for suspension. Broken and repaired, 
with slight restorations. The left half of the neck and head, back of the 
cheek, ia missing. Clay much thicker and heavier than that of the preced- 
ing. Height, 0.19 m.; length of face, 0.00 im. 

(10) Tie Frogments of a Smyraa Stotuette, which was copied from a Poly- 
clitan statue of a youth. These are the head and neck, and the front half of 
the right thigh, including the knee. The Intter shows that the figure was 
in a standing position, and rested on the right leg. Both fragments bear a 
strong resemblance, in type and in the character of the modelling, to the 
well-known terracotta Diadumenus published in the JWS, 1585, pl. 61, 
though the hair is treated 0 littl more sketchily. What gives them especial 
interest, however, is the feet that although as unmistakably Polyclitan as 
that figure, the statuette to which they belonged could not have reproduced 
either the MMadumenus or the Doryphorus, because the head has not the 
fillet of the one, and is not held erect os in the other, being bent downwards 
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slightly towards the left, a5 in the Diadumenus. Therefore we may possess, 
in these fragments, data bearing upon an unidentified statue by Polyclitus, 
Both head and leg aré hollow, Length of the faoe, 0.087 m.; length af the 
inside of the leg to the middle of the knee, 0.09 m. Anonymous rift. 

(11) Large Statuette, of the Smyrna type, representing Aphrodite in the 
familiar attitude of the statuettes of the goddess untying her sandal. She 
is nude, and stands upon the right leg, bending over so as to reach the left 
foot with the right hand, while balaneing herself with her left arm. The 
usual motive is varied, however, by the fact that she has wo sandal on the 
left foot, and holds the thumb and fingers of her right hand as though about 
to clasp them around the ankle. The sole of the right foot is flattened in a 
manner which shows that it rested upon something, and consequently that 
the figure was not intended to be suspended. But there is at present no 
base, and no trace of any other object which might have served a3 a support. 
She wears a stephane of crescent shape, with small points along the upper 
edge, and an ivy wreath below it, The face is strongly suggestive of the 
style of Praxiteles, as it has the “ Praxitelean” smile and rather small eyes, 
with the lower lid drawn forward. The hair is thick, and is carried back 
loosely over the ears. There are slight remains of white on the stephane 
and wreath, the left arm, and the right foot; otherwise no color is left, 
though there are abundant traces of a coating which show that the figure 
was colored, and has been carefully cleaned. It has been broken into 
several pieces, but the only parts missing are the back of the head, the 
thumb and fingers of the left hand, the forefinger of the right hand, and 
the large toe of the right foot. The modelling ts exceptionally goml, the 
flesh being rendered with a softness unnsnal in terra-cotias; and the propor- 
tions of the figure show a hand of much more than ordinary skill. Its size 
and beauty, and its remarkable preservation, make it one of the most im- 
portant of the extant representations of Aphrodite in this pose, anc it 
is the most important terrt-cotta the Museum has yet acquired. Height, 
0.574 m. 

(12) Tonogra Statuette, fourth century type. A young woman, closely 
enveloped in her mantle, seated upon a large chair of typical Greek form, 
with curved legs and rounded back. Her mantle covers her head, as well as 
body, leaving only the face exposed. There are remains of red on the 
cheeks and lips, and the mantle appears to have been white or light gray, 
with broad black borders. The choir is hollow behind. Base, flat and ree- 
tangular. Broken, and repaired without restorations, Height, 0.147 m.; 
length of base, O02 tm. 

(15) Stutuette of Aphrodite, of good style and execution. She is bending 
forward and looking down towards the spectator’s left. The body rests 
nponm the left leg, the right foot being drawn back and resting on the toes. 
She wears only an himation, which has fallen below the hips in front, and 
behind is blown out into a shape suggestive of a shell. Both hands are held 
near the left side of the head, and there was probably some object in the 
fingers, which ure missing. There is no base. ‘Traces of white on the flesh, 
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and of pink and blues on the garment. Slightly broken, and repaired with- 
out restoration. Height, 0.232 m. 

(14-41) Twenty-eight Flying Erotes, of the sepulehral type, all said to 
have been found in the same tomb in Greece. All are more or less. draped, 
aud each carries something for either the comfort or entertainment of the 
deceased, who appears to have been a woman, as the objects carried include 
a jewelcase, a mirror (in a round mirror ease), and vases for the toilet. 
Among the other objects are- two phialae, an amplora (painted vermilion), 
two spherical vases (gold, necks broken off), a comic mask, two garlands, 
and a votive half-figure of a goddess, similar m character to No, 5 above. 
At least four of the figures are musicians. One of these carries a lyre, 
another is playing the double pipe (he is dressed in Phrygian costume, with 
hood and anaxyrides, and his wings are of Oriental type, with conventional- 
ized feathers and curled ends); the third is playing eymbals; and the fourth 
was apparently playing a lyre, but his instrument is gone. Eleven are broken 
in such a manner that it is impossible to tell what they carried, though the 
breaks show that they carried something, All the figures are smiling and 
cheerful, and there is great and charming variety in their action, though the 
charm consiats more in the spirit in which they were treated than in exdel- 
tence of modelling. In a number of cases the figure itself was made In a 
mould, aud the drapery modelled on the surface afterwards. On the 
majority the colors are fairly well preserved, especially pink, blue, and flesh- 
color (with an enamel finish), and on some of the wings and other details 
the gilding is still brilliant in parts, All have been broken, and on most of 
them there is still some purt missing, such as a foot, a hand, or a wing. 
Hellenistic period. Average height, 0,10 m. 

(42-09) Twenty-eight Shields, said to be from the same tomb as the pre- 
ceding, wpon the walls of which they were suspended, Fourteen of them are 
round (average diameter, 0.055 m.)}, and fourteen a slender oval (average 
length, 0.092 m.). Each bears a device, modelled in relief. Of the round 
ones, six have the head of Helius, surrounded with rays (modelled and 
gilded); five the head of Medusa, of the fine type, on a bed of scales; two 
the head of a youth like the Helius, but with a star on either side instead of 
rays; and one a similar head, wearing what appears to be a flat hat, though 
it is not easily recognizable. Of the oval shields, seven have a youthful 
head in the middle of a thunderbolt; four a Medusa head surrounded 
by scales, In the middle of a shaft; and three the head of a dog, 
+, the middle of « shaft. All the heads have the heavy locks of the 
Hellenistic period, and all are well modelled. The colors on most of the 
shields are exceptionally well preserved, except upon the faces, though it 
is easy to see that these were painted in natural colors. The rims are 
heavily gilded, and gold is used also on the rays, thunderbolt, ete., and on 
the hair. Other colors which appear are vermilion, pink, bright blue, 
grocnish blue, white, and violet. Sixteen of the shields are intact, or prac- 
tically so; of the rest, some have been broken and put together, and others 
still have pieces missing. 
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(The fact that there are twenty-eight each of the shields and the Erotes, 
is merely a coincidence. A number of small fragmenta which came with 
them show that the number of neither is complete, as they do not belong to 
any in this collection.) 

(70) Etruscan Mask of Medusa, of Hellenistic type, with heavy locks 
and contracted brow. She is winged (wings partly restored); above the 
forehead two serpents project (part of one restored); two others project 
above the ears: and two are tied in a knot at the neck, the heads of which 
projected at either side of the face, but are broken off and missing. There are 
traces of a white coating in various parts, of red lines on the edge of the lids, 
and of yellow in the hair, Broken and repaired, with the restorations noted 
above. Height, 21 m.; length of face, 0.125 m. Gift of Misa E. W. Perkins. 

(71) Fragment of an Early Greek Terra-cotta Cornice, from Asia Minor, 
decoruted in relief. The fragment includes two griffins of archaic type, 
with Oriental wings, standing face to face, each with a fore paw raised. 
Between them is a conventionalized palm tree. Above is a moulding, 
decorated on its upper face with a simple guilloche, and on its curve with an 
ege-ind-dart pattern, both in relief. On the griffins are patches of » pale 
yellowish color, on which are loogely-lrawn scrolls in black, and patehes of 
a warm orange-red. The same colors appear on the tree and on the mould- 
ing above, and the red also on the background. The fragment is broken aff 
at the bottom, so that the feet of the griffins are missing. Length, 0.4% m.; 
height, 0.22 m. (In two pieces.) Published by Furtwiingler, Neue Menk- 
miler antiker Kunst, Munich, 1807, pp. 136 ff., pl. ix. 

Corms,— The Perkins Collection has been enriched by the addition of 
sixty-three coins (sixty-two Greek and one Roman), selected with reference 
to their importanee as works of art. Each one is a remarkably good speci- 
men of its type, as regards both preservation and the condition of the die 
from which it waa struck. They may be briefly summarized as follows, the 
deseription being in each case only sufficient to identify the type. 

Aenos, —'Two tetradrachmas, from different dies, with the vigorous, semi- 
archaic head of Hermes, profile to right, on the obverse. 

Aetolin. — Two silver coins; one (weight 162.9 grs.) with a male head 
(Autiochos TTT?) on the obverse, and a nude warrior resting his right foot 
an a rock on the reverse; the other (weight 47.2 gre.) with the head of 
Atalanta or Aetolia wearing o flat, broad-brimmed hat (tausia) on the 
obverse, atid a boar at bay on the reverse. 

Alerander the Great. — Two gold ataters from different dies, each with the 
head of Athens on the obverse, and Nike on the reverse. One has the 





inseription of AAEZANAPOY BAZIAEQ=; the other AAEZANAPOY 


only. 

Alerander V (?).— Tetradrachm, with the Heracles type of Alexander 
the Great, in degenerate style, on the obverse, and a Zeus enthroned on the 
reverse, 

Antiqonus (Gonatas?),— Tetradrachm, with the head of Pan in o shield 
on the obverse, and Athena hurling thunderbolt on the reverse. 
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Antiochus I of Syria, —Gold stater, with the head of Antiochus on the 
obverse, and Apollo seated on the omphalus on the reverse. 

Athens. — Didrachm of the period 525-111), and late tetradrachm with the 
reverse type of an owl standing on an omphora, in an olive wreath, and the 
names AGE-HPA-APIZTOS-S1AAN. 

Bruttivm.—Silver coin of the third century n.c. (weight 86.1 grs.), with 
busts of the Dioscurl on the obverse, and the Dioscuri riding prancing 
horses on the reverse. 

Corinth. —Silver trihemidrachm of the middle of the fourth century, with 
Bellerophon (wearing chlamys and petasus) riding Pegasus on the obverse, 
and the Chimaera, with au amphora crossing exergue, on the reverse, and 
letters Al. 

Demetrius Poliorcetes. — Silver tetradrachm, with the head of Demetrius 
horned and filleted on the obverse, and Poseidon seated, holding trident and 
aplustre, on the reverse. 

Riis. — Silver stater, with the fine head of Hera wenring a stephane 
decorated with palmettos on the obverse, and an eagle in a wrenth on the 
reverse. 

Galba.— A rematkably well-preserved example of the bronze type, Cohen, 
No. 297, the-head of the emperor showing as much fine detail as 4 came. 

Hermione.—Silver triobol, with the head of Demeter wreathed with 
wheat ou the obverse, and EP ins wreath of wheat on the reverse, 

Calcheton.— Drachma, with a bearded head on the obverse, and KAAX 
in a wheel on the reverse. 

Calymna. — Didrachm of the fine style, with the heal of a young warrior 
on the obverae, and a lyre in « dotted square on the reverse. 

Cysieuws.— Eleetrum stater of the first half of the fourth century, with 
Helius kneeling between two horses, tunny-fish below. Reverse, incuse 
square of mill-sail pattern. 

Lysimaches. — Four tetradrachms and one gold stater, from different dies, 
with the deified head of Alexander wearing the horns of Ammon. 

Marcedon. — Tetradtachm of the Roman period, with the head of Artemis 
on a shield on the obverse, and on the reverse a club in an oak wreath, a 
hand holding an olive branch, and the inseriptions LEG-MAKEAONON 
and a monogram. (For the Macedonian kings, see under their respective 
NAMES. } 

Messana,— Two coins. <A tetradrachm of the filth century; obverse, a 
charioteer driving a mule-car, above, o Nike crowning the mules, and in 
exergue 8 laurel leaf with two berries; reverse, a running hare above a 
dolphin, surrounded by the name. Also a bronze coin with the head of 
Poseidon on the obverse. 

Metapontum. —'Two silver staters of the first half of the fourth century, 
—one with a female head, profile to left, wearing a broad diadem orna- 
mented with a meander, and an ivy wreath; the other with a youthful head 
with ram’s horns, profile to right. 

Methynna.— Archaic didrachm, witha boar on the obverse, and the head 
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of Athena in an inense square on the reverse, her helmet adorned with the 
fore part of Perasus; on each side the word MAGYMNAIOS. Later silver 
coin (weight, 99.0 ere.) with the hewd of Athena, of fifth century type, on 
the obverse; and o lyre surrounded by the name, in an incuse square, on 
the reverse. 

Mifetus.— Drachma (nc. 850-444), with the head of Apollo, laureate, on 
the obverse, and a standing lion on the reverse, with the magistrote’s nome, 
AIOTTOMTT O2, below. 

Aftthradetes /eupator,— Tetradrachm, with the head of Mithradutes, wear- 
ing a fillet with long ends, on the obverse, and Pegasus drinking on the 
TeVETBE. 

Poaeiwa.—Tetradrachm of Audeleon, with the head of Athens, three- 
quarters front to right, on the obverse, and a horse trotting to right, with 
loose Tein, cm the reverse. 

Perseus af Macedon. — Drachma, with the head of Perseus on the obverse, 
and a chib in a wreath on the reverse, 

Pieneus.— silver stater, with the beautiful head of Demeter on the 
obverse, and Hermes carrying the infant Areas (without the name) on the 
reverse, (‘This coin is in an exceptionally fine state of preservation.) 

Pherae. — Eoarly drachma, with a man restraining a bull on the obverse, 
and a horse and fountain on the reverse; and silver stater of Alexander 
of Pherne, with the beautiful head of Hecate or Artemis, facing, on the 
obverse, and a warrior galloping to right on the reverse. 

Piilip V af Macedon. — Drachma, with his head, wearing a fillet, on the 
obverse, and a club in an oak wreath on the reverse, 

Phistelia,— Didrachm, with the head of Hera, facing, on the obverse, 
and the Campanian bull, with the word FISTLUS (Osean), on the reverse. 

Ptolemy Soter.— Small gold coin (weight, 20.6 grs.), with the head of 
Ptolemy on the obverse, and an eagle on a thunderbolt on the reverse, with 
the Jettera AX in monogram. 

Thodes.— Two tetradrachms of the fourth century, from different dies, 
with the splendid head of Helius, almost full front to right; and one of the 
Hellenistic period, with the head of Helius, radiate, full front. 

Sanet,—Tetradrachm of the period 304-365 oc. with the lion's scalp 
oo the obverse, and on the reverse the fore part of a bull with an olive 
branch behind it, the magistrate’s nanw, HTHSIAN A[=, above, and the 
letters SA and a monogram below, (The coin is like that in the British 
Museum Catalogue, Jonia, pl. xxxv, 14, though not from the same die.) 

Sicvon.— Drachma of the fourth century, with the chimaera (under the 
bolly SE), on the obverse, and a dove flying in a wreath on the reverse. 

Syracime,— Of the Syracusan types there are eleven specimens, — four 
tetradrachmea of the archaie period, from different dies, each with the female 
head surrounded by dolphins on the obverse, and a quadriga, with Nike 
flying above it, on the reverse (one only has a symbol—a pistrix—in the 
exergue); adecadrachm signed by Evaenetus; two electrum coins (50 litrae) 
of the period 345-317, wach with the laureate head of Apollo on the obverse 
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and a tripod on the reverse; a tetradrachm of Agathocles, with the head of 
Persephone, wearing the hair loose, on the obverse, and Nike crowning a 
trophy on the reverse; o silver stater of the period S06-289, with the head 
of Athena, wearing an uncrested Corinthian helmet, profile to right, on 
the obverse, and Pegasus, with o star above, on the reverse; o gold coin of 
Hieron II (weight, 07.6 grs.) with the head of Persephone (symbol, cornu- 
copia) on the obverse, and a biga on the reverse; a silver coin (12 litre) of 
915-213, with the head of Athena, wearing o crested helmet, profile to left, 
on the obverse, and Artemis shooting to left, with a running dog at her 
side, on the reverse. 

Terina. — Silver stater, with a female head, wearing fillet, profile to right, 
on the obverse, and a winged female figure seated on a square base, profile 
to left, on the reverae, 

Thebes, — Silver stater, with a Boeotian shield on the obverse, and a figure 
of Heracles, of severe style, kneeling, stringing lia bow, on the reverse, 

Thurivm. — Silver stater of the period 420-290, and distater of the follow- 
ing period, the latter a remarkably fine example, both of the Athena with 
the Scylla on her helmet and the rushing bull. 

Zonkle,—Silver drachma of the archaic type, with the dolphin in a sickle 
on the obverse, and a shell in an inense pattern on the reverse. 

[Photographs of all the coins above deseribed, showing both the obverse atl 
reverse, ate sold at the Museum, The price of the complete set, in four plates, 
is $2.00,] 

In addition to the above, the Museum hos received as a gift from Mr. 
G. W. Hammond, eighteen silver coins,—one of Alexander the Great, the 
others of various Homan emperors of the first two centuries of the empire. 

Giass.— Sik specimens of colored glass vases, of late Graeeo-Phoenician 
types: (1) A small, slender amphora of dark purple gliss, with pointed 
hase and two small handles, of exquisite shape; (2) a small, slender 
amphora of bright blue glass, with pointed base, long neck, and no handles; 
(3) a small, squat, round vase, with large mouth and one handle, of dark 
purple ginss; (4) a“ tearjug,” with pear-shaped body, of dark blue glass; 
(5) a small phial, with large mouth, of deep rose-colored glass; (0) a squat, 
round vase, with indented sides and no handles, of rose-colored glass. Not 
included in the Perkins Collection. (Abridged from Epwarn Ropinsox's 
Heport to the Trustees.) 


EARLY CHRISTIAN AND MEDIAEVAL ART 
GREECE 
Gothic Architecture in Greece.—The Gothic monuments of Greece 
are to be published by M. Laurent of the French School at Athens. In the 
incon time, ©. Enlart deseribes four of these monuments;—the Porch at 
Dafni, the Bell Tower at Mistra, the Church at Chaleia in Enboea, and 
the Charch of Hypapandi at Athens, (feo, Art Chre?. 1807, pp. 00-314.) 
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DELPHI. — Mediaeval Coins. — lu B.C. XXL, pp. 20-19, M. Caron 
has given a summary account of four finds of coins of the Middle Ages, which 
have been made during the excavations at Delphi, The total amounts to 
more than sixty-five hundred pieces, and is discussed not in the order al 
diseavery, but of probable deposit. Find B contains a total of almost 
twenty-five hundred pieces, including coins of the Princes of Achaea trom 
1245-1834, Dukes of Athens 1260-1305, also Lowis LA of France, and others. 
This hoard must have been buried before 1946, a3 there are no coins of 
Robert of Tarentum, who eame into power in 1446. The nineteen Venetian 
eoins of 1868-1413 seem to have been mixed with this lot by mistake. Find 
I is composed in general of coina of the same period, and numbers two 
hundred and seventy-seven pieces. This hoard seems to have heen buried 
between 130-1842. Find A contains twenty-nine pieces of silver, and to 
judge by the variety belonged to some condottiere. It also belongs in the 
early fourteenth century. Find A contains upwards of four thousand pieces, 
and with the exception of three French deniers, shows ouly coins of the 
Greek barons, some of which had already been in cireulation for one huu- 
red nnd fifty years, and Venetian coins from 128-1415. Three of these 
hoards seem to have been buried during the great coufusion which prevailed 
in Greece in the early fourteenth century, as a result of the wars of the 
barons and the invasions of the Catalan Company and the Servians; the 
fourth was laid away during the period of Turkish attacks. In conclusion 
« few earlier important discoveries of medineval coins are mentioned. 


TREBIZOND. — Byzantine Inscriptions. — In A.C.H. XX, pp. 490- 
501, G. Millet publishes five Byzantine inscriptions from Trebizond. The 
longest relates to the purchase of the land for a church, called St. John of 
Petra, after a monastery at Constantinople. It is dated in 1406, Three 
others are on fountains erected in 1487, 1500, and 1506, apparently after the 
Greeks had been driven by the Turks into the quarter around the church of 
St. Philip, outside the walls. ‘The fifth was once on the edge of a wall, uted 
is dated in 1713. Numbers 2 and 5 are in iambic trimeters. 


EARLY CHRISTIAN ENGRAVED MARBLES. — In the Semaine 
Religiewse de Boasancon, Canon Souchet publishes two very interesting 
engraved blocks of marble, attributed respectively to the fourth and sixth 
centuries, one of which has been set in the high altar of the Cathedral of 
St. John at Besancon, It contains the early Christian symbols of the dove, 
the lamb, the monogram of Christ, and the Alpha and Omega. Near the 
circumference is inscribed Hoe siqnum provstat populis celestia regnit, 

The other engraved block cottains the monogram of Christ and the 
Alphe and Omega, around which is inseribed Apestuli, Et Mortyres Memente 
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novri in conspectu Da. In each coruer is a fish and an anchor. (Kee. Art 
Chret. 1597, pp. o05-514.) 

FRENCH CATHEDRALS. —I[n the Archifectural Record, Vol. VII, 
No. I, Mr. Barr Ferree coutinues his Chapters on the French Cathedrals af 
the Provence; this article treats of the Cathedrals of Senez, and of Apt, two 
minor Cathedrals almost wholly overlooked by the Historians of Architect- 
ure, In Vol VII, No. 2, of the same periodical, he treats of the Maritime 
Cathedrals, especially the Catbedrala of Vence, Grasse, and of Fréjua, In 
Vol VII, No. §, he describes the Cathedrals of Marseilles, Toulon, Adge, 
Maguelone, anid Elne. 


ANGOULEME.—Early Church. —Neur the Cathedral at Angouléme 
were found the ruins of an early Christian church, dating from the fourth 
century, known a8 Notre Dame de la Pesne, or, in Latin, BEATA MARIA 
DE PAGINA. 

Au secount of this church is published by J. Mallat in Mer. Art Chret. 
L887, pp. d22-025. 


ROUEN. — Restoration of the Cathedral. — The long-intended 
restoration of the west front of the Cathedral of Rouen is to be proceeded 
with immediately. (Athen. December 4, 1507.) 


DISCOVERY OF COINS.—A very important discovery of coins hus 
been made at Escharen, in the south of Holland, of which Rey. Dr. ©. 
Wilde gives an account in the Museum —ao Dutch philological paper. The 
following is o translation : 

«At Escharen, a little village about two miles to the south of Grave, a 
notable discovery was made about the middle of last April. Whilst digging 
in his field, situated not far from the parish church, a peasant discovered at 
the depth of about sixty centimetres a little jar of old Franconian work- 
manship, that proved to contain sixty gold pieces. These coins date, as far 
as we could make ont, from the fifth, sixth, and seventh centuries, and 
represent not less than thirty-one different types. Some are Byzantine, the 
majority are of Franconian (Merovingian) origin. Eleven of them are 
avidi, and weigh from three and one-half to four grammes. The rest are 
trientes (one-third solidus), some of them being considerably clipped. Thanks 
to the kind help of Dr. H.d. de Dompierre de Choufepie, director of tho 
royal collection of coins at the Hague, who showed great Interest In the 
discovery, I was so fortunate aa to snececd in determining a good number of 
the coins. Thus we found a neatly executed and well-preserved solidus with 
the effigy of the Emperor Zeno (474-491), besides several of the second 
coinages of Anastasius (491-518), Justinus [ (518-527), Justinianus | 
(327-555), Juastinua IL (585-578), and Mouritivs Tiberius (582-002). 

“Among the Merovingian coins many are known already from other 
sources, but still they are rather rare. One friens is coined at Choe (Hoei (7) 
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in Belgium), and shows the name of the mint master, Landigisilus ; another 
is the work of Medo(v)aldus, the well-known coinver of Amiens; two others 
from the workshop of Bertulfus, at Orleans; one comes from Sidon 
(Sidonensium Civitas) in Wallis. In the imperial collection of coins at 
Vienna they possess a very old coin, that has on its reverse the words 
BONCO VNIA CIVITAS. At Escharen six specimens of this kind have 
been found. ‘The inscription AVDVLFVS FRISIA, not yet explained 
with certainty, also appears on three pieces. 

+ Lastly I have to mention, together with several undecipherable coms, a 
few curiosities that are not to be found in any of the known standard works 
on coins (Prou, de Belfort, ete.}. ‘This is not the place to enter into many 
particulars about them. I confine myself, therefore, to mentioning the 
inscription ACO FNIOM (or FNIOMAGO Nimeguen(?) ), that is to be 
seen on several pieces.” (C. Raaumaxens, in a letter dated September 
4), in Acad, October 2, 1897.) 


BERLIN. — Recent Acquisitions of the Berlin Museum.— Amongst 
the recent acquisitions of the Berlin Museum may be mentioned a thirteenth 
century statue of a king, possibly from the Cathedral of Ronen, and a four- 
teenth century Madonna from Pisa, though French Gothic in style. (Hep. 
fK. 1807, pp. 76-78.) 


HEIDELBERG.— The Castle Older than Supposed. — While repair- 
ing the Heidelberg Castle ruins the other day, some workmen came across 
a window group, the style of which revealed the fact that that famous castle 
was not begun in 1411, as heretofore believed, but about two hundred years 
earlier. (New York Evening Post, quoted in Am. Architect and Building 
News, October 23, 1807.) 


HUNGARY 


Ivories at Buda-Pesth. — 1H. Semper, in the Rev. Art Chrét. 1507, pp. 
477-405, continues his careful description of the important collection of 
mediaeval ivories in the National Museum at Buda-Pesth. 


BZETHR.— Restoration of the Cathedral.—The remarkable and, 
until now, unrestored west front of Exeter Cathedral —a sort of screen of 
niches filled with statues —is under repair, with considerable renewals of 
the sculptures. As this involves, of course, renovations of this valuable 
work of art asa whole, no antiquary or artist need stop at Exeter in order 
to see what fifteenth or sixteenth century carving waa like. (Athen. Seyr 
tember 18, 1807.) 


ST. ALBANS.— The Norman Church.— At the meeting of the Society 
of Antiquaries on December 2, W. Page made a report upon some recent 
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excavations at St. Albans, from which it appears that the Norman church, 
erected by Abbot Paul de Caen, did not extend, as has hitherto been sup 
posed, to the present west frout. The original Norman church probably 
resembled Norwich. He also referred to the recent discovery in St. Michael's 
churohyard, whieh is within the site of Verulamium, of some remains of a 
Roman column and of a Roman wall. (Athen. December 11, 1897.) 

PETERBOROUGH. — Care of the Cathedral. — The Dean and Chap 
ter of Peterborough have placed their church under the care of Mr. Gr. F- 
Bodley. The appointment is a much better one than was expected, and we 
hope that it may be regarded as a sign of the growth of a better feeling 
towards the old building than has been manifested lately by its official 
custodians. (Athen. January 15, 1505.) 


RENAISSANCE ART 
ITALY 

Italian Painters.— In the Mer. Art Chret. 1897, pp. 514-517, M. Gerspach 
continues his series of articles. (See Ree. Art Chret. 1805, p. 482; 1806, pp. 
123-919. on Unknown or Little Known Italian Painters.) He odds here some 
fifty names. ; 

Van Dyck at Genoa.—In the Archiv. Stor. Arte, 1897, pp 251-305, 
SM-307, Sig. Menotti gives a careful description of the paintings by Van 
Dyck at Genoa, The articles are abundantly illustrated. 

Cosimo Rosselli. —In a recent work published by Tanfani Centofante 
( Notizie di artisti tratte dai documenti Pisani, 1596, pp. 129-150), documentary 
evidence is given to show that Cosimo Rosselli undertook to paint in fresco 
a portion of the choir of the Cathedral of Pisa on October §, 1465, and that 
on February 8, 1466, he was paid for having painted there a Birth of Christ. 
Nothing of this now remains. (ep. jf. A. 1507, pp. 10-171.) 

ItaHan Maiolica.—Students of Italian ceramic art and admirers of 
maiolica, will be glad to hear that Frederigo Argnani’s new volume, which 
will be entitled J] Rinascimento delle Ceramiche Maiolicate in Faenza, will he 
shortly ready for publication. Like the professor's former volume, it will 
be copiously and splendidly Mustrated in chromolithography. It will con- 
tain an appendix of 4 documenti inediti” contributed by Carlo Maingola. 
(Athen. September 4, 1507.) 

ROME.—The Borgia Apartments at the Vatican. —In the Mer. An 
Chret, 1807, pp. 499-508, Barbier de Montault republishes, from. his works 
referring to the Vatican, his deseription of these famous apartments now 
thrown open to the public. 

ABBIATEGRASSO,— Shrine of Donato del Conte, — Not far from 
Abbiategrasso is an oratory in memory af Donate del Conte, a general under 
Franceseo Sforan, who perished in the year 1478, This shrine, interesting 
chiefly on account of the fresooes of its facade, is published by Diego Sant’ 
Ambrogio in Arecé. Stor. Lenh, 1807, pp. 248—doh. 
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FLORENCE. — Frescoes by Ghirlandaio,— A most remarkable dis- 
covery has just been made in the old Church of the Ognissanti in Florence 
—the famous freseoes of Domenico Ghirlandaio, which had long been con- 
sidered os lost, and ore thus described by Vasari: “The first pictures 
painted by Domenico were for the Chapel of the Vespucei in the Chareh of 
the Ognissanti, where there is a dead Christ with numerous aaints. Over 
an arch in the same chapel there is a ‘ Misericordia,’ wherein Domenico has 
portrayed the likeness of Amerigo Vespucei, who sailed to the Indies.” 

According to Monsignor Bottari's report it was believed that “when the 
Vespucei Chapel hud, in 1616, gone to the Baldonnetti family, the paintings 
of Ghirlandaio had been covered with whitewash,” and these frescos had, 
therefore, frequently been searched for in that chapel, but always without 
suecess. It was only on February 1st last that Padre Roberto Rozzoli dell’ 
Ordine dei Minori Osservanti informed the Inspector of the Florence Monu- 
ments that, according to some old document he had seen in his convent, 
some ancient frescoes, painted at the time when thé convent belonged to the 
Umiliati, ought still to exist in the Church of the Ognissanti; one, he said, 
in the Chapel of St. Elizabeth, Queen of Portugal, representing a dead 
Christ; the other, in the Chapel of St. Andrew the Apostle (opposite to the 
first), representing the Holy Trinity. ‘Two days later the two modest cmn- 
vases which covered the walls of those chapels —St. Elizabeth of Portugal 
and St. Andrew the Apostle, painted by Matteo Rosselli—were removed, 
and the beautiful frescoes actually came to light. ‘The “ Dead Christ” and 
over it the “ Miserieordia” ore undoubtedly by Ghirlandaio; the painter of 
the Holy Trinity is not yet ascertained. The fact 1s that the Vespucei 
family possessed two chapels in the Church of the Oenissanti, and that i7 
the description of that chureh by Franceseo Boechi in his book Le Bellezze 
della Citth di Fiarenze, published in 1591 —the first illustration of the bean- 
ties of Florence ever printed,— had been taken into consideration, the tres- 
eoos by Ghirlandaio would have been found before. “They are described in 
that book ss painted in the “second chupel to the right,” and the second 
chapel to the right is just the one where they actually are, 

The “Madonna della Misericordia” is painted in the Iunette of the 
Chapel of St. Elizabeth. Under her mantle, held up by angels, Amerigo 
Vespucei and his family are kneeling, the men on one side, the women oi 
the other. ‘The figures are two-thirds life-size; Amerigo, « beautiful youth, 
next to the Virgin, is apparently twenty, the age he was at the time when 
this fresco was painted. 

The “Dead Christ” is under the luonette: the body of the Saviour, the 
Virgin kneeling, St. John the Baptist, St. Mary Magdalene, and other saints. 
In the background is the view of Jerusalem and the cross. The faces of the 
saints are supposed to be portraits; they are all dressed in costumes of the 
fifteenth century. 

The freseoes are well preserved. They are precious not only as works of 
art, but also az containing the long-sought-for portrait of Amerigo Vespucei, 
the great navigator, whose fourth centenary Florence is going to commem- 
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orate with solemuity in the coming spring. (EUGENIA Levi, in Athen. Feb- 
ruary 19, 1808.) 

Michelangelo's Correspondence. —In the Nation, October 7, 1887, is 0 
brief necount of the Casa Buonarrotl in Florence, to whieh is added the 
important announcement that the eight hundred letters written to Michel- 
angelo, now preserved im the archives of the house, are to be published ly 
G. Biagi, head of the Laurentian Library. ‘The letters cover the period 
from 1506 to 1H. 


VENICE.—The Lion on the Ducal Palace. — The new year will 
hardly have got well on its course when to the Doges’ Palace im Venice will 
be restored the great Lion, erected there by Doge Andrea Gritti, who ruled 
from 1523 to 1538. To Gritti belongs the honor of restoring to Venice all 
the possessions she had held before the League of Cambrai. Gritti’s monu- 
ment was this Lion, set up before the middle gallery of the palace on the 
west side, twenty-three metres from the ground. After the fall of the VYere- 
tian oligarchy, vandals awept the lion away. The restored work, from the 
seulptor Urbano Bottasso, represents a majestic beast, at whose side kneels 
a Doge in robes of state. ( Exchange, in American Architect and Building 
News, January 8, 1895.) 


GERMANY 


Albrecht Durer. — Albrecht Diirer’s famous engraving of the Trium- 
phal Chariot of the Emperor Maximilian, is the subject of o careful article 
by Dr. H. Modern in Ait, A. A. Ceat. Mus. 1897, pp. 44-499. 

Photographs of Paintings in the Museum at Stuttgart. — Those 
who are interested in the history of painting will be glad to learn thot 
Hoefle of Augsburg has photographed one hundred and eighty of the paint- 
ings in the Museum at Stuttgart. This gallery is especially strong in 
works of the Swabian school. (Hep. f- A. 1507, pp- 195-105.) 


BERLIN. — Acquisitions of the Museum.— The Berlin Museum has 
recently acquired a painting by Ambrogio Lorenzetti, representing The 
Adoration of the Magi; it has also a finely preserved wooden statue of Jolin 
the Evangelist, by Veit Stoss. (Jf, A. P. Kunstsomm. 1807, pp. 2-3.) 

Two glazed terra-cottn Madonnas by Luea della Robbia and a fondo of 
the school of Donatello have also been nequired. The collection of Geri 
sculpture ia enriched by a statue of St. Stephen by Riemenschneider. To 
the eallection of paintings has been added n panel by Fouquet, a Piet& by 
Quentin Massy, a St. Salinstian by Mareo d’ Ogvionno, and a landscape ley 
Jacob Van Ruisdael, (Rep. f- A. 1597, pp 76-75.) 


AUSTRIA 


VIENNA.— Acquisitions of Gallery.—In the Hep. f A. La07, pip. 
193-146, Th. Frimmel gives a catalogue of the paintings acquired by the 
Gallery of Viena since 1500, 
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NOTES ON ORIENTAL ANTIQUITIES 





1. THE HORSE IN ANCIENT BABYLONTA 


Proresson MASPEEO says in his Dawn of Civilization (Eng- 
lish translation), p. 32: “If Egypt is a land of imported flora, 
it is also a land of imported fauna, and all its animal species 
have been brought from neighboring countries. Some of these 
—as, for example, the horse and the camel— were only intro- 
duced at a comparatively recent period, two thousand to 
eighteen hundred years before our era; the eamel still later.” 
Maspero controverts the opinion of M. Lefébure that the horse 
was known at the time of the twelfth dynasty or earlier, 

As the horse is native to Asia, it was probably domesticated 
in Babylonia, or at least in the adjoining highlands, before it 
was domesticated in Egypt. And the passage from one 
country to the other might—for aught we can see — have 
been made in a generation or two. The route up the Euphra- 
tes, and through Syria to Palestine and Egypt was always 
open ; or, the passage may have been made by a southern route, 
since all Arabia was doubtless then quite as adapted for the 
rearing and transport of horses as it is at present. We know 
that the date palm travelled in the contrary direction, from 
Egypt, or at least from Africa, to Babylonia ata much earher 
period than 2000 n.c. At the time of Sargon I and his son 
Naram-Sin, we have aceounts (eve d'Assyr. IV, p. 77) of 
eargoes of “dates of Agade” being transported by water from 
Agade to Shirpurla, But IT do not know that we have any 
account of horses being used in war or for labor as early as the 
time of Sargon, or, indeed, till a much later period ; nor has 
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the horse been found before a late period in Babylonian or 
Assyrian art. Hommel says (Hastings’s Bible Dictionary, art. 
“ Babylonia"): +The horse was unknown to the earliest set- 
tlers.” But the fact that the Sumerians called the horse ‘ass 
of the Eust’ is no more a proof that they did not have the 
horse in their early times than the fact that they called the 
lion jig magi, ‘big dog,’ proves that they did not always 
know the lion. It only proves that the horse came to Baby- 
lonia from the East. 

I wish to present some fresh evidence which looks to a much 
higher antiquity for the domestication of the horse than any 
yet known to us. 

On an extremely archaic shell cylinder (Fig. 1), belonging 
to the Metropolitan Museum in New York, 





Fiorre 1.— Seat m rue Mermorouirias Mrsecm, New Youn. 
Original size. 


we have the representation of a god, probably the elder Bel, 
riding in a four-wheeled chariot, drawn by a dragon. Of the 
relation of this seal to the myth of Merodach and Tiamat I 
have spoken in an article in The American Journal of Semitic 
Language and Literature for January, 1898. I am now only 
concerned with the chariot, in which the god rides armed with 
a whip. The dragon is mythical, but this chariot is not. 
There must have been chariots at the period of the making of 
this seal, which we can safely assign to a pre-Sargonic period. 
Now what was the animal which at that early period was used 
to draw wagons or chariots? Apparently this is a war chariot. 
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The goddess on the back of the dragon is brandishing the 
lightnings. We can conceive a wagon drawn by oxen or asses, 
but not a war chariot so drawn. But, so far as we know, the 
transport of Babylonia was mainly by boats, not wagons. 
Indeed I should not have expected war chariots to have been 
much in use in the alluvial region of Babylonia with its net- 
work of canals. While there can be absolutely no question of 
the genuineness of this cylinder, I confess that it has been far 
from easy for me to satisfy myself what a war chariot, or even 
a wagon, could be doing in Southern Babylonia, or how a horse 
or an ox or a donkey could have been harnessed in a wagon or 
a chariot at that early period which we are accustomed to call 
some 4000 n.c., or more, if we follow Nuabonidus’s chronology, 
and put Sargon I at S800 B.c., which may be several centuries 
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Frecns 2.— Stan neroxeme to W. H. Warn. Original size- 


too early.! I had supposed that the horse must have come 
from the central uplands of Asia, and that it was probably 
much later that the domesticated animal was introduced into 
the Euphrates valley. 

But another seal (Fig. 2) lately obtained by me, and equally 
of incontestable genuineness and of great antiquity, shows us 
a horse actually harnessed in a similar four-wheeled chariot. 
The later chariots, of the Assyrian period, were two-wheeled. 

1¢, F, Lehmann, in his #1ce/ Hauptprobleme der orfentalischen Chronologie 


und ihre Lisung, 1508, brings strong evidence to show that Nabonidua's chro- 
nology is just one thousind years out of the way. 
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This is a thick cylinder of white marble, 36 mm. long by 22 
mm. thick, and is considerably worn. From the general style 
of art I should put the date considerably earlier than that of 
Sargon I. It is a cylinder with the human heads of that 
peculiar archaic shape which we call * bird-headed,” where the 
nose protrudes like a beak, and the great eye is in the midiile 
of the profile head. The lower register represents the contests 
between men and animals, which belong to the Sargonic and 
pre-Sargonic period. Although the cylinder is considerably 
worn, there can be no doubt that it represents a horse and 
chariot; the driver, however, is quite lost, except traces of 
his skirt. 

The main question of doubt in reference to this cylinder, 
and to a number of others not belonging to well-known stvles 
whose local origin we know, is whether it does not come from 
some of the neighboring countries. We do not yet know the 
style of the early Elamite art, or that of Gutium, or Mitanni, 
or Nahrina. We know that the characteristic designs of old 
Babylonian mythology were accepted as far as Lake Urumia to 
the northeast and as far as Cyprus to the west. The peculiar 
arrangement of fighting men and animals may have been put 
on an Elamite seal, and the horse and chariot may have been 
rather Elamite than Babylonian. Indeed, we do not know how 
much of early Babylonian mythology and art, not to say hiero- 
glyphics, may have originated east of the Tigris River. The 
evidence seems to me to be conclusive that as early as the 
Sargon period, and probably much earlier, the horse was known 
to the Babylonians, or at least to their eastern neighbors, even 
if it was not an animal in frequent use for purposes of war or 
peace. 


2 NEHUSHTAN 


So far as I know Oriental archaeology has thos far brought 
us no illustration of the worship of a serpent on a pole, such us 
is described as practised by the Jews until the time that Heze- 
kiah put an end to this idolatry by destroying the image of the 
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fiery serpent set up by Moses. It would seem from the story 
that this image had been brought with the children of Israel 
‘nto Palestine; amd preserved, possibly worshipped, through all 
the centuries from Moses to Hezekiah. However extraordi- 
nary it may seem to us that Moses should have come so close 
to fostering idolatry, there can be no doubt that such an image 
of a serpent on a pole was an object of worship in the times of 
Hezekiah and his contemporary, Sennacherib, of Assyria. 

It might be gathered from the Hebrew account that this 
worship of a serpent on @ pole was a sporadic cult, nob to be 
looked for elsewhere. I have, however, come across other evi- 
dence for it which it is worth while to give to the public. 

There has lately come into my possession a carnelian seal 
cylinder (Fig. 3), in an excellent 
state of preservation (2 cm. in 
length and 1 em. in diameter), 
which is remarkable for several 
reasons. On it are engraved an 
ashera, crowned with a crescent, Fiocne 3.—CYLInpER BELONGING 
a worshipper before a serpent ™ W, H Wann. Original 
raised on a pole, and three col- a 
umns of Hittite characters. This is then a Hittite seal, whose 
age may be from 1000 to 1500 .c,, probably later rather than 
earlier. 

What attracts us just now is the serpent. It has a head 
with one horn projecting in front, two branching horns on the 
top of its head, and two other horns, or ears, behind them. It 
ig not uncommon to see mythological serpents represented with 
several horns. The body of the serpent has two cireular folds, 
and it ends with the tail pointing below. The serpent is set 
up vertically on & short pole, with a stout triangular base for 
its support. Here we have an undoubted case of the worship 
among the Hittites of a nehushtan, such as is described in the 
Hebrew history. 

Two of the accompanying columns of the inseription begin 
with the character which Professor Sayce makes to be the sign 
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for deity. Under it are two other characters which probably 
indicate a particular god. The first of these two characters 1s 
a familiar one, which Sayce supposed to represent the god San- 
dan, shaped something like a W, and which appears to have 
taken its shape from a serpent. It is possible that we have 
here written in the Hittite hieroglyphs the name of the god set 
ona pole and being worshipped. ‘The middle column is found 
in other inscriptions, and Jensen imagines it designates a land, 
Arzatia, 

The serpent must have been worshipped at a very early 
pericd, We have on the older seals a figure of a seated god, 
whose body ends with a serpent coil (Fig. 4), 1 suppose this 





Fievne 4.—Cruuper ty toe Bairse Mrsevm. Griginal size, 


is not old Babylonian, but comes from a neighboring region. 
Egypt knew a similar god (see Defeneh, Egypt Fund, pl. 25). 
Yet this is not a common design fora deity. Of course I do 
not forget the two serpents as a standard forming the Baby- 
lonian caduceus, from which was derived the caduceus of 
Hermes; but this seems to have had its origin in a single ser- 
pent regarded as a weapon, carried in the hand by some of the 
older Babylonian gods, then doubled for symmetry, and not 
itself a god to be worshipped. So the somewhat frequent 
emblem of a single vertical serpent does not easily connect 
itself with any god. The serpent was a celestial emblem, and 
made a constellation, but still not thus identified with any 
special god as he was in Greek mythology with the demigod 
Aesculapius. We know too little of Syrian or Hittite serpent 
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gods to give any name to the Ophion here represented. We 
can only say that this serpent on a pole as an object of adora- 
tion appears to be « perfect parallel to the Hebrew Nehushtan. 


5 <A HITTITE CYLINDER SEAL 


The cylinder (Fig. 5) to which attention is here called is by 
no means certainly Hittite, although it is one of a class which, 
for want of other more distinctive attribution, I have provi- 
sionally called Hittite. They belong to the period when the 
wheel, or fiddle-bow, with its various tools, the revolving point 
or burr, the dise and the cylindrical drill, had taken the place 
of the freehand cutting, whether 
on hematite or agate, and the 
work was generally compara- 
tively coarse. They are usually 
rather crowded with animals, 
fishes. and winged figures, and 
a cuneiform or other inscription 
is hardly known. The present ee Hesay Duaren. Origt 
cylinder, though of this general r 
elass, showing also the characteristically Hittite rope pattern, 
somewhat modified, yet presents certain unusual and interesting 
peculiarities. 

It is a cylinder of magnetic iron, said to have been found at 
Latakia on the Mediterranean coast of Syria. It is 25 mm. 
long by 12 mm. in thickness, and thus is somewhat larger and 
proportionately longer than is common in Hittite cylinders. 
Between the border lines we find a larger variety than usual 
of characteristically crowded and confused figures, mostly of 
animals. There are two gazelles, with heads turned back, 
fighting each other with opposed horns; a long-horned cow is 
suckling and licking her calf: a lioness suckles her whelp; and 
two lions attack an antlered deer. Gesides these, there is an 
eagle with outstretched wings, also numerous little rosettes of 
dots, an open hand, and a closed fist. 
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Besides these, there is one object which is, so far as I know, 
here for the first time recognized in our Oriental glyptic art. 
It is the squid, or cuttlefish, represented between the legs of 
the two fighting gazelles. The two eyes are distinctly to be 
seen on the cylinder, though very small. The cuttlefish is 
quite familiar as depicted on the early “Mycenaean” or 
Aecean pottery (Fig. 6). Tt appears on vases from the island 
of Ialysos, also from Aeolis and Mycenae itself.’ It belongs 
to a system of decoration that flourished at some time between 
1000 to 1500 p.c. This pottery affected floral and marine 





Fiotne 6,—Crrrierin ox Mycrvarax Vase (Perrot et Chiples, 
'Gréce Primitive,” fig. 487). 


forms. Our cylinder has only this one point of distinctive 
connection with the Mycenaean type, the other figures being 
of such animals and birds as a people living inland would 
be familiar with, the same animals that are commonly found 
on Hittite seals, yet represented with more characteristic 
combination of activity than is usual, as suckling or fight- 
ing. This cuttlefish proves the influence of the art of the 
seacoast, or islands, and tends to fix the date at 101) Bo. 
or earlier, 

This occurrence of the cuttlefish helps us to recognize it on 
a few other cylinders, where I had supposed it to be a peculiar 
form of the sacred tree. One of these is in Fig. T; and yet 
another appears in Lajard’s ('ulte de Mithra, pl. xxvii, fig. 1. 


1 See Perrot and Chipiez, Histoire de (Art, VI, ‘Grace Primitive,’ figs. 
aid, 487, 480, 491, 402, 
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There is one other very remarkable peculiarity of this cylin- 
der (Fig. 5), namely, its brief inscription. I recall no other 
cylinder of this general type, 
wrought with the revolving drill, 
which has any inscription whiat- 
ever, although I know of at least 
five cylinders of an earlier period : | 
not wrought with the drill that Pyeore 7.—Cyusren netoxatxa 
bear Hittite inscriptions; of these ™ W- He Wann Original 
four are either in the Metropoli- ei 
tan Museum in New York, or still belong tome. One or two 
others bear Babylonian inscriptions. The inseription on this 
cylinder has three or, perhaps, four characters. The two mid- 





dle anes, W and X, are easily recognized as the. Phoenician sin 
and tav. ‘The two other characters, one on each side, —if they 
both be alphabetic, — are apparently not Phoenician: they may 
be Hittite. The one consisting of three nearly parallel ver- 
tical lines, \!/, somewhat resembles a Hittite hieroglyph. The 
other, which somewhat resembles a Phoenician cheth, has on 
each side of it a short line, which also suggests a peculiarity of 
Hittite writing. Two other possible hieroglyphics appear on 
the cylinder, but separated, an open hand and a closed fist, 
both Hittite characters. 

While it is not possible, perhaps, to get any meaning, or any 
certain name out of these four characters, yet we do seem to 
learn this, that at the time when this style of machine-made 
cylinders was common, the Phoenician letters had come into 
use: but that it was at a very early period in the use of the 
Phoenician alphabet, inasmuch as the two known letters, W 
and X. both have their most archaic form, such as they have on 
the Moabite Stone (885 n.c.) and on the Lebanon inscription 
of about 1000 pc. We do not know how much earlier the 
Phoenician alphabet was in use—perhaps a century or two. 
This indication confirms our conclusion from the appearance of 
the cuttlefish; and it helps us to put the date of this cylinder 
near the lower portion of the period, 1500 fB.c. to 1000 B.c., 
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which we had already provisionally given. The two combine 
to give usa date about the time of the Israelite kings, David 
and Solomon, or perhaps a little earlier. Indeed it is not 
unlikely that this is the earliest known Phoenician inscription, 


as it suggests a transition from the Hittite to the Phoenician 
of the Lebanon bowl. 
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THE ORPHEUS RELIEF 





Wotrenrs- in discussing the example of the beautiful relief 
of Orpheus, Eurydice, and Hermes in the Villa Albani, calls 
attention to the fact that the figure of Hermes resembles closely 
the Attic youths as represented on the Parthenon Frieze. The 
head has the same profile, he says, and he goes on to point to 
the similarity of the small ears placed rather high on the heal, 
and to the chiton of the Hermes, which is arranged in the same 
manner as in the case of several figures on the frieze. He adds 
that the other figures of the relief, alike in their garments and 
‘n their tender, exquisite expression, bear the stamp of Attic art 
of the period of highest perfection, that is to say, the relief 
must have come into being shortly after the Parthenon Frieze. 

Furtwingler, however,? compares the relief with the Cassel 
torso of * Hephaistos:” “Here the clinging drapery, the fall 
of the folds between the legs, the delicate folded hem on the 
thighs, and the folds on the upper arm (ef. the striking agree- 
ment between the folds on the right upper arm of the Hermes 
on the Albani replica and the left upper arm of the torso) are 
so surprisingly similar that one is inclined to assign both works 
to one artist,” 2. ¢. to Aleamenes. 

No one will, I think, care to question the likeness in the 
treatment of the garments of the Hephaistos and of the 
Hermes which Furtwiingler mentions. But it may be well to 
compare the relief a little more closely with the Parthenon 
Frieve. Comparing North Frieze, No. 133 (Michaelis) with” 

' Wipsabgiase, no, 110. 
© Masterpieces of Greek Sculpture, eilited by Miss Sellers, pp. 88, 59. 
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the Hermes, we discover that not only is the chiton treated 
in the same manner so far as length, girdle, kolpos, and texture 
of material is concerned, but that the pose of the body in the 
two cases is quite similar, except that the Ngure on the frieze 
faces left instead of right. In West Frieze, No. 24, the chiton 
again is handled in the same manner 4s in the Hermes, the 
character of the folds of the kolpos on the two figures being 
entirely similar. In South Frieze, No. 62, not only is the 
chiton the same, but the whole pose and bearing of the figure 
‘s almost identical with that of the Hermes, though to be 
sure the right arm of the Hermes does grasp the drapery on 
the right thigh, the left hand rests on the arm of the Eury- 
dice, and the left foot is not drawn back quite so far in the 
walking motion. 

For such cascade folds as those formed by the left end of 
the chlamys of Hermes where it hangs down between Hermes 
and Eurydice, we may look to East Frieze, No. 1, and to West 
Frieze, Nos. 9, 12, 25. 

On the Naples example of the relief, where the end of 
Hermes’s chlamys rests on the leg just below the right knee, 
we see the “selvage” edge which is so characteristic of the 
garments on the Parthenon Frieze; cf., for example, East 
Frieze, Nos. 31, 44, 45, 50. 

As mentioned above, Wolters has called attention to the fact 
that the head of the Hermes closely resembles those of young 
men on the frieze. Here we may well compare South Frieze, 
Nos. 26 and 28: the hair of the Hermes curls; otherwise tlie 
likeness is striking enough. In fact, the Hermes might have 
stepped bodily out of the frieze, so close are the resemblances 
in all points. 

In the heads of the Eurydice and the Orpheus, there is 4 
touch of softness in the treatment and a shadow of melancholy, 
which form a contrast to the serene, ideal, passionless life of the 
frieze. This pathos seems not to be expressed simply by the 
attitudes and gestures of the bodies, and by the bowed position 
of the heads, but this shadow has crept into the faces themselves, 
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just as in some of the fine grave reliefs of the late fifth and early 
fourth centuries. Yet the pose of the head and body of Eurydice 
is exceedingly close to that of the “ priest” of the East Frieze 
(Michaelis, No. 34), and the folds of the garment below the 
waist on Eurydice seem almost a copy from this figure of the 
frieze. The long straight fulds over the left lex not merely 
present the same appearance, but also the same variation from 
the perpendicular, a movement to the spectator’s left from the 
waist to the lower end of the garment. The diploidion falls 
over and conceals the folds of the chiton along the upper por- 
tion of the right thigh of the Eurydice. The other folds over 
her right leg are rather more numerous than the correspond- 
ing folds of the priest's garment, and, in general, are more 
deeply cut. Still, this present greater depth is due in part to 
the fact that the relief has suffered less from the weather and 
the hand of time than has the frieze, and perchance to the fact 
that the relief isa Roman copy and the frieze is a Greek origi- 
nal. These folds on the Naples example bear a closer resem- 
blance to those on the frieze than do the corresponding folds 
on the Albani replica. For the general effect of the diploidion 
and kelpos of Eurydice's chiton, compare East Frieze, Nos. 16, 
50, 54, 55, 56. Im Nos. 54 and 455, the ample folds of the 
diploidion fall and conceal the upper part of the thigh in the 
same manner as does the tolpos on Eurydice, though the oppo- 
site side of the figure is towards the spectator, and the pose 
im each case is different. The short folds of Eurydice’s £olpos, 
as best seen in the Albani replica, at the middle and left side of 
the body are treated quite in the manner of the frieze. For 
example, the way which the hollow of a fold runs into a blunt, 
rounded end and thus stops can be seen on Eurydice’s folpos 
and on East Frieze, Nos. 26, 27, 38, 39, ete. 

The figure of Orpheus, however, seems to have no striking 
counterpart in the extant portion of the frieze. The rings just 
below the knees (of the Albani example) suggest those on 
some of the horsemen; cf. South Frieze, Nos. 50, 43, ete. The 
artist apparently desires to suggest, in Orpheus’s chiton, a 
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slightly finer material than in that of Hermes, but this finer 
material resembles that on North Frieze, No, 57.! 

The relief is sculptured quite in the manner of the frieze. 
The outlines of the figures are sharp and clean, cut down per- 
pendicularly, at times almost undereut. The drapery here is 
less crisp, fresh, and original than in the frieze. This is in 
part due to the fact that we are comparing copies of an original 
relief with the original frieze. 

Some of the points of similarity mentioned might be ac- 
counted for, not on the supposition that the artist of the relief 
has in the given cases copied the frieze, but from the fact that 
the artist in each case was imitating or idealizing nature as he 
saw it, the resemblances being accidental. This niay be true ‘in 
one or two instances, but the resemblances are too many and 
too exact to admit of this conclusion for the whole. We must 
infer that the artist of the relief was working in conscious or 
unconscious imitation of the Parthenon Frieze. The touch of 
pathos introduced in the relief points, however, to a date not 
earlier than the end of the fifth century as the probable date of 
the relief. 

An artist of such strong individuality, and of such variety in 
the types he created as Furtwiingler claims in his Masterpieces 
for Alcamenes, could not have been the artist of the relief. 
Great artists are hardly guilty of such bald plagiarism as we 
find in the relief. A similar influence of the Parthenon sculpt- 
ures can be traced in a whole series of grave reliefs of the end 
of the fifth century, which surely cannot be ascribed to Alca- 
menes. ‘The Orpheus relief must rather be rated with the best 
of these. Its sculptor was probably a nameless but skilful 
artisan. The original may well itself have stood over an Attic 
Baars: JoHs PIcKARD. 


1 For the folds of the chlamys on the figures of Hermes and Orpheus, cansed 
by drawing the garment together thot it may be clasped on the shoulder, there 
is found no exact parallel on the frieve. But if one can judge from the figures 
as seen in Michaelis there are similar folds on the game portion of the chlamys 
on West Frieze, Nos. 2, 12, and on South Frieze, Nos, 10, 74, 
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THE terra-cotta reliefs, of which a preliminary publication is 
here given, form a portion of the interesting finds among the 
objects of the lesser arts which the Argive Heraeum has yielded. 
These excavations, as will be remembered, were carried on by 
the American School of Classical Studies at Athens from the 
year 1892 to the close of the year 1805, the funds for the pur- 
pose having been contributed chiefly by the Archaeological 
Institute of America. 

The greater number of these reliefs were found during the 
first season in 1892, in what we termed the ‘black layer’ below 
the foundation walls of the second temple. Though we are 
not justified in saying that this black layer ran continuously 
round the foundations of the whole temple, earth of this con- 
sistency. containing objects of the same character, was found 
at so many points in the filling for the second temple that a 
certain degree of continuity may be assumed. Still, at times, 
the black earth was found in greater thickness and the objects in 
greater profusion; so that we were led to use the term * pockets.’ 
Other specimens were discovered, chiefly on the south and south- 
west slopes, in the third layer of earth which had been massed 
as filling for the second temple; so that on the whole, the 

| provenience of all these objects may be designated as the fill- 
ing below the second temple. The chronology of all objects 
found in this filling would thus be fixed in the one direction as 
being prior to the year 425 n.c. The other limit cannot be 
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determined in the same way by the conditions of excavation ; 
especially as objects manifestly belonging to widely different 
periods were found together in this filling. We may, however, 
wticipate and mention one fact which will necessitate fuller ex- 
ploration on some future occasion, namely, that none of these 
terra-cottas was found on the same level as the Mycenaean walls 
erected on the bed-rock below the filling. Further points, in 
so far as they can now be determined, will be noted, as we 
examine each individual fragment. 

The terra-cotta reliefs will be considered in two groups : 
first, those that ornamented flat objects of terra-cotta— plaques, 
tiles, pinakes, bricks, ete.; and, secondly, those that evidently 
formed parts of terra-cotta vessels or vases decorated in relief. 
We shall in this article confine our study to the former group. 

These plaques are tent in number; they are all, with the excep- 
tion of Nos. { and 10, in a more or less fragmentary condition. 

1.. Winged figure to right, legs in profile, head and body en face. Upper 
left corner miseing. 

Length, 0.14 m.; width, 0.085 m.: thickness, 0.0058 m Found on the 
Second Temple Terrace. 

24. Rectangular reliefs, bordered by inewse circles, the centres of which 
are tilsed, enclosing two square fields, In each field a winged figure run- 
ning or Hying to left, 

2. Length, 07 m.; width, 0.089 m.; thickness, 0.026 m. 

$. Length, 10 m.; width, (065 m.; thickness, 0.027 m. 

4. Length, 0.117 m.; width, 0.073 m.; thickness, 0.023 m. 

All these were found in or back of the South Sto. 


% Form similar to No. 2, rectangular field. Two men facing each other 
with uplifted artis. 

Length, 0.000 m.; width, 0.086 m.; thickness, 0.041 m, Second Temple 
Terrace. 

i. Part of rectangular relief, representing bearded man in a chariot, 
driving a quadriga. 

Length, 0.065 m.; width, 0087 m.; thickness, nearly 0,01 m. 


7. Fragment with similar subject, only one horse, moch smaller and less 
well preserved. 

Length, 0.000 m.; width, 0.043 m.; thickness, 0.01 m. Both Nos. § and 
7 from Second Temple Terrnce. 


1 An eleventh fragment, similar in form to No. 2, but with only a foot show- 
ing in the field, was too much mutilated to be published, 
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Baands, Two fragmenta from same relief. Ineuse circles as in No. 2, 
bordering square fields. Also rosette with eight leaves. 

a. Fore part of Centaur to right, holding a branch. In field rosettes 
formed of four leaves and four diamonds alternating. 

Length, 0.091 m.; width, 0.070 m.; thickness, 0.015 m. 

hb. Lower portion of kneeling figure to left. 

Length, 0.067 m.; width, 0.056 m.; thickness, 0.02 m. Found back of 
South Stoa. 

9. Small square relief, well preaeryed. Above an extension pierced by a 
hole. In eld hon to right. 

Length, 0.05 m.: width, 0.045 m.; thickness, 0.014 m. From east of 
Chambers on Second Temple Terrace. 

10. Small rectangular relief. Two women in a chariot to right, driving 
aquadriga. Upper part pierced by a hole. 

Length, 0.04 m.; height, 0.046 m.; thickness, 0.01 m. Probably found 
back of the South Stoa. 

All these plaques, with the exception of No. 8, are made of a fine reddish 
clay. No. 5, however, is made of o very coarse greenish-yellow clay, in which 
atnall stones are visible. 


The question what purpose these plaques served is not easily 
determined. There are two classes of ancient metal relief-work: 
repoussé, or beaten work, and pressed, or stamped work. The 
stamped work, especially in soft and thin gold, was evidently 
mace from a mould! upon which the thin metal was pressed. 
The use of so brittle a material as clay, however hard the 
baking may have made tt, and however thick such brick-like 
plaques as Nos. 2, 5, 4, and o may be, would be strange. Still 
it is net impossible that the examples just mentioned may have 
serveil that purpose. All these reliefs are influenced to some 
degree by the style suggested by metal work. It is not impos- 
sible that they may have served as ‘backing’ for a thin coat- 
ing of metal But this is not likely, because for this the same 
objection of the seftness and brittleness of the material might 
be adduced. Moreover, there is no trace whatever on their 
surface that such a covering existed. And, considering the 
peculiar adhesive effect the oxydization of bronze exerts on 
extraneous objects (many vases being found at the Heracun 


1 See a wood instance of this in the bronze mould in the Ashmolean Museum, 
Oxford, published by H. Stuart Jones, JAS. 1806, p. 428, 
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to which bronze objects were stuck fast), it is inconceivable 
that no traces of such a covering should have been found. A 
specimen of a mould in terra-cotta was found at the Heraeum, 
0.11 m. in length, 0.7 m, in width, and about 0.01 m. in thick- 
ness, flat on one side and curved on the other. In the flat side 
were several holes of varying shapes, sunk to a depth of several 
millimetres. A cast taken from this mould showed a series of 
abjects, one of which undoubtedly represented a molluse, the 
murex, oF purple shell, so common on Mycenaean yases. The 
artist has made the common mistake in representing this shell 
sinistral instead of dextral, he has also made the anterior canal 
too wide. Whether the others represent nuts, fruit, seeds of 
various shapes, we cannot decide. The nearest analogies to 
such a mould are found in Nauecratis, the so-called *cake- 
stamps’ (Naukratis, I, p. 45, pl. 29), which are clearly of a 
very late date. Mr. Cecil Smith informs us that there are in 
the British Museum, thus far unpublished, stamps of a similar 
shape to ours, but none with the same subject. The presence 
of the murex might point to a somewhat early date for one 
mould, but there is no further clue to the date, 

That all these plaques are ex votes is the only natural expla- 
nation of their existence at the Heraeum. Nos, 9 and 10 cer- 
tainly serve that purpose, as the holes in their upper parts for 
hanging them up show, and Nos. 1, 6, and 7 can hardly be 
anything else, 

The technical method seems to have been the same in all, 
namely that the clay was stamped while soft, and afterwards 
fired. Nos, 8 and { present the peculiarity of being treated 
with a sharp knife after firing, in order to express details and 
to emphasize lines; this is apparent from the knife-marks on 
the surface of the clay, and from the faet that in several places 
the outlines have heen trimmed down, leaving a fainter line at 
the back of the relief. 

No. 1. This relief is especially interesting in that while, as 
we shall see, it manifests Hellenic clements, it has traces of 
Oriental influence more strongly marked than the others. 
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The subject represented is, at first sight, quite simple. It isa 
nude, winged figure. The upper part of the body, as well as 
the head, is in full face, while the lower part from the waist 
downwards is in profile. This want of unity in composition is 
the rule with reliefs, as well as figures in the round, of this 
early period. Such inconsistency in attitude, by a curious 
effect of conventionalism, survived long after the artists had 
advanced beyond this point of archaic awkwardness. Ceramic 
art is a case in point, since not till after the Persian wars was 
this conventionality abandoned, and instances in sculpture are 
too numerous to mention. 

The head is surrounded by a mass of hair, which falls down 
to the shoulder on both sides in a heavy, ribbed mass, while 
over the forehead it lies in waves. On the left eye is a slight 
indentation which at first sight seems like an iris, but which 
on a careful examination proves to be merely an indentation in 
the clay, no such hole being apparent in the other eye. The 
nose is flat and the mouth hard and straight, a slight effort 
being made to model the lips and chin. The scheme of the 
hair is strikingly like that of the Melian or Tenean Apollos. 

The wings present this peculiarity that they grow directly 
from the breast, in front of the shoulders, which they entirely 
conceal. The arms are comparatively thin, a result, perhaps, 
of the diffienlty the artist found in dealing with several dii- 
ferent planes, the arms being drawn behind the wings. 

Whether the figure is male or female is difficult to decide, 
but it is more probably the former. When it is carefully 
examined the traces of a very short wavy chiton can be dis- 
covered, at a slight distance below the waist. Female figures 
in archaic art are never represented, as far as we know, in a 
chiton of such shortness. Though there are many points of 
difference, a comparison of this plaque with the bronze relief 
from the Acropolis! induces us to believe that our figure is male. 

The thighs ure large in proportion to the body, with care- 
ful modelling of the muscles, especially about the knee. The 

1 J.H.8. 1803, p, 269, fig. 26. 
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nates are small in proportion to the thighs, a peculiarity seen 
also on the Selinus Metope of Heracles and the Cereopes. ‘The 
legs from the knee downwards are extremely thin, similar to 
those of the Tenean Apollo. In fact, our relief seems to afford 
amixture of the exaggerated musecularity of the Selinus Metope 
and the slimness of the Tenean Apollo. 

The attitude of the figure is not necessarily that of one 
walking, but is due rather to the inability of the artist to rep- 
resent the legs and feet from the front. What the hands hold 
is distinetly not a wreath, but a conventionalized flower or 
branch. ‘This forms part of the action itself, since each hand 
holds an end of the ornament, and it thus becomes a sort of 
contamimatio of a plant and scroll ornamenting the background, 
introduced at the same time into the action of the figure 
itself. ‘This action is, in reality, a reminiscence of the well- 
known ‘ Thierbiindiges-schema,’+ of whieh the Persian Arte- 
mis.* falsely so called, is a good example. The winged 
figure in this connection was one of the types adopted by the 
(sreeks and was remodelled to suit their own peculiar needs, 
since, though the Hellenic character of the Persian Artemis is 
now established, no one denies that the original type was a 
foreign importation. The addition of the wings seems to be 
a feature of the later archaic art, since they are certainly 
unknown as attributes of the human figure in Mycenaean or 
geometric art, nor do we find them on the ‘Island Stones.’ 

The mythological significance of the relief, if such it has, is not 
clear tous. We can only say that it is a winged figure treated 
in an ornamental manner. We use the term ‘ornamental’ ad- 
visedly, with a more literal sicnification than is generally given; 
for one of the most peculiar and striking features of this repre- 
sentation is the action of the figure. The winged ‘genius’ is 
holding in both hands a mere ornament, a decorative design, 


1Y. Curtis, Gvsammelte Abhandlungea, I, pp. 110 ff. * Wappengebranch 
and Wappenetil im Alterthum," 

4 Studniezka, Ayrene, p. 155, 

* Milchhoefer, Anfinge der Kunst, p. 86; Taountas, "Ey. "Apy. 1891, pp. 34-4, 
Ch Langbehn, FligelAguren, ete. 
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which certainly is no implement of use, nor has it any special 
significance. But the use made of it here is quite distinctive 
and original. It is as if the decorative feeling of the modeller 
of the plaque had*been so strong that it obtruded itself into his 
representation of a human figure, becoming an integral part of 
the attitude and action, at the expense of the logic of represen- 
tation, as far as the human figure itself is concerned, This 
introduction of the ornament seems to point to two customs in 
the decoration or framing of scenes and representations of 
figures on vases, bronzes, terra-cottas, ete.; namely, the con- 
tinuous scroll or other ornament bordering these scenes, as 
with a frame, and the introduction of ornaments into the field 
or background, which the Germans have called + Pullorna- 
mente.’ Such framing bands and ‘Fiillornamente’ are the 
composite motives which appear to have led the artist to intro- 
duce this new form of ornament into the field of this relief. 

We have had occasion to cite the * Persian Artemis’ as an 
analogy to our figure. A direct repetition of the motive of 
our plaque may be found on a bronze plaque from Dodona,? 
but of a manifestly later date. Here, however, the ornament 
has been treated in a precisely similar fashion, the ends of the 
scroll being held in each hand. In spite of the lateness of the 
Dodona plaque a quasi-Oriental influence may easily be de- 
tected. A similar position of hands may be noticed on the 
Euphorbus plate 

An almost exact duplicate of our figure may be found on the 
gold Hormus from Camirus.? Though the centaur, with whom 
our figure invites comparison, has no wings, the most striking 
similarity of style is noticeable when we compare the two, 
The treatment of the hair, body, nates, and legs is identical. 
The wings are supplied by the Artemis on the same jewel, 
and, moreover, present the same peculiarity we have com- 
mented on before, namely, that they grow directly from the 

1 Carapanos, Dodona, pl. xviti, hig. 4. 


?Salzmann, Neeropole de Acaeirvs, pl. O39; cf also pl. 26, 
8 Ibid. pl. 1. 
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breast, concealing the upper part of the arm and shoulder. 
Our figure, in fact, might almost be composed out of a combi- 
nation of the centaur and the Artemis on the Aermus. This 
jewel, which is certainly Rhodian work, exhibits more than any 
other work known to us so marked a similarity of style and 
technique with our plaque, that for the present we shall con- 
tent ourselves with merely pointing out this similarity as pos- 
sibly indicating some very close connection between them. 
More than this we do not venture to say, since it has not yet 
heen determined whether Rhodians were influenced by Argives, 
or vice versa. It may well be the case that the Rhodian types 
are derived from Argos, since Camirus, according to legend, 
was a colony of Argos, founded by the Heraclid Tlepolemus,' 
and was counted as one of the towns of the Doric Hexapolis. 
The presence, also, of the Argive alphabet in Rhodes is well 
known. (Cf. the Argive lambda on the Euphorbus plate.) As 
a last comparison we might mention a relief somewhat similar 
in style, but probably earlier, found at Aegina.* This relief 
exhibits the greatest similarity in the treatment of the hair. 
That it is Peloponnesian and not Aeginetan seems fairly evident. 

In summing up, we may say that, while our plaque exhibits 
Hellenic features, especially in the modelling of the figure, the 
spirit of the composition and the introduction of the wings 
are distinetly of Oriental origin. Moreover, we find abso- 
lutely no Mycenaean or geometrical elements, but those which 
are characteristic of the early Corinthian vases. We are 
forced, however, to assign our relief to a slightly later date 
than those vases which exhibit this * Thierbindiges-schema,’ 
since the conventional and decorative treatment of the orna- 
ment of our plaque, admittedly without a meaning, is certainly 
later than this schema, not earlier. Therefore we may assign 
it approximately to the beginning of the seventh century B.c. 
Even in the best period of Greek art such o decorative solecism 
may be met with, as, for instance, in the beautiful red-firured 

1 Diod, TV, 68; V, 67: Pind. O1 vib 
* Stals, "Ep. "Apy. 1805, p, 204, pl. 1, 
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vase of astragalus shape, signed Eupicxos éroiece, in the Papa 
Giulio Museum at Rome. 

Nos. 2-5. These are all of similar technique and evidently 
contemporaneous. Fragmentary as they are, we haye still 
enough to show that their dimensions were from (0.10 to 0.12 m. 
long and 0.7 to 0.9 m. wide. Of all our reliefs, these show the 
metal influence in u most marked manner, the incuse circles 
being probably an imitation of the nail heads used to fasten 
bronze sheathing to wood, while the division into fields, as well 
as technique, finds its parallel in the series of bronze reliefs from 
Olympia,! Dodona,? the Acropolis,’ and the temple of the Ptoan 
Apollo.t The subject of the reliefs Nos. 2-4 is the same: two 
winged figures moving rapidly to the left in the usual * knie- 
lauf schema.’* What the objects are they hold in their hands 
cannot be determined with certainty ; that in the right hand is 
paralleled by a similar object in the hands of the figures on 
the terra-cotta reliefs from Sicily* of later style. MKekule, 
however, refrains from defining them. That in the left hand 
resembles an axe. To identify these figures as gorgons seems 
impossible, and we must be content merely to term them 
winged daemons. They are similar in style to the reliefs 
from Olympia? which contains figures called hy Furtwingler 
‘Daimons,’ retracting the view he had previously expressed 
in Roscher’s Lervicon.2 It is impossible to tell whether the 
figures are male or female, though the latter seems more proba- 
ble considering their similarity to the figures on the relief pre- 
viously cited, which are certainly female. It may be here 


1 Furtwingler, Olympia, IV (‘Die Bronzen’), pl. 37, 35. 

* Carapanos, Dedona, pl. 16-18, 

8 7 H.S. 1808-08, p.240 (A, G, Bather). Wolters, Athen. Mitt, 1506, p. 473. 

‘ROC.H. 1808, p. 348, pl 10, 11 (Holleanx). 

A survey of such millefs is given by De Ridder in his article ‘De Ectypis 
qtibusdam aeneis, quae falso vocantur Aegino-Corinthinea,” 

®Curtins, ‘Die Knleenlen Figuren der Altgriechischen Kunst,’ Wraektel- 
mawn's Program, 1870 (Gesam. Abhand. II, pp. 116 ff). 

6 Kekulé, Terra-Cotten von Sicilien, pl. 65, 

T Olympia, 1V, pl. 30, G00 a, p. 1S, no. 1 

® Jhid. 1, p. 1700, a0. Gorgonen. 


a 
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noticed that these figures bear a strong resemblance to the 
‘Niké of Archermus, but with the same difference that we shall 
plainly see when we compare them with gorgons. Such mon- 
sters, while generally represented in the ‘knielauf schema,’! 
have always the body in profile and head en face, and in the 
ease of our figures both head and body are represented in 
profile. Moreover, our figures are not holding the usual bird 
or animal, Only one relief in terra-cotta of similar technique, 
though of different subject, is known to us;? it represents the 
Persian Artemis in profile, holding a bird in each hand, The 
ineuse circles are precisely similar to our reliefs, and a rosette 
similar to those on No. 8. Though little connection may be 
assumed between the Persian Artemis and our daemons, we 
see that this same Oriental influence was at work at the time 
of their manufacture. 

No. 5. What the subject of No. 5 represents is extremely 
doubtful, and several interpretations are open to us. It might 
be a boxing match, if such be the correct identification of the 
two Olympia reliefs ( Olympia, TV, pl. 59, 703, T04 a; cf. also 
Furtwiingler, Bronzefunde, p. 91), or the similar group on the 
geometric vase of Copenhagen.’ A certain similarity may be 
detected if we compare opr relief with a group on the well- 
known Tripod vase from Tanagra in Berlin.§ Save that no 
traces of a wreath can be discovered, the scene on one relief 
further resembles one of the Ptoun reliefs already cited (B.C.H. 
1892, pl. xi, 3; No. 45 in De Ridder, op. cit). Again, were 
it not for the lack of the tripod, a connection might be assumed 
with the scene on the mould in the Ashmolean Museum we 
have already refered to. Perhaps we might recognize in it 
the axpoyepirpos or the preliminaries of the wrestling match. 
An instance of this may be found on the sarcophagus in 
Florence,’ where two eupids are trying to secure the better 


1 Milchhiifer, op, cit. p. BO, fe. HG, 

* Lenorinant, Arch, Zeit, 100, p, 258, pl. A. 
7 Furtwingler, Arch. Zeit. 1685, p. 137, pl. 8. 
4 Loeachcke, Arch. Zeit. 1641, pl. 3. 


* Gerhard, Ant. Hilde. pl. 89, also in Baumeister, Denkmaler, I, p. G02, fie, G44. 
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hold on each other's hands. Or perhaps the action of our re- 
lief may be only a salutation. More than this we cannot say. 

In style there is a closer analogy between this relief and 
bronze relief work than is the case with Nos. 2,3, and 4. The 
treatment of the figures is precisely identical with that of the 
above-mentioned Ptoan relief, both in the hair and in the build 
of the bodies. The profiles, too, are similar. Thus the question 
of dating our plaques becomes much simplified. For, though 
we cannot say with absolute certainty which of the two is 
earlier, the fact that they are contemporaneous (at least they 
would both belong to the same decade) is too evident to be 
doubted. These bronze reliefs belong approximately to the 
beginning of the seventh century, which gives us a similar 
date for our reliefs. 

No. 6. This design here seems rather more advanced in 
style. The subject of a charioteer in his chariot was not only 
common through Egyptian and Assyrian art, but was a favorite 
theme throughout the whole Mycenaean period, as is shown by 
the grave-stelae found by Schliemann at Mycenae. We owe 
the introduction of the quadriga to the Dipylon period, from 
which certain features of our relief are evidently derived, 
namely, the connection of the pole to the wagon by a rope or 
staff extending from the dashboard.’ The drrv€ has the usual 
curved form seen on Egyptian wagons, and the wheels are the 
common type found on most of the Dipylon chariots. A 
counterpart of this group may be found on the Francois vase? 
the figure of Zeus in his chariot at the marriage procession of 
Peleus and Thetis. In fact, we are in a position to date this 
relief between the Dipylon period and the Francois vase. Its 
Hellenic origin need not be questioned; there is certainly no 
trace of Ionic influence. 

No. 7. The technique of No. 7 is vastly inferior. It has 
also suffered far more from abrasion. This makes it difficuit 

1 Helbig, Des homer. Epos, p. 141, note o, fig. BO. Cf. Furtwiingler, rch. 


Zeit, 1BE4, p. 108, pl. 8, 4. 
Wiener Vorlegeblitter, 1885, pl. 24. 
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to decide whether one or two persons are represented in the 
chariot, though more probably one is. Doubt also exists as to 
whether the charioteer is holding the reing or is in the act of 
shooting an arrow, and from the curious position of the body 
with regard to the chariot, a certain similarity may be deduced 
with the marble relief? from the Acropolis of the figure mount- 
ing a chariot. At all events, the chariot shows the same influ- 
ence as No, 6. Its chief peculiarity lies in the fact that but 
one horse is represented; which fact must be assigned to the 
incompetence of the artist, since never, in Greek art, does a 
chariot of this form, drawn by one horse, occur. 

Nos. 8a and 6. That these fragments fit together is fairly 
evident; but unfortunately the sides of the fracture, owing to 
the soft texture of the clay, have been considerably worn away, 
ani thus the breaks, while following the same lines, do not 
coincide exactly. Still, the foot in the upper right-hand cor- 
ner of @ is the continuation of the leg of the figure in 6. 
Aside from its peculiar technique, to which we have already 
called attention, its chief interest lies in the seeming irregu- 
larity. Portions of these tields are preserved, two of which 
are separated by the same incuse circles met with in Nos. 2, 
3,4,and 5. The rosette of a falls beneath the field of 4, being 
used instead of an incuse circle, as we found in the case of the 
Lenormant plaque from Mycenae. It is impossible, however, 
to tell the general form of the relief, how many fields it con- 
tained, or what subject is represented. As in the case of 
Nos. 2 to 4, the connection between this and the metal reliefs 
Is obvious. 

The centaur, the chief figure of the relief, is represented 
with a horse’s fore legs, plainly visible, though their lower part 
is missing. This type of a centaur with the fore legs of a 
horse is later than that with human fore legs.2. When exactly 
the later type was introduced cannot be determined, there 
being no distinct dividing line between the two types, which 


'Collignon, Hist. de lit Sculpture Greeque, I, fig. 14. 
* Koscher, in Roscher’s Lexicon, U1, p. 1076. 
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often appear side by side! On archaic gems,* however, only 
the later type occurs. Evidently the two styles continued 
together for a considerable period, As far as can be judged 
from other monuments which illustrate the later type, we are 
justified in regarding our relief as one of the earliest examples 
of that type. 

To restore the kneeling figure is impossible. It suggests 
faintly the ‘Knielauf, but that ean hardly be the motive. 
The position of the legs resembles to a certain degree that of 
the figure on the metal relief from Olympia.’ As no trace of 
a bow or arrow can be found on our figure, its reconstruction 
asan archer is impracticable. Apart from the carefulness of 
detail, the dress of the firure is a most interesting feature. 
The figure wears a broad belt, and above it the lines of the 
chiton are indicated by incisions in the clay. No trace of any 
lower garment can be discovered. Whether this, as well as 
the fact that the sex of the figure is not indicated, points to 
any intention on the part of the artist to denote a close-fitting 
under-garment is doubtful. Carelessness again is the probable 
explanation. This garb is paralleled by the figures on the 
Vaphio cups’ which wear the broad belt continued below 
the waist as a sort of breech-cloth, though the upper part of 
the body is left bare, The portion remaining of the third field 
is so small that we cannot determine what the figure was. It 
iwight be the rear portion of a bird, and the whole a figure of 
the Persian Artemis type. 

While assigning an Hellenic origin to No. 8, we must never- 
theless class it among the so-called Oriental Greek style, of 
which the Argive-Corinthian is a part. The incuse circles we 
have already discussed; the rosette is a favorite form of deco- 
ration all through the *Corinthian” period, besides oceurring 
on bronze reliefs.6 The ornament above the centaur is charac- 

1 For example, on the Assos friese, Clarke. Intestigations, ete., pl. 14, 20, 
See also ona Cyrenéan Vaae, Arch. Zeit. 1881, pl. TT. 

2 Arch. Zeit, 18838, pl 16, 16. 2 Hympia, IV, pl. 40, 


TE. "Agy. LEED, pl. 9. 
6 JS. 18068, p. 240, fig. 18; Olympia. TV. pl. a7. 71a. 
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teristic, and may be found on a Melinn vase." Here we have 
the use of the ornament in the field ag an instance of the Aerrar 
vaeut so characteristic throughout the ‘Corinthian’ period, a 
feature rather lost sight of in the later art. We seem, there- 
fore, justified in assigning this relief to the end of the seventh 
century, perhaps a little later. Earlier than the spread of the 
Oriental influence it cannot be. 

Nos. 9 and 10. These fragments properly belong together, 
since both are complete and illustrate admirably the pinax 
form. This in itself would show their connection with the 
Corinthian pinakes* im Berlin, since the ptrar does not seem to 
be used prior to this period. The lion on No. 9 is chiefly 
remarkable for the enormous size of lis head in proportion to 
his body. From the absence of any ornaments in the field, as 
well as this peculiarity of head, which strongly resembles that 
of the lions on ‘Early Attic’ vases? we should feel inclined to 
assign this plaque or pinax to a later stage of the Corinthian 
period, perhaps about the early part of the sixth century. 
No. 10, on the other hand, shows traces of Dipylon character- 
istics. In spite of the abrasion from which the relief has suf- 
fered, it is evident that two women are represented, but in a 
more milvaneced stage than is characteristic of the Dipylon 
period; the horses, however, show the feeling of Dipylon art. 
Nothing of the chariot is plain, except that the wheels are 
probably four-spoked, though even this eannot be decided. 
No. 10 is to be dated as later than the Dipylon period, but 
probably earlier than No. 6. 

CHARLES W ALDSTEIN. 
J. C. Hoprrs, 
}Conze, Meliache Vaowen, pl. 2. 


2 Furtwingler, Voseosommluny, I, p. 47. 
1 Bohlau, Jehrhech d. feet. 1887, pl. 4. 
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THE FISKYKLEMA IN THE ERETRIAN THEATRE 
Puates UI1-V 


Ix the course of the excavations at Eretria, which were con- 
ducted by the American School in the winter of 1891, while 
clearing the part of the stage-building that lies above the 
vaulted passage to the north of the oldest stage, I came upon 
an arrangement which has long remained a riddle.’ 

North of the central door of the old skene, and at right angles 
to it, lay two parallel lines of slabs or plates of bluish marble 
(PLAtEs ILI-V, and Figures 1 and 2).*\ These lines of slabs 
lay almost directly above the outer walls of the vaulted passage, 
and at the southern end touched the sill # little inside the 
place for the door-jambs, slightly below the surface of the 
sill. On the west side the marble slabs were badly broken, 
and the earth which had sunk along that side at this point 
had thrown the pieces out of line. The slabs were still fur- 
ther disturbed by a couple of workmen, who had not heard 


1 Am. Jour. Arch, First Series, VIL, pp. 253 ff. and plan, pl. xi, For the ac- 
count of the excavation of the wings and poraskenia, see (bid. , pp. $08 f., with 
pls. xviii and xix, and XI, pp. 817 f., with pls. (iil, These articles and plates 
are repeated in the Papers of the American School of Classical Studies at 
Athens, vol. VI, 1807, pp. 7040 and pl. iv; pp. 154 9%. and pls. xii-xv. 

‘To represent the marble slabs as they were found even with the ancient 
level, I have attempted (Fig. 1) to restore the ground floor of the stage-building, 
whieh is 2.00 m. higher than the orchestra. Whether the entire fank-chambers 
are later than the first enlargement of the skene dors not concern us here, 0s 
the level remained the same after the second period: ch Am. Jowr. Arch, VU, 
p. St (Papers, ete., vol. VI, 1807, p. A). By an error in my plans of 1841, 
Am. Jour. Arch., First Series, VI, pl. xi ( Papers, ote., vol. VI, pl. iv}, the floor 
level of the old skene waa placed as much above the later level as it should have 

“been below the same. 
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my orders to leave all objects im atu. lit appears, however, 
quite safe to restore them as on the other side, although 


it has not been possible to obtain accurate measurements here.! 
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The two lines were irregularly broken off before reaching 
the hases, and continued u little further on the west side than 
' Photographs taken of this part of the boilding shortly after the marble 


slabs were discovered failed to develop sufficiently to be printed, The two 
photographs on Poare V were taken by Mr. Gordon Oswall on the lat day 
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on the east. It was evident that they had once gone further, 
as the last block on the west side was broken and the lost 
end had been carried away, while in the last block on the east 
side the swallow-tail clamp-holes clearly indicated that another 
plate had once joined it here. Another slab of the same length 
would bring us beyond the central bases, and if my theory of 
the nse of these slabs is correct, these parallel lines of marble 
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plates originally must have extended to the proskenion front 
(see Fig. 1). Over the prostenion itself the track may have 
been of wood as well as the floor, 


of the campaign, March 18, 1801; those on Prates I and IV, and on Fig. 3, 
by Dr, Dirpfeld, May 5, 1801. The slabs do not appear on later photogrmphe 
to my knowledge. The south end piece on the west side, which was thrown 
about by the men, I placed against the acenee frous east of vaulted passage, bo 
be photographed and later brought to the local musenm for safe keeping (see 
Pare V). : 

(nm my visit in June, 1806, only the fromt end of the east line was found 
reminining. 
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The pressure of the earth behind precipitated the upper part 
of the acenae frone, and partly carried with it the objects above, 
and partly laid bare on a slanting line the masonry belind. 

Now, when the plunderers came they had little difficulty in 
getting the marble and building materials from the front part, 
but, as they went further back, the objects on the ancient level 
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were buried deeper, and baffled their attempts. This accounts 
for the better preservati mn of the remoter parts, while the front 
wis largely stripped. Slabs that could not be got entire were 
broken and a part taken, as in the west line. On the east side, 
the last slab taken was wrenched loose, and carried with it the 
iron clamps that had held it to its neighbor. 

The plates are 0.38 m. wide, and about 0.08 m. thick; they 
are carefully smoothed on top, a little rounded on the sles, 
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and somewhat rough underneath. The plates were firmly em- 
bedded in the hard-trodden ground, even with the ancient 
level, Along the middle runs a smooth and shallow groove 
0,05 m. wide at the top, and 0.04 m. at the bottom, and 
0.009 m. deep (see Fig. 2). 

It requires time to harmonize all the facts of an excavation. 
Most of my attention was given, in the preparation of my report, 
to the fundamental questions, which were really more difficult 
than they seem after they have been generally accepted. Being, 
in 1801, uncertain whether these slabs were late or contempora- 
neous with the parts into which they were built, or what their 
relation to the rest was, | determined to omit the consideration 
of them from the Preliminary Report of 1891 in the hope that 
further exeayation might throw some light upon this point. 
Nothing like this had been found before, and none of the visit- 
ing archaeologists could offer a satisfactory solution. 

There are many reasons for abandoning the idea, which was 
suggested by some, that this is a late feature. In the first 
place, there is no trace or evidence that the building was ocen- 
pied for any other purpose after it was disused as a theatre. 
Then the slabs lay in the ancient level, as is shown by the 
threshold and bases. The material and the workmanship are 
apparently the same as in the marble parts of the theatre. The 
abnormal distance between the middle bases ean hardly be in- 
tended to minimize the pressure on the vault below, which is 
sufficiently massive to bear the weight, but must rather be 
attributed to a desire, for some reason, to get a wider space 
between the columns. 

li: first occurred to me that the grooves were intended to 
held wpri¢ght boards or the planks of partition-walls. In that 
ease there would have been in the ceiling similar grooves, prob- 
ably of wood. But it is difhenlt to see the object of dividing 
off a narrow corridor through the middle of the hall. At the 
same time, we should have expected that such partitions would 
have been placed in line with the columns on the bases in front. 
As the door-sill is 6.24 or possibly 3.38 m, long, and the proba- 
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ble distance between the columns about 3.60 m., a very slight 
widening would have brought the partitions into lines with the 
columns. Then grooves for the purpose of holding uprights 
aré cut square and the sides and bottom left rough, while these 
have slanting sides and seem to have been worn smooth. 

The front wall of the skene on the upper level is hopelessly 
gone, and we can only surmise the form anid size of the open- 
ing upon the podium of the proskenion. The wide door-sill of 
the old skene, the still wider intercolumium over the vaulted 
passage, the width between the parallel lines of marble plites 
(to say nothing of the stately doorway, if the mediae value 
ornatue habeant aulae regiae) indicate that the opening upon 
the proskenion must at least have been as large as the door of 
the old skene. Fortunately we are not left to conjecture 
altowether. In restoring the Greek theatre at Oropos, Dr. 
Dérpfeld finds a high and wide door in the corresponding 
place.t The architrave is not continued over the entrance, 
and bracket-shaped consoles support the running triglyphi- 
frieze. Dr. Dérpfeld’s restoration is undoubtedly correct, and 
it will be necessary to adopt a similar arrangement at Eretria, 
although we shall differ as to the purpose. The doorway 
wns, as we have reason to believe, at least 3m. wide, and to 
avoid appearing out of proportion in the most conspicuous 
place in the theatre, it was probably somewhat higher. 

lft will readily be seen that grooved marble plates in the form 
of ours, which are firmly fastened in the ground and bound to 
each other by iron clamps, could easily have done service as a 
track for a heavy car. This kind of rail, first of wood, and 
later protected hy strips of iron, was used for a century and a 
half in the coal mines of England before the invention of the 
raised rail and the flanged wheel. In mines and street rail- 
ways elsewhere it is still met with occasionally.” If it were not 

) Das (rriechiache Theater, p. 108. 

* Perhaps it was similar to an arrungement I noticed in the streets of Liver- 


pool in the summer of 1808. The track is made with a groove along the middle 


and rolling surfaces on both Fides, and, to correspond, the wheel has a flange 
between two tires. 
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for the ease with which it gathers dirt, this form would seem 
especially adapted to places requiring a level surface for other 
traffic. In the Greek theatre no form could better have suited 
the end in view. It was firm and smooth and offered no im- 
pediment, whereas a raised edge would be a serious imconven- 
ience in acting. 

In other theatres where the corresponding flooring was of 
wood the track also would have been of wood, and would have 
perished without leaving a trace behind. At Eretria we owe 
the fortunate preservation of this feature to the fact that the 
floor is of earth. If the ekkyklema belonged to the orchestra 
level, as is urged by Dorpfeld and others, there is no reason 
why traces of it should not have been found in the numerous 
theatres excavated up to date, especially as that level is rarely 
disturbed. But the track for it cannot be found in sitw where 
it never existed. ‘The supposition is further disproved by the 
lack of ample doorways on the lower level.! 

From the dramatists, as well us from the grammarians, we 
learn that there was a contrivance called ettyklema. Pollux, 
after enumerating the different devices employed in the Greek 
theatre, goes on (IV. 128) xai ro pév exxtkAnpa emt EvXor 
invydav Bdbpor, @ érixerrat Gpovos* Selevvat bé Ta tard oxneny ev 
vais olxiais amdppyta wpaxyGerra. Kal To pijua TOU Epyou Kahet- 
sat exxuxderv. ecb’ ol dé elodyerat TO exxveAnua, eioxvuKXn pa 
dvopaterat’ Kal ypy ToUTO yoetafar cal’ éxacTyy Gupar, olovel 
cal’ éedoryy olxiav: *Tt was a high wooden structure or plat- 
form on wheels, used for exhibiting to the spectators scenes 


1Dr, Diirpfeld placea wpon the upper level the machine or crane used in 
bringing gods upon the scene (edt ard poor, ete.) ; T would place here 
the dxxtchqua. He explains hie view, in a letter which I have received from 
him since this article was written, as follows: “Ihre Erklirung ft darin 
unzweifelhaft richtig, dass dort oben etwas cefalren worden ist. Nur glanbe ich 
nicht dass es das Ekkyklema war, schon weil ich auf diese Maschine (mindestens 
fiir das V. Jatirh.) nicht glanben kann. Es gab damals nur elne Maschine, 
namlich der Arahn, veruittelat dessen dic Fliegenden erschienmen, ... Ich 
glunbe dass die Vorrichtung in Eretria dazu diente, um Wagen in der Hohe 
erstheinen yn lassen. Die Gotter erschienen oft oben fiber dem Proskenion aut 
Wagen und dass dau Geleise notwenlig oiler wenlgstens erwilnscht waren, Ist 
leicht einzusehen." 
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that had taken place within, That upon which it moved was — 


called eiakykloma. We may have one at each of the three 
(loors of the stene (as these, so to speak, represented the homes 
of the actors).” In most cases, no doubt, it was sufficient to 
have one at the middle door, and it is perhaps no accident that 
the plays seem to bear out this view. But it is evident that it 
was necessary to have a track in order to bear the heavy 
weight and to direct the car to the desired position. 


It must have been difficult to keep a smooth and hard sur- 


face on the earthen floor at Eretria. When heavily loaded 
the wheels would have cut into the ground and the car would 
have moved with difficulty. There would also have been 
danger of colliding with the door-posts or other objects in the 
neighborhood. At the same time it was important that the 
ekkyklema should move with the utmost ease and smoothness, 
without a jolt or jar, especially as the scenes in which it is 
said to have been used often exhibited characters in attitudes 
of repose. Therefore a grooved track on which it could roll 
safely and almost noiselessly would contribute to its success 
as a theatrical invention. 
ANDEEW Fossum. 
KontnFinitn, Mixx. 
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AN OLD CORINTHIAN VASE FROM CORINTH 


[Puates VI, VIL] 


Iw one of the deepest of the trial trenches dug by the Amert- 
can School in the search for traces of Old Corinth in the spring 
of 1896 (Trench X on the Plan, — this Journal, Vol. I, 189%, 
Plate XIV), just north of the road leading westward from the 
Plane Tree square of the modern village, and within twenty 
feet of the square itself, was found the mouth of « well partly 
eovered with massive blocks, at a depth of 6.50 m, below the 
level of the road. ‘The cellar-holes of the houses destroyed by 
the earthquake of 1858 made here a depression of two or three 
metres, so that the above-mentioned depth was attained without 
more difficulty than the depth of 5 m. in several of our other 
trenches. That the well was old was evinced by the walls, 
evidently of Hellenic times, which lay above it. 

The contents of the well were of unusual interest. Directly 
at the mouth of it we began to find fragments of Old Corinthian 
vases and no others. In going down into it 1 m. we collected 
several baskets full of these. But our progress was exceed- 
ingly difficult, since only one man could work in the limited 
space. Furthermore, water collected so rapidly here that we 
at last yielded to the difficulty and deferred the thorough 
emptying of the well to a time when, by cleaning away a larger 
space about it, we might make a more methodical approach. — It 
is to be regretted that we did not reach the bottom of the well, 
even if it took all summer, for when the fragments already 
found were brought to the Athenian museum and washed, 
sorted, and pieced together as far as possible, the extent ind 


American dournal of Archaeology, Second Series. onrnsl of the = 
Archaeological Institute of Americn, Vol, 10 (1885), Noa. 3, 4. Io 
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importance of our deficit was fully impressed upon us, A fair 
start was made in the building up of eight vases, the comple- 
tion of which must be left to a later campaign. One vase, 
however, here reproduced from drawings by Gillieron (Fig. 1 
and Puares VI, VIT), was nearly complete. ‘This, put to- 
gether out of forty-six pieces, lacks the foot altogether; two 
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large gaps appear on the body, one 0.31 x 0.04 m. and another 
0.00 % 0.09 m., as well as several smaller raps, one of which 
leaves a panther almost headless. 

The vase is a Celebe! of the large kind found so frequently in 
Etruscan tombs; for example, the well-known vases containing 


Some Gennan writers, ¢ g. Wilisch, Altkorinthische Thoniaduatrie, Tafel 
IV. 44, ef al., claasify vases of this form as Amphora @ Q(olonpette, But this 
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the Departure of Hector (Monumenti, 1855, Tay. XX), and the 
Departure of Amphiaraus (Wonumenti, X, 4,5), Without the 
foot it is 0.32 m. high; and with the foot it might reach a 
height of 0.40 m.! The diameter at the broadest part ts 
0,40 m., which, even with the liberal allowance for a foot, makes 
the usual proportions of diameter equal to or greater than the 
height.2 The diameter of the mouth is 0.275 m., but the rim 
being 0.08 m. wide, the diameter measured from the outside 
edges of the rim is 0.384 m. This rim is broadened out in two 
places into handle-plates. From the outside edge of one 
handle-plate to the outside edge of the other the distance is 
0.43 m. The breadth of the handle-plates including the rim 
is 0.08 m. Their length is in one case 0.115 m., in the other 
0.117 m., their thickness 0.015 m. The length of the curved 
handle is 0.28 m., its diameter 0.02 m. 

The elay, which is of a greenish-gray color, is not very care- 
fully prepared. Several coarse grains of sand disturb the 
painted surface, and in the fresh breaks these are everywhere 
appurent, In both color and coarseness, then, the vase re- 
sembles the famous Corinthian pinaker The walls are not 
by any means of uniform thickness; ¢. g- on the side contain- 
ing the picture of the cocks a break near the bottom shows a 
thickness of 0.02 m., while at o point nearly opposite, the 
thickness is only 0.004m. At a point under the cocks, and 
just above the rays, the thickness is 0.1 m., while at a point 
of equal height on the opposite side it is only 0.005 m. This 
whole lower part, then, shows one side from two to five times 
as thick as the other. 

The inside is covered with « very dark brown paint, which 
term ought to be applied only to vases on which each handle consists of two 
upright Colonne joining the rim to the belly of the vase. In our vase the 
hatidle does net lose itself in the rim, but the rim reste upon and is joined to its 
upper curved portion. The difference though slight is important for accurate 
classification. 

1 ‘The older the vase, the greater the likelihood of a rather high foot. In the 
restoration I have supplied a foot of the height of that of the Amphinraus vase. 


2? See the list given in Willech, op. cit. p. 27, mn. 107, 
2 Furtwiingler, Vasensammlwng (Berlin), p. 48; Wilisch, op, cit. p. eh 
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might almost be called black. Near the top it is carefully laid 
on, but lower down is much cracked, probably in consequence 
of being more carelessly done. On the outside we have the 
usual trays of dark brown running up from the foot on a field 
of the natural color of the clay, These rays, fourteen in num- 
ber. 0.105 m. long, and’ 0.01 m. broad at the base, rise from a 
band of the same color which appears under the only two rays 
which are preserved in their whole length. Resting on the 
points of the rays comes a broad band of dark brown, covering 
the larger part of the surface, This on the side containing the 
cocks is much cracked, perhaps from exposure to fire. At the 
top it is bordered by a system of two bands of red or purple, 
each 0.005 m. wide, separated from the field by a brown stripe 
0,003 m. wide, and from each other by a similar one 0.002 m. 
wide. This series of bands is certainly continuous, although it 
ix difficult to trace under the cocks, Almost certainly another 
purple band, 0.01 m. in width, formed a similar border on the 
lower edge above the rays. Between these two borders the 
whole broad band is streaked. One might doubt whether 
there was originally a variety of colors here, were it not for 
the fuet that on some of the fragments from similar vases found 
in the sume place were narrow bands shading from red through 
brown to black. 

On each side between the handles is reserved a field for the 
principal decoration, The space on the sides is 0.10 m. high, 
and the length is 0.38 m. on one side, on the other 0.365 m. 
The larger field, viz. the one with the boar, is lighter colored 
than the other, which has the greenish tint of the field of the 
rays at the bottom. Since this latter field also shows some 
variety, being darker under the field with cocks, it 1s not un- 
reasonable to suppose that all the parts of the vase not covered 
with dark paint were left the natural color of the clay covered 
with a thin slip; and that the varied color of the different 
fields is due to the different action of the fire in the firing pro- 
cess. ‘The upper surface of the rim is of the same light color 
as the concave side below, where the brush could not reach. 
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The whole upper part of the vase, which was thinner than the 
lower part, was more thoroughly affected by the firing. 

On the longer of the two fields stand a boar and a panther, 
in that attitude of mutual nonchalance so characteristic of the 
Old Corinthian style. Equally characteristic is the panther 
with his face turned to the front. The boar, a massive 
animal, much larger than the panther, is a fine piece of 
painting, The incised lines are carefully drawn, although 
placed without any purticular reason, especially on phe fore 
legs. The applied red is also laid on without any obvious 
principle of distribution, but with great care to make a brill- 
iant animal. In regard to the bristly spine we are leit in some 
doubt; looking at the fore part of the animal we should sup- 
pose that everything above the long horizontal incised line was 
intended for this row of bristles, although marks of division are 
not given, as they are in the Calydonian Boar of the Dodwell 
vase, and on the Tarragon tripod (Arch. Zeit, 1881, Tatel 
iit), which is the usual practice. It is quite clear that in the 
small gap which contained the upper part of the head this row 
of bristles must have suddenly diminished, as in the vases 
cited. As we approach the haunches some curved transverse 
lines run quite to the top of the outline of the animal. From 
that point backwards all appears to be solid body. In this 
respect the boar differs, then, from the others just mentioned, 
where the line of bristles runs clear buck to the tail. 

The panther is not in any way different from ordinary Old 
Corinthian panthers. One might imeline to the view that this 
field was the front or show side of the vase. The drawing is 
more careful than in the other field, and in accordance with 
this the rosettes are more sparingly applied, being only four, 
against ten in the other field. The field itself is somewhat 
larger. 

In the other field are two cocks, and between them, not from 
any necessity of emphasizing the fact that they are not fighting, 
a goose, or a swan, smaller than the cocks. The spirit of the 
Qld Corinthian style could not be better represented than in 
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two parade cocks in contrast to such fighting cocks as those 
on the reliefs from Xanthus (Brunn, Denkméler, Tafel ciii) 
and on Athenian vases, WVerv similar to ours are the cocks on 
the Corinthian vase published in the Sammlung Sabowroff, 
Tafel xlviti. 

But if there is mo life, there is considerable variegation. 
The bodies of all three animals are covered, where the red color 
is absent, with incised lines, which on the necks of the cocks 
forma network. There is considerable divergence in the plac- 
ing of these lines on the different cocks. The red color in this 
field is placed, according to nature, on the comb and wattles of 
the cocks, but otherwise on no rational principle, except that 
of enlivening the surface. A curious example of this are the 
seven little discs, or eyes, on the tail of the cock to the left, 
and two on that of the one to the right, as well as five on the 
neck of the goose. These spots resemble those on the tail 
feathers of the Hippalectryon in Annali del Inatituto, 1874. 
Tay. F, given also in Harrison and Maecoll, Vase Paintings. 
plate viii, The cock to the left has two wellaleveloped. 
sharp spurs, while the one to the right has only a stub of 
one spur. 

The principal sign of greater carelessness in this field is the 
reckless manner of drawing the incised lines, which sOMmetlnes 
run off the bodies of the animals into the space around them 
as well as into the red coloring. The excess of rosettes has 
already been alluded to. OF the ten rosettes, the one over the 
left-hand cock is quite different from the others, having two 
consecutive, incised circles as a core, from which radiate nine 
lines, making a Hower of nine petals; but the rim of the Hower 
is scalloped into eleven petals, so that no great superiority in 
careful drawing can be claimed for this particular rosette. Of 
the others five are divided in the roughest way into six com- 
partments, although the edge of the one over the right-hand 
eock shows eleven scallops, and the middle one, behind the tail 
of the left-hand cock, thirteen scallops. Three others are 
simply crossed by two lines in such a hasty way that it looks 
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as though the workman had struck at them hit or miss, anc 
one has not been favored at all. It must be admitted that on 
the other field, also, one or two of the rosettes can hardly escape 
being called, like these, formless dubs of paint. It will not do 
to lay too much stress on the signs of carelessness in the cock 
field. It may have been in spite of this, when the color was 
fresh, about as showy as the other field. The cocks are, on the 
whole, distinguished by greater naturalness than the quadru- 
peds. Curtius aseribes the usual success in cocks to the fact 
that this animal did not come to Greece through the medium 
of Assyrian schematiam (Areh. Zeit. 1878, p. 160). 

The rim of the vase is ornamented with forty-eight raya, the 
bases resting on the inner circumference, and the points ternu- 
nating in a very narrow band of dark paint, now mostly worn 
away. The handle-plates divide these rays unequally, twenty- 
three being on the side over the cocks and twenty-five on the 
other. 

Each handle-plate, once bordered by a narrow strip of black, 
has a double palmette entangled in a trailing plant. It ts 
far simpler and probably more archaic than the pattern in the 
Sammlung Sabouroff (ibid.), and, as there are no lotus blossoms, 
we can hardly call it a combination of palmette and lotus. 
The two ends of the palmette are not symmetrical, e. g. the 
one here reproduced in PLATE VIT has nine leaves on ite 
outer end and only eight on the inner end. The radiating 
lines are here also not in accord with the scalloping at the 
edge, and, as they are curved rather than straight, they cut 
right through the red color which is laid on the alternate leaves 
of the palmette. The other handle-plate lacks the rosettes 
altogether, and has, instead of the double band or cushion in 
the middle, only « single one. 

But it is not on the score of its decoration that our vase 
demands attention. It contains no human figures which might 
be combined into a mythological scheme. It has no inscription, 
and so lacks the two principal features which have made the 
Old Corinthian vases, from the Dodwell vase down to the latest 
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discovery, such interesting objects of study. Even its orna- 
mentation is so sparingly applied as to make it in this respect 
almost if not quite unique among its class, giving it per- 
haps an interest from this very lack. While we would not 
disparage the vase by demying that when its parure was all 
fresh upon it, it would have made, in spite of the superficial 
character of some of the work, a favorable LMpression, We 
must claim attention for it mainly on the score of its size 
and form, 

As this may seem a strange claim to attention, I hasten to 
set the claim in its proper light by a quotation or two from 
authorities on ancient vases. Rayet et Collignon ( Histoire de 
la Céramique Greeque, p. 72) have the following statement : 
“La plupart des vases de Caere et de Tarquinies se distin- 
guent de ceux de Corinthe par leur dimensions plus considerable. 
- ++ La forme la plus fréquente parmi les vases de style 
corinthien trouvés en Etrurie est celle de la kélébé.” This is 
perhaps enough for my purpose; but lest it should fail, it may 
be reénforced by the following statement from the latest and 
fullest discussion of old Corinthian pottery (Wilisch, Altkor- 
inthische Thonindustrie, p. 114): “ Als aufillig muss Gronn 
wugegeben werden dass die in Italien so hiiufigen Colon- 
nettamphoren sich in Korinth selbst gar nicht gefunden haben. 
Den Zufall hier fiir verantwortlich zu machen geht nicht wohl 
an; denn wenn auch die Griiber sicherlich uns wohl noch 
manche Ueberraschung bringen werden, so sind doch aus dem 
korinthischen Boden bereits so viele Vasen zu Tage gefirdert 
worden, dass es tiberaus merkwiirdig wiire, wenn von einer im 
alten Korinth selbst verbreiteten Gefiissgattung noch kein 
Exemplar an das Licht getreten wiire. Es ist demnach kaum 
au erwarten dass Vasen wie die caeretaner Amphoren mit 
Hektors Abschied und Amphiaraos’ Ausfahrt sich noch in 
Korinth finden werden.” 

Since our trial trenches which had for their object the dis- 
covery of a proper place to dig in the future, and were quite as 
likely to miss as to hit, have revealed not merely one lurge 
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Celebe, but remains of two others, we may eall for a revision 


cof the statements as to the forms and sizes of vases found at 


Corinth. But this is not all. From the fact that we have a 
yase of undoubted provenience, we may give a substantial eon- 
tribution to the discussion of the question of the origin of the 
vases found in the Etruscan tombs, a question which is not 
dead, even if it sleeps. 

lt is not so very many years ago that one heard the phrase 
+ Etruscan Vases," as if Etruria and not Greece was the home of 
the ceramie art. And now, although it has long been recognized 
that many of the vases found in Etruria were made in Corinth 
and other parts of Greece, the prevailing view is that the 
greater part of them was made in Etruria.* This judgment 
may stand as the final result of scientific study, and yet Damm- 
ler (Rém. Mitt. U1, p. 180) characterizes the process of dis- 
eriminating between the imported vases and those of local 
origin as one of the most difficult tasks connected with the 
history of vase-painting. A striking exemplification of this 
diffieulty is seen in the case of Helbig, who, in the Annali, 
1868, p. 210 ff., selected five vases from Cuere as pseudo- 
Corinthian, and gave the characteristics which separated these 
from genuine Corinthian work; but in his book, Das Homerische 
Epos (2° Auflage, p. 288), changed his view, because it seemed 
certain that one of these vases came from a tomb not later than 
the end of the sixth century, although Brunn (Ausgrabungen 
der Certosa) denied the early date of the grave, and defended 
the early view of Helbig against his later recantation. 


t The handle-plate of one of these, which must have been of about the same 


ize as the one here published, is reproduced on Pratre VIL In the place of the 


double palmetie this handle-plate bas aswoan. The subject as well aa the execu- 
tion leaves little doubt that the vase of which this was a part was moch superior 
to the one which we publish. 

2 Brinn, Proileme ta oer Geachichte der Posennoaleret, § 14, says: ‘* Liaisat 
sich auch der positive Bewois noch nicht erbringen, so filhren doch manche 
Anzeichen darauf hin, dass die gesammte Masse dieser psendokorinthischen und 
athenischen. Vasen nicht ans griechischen, sondern ans italischen Fahbriken, 
wahrechelniich aus Caere selbst, stammt, auf welchen Ort sie bisher fost aus- 
nahmelos beachrinkt erscheint.”’ 
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In this difficult matter our vase must be reckoned with, not 
as giving evidence which settles the case, on the contrary per- 
haps as contributing to the difficulty; but it, at all events, 
removes from the discussion arguments based on the absence in 
Corinth itself of the large Celebe. 

In still another way our vase gives assistance in discrimi- 
nating between genuine and spurious Corinthian yases. 
Wilisch (op. eit. p. 116) states that Furtwiingler sets down 
twenty-eight vases of Campanian provenience in the Berlin 
Antiquarium as Italo-Corinthian over against thirty-five genu- 
ine Corinthian vases from Nola, using among other criteria that 
of the “matte griingraue Farbe des Thones”? in the former. 

Tt would be extremely desirable to arrive at some date for 
our vase, in order to array it in the chronological series pro- 
visionally established for the noted Corinthian vases hitherto 
found (Wilisch, op. et. p. 151 and 141, note 506). But as we 
have no inscription to guide us, we can only make some ap- 
proximation to a date by following certain general consider- 
ations. 

[t is clear, in the first place, that the vase falls within the 
period when the Old Corinthian style was unshaken hy the 
influences which put an end to it; and since the first great 
change was the introduction of black figures on reddish clay, 

‘This must refer to the separate classification of several vases in Furt- 
Wincler'’s Catalogue, section X, no. 1160 ff., although Furtwiingler does not 
there give any criteria for the division. He mentions, to be sure, under several 
nuinbers of these “ Italische von den Korinthischen abhiingige oder ihnen ver- 
wandte Gefiiese,"" the ftem of “ ¢riingraner Thon,” “ griinlich grav,” “ gelb- 
grad,” and “\grau.’’ As our vage la of greenish-gray clay, it would invalidate 
the classification aa far as it is based on that criterion. But this remark is 
directed rather at the statement of Wilisch than at the classification of Furt- 


wiingler, which is probably perfectly correct. But the oracle is dumb aa tu his 
criterion. 

I Arnmit in Studien co Veesenkunde, p. 151, declares: “der Thon der 
echt-korinthischen Gefiisse ist heller, gelblicher, kriiftiger gefiihrt als der der 
itilischen, welcher dunkler und woniger friech erscheint. Daflir ist bel den 
leteteren mehr Nachidrack auf die Glasur gelect.% With admirable cantion he 
mits;  Nattirlich ist diese Beobachtung kein durchschlagendes Kriterium ; in 
Griechenland wie in Italien wird man verschieden gefiirbte Thonarten ver- 
wendet haben.”’ Our vase amply justifies his caution, 
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in the tirst half of the sixth century (Wilisch, op. eit. p. 152), 
even if our vase is one born ont of due time, it is still likely to 
be somewhat early in the sixth century, and in all probability 
foes back as far as 600 nc, On the other hand, as a caution 
against putting it too early, we have an almost total absence of 
orientalism, which came in like a flood at the early stages of 
the Corinthian style. The animals, while purely Corinthian, 
have nothing fantastic or monstrous about them. In the 
“mount, as well as the manner, of the ornamentation, there is 
great restraint, and this would seem to point to a later date, 
for instance, than the Dodwell vase. The absence of human 
fcures must probably be ascribed to the taste of the painter, 
for this vase can hardly be put earlier than all the vases of the 
Corinthian style that contain such figures. If all other indi- 
cations really pointed to an earlier date than 600 p.c., the 
presence of the two cocks would offer no serious objection to 
this chronology.? 

lt would appear likely that our vase has seen usage. The 
liner edge of the rim is worn away all around, and the outer 
edge also has been so worn that the narrow black band spoken 
of above has nearly disappeared. Perhaps it was no mere 
show vase intended for a temple, but for utility. This might 
account, in part at least, for the sparseness of the decoration as 
compared with contemporary vases, 
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POE L. Gtrlitt, Bemalte Mearworplaties in Athen (Hist. wud Phil, Awfsdtze 
Aruat Cartive gewidmet), p. 1i7: “In der That finden wir Haln ond Henne 
sthon auf sehr alten Korinthischen Gefiissen, der Natur bis ins Kleinste getren 
nachrebilidet” Acninet the date of 550 ne, proposed by Hehn, Culturpflanzen 
wil Hausthiere, 4 Autage, p. 323, as that of the appearance of the cock in 
Greece on hia journey from India through Persia, is its appenrance on the 
Chrysapha relief, which moat be wore than a century older. 
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TERRA-COTTA FIGURINES FROM CORINTH 





Dcrme the excavations at Corinth in the spring of 1896 by 
the American School a considerable quantity of terra-cotta 
figurines was brought to lght, notably in the theatre, and 
while the collection casually made in running trial trenches 
cannot be compared with the great yields of recent times at 
Athens, Olympia, Cyprus, Dodona, Delos, Corcyra, Tegea, 
Ptoén, to aay nothing of the yield of graves in numerous 
other places, it still deserves to be inventoried. Most of the 
figurines are in a fragmentary condition, and hardly any of 
them can claim attention on the score of beauty. But, though 
humble representatives of a humble sphere of art, they are 
historically interesting, and it is not wholly nnreasonable to 
claim for them a greater interest than that whieh usually 
attaches to such objects, on the score that they came from 
Corinth, a place of such renown that all which serves to throw 
light upon its art and its history has a value for that reason 
alone, While it- will not be necessary, then, to enter upon 
any general discussion of the whole matter of technique in 
terra-cottas, the main points of interest can be given that ure 
connected with the pieces discovered by us. 


I VERY ARCHAIC FIGURES 


Figure 1.— Horse and Rider. Horse, 0.07 m. from nose to 
roots of tail. Rider, 0.035 m. high. There are forty-four 
other examples of about the same dimensions. Nearly all are 
of yellowish color without a trace of paint. [ut as one or 
two show traces of bright vermilion, and others of a pipe-clay 


American Journal of Archomology, Second Series, Jornal of the 
‘Arehaeslogies! Instliute of Amerien, Vol. 11 (1908), Nas. 5, 4. =the 
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coating, it is likely that most of them were once painted red 
over # thin slip, and that both paint and slip have now disap- 
peared. In several the clay, both outside and inside, ts red, a 
variation probably due to a difference in the firing. Owing to 
the small dimensions, the figures of both horse and man are 
solid. One horse has a different shape from the others, the 
body being remarkably short, allowing just room enough for 
the rider to sit. The riders are very rude, the face having 
but a single feature, the nose, which is made- by pinching out 
a little of the clay. Above this a band of clay laid around 
the head makes a sort of turban, They have four little pro- 
jections, each being a mere pinch of clay, serving as arms and 
legs, the arms being attached to the long neck, and the legs to the 
body of the horse. These are somewhat easily detached from 
the horse, and in that case one of them might readily be taken 
for a rudimentary quadruped. I had begun to classify a number 
of them as primitive idols, when it suddenly dawned upon me 
that they were dismounted cavalry. Twenty-five cases seem 
certain; several others are dubious. One shows a rudimentary 
helmet. One hundred and seven fragments of animals remain, 
some of which may be horses, but in no case showing the trace 
of the attached rider. 

‘The provenience of all these equestrian figures was the 
Theatre (with one exception, which came from Trench 
VIII).1 Perhaps we may attach some significance to this 
fact. Such figures, if not found in graves, generally point to 
the neighborhood of some temple, where they were anathemata, 
as in the great finds at Tegea CAth. Mfitth. IV. p. 168) and 
Coreyra (B.C. XV, pp. 1 ff.), or to the neighborhood of a 
terra-cotta factory, as at Tarsus ( (faz. des Beaux Arts, Novem- 
ber, 1876). In the present case it would be easy, were it not 
for considerations which will come up later, to explain the 
mass of these figures as coming from the temple of Athena 
Chalinitis, mentioned by Pausanias as mpos to Geatpo. Al- 
though this epithet was applied to Athena at Corinth, with 

1 Seu this Journal, Vol. 1, 1807, Plates XIV, AVUOL 
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especial reference to her bridling Pegasus for Bellerophon, it 1s 
not unlikely that it was first applied to her in a more general 


way, as the tamer of horses. Thus we might explain the 
presence in her temple of many an anathema of a horse and 
rider, with no hint of Pegasus about it." 

Of the other animals, which are certainly not horses, a few 
may be mentioned in passing. 

Figure 2.— From nose to roots of tail, 0.055 m. Perhaps 
dog or a donkey. That there are fragments of dogs included 
‘4 the lot seems almost certain from the rather fine hind part 
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of one animal, especially the right hind leg (Fig. $), showimg 
much better anatomy than the hind legs of Fig. 1. 

Figures 4, 5, 6, 7.— Height, 0.05 m. These appear to be 
heads of cows, although this can hardly be considered as cer- 
tain. The strange piece wound about the horns may be some 
of the ornamental equipment for sacrifice, and so we have 
another indication that these figures came from an adjacent 
temple. Fig. 4, which was probably arrayed like the rest, lias 
only ears. In Fig. 5 horns seem pretty clearly indicated. 

1A horse and rider exactly like ours is given in the Arch. Anzeiger, 1850, 
p. 150 (in Dresden). Far more developed, though still very archaic, are 
horse aod ruler from Boeotin in BCL. 1800, pl. xii; or in Heuzey, Les 
Figurines Antiques de Torre Cuite dn Muste du Lourre, ph W, 3. A 
parallel to the human part of the combination is geen in several figures pub- 


lished by di Cesnola, Cypriote Antiquities in the Metropolitan Musewm of New 
York, vol. U1, pl. vil, and to the whole combination iid, pl. xix, 638 and 641, 
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Fig. 6 seems to have both ears and horns, while in Fig. 7 the 
case is extremely doubtful. 

Figure 8. — Height. ().04 m. This might be the head of a 
dog (like Fig. 2) of the greyhound type, but it looks more 
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like a fox or some other wild animal. There are in our col- 
lection twenty-seven animals, of which the greater part are 
probably dogs. Besides a residuum of doubtful animals, we 
have a good number of birds, of which thirty-cight may be 
classified as doves (Fig. 9; length, 0.06 m.), althongh there 
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are others, resembling somewhat this one, which by the round- 
ness of their body seem to be seals. 

Figure 10, with long neck (height, 0.05 m.), can hardly be 
meant for a dove. It is more probably some aquatic bird. 
In Trench XVI was found «a similar long-necked bronze 
hird on a round vase, like many figures from the Athenian 
Acropolis. 
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Figure 11. — Height, 0.047 m. Same as Fig. 10, except that 
it has marks of something formerly resting on its back: not a 
rider, unless one seated sidewise. 

Figure 12 is one of three doves in the act of flying. This 
one, 1.09 m. long, has red stripes on tail and wings, and three 
little red spots on the back, laid on a gray clay. 
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Figure 13. — Height, 0.03 m. Here is represented a human 
figure, either with folded arms or, more probably, holding 
something, perhaps a loaf of bread, against his chest. ‘The 
hotly is flat, and the head more formless, if possible, than that 
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Fiecres 12-14.— Ancuaio Terna-corras: 


of the riders already mentioned. It resembles them in having 
the turban, but its face is like the beak of a bird. 

Figure 14. — Height, 0.035 m. ‘This is a flat breast, bearing 
a necklace or breast band fastened at the left shoulder by a 
great brooch. One at the right shoulder has doubtless been 
broken off. A similar breast was also found with one pendant 
on the necklace instead of three. The resemblance is close to 
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the figurine from Cyrene in Heuzey, op. cif. pl. 40, 1, and a 
Tanagra figurine, pl. 17,4. This type is that of a very primi- 
tive idol, and the object itself is doubtless very old, although it 
was found in Trench I, where very little else of an archaic 
character was discovered. 
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Fiocwes 15 any 160.—Tensa-corra Ficenres. 


Figure 15. — Height. 0.065 m. The wpper part of a human 
being joined to the lower part of some marine animal; perhaps 
a representation of some Corinthian sen divinity, as Melicertes. 


I. LATER FIGURES 


The objects hitherto mentioned are all distinctly archaic. 
In marked contrast are the following : 

Figure 16.— Length from nose to roots of tail, 0.11 m. 
There can be no doubt that this figure is that of a horse; the 
rendering of it indeed is not without spirit. This was found 
in Trench XV at a depth of about five metres. 

Figure 17. — Height, 0.045 m, Length, 4.06 m, Horse and 
rider in relief. The three examples of this Kind are from the 
theatre, and they ure so nearly alike, that they may be said to 
be from the same mould. Like the five following numbers they 
were made by pressing the clay into a shallow mould with the 
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fingers, The back is rough, as the pressure of the fingers left 
it, like most of the figurines from Coreyra (5.00. XV, 1891, 
pp. 12 f.). These horses and riders are a great advance on 
those mentioned under Fig. 1, but they are still, like the pre- 
ceeding number, sufficiently archaic to derive their chief interest 
from this fact. 

We now come to the chief objects of our inventory, a series 
of female figures in hieratic attitudes, standing, sitting, und 
reclining. These were all found in the theatre. 

Figure 18. — Standing figure; height, 0.08 m. There are 
parts of sixty-eight other figures not all cast in the same mould, 
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but at all events nearly identical. Sixteen have their heads 
preserved. The total height of these figures when intact must 
have been 0.11 or 0.12 m., but some are smaller. One, very well 
preserved except for the head, is considerably larger, about 
0.14 m.high. The figures are fully draped with the diploidion, 
and standing yery stiffly with the feet close together, just pro- 
trading from under the bottom of the chiton ona quadrangular 
base. The head carries the polos with a veil falling down at 
the back and sides, The right hand holding a bird, doubtless 
u dove, is brought up nearly to the level of the breast, and the 
left holding a round object, doubtless an apple, is brought also 
to the front, but a little lower down. Any one of the thiree 
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attributes, polos (Paus. I, 10, 5), dove, or apple, would be 
enough to indicate, especially at Corinth, that the person rep- 
resented was Aphrodite; and a combination of all three makes 
the identification certain. Since, then, the same iulentification 
would follow probably for the seated and the reclining types, 
we have Aphrodite brooding over our theatre more heavily 
than over Euripides’s literary and family life. Gratifying as it 
wus to find so many riding figures as a token of the proximity 
of the temple of Athena Chalinitis, it is perplexing to find 
these figures of Aphrodite in such profusion in the same 
place, where no temple of Aphrodite is mentioned. Pausanias 
mentions only one temple of Aphrodite at Corinth, on the 
Acro-Corinthus, in which was an armed statue of Aphrodite 
(G@Moper, Paus. IL, 4,7). It is possible that these objects 
eame from a temple of Aphrodite that was destroyed and not 
rebuilt at the refounding of the city, and so was unknown to 
Pausanias. It seems hardly probable that an armed Aphrodite 
was the type of goddess that held such noted sway in pleasure- 
loving Corinth. As the ceroplastes was generally inspired by 
some great and noted work of art, it may be suspected that 
there were in Corinth noted cultus statues of Aphrodite stand- 
ing and sitting, if not reclining. 

But before passing to the two latter types, it is interesting to 
notice parallels to our standing type. The figure given in 
Heuzey, op. cit. pl. 18, 2, is not a parallel: it is identical. 
It was said to have been bought at Corinth, and for once we 
may now take the word of a dealer in antiquities. We have 
found the heap from which that waif found its way to the 
Louvre. The date assigned by Heuzey, the beginning of the 
fifth century B.c,, accords well with the total impression of 
the mass. Parallel cases would be Heuzey, op. ett. pl. 12, 5, 
in which the apple is lacking and the dove shifted to the 
left hand: the Aphrodite of Lyons (Collignon, Histoire de la 
Seulpture Greeque, p. 190, fig. 90), which has the dove in the 
right hand as ours has, but nothing in the left. Cf. also 
B.C.H. XV, pp. 62, 36, and pl. 1, where each example repre- 
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sents a large class. No. 38, p. 46 aiid. was, before the attri- 
butes were broken away, an exact parallel, and it is interesting 
to find this coincidence of form in Corinth and Corcyra. 

Tt is not now necessary to trace this figure from the Babylo- 
nian Astarte, although the line of descent is clear, and may be 
seen in the successive plates of a work like that of Heuzey, op. 
eit. Greek art at the beginning of the fifth century had so 
emancipated itself from oriental shackles that even a coreplastes 
had raised both hands from the side where they droop in the 
older examples, and given each of them a function. Heuzey, 
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op. ctf. pl. 18 Ars, 1, is a replica of our figure, but, by substi- 
tuting bow and stag, the coroplastes has made it into an Artemis 
as in so many of the Corceyrean figurines (8.0. AV). 
Figures 19 and 20.— Seated type. Height, 0.09 m. and 
0.059 m. This includes, in all, thirteen examples, The right 
hand is always at the breast with a dove: the left is down on 
the lap. The head-dress is, as in the standing type, the polos. 
[In some cases, where only the upper part of the body is pre- 
served, it might be difficult to tell whether the figure is seated 
or not, were it not for the two knobs protruding from behind the 
shoulders and representing the back of the chair. This type is 
paralleled by several figures of Heuzey, op. cit. pl. 11 and 12. 
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Figure 21.— Reclining type, size 0.09% 0.05 m. This class 
is represented by twenty-one examples. The polos is not so 
high in this figure as in the enses just mentioned, but if Fig. 
23, as would seem probable from the right side protruding so 
far, belonged to the same type, the high pofoa was not lacking 
here also. This latter example, 0.04 m. high, has blue amd 
red paint on the polos as well asa blue garment. One exam- 
ple is larger and has a higher couch. That the reclining figure 
is, in every case but one, a female seems pretty certain. That 
it is also Aphrodite and derived from the Babylonian Astarte 
there can be likewise little doubt.’ Parallel examples appear 
in Heuzey, op. eit. pl. 3. 

One feature applies to all these three classes of figures. 
They were onee richly painted. In their present condition 
few show it: since when they are rubbed, except in the case 
of those that were badly worn at the time of discovery, along 
with the aceretion of earth, various colors also are lost in the 
process of rubbing, and thus the only way of keeping the proof 
of color is in most cases to let it stay under the accretion. 

We know enough to declare that these little anafthemata once 
made a brilliant showing as they stood in rows in the temple 
of the luxurious goddess. As to details, the polos and flesh 
parts are most commonly seen to be red, which is also the 
favorite color for the garments. In one case, where no color 
appears elsewhere, because it is scoured off, two little vermilion 
shoes stick out from under the dress, Another shows a red 
band running across the breast and descending on each side of 
the chiton. It is difficult to define the use of blue with any 
certainty, but it is certainly present in spots, and probably 
made borders for red garments. In many cases it is difficult 
to say where the chiton begins. We find the breast bare, and 
a little lower down sure traces of drapery, but owing often to 


'Cf Hentey, Cot. dea Pig. Art. iu Lowrre, text, p. 45. Cf. Hit. I, 181, 182. 
Keknlé, Autite Terrakotten, U1 (Sicilien), p. 14, fig. 10, with remarks @ propos 
ofa figurine from Selinns: In mehreren Exemplaren vothanden, Tyypms elmer 
liegenden Figur welche fast neberall mit allerlei Veriimlerungen \orkommt."' 
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wearing away of the surface the line of transition is oblit- 
erated. 

After the classification of all the fragments into the three 
classes, there remain thirty-two heads, of which it is impossible 
to predicate whether they belong to the standing, the sitting, 
or the reclining type. 

There is nothing surprising in the preponderance of female 
forms in figurines, wherever found. Art in ancient Greece. as 
well as in the Middle Ages, was powerfully attracted by “das 
ewig Weilliche.” ! 

Figure 23. — Height, 0.04 m. This head of very red cloy 
seems very long, owing to the coiffure. The part covered by 
the heir is half as high as the length of the face. The type of 
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face is wneertain. It is so different from a head of about the 
same size and same colored clay from Trench VII, of the regu- 
lur Aphrodite type of Alexandrian or Graeco-Roman times 
(Fig. 28 a; height, 0.035 m.), that it must probably represent 
some mortal woman, perhaps of Roman times. 

Figure 24.— Height from chin to top, 0.04 m. Dark red 
clay. This head has nothing particularly worthy of attention 
except in the way of contrast to the others. It has a most elab 
orate coilfure, four braids, each one larger than the one below 
it, encircling the forehead, with a transverse double band like a 
‘braid running up through them from the middle of the fore- 
head, and two long braids running down each wide. At the 
back of the head is a cirelet of two thick cylindrical bands, 


1 See Pottler, Statwettes de Terre cuite dans U Antignuité, pp. U8, 40. 
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perhaps withes, intertwined. There are also large earrmgs. 
The hend is from Trench LX, where most of the other objects 
found were of Roman times, and this may also belong to the 
same period, although the face, in spite of its overloading with 
ornmiment, has cousiderable dignity, which reminds one of 
Hellenic work. The coiffure resembles somewhat that of the 
Hera in Fy Néerapote ale Miyrina, vol. 11, pl. 28, 

Figure 25, — Height. (.04m. This head of black clay bears 
a helmet. and on the strength of this | at first classified it as a 
man’s heac, but in view of the eaftness of the cheeks and chin, 


it must be put down as a female. The features are so mutt- 
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lated as to make accurate judgment difficult ; bat from thie 
softness already spoken of, ib can hardly be considered an 
Athena. an identification to which a helmet would naturally 
point. It is of course possible that a Corinthian coreplastes 
might give such softness to Athena, who comes to such honor 
en the coins of Corinth, but when we contrast it with Fig. 34, 
which represents Athena, we are half inclined to remember 
the Aphrodite omuopery, already referred to, ns explaining 
this type. 

A considerable number of male figures and heals was also 
foun. 

Figure 26. — Height. 0.04 im. This head of dull red elay, 
with m beard shaped like a spade, and a diadem on the hair, 


sewtns bo represent Jeus. The work is more sketchy than tlie 
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other male heads, the beard being produced by a series of per- 
pendicular scratches irregularly interrupted. 

Figure 27. — Height, 0.0550 m.  Hhack clay. A very fine 
head, reminding one of the heads of Asclepios or of Homer. 
It has a thick band encircling the head just above the forehead, 
the part in front being now broken off. A curious feature is 
the object, like a folded piece of cloth, falling down over the 
rierlit CMT. The other Bice probably had ih similur Hap, now lost. 
The lower end of the preserved flap curls up In such a way 
that the first view from the front makes one think of Zeus 
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Ammon with horns. It is the most kingly head of all that we 
found, and would do ample honor to Dionysus or Zeus. 

Figure 28. —Height, 0.025 m. A small and delicate head, 
with fine features. The hair is plaited over the forehead. and 
ahove that isa garland, The head so surpasses the others in 
delicacy that one might be tempted to take it for a woman, 
but the coiffure is against thut. The paint is quite well pre- 
served, on the hair a chocolate color, and on tha face yellow 
ochre. 

Figure 29 and 29 2. — Heiclit, 0.07 m. Red clay, A heavily 
bearded warrior bearing a shield on his left arm. The only 
feature of the faee which he POSSesses 1S an enormous nose, 
although there are something like hollows where the eyes 
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should be. I should hesitate to call this a caricature. It is 
probably very archaic, and, though larger, represents the same 
rude essays at the human form as the rudimentary riders 
spoken of at the beginning, Much more elaborate, but similar 
in its general comical effect, is a head from Cyprus figured by 
Heuzey, op. cit. pl. 10,4. Less elaborate is Cesnola, ep. eit. 
pl. ix, fig, 68. 

Figure 30.— Height, 0.045 m. Insignificant head with a 
conical cap, which reminds one of a similar cap on the Payne- 
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Knight bronze, Jahrbuch des Inatituts, 1887, p. 13; cf. also 
pl. i. If one were searching for divinities in every case, one 
might compare this head with the Hermes Criophorus from 
Thespiae; Collignon, Manual of Greek Archaeology (Eng. 
Trans.), p. 247, fig. TH. 

Figure 31.— Height, 0.09 m. Dull red clay. <A satyr-like 
figure with leering goggle-eyed face, swollen belly, and large 
male organ indecently exposed. From the fact that this was 
found in the theatre, it may not unreasonably be supposed to 
represent a comic actor, like the figures given in Wéeropole de 
Miyrina, pl. 45, 
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Figure 32. — Height, 0.07 m. Chocolate colored clay. With 
this in Trench VII were found at the mouth of a perpendicular 
shaft, 3.4 m. below the surface of the soil, two other pieces of 
figurines of the same colored clay, one containing two slender 
legs ona round basis, and another the middle part of an ithy- 
phallic figure. The tirst fraement may be a part of our figure, 
but the second cannot be, because its proportions are too large. 
We have here one of those grotesque figurines so common in 
Tanagra and elsewhere.’ A flute-player with the stub end of 
a flute sticking in his mouth is blowing with distended cheeks, 
as i, like Marsyas, his skin depended on his powers of blowing. 
His conical cap contributes to the comic effect. 


il. FIGURINE OF THE BEST PERIOD 





Figures 33 and 33 4.— Heigit,0.10 m. Brown clay. Found 
in Trench VIU, 4 m. below the surface. It is a pleasure to 
close this inventory with a piece of real merit. The warrior 
goddess, Athena, here stands before us in a form worthy of her 
reputation, She has a helmet with a visor resting upon what 
1s probably meant fora thick band of hair, although it looks 
suspiciously like a cloth pad, and with a high point broken off 
just where it begins to curve forward. At the back of the 
heal, joined on as a separute piece, is the lower end of the 
erest which once doubtless ran up over the point just men- 
tioned, and, projecting forward, made the usual high-crested 
Attic helmet. ‘The head seems to find its exact counterpart 
in the much smaller one from the temple of Athena Craneia 
near Elateia (4.0.4 X1, pl. v, 8). 

Our figure has an abnormally long neck. The right arm, 
now broken off, was raised, as is seen from the break, as well 
a8 from the greater height of the right shoulder in the froné 
yiew. This arm probably held a spear. The attitude, how- 
ever, is not one of attack but of calm self-control betitting the 


'Collicnon, Mirae! Of Greek irchaeology, [i on, fig. f?. Potter, op, eit. 
pP. 220; slrch, eit. Ltt Taf. 173; Baumeister, Denkauiler, p. 2112, fig. 2544. 
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Aeschylean sentiment, “All that the gols work is effortless 
and calm.” Such may well have been the attitude of the 
great Athena Promachus at Athens. ‘The face is crumbling 
somewliat, but enough of the features remain to warrant the 
belief that the maker of the statuette stood under the influence 
of the great masters, the contemporaries of Phidias. Unlike 
the figures of Aphrodite so abundantly represented in various 
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types, this figurine was not cast in a mould which was to pro- 
duce dozens of similar figures, but was in itself a work of art 
on which some skilful hand did its best work. It is contrasted 
with them as the figure in BCU XY, pl. viii, 11 is contrasted 
with the bulk of the Corcyra figurines. Like the eomical figr- 
ure last described it is hollow, and shows a big aperture at the 
back, for the firing. Traces of paint appear all over the hel- 
' See the remarks of Lechat, ibid. pp, 84-88, 
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met and dress, which is a echiton with di iplois. How the blue 
and red were distributed it is difficult to tell, Red seems to 
fill the depressions which encirele the helmet, while blue covers: 
the ridges. All that is certain is oie crtocNe of this — 
fied figure must have been much enhance 
it was fresh. a. 

Rurvs B. Ricwarpsos, 
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A TRACE OF EGYPT AT ELEUSIS 
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Ix the National Museum at Athens there is one piece of 
sculpture, the ram’s head from Eleusis,! that has not attracted 
the attention it deserves. Both on account of its intrinsic ex- 
cellence, and on account of certain deductions which may be 
drawn from it, we are justified in diseussing it at some length. 

It was found in the excavations of 1883, in front of the 
middle of Philon’s Porch, at a depth of 2.50 m.? It is clear 
from the description of the circumstances of its discovery, 
which emphasizes traces of fire and the pre-Phidian character 
of the fragments of sculpture here brought to light, that the 
excavators were in the * Perserschutt,” though they had not 
yet learned to know it by that name. The “Persian fury ” 
fell upon Eleusis as well as upon Athens, and figures like the 
Acropolis maidens were found in these excavations in the same 
battered condition as their more famous sisters.? 

There is no difficulty in tixing the date of this ram’s head 
within certain narrow limits. The head projects from a block 
which was the corner-piece* of the cornice of a building. ‘The 
block shows on its right side the beginning of the ascending 

' Rabbadias, Cetalogue, mo. 58, 

* Tipawriad, 1685, pp. G0-f, 

1. g., Kabbadias, Cetalogue, nos. 24-20, and "Eg. Apy. 1884, pl. viii. 

4 Its position on the building is illustrated by restorations of the tenrple of 
Aegina: Durm, Bawkwnst der Griechen, 2" Autiage, p. 165, fle. 110; and Expé- 
dition Scientifique de Morte, vol. I, pl ivi; and of the temple of Baszae, op. 
eit. vol, I, pl. xxvi. Its dimensions are: length, 0.50 m. (at the top}; depth, 
0.42 m.; height, 032m. The profile of the face extends along the whole right 
aide. 
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line of the oblique cornice of the gable, with a very low piteh 
of about 1:5. What the building was is as good as certain. 
The block is of island marble, as are the roof tiles found in 
considerable quantity in and around the great temple, and it 
bears traces of fire. Island marble had its day in Attica in 
the time of Pisistratus. Tiles and eornice-block alike belong 
to the temple of Pisistratus, the columns of which have been 
discerned amid the ruins of the later temple.* 

The upper surface of the block is left rough, which does not 
imply that it was never put in place, for the face is not only 
carefully wrought, but painted, Perhaps it was never intended 
to put a corner aereterion upon it. A temple need not hive 
such ornaments to pass us finished; and if it were desired at 
any time to add them, the smoothing-off could be done for the 
occasion. It is a curious feature of the block that the convex 
moulding, 0.10 m. broad, stops at the left of the head, 0.04 m. 
short of the edge. No certain puttern can be made out of the 
traces of paint, although something like a painted leaf is pretty 
certain, marked, not by remaining paint, but by different pres- 
ervation of the surface of the marble. It is said by those who 
saw the block ten years ago at Eleusis that the paint was then 
quite conspicuous, The head is not a gargoyle, in the proper 
sense of the word, but a solid architectural ornament.2 It has 
some clear testimony to give as to its own date. The band of 
hair around the forehead, extending downward in front of the 
horns, and the hair covering the throat are made up of just 
such locks as compose the hair of the Harmodins head in the 
eroup of Naples Tyrannicides and of the archaic Ludoyisi 
head (Bronn-Bruckmann, no. 223); viz. flat, snail-shell ring- 


''That there was any other temple of Demeter at Eleusis besides the great 
building generally known as the Telesterion or Initiation Hall la uncertain. 
Certainly the foundations on the hill above it, which Blavette, BCL. 1884, 
p. 202, took to be the ruins of a very old Demeter temple, belong to Roman 
times. Ci. Rubensohn, Me Myaterienheiligthiimer in Eleusia und Samothrake, 
BP. 112; Philios, Kleusis, ses myatéres, sea rudnes, et son muaée, p. 85. 

? Dimensions: length from the faee of the block to the break at the tip of 
the nose, 0.40 m.: breadth at the junction with the block, 0,51 m, 
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lets, as we may call them, in distinction from the corkscrew 
curls of the so-called Antenor figure of the Acropolis and the 
male head in the British Museum, published in B.C.H. 1893, 
pls. xii and xiii. There are very marked tear-duets, 0.03 m. 
long, extending downward in a curve from the inner corner of 
each eye, a feature paralleled in the archaic horse in front 
of the Acropolis Museum! which Winter* makes contemporary 
with the Rampin head, and so with the bloom of the Chian 
period.4 

The peculiarity of the hair, according to Graef,* shows such 
an advance in style over the corkscrew curls as to point to a 
later date. This consideration would put our head rather late 
in the pre-Persian period, and of course in speaking of the 
Telesterion of Pisistratus one does not imply that tt was com- 
pleted before his death or before the fall of his sons, any more 
than one claims the same for the old Athene temple onethe 
Acropolis. 

The peculiarity of the tear-duct, however, draws us back- 
ward in time, and it seems advisable to place the ram’s head 
somewhere near the horse which has been fixed by Winter's 
careful study of the series of archaic horses from the Acropolis. 

Besides the curls already deseribed, the triangle at the top 
of the head between the horns is filled with round knobs which 
the sculptor did not elaborate into curls, perhaps because they 
could not be seen when the block was in position. Within the 
circle on the cheek formed by the horns the same knobs appear 
in the upper half, while the lower half, which could not be seen 
from below, was left rough. 

The curls across the forehead and down the side of the head 
contain in their hollows much blue paint, which shows no sign 
of turning to green, as seems to have been the case with so 
much of the blue on the Acropolis seulpture. The locks under 

l Jahrtiwch dee dentechen Fnat. 1805, fig. 0, p. 10. 
# yhid. p. 148. 
® A ata recently found at Delphi shows a somewhat similar tear-luct, 


¢ Ath, Mitth, 1800, p. 2. 
' CE Schrader, Ath, Miah. W807, p. 112. 
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the neck are wrought as carefully as the others, but show no 
trace of paint. If it was ever applied, it may have been washed 
away by the block being turned upside down for a long time. 

A ram with blue wool perhaps needed no apology to a gener- 
ation which had always had the blue bulls of poros sculpture 
before its eyes. But if any one did eall the seulptor to account, 
could he not say that he was representing the ram of Ulysses 
with his dark violet wool?! 

But lest any one should think that it is wasting words to 
discuss the style of a sheep's head, as if it were a human head, I 
may as well declare that this head seems to me to bear the palm 
in archaic animal sculpture, as the bronze ram in the museum 
at Palermo* bears the palm in animal seulpture in the times of 
fully developed art. Even the best of the Acropolis horses do 
not approach it in exquisite finish. Such terms as “fini de 
Vexéceution,” “ delicatesse,” + caresse,” which Lechat* is so fond 
of applying to his favorite Acropolis maiden, are not out of 
place here. 

It is of course unfortunate for the total effect that the tip of 
the nose, like so many other noses of gods and men, is broken 
off. It is less damaging that the tips of the horns also, being 
most exposed, were broken off as a matter of course, perhaps 
in a fall from a high place. But after all not much is lost. A 
good part of the nostrils filled with red paint is still preserved, 
anid from that point upward we have the face of a fine ald bell- 
wether: first, a rising, swelling, expanding nose —a regular hil- 
lock of bone, emphasizing the essential difference between the 
heat cf the ram and that of the ewe. Then come the parts 
about the eyes worked with extreme care and showing delicate 
eurvatures. The black paint of the eyeballs is well preserved. 
The horns form an unsurpassed piece of realism. All the stri- 
ations, with their obliquities and curves, could not be more 
true in # petrified ram. It is just beyond the point where 


. 1 Hom, (af. ¢ 490, lofveges elpos, Ch 8 105, 
2 “Arch. Zeit. 1871, pl. 2h, 
* B.C H. 1800, pp. 121-122. 
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the striations cease, and the plain tips begin, that the horns 
ure broken off. 

When one considers that this was only an architectural orna- 
ment in which we expect something merely schematic, Dutzend- 
arbeit, and placed so high that none of this detail could be 
appreciated, we seem to see a waste of care. But this sculptor 
was evidently bent on finishing his work ad wayuem, whether 
it was to receive the meed of admiration or not. 

It is, however, not merely to praise the execution of the 
head that I here take the opportunity of publishing it, but to 
express surprise that no one has shouted out over it the word 
“ Egyptian,” as did Bérard over his seated figure found at the 
so-called temple of Demeter near Tegea.? 

More than half a century has elapsed since savants like Creu- 
zer and Thiersch were willing to take Diodorus Siculus* at his 
word and consider Erectheus an Egyptian who became king 
of Attica and introduced the Eleusinian mysteries from Egypt. 
In that interval all that Herodotus says about the derivation of 
the Greek gods from Egypt, and in particular what he says 
about the worship of Demeter being introduced into Greece 
through Argos by the daughters of Danaus,* has been thrown 
overboard. Otfried Miiller came and with his keen logic cut 
away the curtain on which Herodotus and his lineal deseend- 
ants had painted the beginnings of history, and men saw the 
past in clearer perspective. Then arose a science of Egyp- 
tology, and for the last twenty-five years one has hardly 
dared to pronounce the words Eleusis and Egypt together 
for fear of the Egyptologists. So, in 1895, when the Greek 
excavators at Eleusis found, in a grave containing vases of 
the very oldest class, some scarabs and a statuette of Isis, 
they said very little about it. Philios, in his Guide to Eleusis.* 
even goes out of his way to declare that the resemblance in 
form of the Telesterion to the hypostyle halls of Egypt is no 
proof that the cult of Eleusinian Demeter had its origin in Egypt. 


1 BCH. 1800, pp. 382. ¢ Diol, Sie, I, 29. ® Herod, If, 171, 
4 Kleusix, sex myatires, aca ruines, et son mwade, p. 70, 
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But without exactly shouting the word “Egyptian” over 
this ram's head, we may boldly call attention to its claims as a 
token of Egyptian influence at Eleusis. In the first place it is 
significant that, whereas lions’ heads are universally used in 
Greece as gargoyles and architectural ornaments, we find here 
at Eleusis a ram’s head in their place. It will be allowed with- 
out discussion that the ram holds a conspicuous place in Egypt. 
Witness the long rows of ram sphinxes at Luxor; the ram- 
headed gods Ammon, Ra, and Knumu;? and the rams’ heads 
on the Jari or sacred book of the dead.4 

A corroboration of the correctness of our derivation of this 
ram's head from Egypt, and perhaps more than a corroboration, 
a proof even, to one who might regard the numerous appear- 
ances of the ram in Egypt as inadequate proof, is a vase of the 
Sabouroff Collection (pl. Ixx) in the form of a ram's head, a 
product of Attic ceramic art. The penchant of vase-makers 
for copying noted pieces of sculpture is well known. Tf now a 
potter had wished to reproduce our ram’s head, it is diffigult to 
see how he could have done it more accurately. The ram’s 
face on the vase has the same great bulge. The almost unique 
tear-duct is faithfully reproduced. On such a small seale one 
would hardly expect incised lines te convert the little knobs 
representing the locks around the forehead and cheeks into the 
snail-shell forms of the sculptured head. 

The vase bears a tell-tale inscription, scratched npon it at a 
time not much after the making, which Furtwiingler (op, ett.) 
puts as rather before than after the middle of the fifth century. 
The inseription runs "EAedarriéos eipi fepés. Elephantis is a 
variant for Elephantine, and as there is no such divinity known 
as Elephantis, it appears that the Attic potter, or the dedi- 
eator, if lie was u different person, took the name of the place 
for that of a divinity. Since Knuma, the ram-headed god, was 

\ Dorm, Beukuast der Griechen, 2” Autlage, p. 127, speaks even of the lions’ 
hems in architecture as derived from Egypt. 

2 Maspero, Histoire Anclenne, p. 250 (Relief at Elephantine). 


2 Perrot et Chipiez, Mistoire de f Art dans l Antiguité, I, pl. ii (Walls ot Kar- 
nak), and fig. 209, p, 360 (at Elephantine). 
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the great divinity at Elephantine,’ we may understand the 
inseription as spoken by the ram-headed vase tteell as a hgure 
at Arsos might say, ras "Hpag eivl iapds. The vase is attached 
to Egypt by its inscription, and by its form to Eleusis, and 
thus it links the two together. 

The vase must have been made at least twenty years, and 
probably more than fifty years, after the head. If the Teleste- 
rion of Pisistratus was destroyed by the Persians, the head 
would in all probability have been under ground nearly twenty 
years before the vase was made. In that case we should have 
to suppose some common link now lost. Two rums’ heads 
appear on a marble cornice-block in the second Acropolis 
wiuseum, belonging to the old Athene temple. One is cer- 
tainly a gargoyle. Both are broken off so close to the block 
that one might think them replicas of the head in question. 
But Theodor Wiegand, who is making a study of the ancient 
temples on the Acropolis, tella me that still in his judgment 
they are somewhat more archaic. 

It is, however, at least possible that the head was above 
ground long enough to serve as a model for the potter. The 
Persians burned the Telesterion of Pisistratus ;* but there is no 
reason to suppose that they tore it down any more than they 
did the old temple of Athene on the Acropolis. The destruc- 
tion is. indeed, likely to have been less thorough at Elensis than 
at Athens, which was the especial object of Persian vengeance. 
When the so-called Cimonian Telesterion was built the old 
one, of course, had to be removed. But * Cimonian”™ is only 
a convenient term to designate what came between Pisistratus 
and Pericles. A provisional restoration, not more difficult, 


! At atime when Greeks were familiar enough with Lower Egypt, the know- 
ledee of Elephantine, on the remonpest bounds of the land, would probably come 
to an ACheninn poLver, if it came at all, in about the form in which milventirers 
like those who cut their names at Abn Symbel, a century and a half before, were 
likely to bring it. It is surprising to find ao early o vaso of an animal form 
which subsequently became so popular in rhyta, It ts oleo dificult to find an 
occasion for a dedicatery offering like this in Greece, 

2 Herod, [AX 1, 
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perhaps, than that which must have followed upon the ravages 
of Cleomenes, may haye served for the home of the mysteries 
for twenty years, before the rebuilding energy spread from 
Athens to Eleusis; and this would bring the temple down 
to about the time of the vase. 

This head, then, is our earliest monumental evidence of 
Egyptian influence upon Greece, and it brings Egypt and 
Eleusis together in a very different way from that proposed by 
Diodorus and Creuzer; but in a way which gives substantially 
what they claimed, putting it, however, at a different time, 
and taking account of the perspective established by sober, 
historical research. Instead of the bald, dead equation, 
Demeter = Isis, we have proof of a stream of influence which, 
beginning as far back as Psammetichus, flowed into Greece 
from the older civilization. In one respect, at least, it seems 
to have been a life-giving stream, and not like the corrupting 
current which flowed from the Orontes into the Tiber. That 
this influence was felt, especially at Eleusis, cannot be doubted 
when we see it in operation, as it is described by Wilamowitz 
(Homerische Untersuchungen, p. 208). He claims that the 
element which gave the worship of Demeter at Eleusis its 
importance —the doctrine of personal immortality that had 
brooded over Egypt for ages — was not known at Eleusis, even 
in the time of the composition of the Homeric Hymn to 
Demeter! But shortly afterwards it was welcomed by thou- 
sans, and among them the best men of Greece. When Cicero 
praised the mysteries, partly, perhaps, because he wished to 
be in line with the Greek writers, they had become largely 
-an empty form or a superstition. But to Pindar they were 
u sacrament. Wilamowitz does not ascribe the new revela- 
tion to Egypt. But if, at the very time when Egypt is 
seen drawing near to Greece, the doctrine of individual 

I 'This, of course, implies the rejection of the passage 474455, which, indeed, 
has been rejected by eritics, on the ground that it ls clearly an ending which 
breaks the force of the ending that follows immediately afterwards. Baumeister 


(Anil Homeried, p. 280) boldly pute the whole hymn in the age of Pisistratos, 
when the doctrine of bmmortality is, of course, fitting. 
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immortality appears as a living force, why not recognize the 
source 7 

We have learned in the last two decades a good deal about - 
the age of Pisistratus and about the enlightened tyrant him- 
self, living in an atmosphere of art, poetry, and religion. We 
seem to know him almost as well as we know Pericles. We may 
proceed to conjectures about him, and suppose that he who did 
so much for Athena and Dionysus is likely to have borne 
Demeter also in mind. One may take liberties with a writer 
like Apollodorus, and we may amend his statement (IIT, 14, 7), 
that in the reign of Pandion, Demeter and Dionysus came to 
Attica, and say that in the deepest and truest sense Demeter 
and Dionysus came to Attica in the reign of Pisistratus. 
While it would be rash to suppose that the man who cared so 
much for Homeric poetry as well as contemporary poetry must 
needs have been “learned in all the wisdom of the Egyptians,” 
there is yet no man better qualified than he to have given that 
transformation to the worship of Demeter which made it the 
great ethical foree in the ancient world. 

Of course, in spite of the fact that Homer hardly seems to 
know of Demeter, her worship does extend back into the re- 
mote past of Greece, and there was that in it which made it 
easy to graft upon it the high ethics and the discipline of 
sorrow which is incorporated in the face of the Demeter of 
Cnidus. ‘The goddess of agriculture, 

“Die herein vou den Gefilden 
Zog den ungesell’gen Wilden ” 


and accustomed him to law and order, might be better fitted to 
act us the keeper of the keys which opened the door unto 
eternal life than great Zeus himself. The seed which seemed 
to die, but which sprung up in abounding life, suggested that 
there might be another chance for the man who goes down into 
the earth, 

What further discoveries at Eleusis may reveal we cannot 
predict. But it is satisfactory to trace that touch of Egypt 
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which has been so often suspected and asserted, neither in the 
mythological past, of which we have no certain knowledge, nor 
in the period commencing with the Ptolemies, when Egypt 
poured herself upon Greece, and Greece in return poured her- 
} self upon Egypt, but in the times when the Hellenic peoples, 
conscious of their power, were girding themselves for the race. 
, Then it was that Egypt passed along her torch, the best thing 
| she had to give, to «a swifter runner in the world’s great 
Lampadephoria. | 





Rorus B. Rickanpsoy. 
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THE EXCAVATIONS AT CORINTH IN 1808 


PRELIMINARY REPORT 
[Puares TX-X1] 


Work was begun at Corinth this year on March 23, and 
continued until June 11. I was present during the whole 
period with the exception of a few necessary absences of a day 
or two in Athens. Messrs. Brown and Dickerman assisted 
most efficiently from beginning to end. Professor Emerson 
was present about half of the time, and has taken the publica- 
tion of the inscriptions in charge, and Dr. Cooley was occupied 
for nearly two months in photographing, and making the 
plans. He also remained two weeks after the close of the 
work to complete his measurements and drawings, being 
stopped at last by an attack of fever. Mr. Chase was also 
present for about a week. 

The work was mainly confined in area to about an acre in 
the valley and on the side hill east of the temple and south of 
Trench III (Puate IX); see the plan of excavations in the 
Annual Report of the School for 1895-06, p. 50 (repeated in this 
Journal, Vol. I, 1897, pl. xiv). The earth was earried to fields 
farther north, which had been tested and found to cover noth- 
ing important. For this transportation a track and twelve 
ears were borrowed from the French School. <A force of 
about one hundred men was employed; and nearly #3000 was 
expended in the actual work of the season. 

A fuller report of the results, which are very satisfactory, 
will be given when the plans are ready. A brief summary, 
therefore, will suffice here. 


American Journal of Archaoolosy, Zend Sores Journal of the 
Lechannteriant Lustitute of America, Vol, C1 (Thi, Mon, 4 hi 
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(1) Seulpture: Five life-size and over life-size marble 
statues (unfortunately without heads), among which a nude 
female torso holds the first rank. Several reliefs more or less 
mutilated. 

(2) Vases: An early geometric amphora 0.56 m, high, intact, 
with some other geometric vases in fragments; also a consider- 
able quantity of Old Corinthian pottery mostly in fragments. 

(3) Bronzes: A cock and a bull, each about two inches long. 

(4+) Inscriptions: One of the very oldest times, but unfortu- 
nately fragmentary ; another of Roman times from the Jewish 
synagogue; a large number of other inscriptions both Greek 
and Roman mostly fragmentary. 

(9) Terra-cottas: Several reliefs of a good period: a few 
figurines; architectural ornaments, notably lions’ heads in a 
vihe ornament. 

(6) Architecture; Among the numerous pieces may be men- 
tioned several capitals of different sizes conrposed of a calyx of 
lotus springing out of acanthus léaves, and some finely carved 
feces of entablature, as well as six cornice pieces, with lions’ 
heads, of Roman times; two fallen columns, not hitherto 
known, of the old temple. 

Gut the more important results are the following : 

(1) The discovery of a long building on the side of the 
valley towards the temple, consisting of a long wall running 
north and south with walls projecting from it to the east. 
This appears to be a stoa of Greek times. 

(2) The uncovering to some extent of the white limestone 
pavement (PLATE X), which in 1896 inspired the hope that the 
Agora might be found near at hand, and so led to the choice of 
this field for our first serious attack. At a short distance to the 
south of Trench TTT, our starting-point, the pavement reweles 
the foot of a broad flight of more than thirty marble steps not 
yet entirely uncovered, which, as we now know, led up towards 
the Agora close at hand, By several soundings we proved the 
existence of the paved way in the other. direction to a distance 
of about a third of a mile, almost to the northern edge of the 
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ancient city, and there remains litthe doubt that this was the 
straight road to Leechaeum (Paus. TH, 3, £)- 

(3) The discovery of Pirene (PLATE XI). This alone would 
make the campaign successful. At the southern limit of the 
excavation there was found a series of chambers constructed 
under the edge of a ledge of conglomerate rock by eutting 
away the softer clay rock below and inserting cross walls for 
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the support of the ledge. Along the back of the series the 
water wis led in a channel from which in its course it over- 
Howed into the chambers. The whole system corresponds so 
exactly to Pansanias’s description of Pirene (11, 5, 5) as a series 
of éavelike chambers that it hardly needed the corroboration 
of a fragment of a Roman inscription, containing the word 
“ Pirene.” found within two feet of the facade, to exclude all 
doubt of the identity. 
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Three different periods in the architecture, one older and 
one later than what Patssanias saw, are clearly discernible, 
There is also proof that earlier than the earliest fagaile of 
which we have remains, the water was delivered at a much 
lower level through an arched channel which reealls the Clonea 
Maxima. This was probably the Pirene of Periander, The 
fact that the water supply of the modern village still flows 
through the ancient courses made the excavation here difficult 
and anxious work. 

Pirene as now uncovered is important as a capital example 
of the elaborate fountain facades which appear so often on 
Greek vases ; it is still more important in that in it is given 
hack to us the most famous fountain of Greece; but it 1s of 
supreme moment for the enterprise of excavating Corinth, since 
it gives the key to the topography of the city. From the 
description of Pausanias (II, 3,2), we Know that Pirene was 
a little distance north of the agora on the road to Lechaeum. 
The position of the agora being fixed, the old temple now 
receives its right name. It is the temple of Apollo, the first 
object mentioned by Pausanias on the right as one goes from 
the agora to Sicyon (II, 3,6). The period of groping in the 
work at Corinth is past. It is now a question of time and 
patience and money. ‘Two trenches dug about one hundred 
yards farther south than Pirene disclosed five walls that 
probably belong to the Agora. The peribolus of Apollo xpos 
vy Uepyvy (Paus. 11, 3, 3) has also been found and excavated. 
We have all the time there is; the patience is promised ; and 
if the money can be had, * wealthy” Corinth is going to give 
its buried secrets, and the world will not be indifferent. 


Rurvus KB. RicHaArbpsos. 
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ARCHAEOLOGICAL DISCUSSIONS! 


SUMMARIES OF ORIGINAL ARTICLES CHIEFLY IN 
RECENT PERIODICALS 





GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL NOTES, —(G. Zumoffen, of Beyrout, has cou- 
tributed to L’ Anthropologie a memoir on the stone age in Phoenicia. Palne- 
alithie objects have been found im seven stations, and neolithic in four. 
The author himself discovered three years ago a neolithic workshop at Nalr 
Zoharani. The palaeolithie implements belong in general to the Chelléan 
and Mousterian types. Further investigation appears in many places to be 
ealled for and would be likely to be rewarded by interesting discoveries. 

MM. Laville and Mansuy publish in Anthropologie an account of their 
recent researches in the prehistoric stations of Hautes-Bruyeres, in tlie 
department of the Seine, with the deseription of the human remains by Dr. 
R. Verneau. The objects found are neolithic and include many fragments 
of pottery. The two erania found are dolichocephalic, one of them having 
an index as low aa 60:27. Dr. Verneau found traces of intermixture of the 
predominant dolichocephalic race with the race of Furfooz. 

On the hint given by Mr. Henry Balfour's history of an Aghori fakir, the 
Marquis de Nadaillac has collected a number of instances of the use of human 
skulls as drinking-cups and in religions ceremonies among savage peoples, 

It the Reewe de CArt Ancien et Moderne for September, 1597 (No. 6), 
Professor Henri Mayeux has a cowserie on the * Infancy of Art,’ from its birth 
among the prehistoric carvers and engravers whose lifelike imitations of 
animal forms have been discovered in various places. The father of Art 
was Chance, and its mother was Nature, he says, but he does ample justice 
to the sincerity which these early artists displayed, both in sculpture and 
in drawing, in their imitation of the natural forms they saw. 

M. Paul du Chatellier, who is the possessor of a fine collection af 
prehistoric objects at Kernux (Finistere), has published a monograph on 
Lo Poterie aux Epoques Préhistoriqua et Gauloixe en Armorique (to, G0 
pages, 17 plates), which is described by M. G. de Mortillet as an excellent 
work and very helpful to prehistorie students. (Athen. Oetober 9, 1597.) 

1 For an éxplanation of abbreviations, see p. <4. 
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THE ORIGIN OF ART.— In the Siteungsberichte der k. preussischen 
Akodemie d. Wissenschaften, 1507, pp. 08-100, is a paper by A. Conze on the 
origin of the arts of design. A comparison of the primitive ort of different 
peoples leads to the conclusion that the earliest art was an attempt to repre- 
sent what the artist actually saw aliout him. Then details were omitted or 
coureutionslized, and a beginning was made of a geometrical style. The 
development of the geometrical style was then aided by the natural oocur- 
rence of geometrical lines in weaving. In Greece this geometrical style was 
overpowered by the influence of the more advanced art of the east, to revive 
arnin atter the coming of the Dorians. 


THE ORIENTAL NUDE GODDESS. — Among the terra-cottas from 
the excavutions at Nippur, are small figures of a goddess of fertility which, 
according to Dr. Hilprecht, belong to the lower strata, those of Sargon I 
(ca. $800 mc.) and Ur Gur (ea. 2800 mc.). A comparison of certain of 
these with the primitive nudegoddess idols of Cyprus shows similarity in 
the position of the arms on the breast; in the swollen hips; the bird-face, 
with hooked nose, round eves laid on separately, and no mouth; and tu the 
ornaments, consisting of necklace and girdle or apron. These resemblances 
are too great to be accidental, and as no one would elaim that Oriental art 
was influenced by European art so early as JO) and 4000 ic., it is evident 
that the nude-goddess type travelled westward ria Cyprus to the Aegean, 
not rice verze (v. S. KReinach, Her. Arch. 1595, p. 307). Whether the 
worship of a pourticular goddess took the same course, is another question. 
(H. v. Faorze, Jb. Arch. [. 1897, pp. 10 ff; 4 cuts.) 


NUDE FIGURES IN PREAISTORIC ART. — At the recent econ- 
gress of Orientalists, 5. Reinach read a paper in support of his theory that 
the representation of the nude female figure in art did not come from Baby- 
lonia to Greece, but passed from Greece to Babylonia. In support of his 
theory of the passage of this type from west to east, he showed # figurine 
found at Mentone, which dates apparently from the end of the palneolithic 
period; ¢. about GO00 mec. (Nation, October 7, 1597.) 


THE CHINESE “DE MONSTRIS.”— In the A. Arch. AAAI, 1507, 
Pp. #99-078, F. de Mély writes of the Chinese Je AMonatris and the Oecci- 
dental Bestiaria. Forty cuts accompany the text. Most of the monstrous 
combinations of homan and animal forms found in the Chinese books are 
also met with in the legends, literntures, ond arts of Western peoples, In 
aome Chinese sculptures of the second century after Christ, Greek influence 
is evident; but whether the Chinese borrowed their monsters and tales of 
moiwsters from the Western mations, ot derived them from some earlier 
common source, is not clear, It may be that the exportation of small 
works of art aided in the migrations of legends and myths. 


RELATION OF ABGABAN AND EARLY ITALIC CIVILIZA- 
TION .— ln A. Palen. ft. 1807, pp. 51-65, FE. Petersen calls attention to the 
similarity of many Aegnean ornaments to objects of primitive Italic art and 
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industry, illustrating his remarks with numerous cuts, In the following pages 
(86-80) L. Pigorini calls attention to the fact that the Italic objects cited by 
Petersen belong to different dates in a long period, while the-Aegaean orna- 
ments belong to a comparatively short time. He believes that there was can- 
nection between Italy and the eastern Mediterranean in early times, but does 
not agree with Petersen in details. 


EGYPT 


RECENT RESEARCH IN EGYPT. — The 5, $. Times, January 2, 
1898, contains a latter from A. H. Sayce on recent discoveries In Egypt. 
He describes the finding by de Morgan of the tomb of Menes near Thebes. 
‘The discoveries there show that at the very beginning of Egyptian history 
the system of hieroglyphic writing was already fully developed, and that the 
art was far advanced. The use of bronzes shows intercourse with distant 
Inmds; for the tin, with which the copper ts mixed, must have been derived 
either from India and the Malayan peninsula or from Spain and Britain. 
Obsidian also occurs there, the nearest source of which is the islands of 
Santorin aud Melos, Side by side with these indications of a highly 
advanced culture were found many flint instruments, anid also pottery chiar- 
acteriatie of a race different from the Pharaonie Egyptians. The tombs fell 
into two elasses, representing either two periods or two races, or, more 
probably, both. In these of the first class the dead are lured in a erouch- 
ing position. In those of the second period the bones are scattered about 
the sepulchre, some of them betug wanting. Pottery characteristic of the 
firet or earlier class of tombs is either of a rich red color, with its principal 
part black, or is decorated with white patterns incised on a red ground. In 
the second class of tombs the pottery is usually drab in color, figures of men 
and animals, birds and beasts, being painted upon it. Geometrical designs 
are also frequent, and in some cases the tomb is made to imitate granite. 
The bird most commonly represented is the ostrich, Along with this red 
and drab pottery are found stone vases, often of the hardest materials, os 
well as flint instruments of marvellous workmanship. As single flint 
instruments and stone vases have been met with in the tombs of Menes 
and the other kings of the first dynasty, it ts evident that the races and 
neolithic civilization which produced them must have lasted down to the 
period when Egypt became a single monarchy. Part of the work of Menes 
must have been the subjection of the people of whom these are the records, 
and whe preceded the Pharaonic Egyptiars tm the possession of the valley 
of the Nile. ‘The discoveries of the last two years have thus shown that 
the Pharaonic Egyptians, the Egyptians of history, were immigrants trom 
another land, and various indications point to Babylonin as the land of their 
origin. 

In the same periodical, February 19, 1595, W.. M. Flinders Petrie briefly 
discusses recent discoveries in Egypt. The discovery of the tomb of Menes 
and of tombs of other early Egyptian kings shows that the first Egyptian 
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dynasties are historical. Hemains of a prehistorie race found oeross the 
Nile from Coptos, some 20 miles north of Thebes, show a civilization dil- 
ferent from that of the Egyptians. These remains ore os enrly as 5000 nc. 
At Deshasheh, about §0 miles south of Cairo, in tombs of about 3500 nec. 
two manners of treating corpses appear, but the bodies themselves are alike. 
Evidently the two races had become fused, but different customs lind been 
preserved in diferent strata of society. In an inseription in the tomb of 
Merenptah (the Pharach of the Exodus), the name of Israel is found so 
used as to show that there were at that time (about 1200 nc.) Israelites in 
Palestine. The “Loegia” of Jesus are also briefty discussed. 


THE WAME OF EING MENES.—JIn the Sifswngeberichte d. E. 
preuss, A bod. dl. Wissenechofien, 1507, pp. 1054-1058, L. Borchardt publishes 
(two figs.) a broken tablet of ivory found mm ® grave of the first dynasty, 
openel by de Morgan at Neggadeh. A sacrificial ceremony is represented, 
and the name of the king for whom the sacrifice is offered is represented 
by the sign equivalent to MN. This can be no other than Menes, the first 
king of the first dynasty. 


SARAPIS.— The Babylonian healing-god, Sarapis, consulted during 
Alexander's last illness (Arrian, VIT, 26), was the god Ea, worshipped 
under the tithe dar aps, Ring of the Ocean. Ptolemy, in adopting into his 
kingdom this god, father of Bél-Marduk, the chief and representative divin- 
ity of the old Babylonian worldempire which Alexander had intended to 
revive, thought to strengthen his claims to the succession of Alexander, o& 
against Seleucus, For want of a genuine statue of the rod, an old image 
of Pluto, with Cerberus and suakes, from Sinope, was made to serve, as suffi- 
ceeitily like the halt-man-half-beast form of Ea. The Cerberus assisted in 
the union of the new divinity, as Osorapis, with Osiris, the god of the dead; 
and the serpents, with Aesculapius; while his Babylonian name Ea, Inv, 
lnw, chonsed the Gnosties, in later times, to identify him with the Jewish 
Jaiveh., (Lemans, at the November, 1897, meeting of the Berlin Archaeo- 
logical Society, Arch. dnc. 1807, pp. 108 ff.) 


BABYLONIA AND ASSYRIA 


KING OUROU-EAGHINA.—I[n the ©. R. Acad. Jnse. 1897, pp. 427- 
420, is a brief communication from Léon Henzey concerning some frag- 
mentary insoriptions of King Ourou-kachina, of Sirpourla, from which it 
appears that his date is earlier than that of Naram-Sin (the thirty-cighth 
century ic.). The inseriptions relate to the buildings of the king. 


A DYNASTY OF USURPERS.—In the (. BR. Acad. Inse. 1807, pp. 
O07, 7. Oppert discusses the successors of Nabuchodonosor, whe died in 
August, 562 nc. The kingdom passed to his son Evil-Merodach, who was 
murdered by his brother-in-law, Neriglissor or Nergal-ar-usur, in S00 ne. 
Neriglissor reigned four years and was succeeded by his son Labasi-Marduk, 
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in 530 nec, Labasi-Marduk reigned but one month. Nerigliszor calls him- 
self “son of Bel-sun-iskuo, King of Babylon.” The date of Bel-sun-iskun’s 
reign is nowhere meutioned, lmt must apparently be between March 5 and 
August 15, in the year Of] no. Ii Bel-sun-iskun weurped the power and 
was killed by Evil-Merodach, the murder of the latter by Neriglissor appears 
ns an oct of vengeauce. 


A COMMERCIAL GOD.—In the C. RB. Acad. Inge. 1897, pp. 409-158, 
is an article by J. Oppert on the commercial operations carried on by the 
sun-god at Sippara, which can be traced buck to the twenty-sixth century 
n.c., and probably began much earlier. The god was a rich landowner, 
and traded in live stock and all sorts of agricultural produce, using 4 
peculiar system of weights and measures which is explained at some length. 
He did not, however, trade in human slaves. 


PALESTINE 


The Madaba Mosaic.—In the ©. R, Acad, Insc. 1597, pp. 400-492, 
Father Lagrange has a communication concerning the church at Matiaha 
and its inscriptions. The church was finished in 602. The correct rend ing 
of the inscription in the great mosaic is that of Michon, giving the date 40). 


JERUSALEM.— The Tombs of David and the Eings of Judah. — 
In the (. 2. dead. Inac. 1897, pp. 394-127, is o paper by Clermont-Gannean 
on the exact position of these tombs. He concludes that they are in the hill 
of (phel, north of the curve in the so-called aqueduct of Siloam, not south 
of it where Bliss looked for them. This view is supported by detailed 
arguinents drawn from the topography of the hill, the nature of the aque- 
duct, and literary sources. Two plans and a cut accompany the text. Here 
and in the Athencenm, September 11, 1597, Clermont-Ganneau claims that 
the idea of looking for these tombs in the hill of Ophel was borrowed from 
him by Bliss. 

ISRAHLITE SEAL.— Inthe C. Rf. Acad. Inse. 1897, p, o74, Clermont- 
Ganteau publishes o scaraboid seal with Israelite Phoenician inseription, 
found by Bliss near the hill of Ophel, at Jeruslem. Clermont-Gannean 
reada Telhimael Pedayahon, the last name being that of several biblical per- 
sonages, and signifying “Jehovah has delivered,” 


SYRIA 


Sites and Remains.—In A.C.H. XXI, pp. 66-91, pls. li-iy, Perdrizet 
und Fossey begin the publication of some results of « trip in Northern 
Syria, from Damascus to Alexandretta, including Baalbeec, Antioch, Seleucia, 
and Sindjirli, besides many smaller places. 

The first part of the paper contains twenty-seven inseriptions, chiefly 
funerary or honorary, all short, and many very fragmentary: among them 
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are five in Latin. Here are also mentioned a relief of o soldier and a good 
bronze statuette of the common type of Aphrodite Anadyomene, which was 
found in a tomb with a tile of the year 215 of the Seleucian era; 1. ¢. 
D405 nc. 

The second part is devoted to seulptured monuments. Firat are desoribed 
and illustrated (pl. ii) rock sculptures near Antioch. unnoticed in the 
quide-books, though mentioned by both Chesney and Renan (C. A. Acad. 
Insc. 1805, p. 308), whose description is given in full. One of these sculptures 
i¢ a colossal head covered probably by a Phrygian cap, but with the bust 
undraped. Tt is very badly mutilated, and Renan thought it draped. The 
other is a standing figure, also colossal, but not so large as the head, and 
apparently leaning on a lance, thyrsua, or inverted torch. Renan referred 
the head to a colossal Charon, ssid to have been earved in the rocks above 
Antioch to check a plague. The present editors point out that Charon 
cannot be beardless, that the two figures must belong together, that they are 
in a necropolis, and henee prefer to see in them Mithras attended by Attis. 
They prefer to explain the story in Malalas and Tzetzes as a popular legend, 
which had grown up after the passing of the old Greek or Asiatic mythol- 
ogy. Charon asa name lingers even to the present time in the folk-lore of 
Greece. In the valley of Melas (Karason) are several pieces of sculpture. 
Two are funerary reliefs belonging to the Seleucian or imperial times, One 
shows the members of the family seated in two rows, above, a matron 
between two men, below, two boys. The other is a stele showing in a niche 
a horseman followed by a slave on foot. Near the modern village of Kara 
Mouchara is a steep rock filled with niches and tombs (pl. iil). One of 
the tombs is of great size and has around the entrance a long Greek inecrip- 
tion, which is to be published later. Above this tomb are two niches, each 
containing a seated figure, and near the top of the rock a long niche contain- 
ing apparently five female figures. In this neighborhood are remains of a 
amall lonie temple of good material. Near by are some * Hittite” sculptures 
in basalt, one of which represents o beardless man riding on what seems to 
be an antelope (pl iv), ‘There are also fragments of « relief of a standing 
figure, and of two lions in the round. Plate iv also reproduces a buat 
found near Antioch and in private possession in that city. It is a bust in 
bogalt, which bears a strong resemblance to Assyrian art, but on account of 
the material, and o likeness to the statue of Hadad, is probably the work of 
a native artist, It is elaborately wrought and originally was richly deco- 
rated, so that it is likely that if belonged to a statue of some god. 

Antiochia on the Orontes. (In memory of Otfried Miiller, born August 
26, 1707.) — From observations made on the spot, in March, 1896, and from 
the use of other evidence accumulated since the appearance of C. 0. Miller's 
Antiquitates Antiochenoe, sixty years ago, the following sketch of ancient 
Antioch on the Orowtes is drawn. 

The earliest literary sources, the chief of which is the chronicle of Joannes 
Malalas, go back to contemporary records of the early centuries of the city. 
some of the buildings mentioned by Malnlas can be traced, and show the 
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substantial accuracy of his topography. Of these, the theatre, of a size auit- 
able to such a city as Antioch, can be seen on the slope beneath the Acropo- 
lis, and it even shows the four stories attributed to successive Imilding by 
Caesar, Agrippa, Tiberius, and Trajan. A cireus and the publie baths of 
THoeletian are recoguizable at the point where the Orontes approaches the 
northeast corner of the wall, Of Docletian’s subterranean sanctuary of 
Hecate, in Daphne, at least the entrance, with many steps, has apparently 
been preserved; and there is still a huge veiled head, with features now 
obliterated, cut in relief in the rock above the city, agreeing with Malalas’s 
description of the Charoumm. 

The city, built by Seleneus a5 his capital, and designed rather for conven- 
‘ance than for defenee, was placed in the plain between Mount Silpins oti 
the south, and tha navigable Orontes on the north. The interpretation of 
the Antiochia of Enutychides (Helbig, Filhrer, I, 990), as representing the 
situntion of the city on the mountain, is false; rather the figure of Tyche 
ig seated on the mountain because, a4 the genius of the city, she protects it 
from above. The little Orontes, too, on which she rests her foot, representa, 
with his vigorous action, not the reappearance of the stream after its onder- 
ground course (for this occurs far above the city), but the tendency to aud- 
den inundation, from which the Tyche gives protection. 

From the first, the city had its longest extent from east to west, was sur 
rowided by a wall, and contained a large population. Of the immediate 
suceessors of Seleucus, Antiochus the Great (222-157), according to Liba- 
nius, made the first enlargement of the city by building on the island m the 
river, and settling there fugitives from Aetolia, Crete, ond Enboen, As 
Strabo, however, attributes one of the four parts of the city of his time to 
Sulevens Calliniens, aud none to Antiochus, it is probable that Seleucus 
began the work, and Antiochus finished it. These kings seem to have had 
their palace on the island, for a building called the regia existed there in 
Roman times, in addition to the Roman imperial palace. 

The next enlargement of the city, mot to increase the disproportion 
between length and breadth, was made to the south, in the direction of 
Silpius, and it was called Epiphania, from its founder Antiochus Epiphanes. 
According to Malalas, this was a suburh, i. ¢. not fortified, until Tiberius 
built a wall; but Strabo, or more properly Posidonias, from whom he draws, 
and also Diodorus, when speaking of the time of the kings, say that the city 
had four parts all separately fortified. It is possible that the wall was built 
by Tiberius tn 20 1.c., and so existed when Strabo wrote his sixteenth boul 
and Diodorus his twentieth; but more probably, as Tiberius certainly com- 
pleted the temple of Jupiter Capitolinus begun by Epiphanes, so in the case 
af the fortification, Malalas mistakes an extension or repairing of the old 
wall for a new construction. 

Strabo's four parts include, beside these three known from Malalas and 
Libanius. one which may have been assigned to the inhabitants of Acropolis 
and Iopolis when the new city was built in the plain. | 

Malalas is probably right in assigning to Tiberius the great colonnaded 
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street which traversed Epiphania from east to west, for if Epiphanes had 
built it, neither Livy (XLT, 20), where he praises the splendid works of this 
king, nor Libanius, in speaking of those of the Seleucidae, would have failed 
to mention it. But comparing another passage of Malulas, which ascribes 
the paving of the street to Herodes, and one of Josephus which ealls it the 
work of Herodes, we may conclude that the original plan was that of the 
Jewish king, while Tiberius added the colonnades, aa he certainly rebuilt 
the eastern gate. Furthermore, the statue of Tiberius was erected by the 
citizens, at the ceutral point of the street from which a second colounade 
led northward. The Nymphaeum, a eanopy supported by columms, which 
marked the beginning of this second street, may have been built by Caligula, 
as Malolus saya, if Tiberius made the main colonnade. 

The colonnades of the island, forming a separate system, are of a later 
part of the imperial period. ‘They ran in four directions from letrapylon 
in the centre of the nearly circular islind, three of them extending to the 
outer wall, but the ane toward the north being cut short by the huge palace 
to which it formed the approach. As this palace, dominating the system of 
colonnades and evidently no afterthought, was begun by Gallienus and com- 
pleted by Diocletian, their dates are also those of the remodelling of this 
part of the eity from which it took the name of the New City. 

The suburbs which grew wp north of the island and in other directions 
equalled the city itself in extent, population, and splendor. The finest of 
then, that on the west toward Daphne, was included in the city wall by 
Theodosius the Great, according to Malalas, but more probably by the 
younger Theodosius (408-150). This new wall, like that of Epiphania, 
ascended the mountain, taking in Iopolis, the westernmost height, The 
material was taken from the amphitheatre and aqueducts, The part that 
ascended the mountain was in good preservation until recent years, and 
good pictures of it are accessible. 

In the earthquake of 457-458, the New City suffered severely. That of 
§26 affected the whole city, and in 528 the wall was overthrown, but imme- 
dintely rebuilt for fear of the Persians, except at one spot on the mountain 
where Chosroes did in fact make his entrance. The Persians at this tims 
laid waste everything within the walls, and Justinian, in rebuilding, greatly 
reduced the size of the city. He abandoned the island ond some tracts 
south of the river, making the northern wall nearly straight, and protecting 
it by a canal, the line of which can still be traced. 

After his time, no change wae made in the position of the walls. They 
gradually fell into decay from earthquakes, sieges, and the plundering of 
the stones for building material. Sinee 1872, there has been no restriction 
on this last method of demolition, All notines of the walla since the time 
of Justinian refer to those built by him, and as the accounts of their extent 
differ greutly, a thorough investigation is needed to establish the truth. 
(K. Fénsten, Jb, Arch. J. 1807, pp. 104-149; 1 plan, 12 cuts.) 
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ASIA MINOR 


EASTERN ASIA MINOR.—The Road Systems.— The impor- 
tant roads through Asia Minor, from the west, have always converged at 
MazacaCaesarea (Kaesariye) and radiated thence to the east and south, 


crossing the Taurus and Antitaurus by various passes. Of the two chief: 


ancient roads eastward from Caesarea, one (I) ran nearly east through Ara- 
saxa. Larissa, Tzamandas, and Gurun, down the valley of the Melas (Tochma 
Sa) to Melitene (Malutin), and crossed the Euphrates at Tomisa, where 1t 
forked, one branch running up the Murad Tehai to Chliat on Lake Van, 
while the other, bending southeast, reached the Tigris at Amida (Diarbekr) 
(from which a erosz-road led also to Chitat), and followed the Tigris down 
to Ninereh and Arbela. This road was the grest trade route between 
Ephesus and the Euphrates, even in Strobo'’s time. It was the Persian 
Royal Road, and it was regularly used im Byzantine times by the imperial 
expeditions against Persia and by Turkish raids into Asin Minor, The 
other (17) was the Roman military rowl, which ran to the south from Ara- 
saxa, crossing Antitaurus by the pass of Kura Tehai to Cocussus (Genksun}, 
whenee it turned northeast toward Arabisaua, and joined the other road at 
Melitene. It is traced by milestones, which show it to have beeu constr nebed 
or rebuilt by Septimins Severus, i. e. not earlier than (0 a.p., and its pur- 
pose was to connect with the important centre, Germanicea (Marash), to 
which ceveral branches ran, and with the Syrian frontier. 

Sonthward from Caesarea there were two routes passing to the east of 
Mount Argaeus to Sision (Sis) and the coast, and two on the west of tha 
mountain leading to the Cilician Gates and Tarsus, the longer of which, by 
Tyana and Loulou, was the ensier. 

Melitene was counected with Samosata to the south, and Germanicea to 
the southwest, by a road which branched at Surghi, near Aupetra; and with 
Samosata probably, also, by a rpad which followed the right bank of the 
Euphrates from a point near Tomisa. Somewhere on this route was 
Clandins. 

Sebasten (Sivas), a centre only seeond in importance to Cesarea, was 
directly connected with the lntter by a road which followed the course of 
the Halys. Two routes were open to Germanicea,— one which ran south 
to Tzamandus and joined the Roman military road (11) at the Kuru Tehai 
pass; another, which croased routes IT and Uf farther to the east, at Gurun 
and Arabissus. A road which was of importance in the Pautician revolt of 
the ninth century ran to Tephrice (Devrik) and to Zimara on the Euphrates, 
All of these roads except the last were Roman. 

Among the positions recently identified by Professor Ramsay aud others, 
which help to determine the course of these roads, are: Tzamandus ( Azi- 
sie): Ariarathia (near Herpa); Lapara-Lycandua (the Panulician city of 
Locana); Romanopolis (Palw); the district of Hanzit; Claudias on the 
Euphrates; Caisus (Kabissos, vd xayootr); and the impregnable fortress 
passed by the crusaders in 1007 (Zengibar Kalesi). The accompanying 
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map is nsed to explain several marehes of the Byzantine emperors and of 
the crusaders, and an excursus on the Royal Road shows how untrustworthy 
are Herolotus's ideas of the extent of Cilicia, (J.G. C, Axpensox, J.H.S. 
April, [507, pp. 22-4; | map.) 


THE SITE OF GORDIUM,— In Athen. Minh. MXM, pp- 1-28, pls. 
i, ti, A. Korte endeavors to determine exactly the site of Gorditum. An 
examination of the ancient authorities shows that Gordium liy on the 
Sangarins at the point where the highway from Susa to Sardis crossed that 
fiver. ‘This road fell into disuse after the fall of the Persian monarchy, 
and after the Christian era we scarcely hear of the city. At the point where 
the new Anatolian railway from Ancyra to the west crosses the Sangarius 
(Sakaria) are the remains of an old pre-Hellenic settlement, which Naumann 
snd Korte, in 1895, identified as Gordium. For the settlement of the ques 
tion it is necessary to examine Liv. XX XVII, 12-17, which contains an 
account of the march of Co. Manlius Volso against the Galatians. ‘The 
march of Manlius from Synnada is traced day by day, in the light of a 
journey by Korte over the same route, and shown to agree with this site for 
Gordium, near Pebi. Two hills at this point show traces of ancient habita- 
tion. There are few remains of walls, and one of the bills was oo thorou ghily 
used as a quarry in building the railroad, that searcely a stone can be found. 
The date can be partly determined, as usual, by fragments of pottery, which 
eover the tops of the hills, and appear in the cuttings made by the engineers. 
The greater part of these belong to a monochrome type very similar to the 
Trojan, and as other discoveries have proved the connection between the 
Trojan and Phrygian civilizations, these potsherds prove the high antiquity 
of this settlement, The situation agrees well with the other Phrygian 
cities, which are built on low flat hills rather than on high clifis. ‘There are 
no Temains of any importance from Roman times, no inseriptions or archi- 
tectural fragments. Its importance asa Phrygian capital is clear from its 
necropolis, which nutbers more than twenty tumuli, and is ane of the 
largest in Asia Minor. ‘Two objects from Gordium are published. One is 
koup, of a form common in the lower layers at Troy, decorated with incised 
lines. With other finds, this tends to show that the Phrygian civilization 
is at least as old as the sixth city at ‘Troy. The other object is the npper 
part of a stone statuette of a draped goddess clasping an attribute to her 
breast. [tis very rude, but certainly copied from some archaic Greek work 
of the sixth century. ’ 


TOPOGRAPHY OF ASIA MINOR. —In the Athenaeum, October 
23, 1897, is letter from J. G. C. Anderson on the topography of Asia 
Minor. He supports Ramsay's tiews as to the river Capras and the site of 
Appamein, and fixes the sites of Trapezopolis, Cidramus, Sanaus, and Cin- 
naborium. In the same number is a note by W. M. Ramsay recognizing 
Anderson's good work in Asin Minor, 

Pergamon. — The city occupied a hill three or four hundred metres 
high, precipitous on three sides, but descending in terraces toward the sen 
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on the sonth, At the highest, i «. northern, part, is a plateau measuring 
270 m, north to south, and 120) m. east to west, which was occupied in 
the fourth century and was the stronghold of Philetaerus, the founder of 
the Attalid family, in the following century. Here was the preat temple 
of Athena, built of the native stone in the fourth century. All extensions 
of the fortified area, naturally, were to the south, the first one merely enclos- 
ing the market-place, which had grown up outside of the old town gate, 
At this stage the city resembled Mycense when the wall of the Lion Gate 
had been built. A later wall, probably of the time of Attalus I, doubled 
the extent of the city, but kept within a natural terrace which overhangs 
the site of the later Gymnasium, on the south; and one still later, of the 
showy masoury of the time of Enomenes IT, extended the city ent, weat, and 
south, ta the foot of the bill. The unfortified Roman city spread over the 
surrounding plain, and bere to the old city on the hill much the same rela- 
tion that modern Edinburgh bears to its Old Town, with the Castle and the 
unfashionatile quarters. Later, as times grew more insecure, the city retired 
to its original area by an almost exact reversal of the steps of its expansion, 
except that the Byzantine wall corresponding to that of Attalus I included 
also the Gymnasium. In the next to the highest wall, around the Agora, 
the marble fragments of the great altar have been found, Since the Mo 
hammedan conquest, the hill has not been inhabited, the present Turkish 
town covering only a part of the Homan olty at the foot. Everything else 
has been overthrown and covered up by time. Many points outside of the 
ainall area already excavated promise interesting results when they shall be 
studied. (A. Coxze, Winckelmannsfest of Berlin Arch. Soc, December, 
1507, 2irck. Ans. 1597, pp. 170-175; 1 plan.) 

Priene,— The Hellenistic city, laid ont under Alexander and consist- 
ing almest entirely of buildings of the third century, is now nid bare in 
its ground plan, public buildings, and private liouzes. The steeply sloping 
ground, at the south foot of the acropolis rock, was, by means of much cut- 
ting and filling, adapted to a strictly rectangular scheme, in which the 
blocks, each containing four house plota, are separated by broad streets run- 
ning with the terraces east and west, and by steep, narrow eross-streetas. 
The houses all have a rectangular inner court, surrounded on two or more 
sides by rooms, and communicating with the outside world only by a door 
on the side street. They are often exquisitely decorated and furnished 
within, in a style resembling the first, i. ¢. Greek, period at Pompeii, The 
streets have no foot-paths, but covered stone gutters and pipes to aupply 
fresh water to the separate houses and the fountains at street corners. The 
market-pluce, occupying the space of two squares on the south side of the 
main street, is surrounded on the other three sides by colonnades decorated 
with marble benches and bronze and marble statues, and has the creat altar 
of the city in the middle. Opposite it, on the north side of the street, is 
another splendid colonnade, similarly adorned, and having its walls covered 
with inseriptions valuable for the history of the time and place. From this 
North Hall open two public buildings, one of them apparently the Pryta- 
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neum, differing from the private houses only in having a large door on the 
front; the other an asseribly hall for about six hundred persone, resembling 
a small theatre but for ita rectangular shape. It has a large round-arch 
window on the front, the first known instance of a pre-Roman arch in a 
conspienons Place, The temple of Asclepius, in a sanctuary adjoining the 
market, has no frieve between architraye and cornice,—a peculiarity new 
in Tonic temples, but now found to occur also in the temple of Athens here. 
The theatre has a full orchestra, as deep as it is wide, an altar in sifu (not 
In the centre, but next the row of frout seats, opposite the scene), and the 
best preserved Greek scene buildings that are known. The proseenium, the 
earliest known of stone, is complete, in part of its length, even to the cornice 
and the benms running back to the scene wall. ‘The top of it was converted 
into the Roman stage by extending it backward, taking down the upper 
part of the scene wall. (Scurapen, Winckelmannsfest of Berlin Arch. Soc., 
December, 1597, Arch. Anz. 1897, pp. 175-187; 2 plans, # euts.) 


CY¥YPRUS.— Excavations in 1894.—(1) Agia Paraskevi (Nicosia Dis- 
trict),— Fourteen tombs of a bronze-tge necropolis were examined and 
found to fall into two classes: (@) those containing only polished red ware; 
(4) those containing in addition black-slip ware, the hemispherical white- 
slip bowls, and miscellaneous articles of pottery, bronze, gold, ete. includ- 
ing one of the rudest known Cypriote figurines, 

(IQ) Aalopsefo (Famagusta District).—A bronze-age settlement wns 
found, with remains of a pottery. The necropolis shows two periods, 
characterized by (a) fine, polished, red ware with little or no bronze, and 
(() conrser red ware, various later wares, importations, and imitations of 
Egyptian ornaments which set the time between the twelfth and the eigh- 
teenth dynasty. Mycenusean fragments are found only on the surface of the 
ground here and in T[. 

(II) Lefvie tu Rie (Larnaka District).— Here a late bronze-age necrop- 
olis with Mycenaean vases was examined. 

(IV) Lerneke.— At Turabi Teké, Graeeo-Phoenician and Hellenistic 
tombs were examined and an analysis of the contents proved that the two 
classes can be distinguished by the finds, the earlier pottery and the glass, 
eoins, ete, of later times being found in separate tombs. Tomb 56, the 
most important, contained, beside ring-shaped amphora-stands and various 
articles of pottery, a seal ring, of Egyptian design, assigned by Professor 
Petrie to the twenty-sixth dynasty. The tomb appears to be of the sixth 
ecntury, The Inter tombs extend down te GraeeoHoman times, and eon- 
tain glass, lanpe, ete. 

(V) Lorneka: Kamelargi.—A layer of rude votive terra-cottas was 
found inside the line of the city wall of Citium. Most of them had a solid 
head, with face pressed in o mould, set into the top of a hollow, conical 
object turned on the wheel. The faces are negroid and mixed Oriental, but 
not Hellenic. Arms, beards, and attributes were modelled by hand and 
stuck on when soft, ‘The figures were finally dipped in a slip of finer clay 
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and painted. Others, with less conical body and head less distinctly 
moulded, are a survival of the earlier snow-man technique, common in 
tombe of the ninth and earlier centuries. A later development of the fun- 
nelshaped figures are those made in ote piece, pressed in a full-length 
mould. Among the types are tambourine-players, suppliants, yotaries, War- 
tiors. Some larger figures, quarter lifesize, and a few stone figures were 
found. The extreme dates seem to be the seventh and the end of the 
fourth century. It is not clear to whom the sanctuary belonged, but it was 
probably a female deity. 

A amall bow! from Zarukas, showing a flame-stain, is apparently a lamp, 
and if so, the only known Cypriote bronze-age lamp. 

A few inscriptions were found, both Phoenician and Greek, of the fourth 
and third centuries, among them the stele of a chariot-smith, perliaps imply- 
ing « guild of such craftsmen. 

The greater part of the finds of these excavations are in the Ashmolean 
and Cyprus muses. (J. L. Mynes, HS. 1897, I, pp. 14-174; 15 cuts.) 


GREECE 


The Ancient Temple of Athena on the Acropolis.—In Athen. 
Minh. XX, pp. 159-178, W. Darpfeld publishes the fifth of his articles on 
the ancient temple of Athena on the Acropolis. After a brief summary at 
the more important discussions of this subject since 1890, Dorpteld brings 
forward some new material and also modifies essentially his view of the men- 
tion of the temple in Pousanias. ‘The two passages in Homer do not refer 
to the same time or building. Tn (d. VII, 80-81, the reference is to the 
ancient palace of Erechtheus, mm which Athena doubtless had ashrine. In 
iit. Tl, 46-801, we have o late passage, and one which describes the situa- 
tion in the seventh or sixth century. Athena has a temple on the Acropo- 
lis, and her sanctuary near her temple is the place af worship of the hero 
Frechtheus. The later Erechtheum ig a fifth century substitute for two 
older temples, not one double temple. Herodotus shows the situation in 
his references to one temple, which can only be the building whose founda- 
tions are still visible. Cf. Herod. VI, ; V,71,72. The temple of Erech- 
thens (Herod. VIII, 55) held the sacred olive tree, but there is nothing to 
show that it was the same as the temple of Athena, This agrees with the 
Hecatompedon inscription hich mentions only one Naos, and one Prono. 
The taucioy of this jnseription refers to the western rooms, which were 
used as storerooms, and doubtless included the treasury of the goildess. 
The temple could not have been utterly destroyed by the Persians, but ouly 
burned and the decorations destroyed. This is clear from the remains, 
which are by no means 50 damaged os in-a completely razed structure. 
The whole temple and that of Erechtheus were restored, as is plain from 
the lan zuage of Herodotus, and the colonnade was only removed to make 
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room for the new double temple of Athena ond Erechtheus at the end of 
the fifth century. The stones ara rys croay in the Erechthenm inscriptions 
were probably from the old temple. The blocks from the stylobate of the 
colonnade are all in the steps between the Parthenon and Chaleothece, 
which were built about this time, When the Parthenon was begun is not 
yet settled; but it was not intended to replace the old temple, a4 is clear 
from its situation. As soon as it was begun, the name dpyaios reg must 
have come into use, and this occurs for the first time in an inscription of 
the time of Cimon (C.LA.1,1). Thorpfeld still maintains that rapHerar 
and omefodouo; in contemporary official inseriptions cannot indicate the 
same place, and furthermore that an isolated building cannot be called 
drortodeues. Naog means properly the sanctuary, though its nae is extended 
to the whole building. The back port of the old temple, especially when 
the colonnade was gone, could rightly be said to lie Gricfey romps ‘Afwas 
rao. Possibly the name Parthenon for the rear room of the new temple is 
due to this being the spot where al rapfinmx wove the sacred peplus. Even 
after the building of the Erechtheum the old cult statue remained in the 
old temple, Strabo, EX, 396, and Pausanias, |, 26, 0, show that the ever-burn- 
ing lamp and the statue were in the same place and that was the old temple. 
This makes Pausanias’s deseription clear. THe describes first the Erech- 
theum, then the old temple. and then the Pandroseum, three separate build- 
ings, not parts of the Erechtheum. This also removes the obstacle to 
believing that Callimachus, the maker of the lamp, was a coutemporary of 
Calamis. The Erechtheom was never called the Polias temple or Athena 
temple, and only during its building was it called vweas dy & Td apyuior 
ayoAms, for the purpose implied by this name was not carried out. There 
is no proof of a cult of Athena in it, Itis possible that the old temple 
remained standing until Byzantine or even Mediaeval times. 

The Lighting of the Parthenon. — At a meeting of the German Archae- 
ological Institute in Athens, Felrrusry 2, 1895, Ziller discussed the question 
of the lighting of the Parthenon, He believed that the temple was lit from 
above and proposed a plan of the ceiling differing from earlier restorations. 
(Athen, March 5, 1898; Bert. Phil. W. March &, 1808.) 

The Theatre Question. —In Hermes, 1897, pp. 421-455, C. Robert dis 
cusses ao variety of questions relating to the Greek theatre of the fifth cen- 
tury nc, Some oft the points in which Robert differs from Dérpield and 
Keisch, Jas Griechische Theater, are the following. A subterranean passage 
was not only necessary in such plays as the Prometheus and the Peace, but 
the remains of the theatre at Athens support the belief that it existed there. 
The scene-building was uot built with its front forming a tangent to the 
eirele of the orchestra, but rather a sector. In this way the chorus still has 
room enough, and the scene-building need not be so long as Dorpfeld makes 
it, The seene-building was only one story high, and when gods appeared 
on high they came upon the top of the building, not from a door in the 
front of a second story, The machine by which they were raised up was 
not hidden, but was itself erected only when needed. The ekkyklema was 
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little more than a flat wagon rolled out from the scene-building. The scene- 
building itself was a simple structure whieh eould be easily removed. 
There was in the orchestra no altar. The thymele was not an altar por a 
raised step for the actors. The word @uypédy is not connected with thm, but 
probably with the root #e of ri#qu, and denotes simply the foundation, or, 
in the case of the theatre, the orchestra. ‘The Hellenistic theatre was built 
prinuarily for the presentation of the new comedy; hence it differs from the 
earlier theatre in many particulars. 

History of the Temple at Delphi.— At thé sessions of the French 
School, February 12, March 11, Maroh 25, 1896, Th. Homolle presented 
papers on the history of the temple at Delphi. These papers, somewhat 
revised in the light of articles by Pomtow and recent discoveries, appear in 
B.C.H. XOX, pp. 641-0504, 677-701, 702-72. The first article opens with a 
summary presentation of the testimony of ancient writers as to the various 
temples at Delphi, and the additional conjectures of Kitler and Ditten- 
berger, The discoveries have confirmed ond completed these statements, 
The eonelusions of Pomtow, though reached by a different method, agree 
with those drawn from the excavations, except in some details. Though 
Delphi was inhabited from the time of the Mycenusean civilization, no trace 
has been found of any temple before the sixth century, in epite of a most 
careful examination of the foundations. Nor are early remains common in 
the part of the terrace between the temple and the polygonal wall on the 
east. Only two walls have been found which are anterior to the polygonal 
wall, and neither of thesa can have belonged to the old temple. Nor are 
there any traces of the fire which destroyed the old temple, for the sinall 
deposits of ashes are evidently remains of sacrifices. Tt is clear that to a 
yery destructive fire succeeded o most complete clearing of the site, in order 
to lay the foundations of the new temple. The old building must have 
been peur the level of the foundations of the polygonal wall; but that wall 
and the present site of the temple are inseparably connected, ond belong to 
the work which was begun after the fire of 48 nc. The temple of the 
sixth century (3aAgios yews) is mentioned by Herodotus m terns which 
imply that the Alemeonidse undertook a new work. In foot, they planned 
to give the temple the most imposing situation possible, and hence the 
preparation of the great terrace, such as Cimon afterwards built on the 
Acropolis, This work was completed before the end of the sixth century, 
since the Athenian portico rests against the polygonal wall. This edifice 
had the same size and plan as that known to us, Indeed, the continuity 

: is so complete that the destruction in the fourth century was forgotten. 
Some fragments of architecture from this building have been found in 
foundations of the present temple and elsewhere in the temenos, particu- 
larly in embankments of the fourth ceutury- These consist of parts of a 
column and a capital of poros; fragments of the architrave of Parian 
marble and of pores; a triglyph of Parian marble, possibly a metope of 
por: TanyY pleces ef the Parian marble cornice; two lion's heads, evi- 
dently gargoyles; and a block from the corner of the tympanum, which 
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shows the angle of inclination. There haye also been found in an embank- 
ment of the fourth century a number of fragments of seulptore, of marble 
and pores, which seem to belong to the decoration of this temple. Some 
of these pieces are in the round, but with the back left rough, and show- 
ing marks of attachment; others are in high rebet, All are larger than 
life. The style is that of the end of the sixth century. As one facade of the 
temple was of marble and the other of poros, the difference of material favors 
the assizgument to the pediments. All show signs of violent destruction, but 
little weathering. From the calmness of the figures in marble, it seems 
probable that they belonged to a gathering of the gods. The pores frag- 
ments nay have belonged to a Gigantomachia, but this is very uncertain. 
A flying Nike, like the one from Delos, but much better in style, seems to 
have been one of the acroteria, Many fragments of the roofing tiles of 
wurble have beeuw discovered. The size of the trighyph and metope gives o 
clue to the intercolumniation; and from this the probable dimensions at 
the architrave are 224 m. broad by 97.52 m. long, which indicate a style 
bate somewhat larger than that at Corinth, and agreeing very well with the 
foundations of the actual temple. The remains, especially the capitals, 
point to an earlier date than the old temple on the Acropolis, and perhaps 
to a different school, as the architect Spintharns was a Corinthinn. The 
Rculpture is later than that of the Treasury of Cnidus, but less free thon 
that of the Treasury of the Athenians, and less vigorous than that of the 
old temple of Athena. It can searcely be later than 520) mc, 

In the other two articles the history of the caw; rews is traced in its 
construction, accidents, repairs, alterations, and ruin. The first paper dis- 
cusses the date of its erection. ‘The only direct mention of the accident 
which idestroved the temple of the Alemeonidae has been found in a decree 
of the Delphians in favor of the Thurians; but the important word is mruti- 
lated, and the restoration is doubtful. The literature on the inscription is 
cited, o photograph of the two blocks of stone is given, and the document 
subjected to a detailed examination, with special reference to the rendings 
anid interpretations suggested by Pomtow. Homolle transcribes the decree 
as follows: "Ayd@uy Neoréleos kai to dbeA heoi Goupoy repl Tas Tpowarrylag 
éraveveunrarro, €rti Oo vung «or. . wy. wal ddoge AeAchois” ens rhiro- 
éouer Tar = popayrytay spowueray doyroy Tapavrivov wAleol... A... .o]s. 
elev Boupioes. dpyovros hy Gayopa, BovAevorror Tyawia, beonuke 
“AAD jaxyov. A comparison of the names leads to the conclusion that this 
inscription belongs about 3324 noc. The word «ar. . viy does not refer to 
the destruction of the temple, but to its renewal, aud may be restored 
carmity. The document, therefore, is testimony to the rebuilding rather 
than the destruction of the temple. Unpublished inscriptions show that 
the temple was practically completed in the fourth century, and that the 
atatement that it was finished in the reign of Nero must refer to some 
repairs, The only evidence as to the destruction of the old teniple must Le 
sought in the ruins. There are no beds of ashes in Delphi, particularly in 
the parts filled up during the fourth century, sufficient to represent the 
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remains of a large temple. It is, therefore, probable that the old temple was 
overthrown by an earthquake. ‘This conclusion is borne out by the state of 
the fragments of sculpture and columns, which are badly broken, but show an 
uninjured surface without trace of smoke or corrosion. The necessity for 
rebuilding is also more easily understood if the facades had been thrown 
down, for fire would searcely have damaged the stone so completely as to 
prevent its use again, The foundations show no trace of fire, but at the 
west end of the south zide and at the west facade they show evidences of 
hasty construction in the miscellaneous materials which have been used, 
though elsewhere the stones are carefully laid and homogeneous. Tha 
reason seems to be that during the reconstruction further earthquakes made 
necessary a rebuilding and strengthening of this portion of the terrace, and 
for this purpose the remains of the old temple furnished convenient and 
cheap material. The impieties of Phalaecus were cheeked by earthquakes 
not later than #47 n.c., according to Diod. Sic. AVI if. It waa just after 
446 p.c. that there is renewed evidence of activity at Delphi. Therefore we 
may conclude that there were two earthquakes in the fourth century, of 
which the first destroyed the temple of the Alemeonidae, and the secone 
damaged the unfinished new building. At the north of the temple also are 
evidences of an earthquake which hurled down huge rocks from the Phae- 
drindae, though these were afterwards hidden behind a wnll of fourth-cen- 
tury style, The destruction must hare occurred between 415 n.c. (date of 
the Ton) and 871 s.c., when an appeal for contributions was made to the 
congress at Sparta, and probably near the latter date. We hear that two 
years before the battle of Leuctra, the Peloponnesiis and Delos were shaken 
by a severe earthquake ; and this may have reached Delphi, thongh there is 
no mention of that place. ‘The accounts of the wooo, Which are carefully 
dated, show that the rebuilding began in 561 4.c., and was not completed 
in 343 nc. The delay in beginning seems due to difficulty in procuring 
money. The accounts of the vaorou contain the contributions, either in 
the form of first-fruits from families and individuals, or from cities, proba- 
bly in payment of the subscription of $71 n.c. The article gives lists of 
these donors, In the yenr 355 mc. the total receipts seem to have been 
about nineteen thousand Delphic drachmas. From other inscriptions which 
aré Published and discussed, the conclusion is reached that the work was 
finished about 390-229 a.c.; and in connection with ita completion occurred 
probably the dedication of the tripod by the Athenians under the leadership 
of Lyoeurgua. ‘The conclusion may be given as follows: 


In 878-872 ne. Old temple destroyed by an earthquake. 

“7 “ Snbseription for new temple opened, 

“« 200 © Dionysius of Syracuse had sent his contribution, 

“951-347 | Temple already completed as for as the oplstyle. 

“ 847 “ Newearthquake, and hasty rebuilding of southwest foundations, 

ua 359 « ‘Temple finished, but not dedicated. Rededication of the offer- 
ings of the Athenians after Plataea. 

«990-999 ‘Temple probably finally brought to completion. 
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The last paper discusses the reconstruction of the temple in the imperial 
period and its further history. During the third and second centuries 1.0, 
Delphi enjoyed great prosperity ; and it seats clear that the temple weld 
not have been left unfinished at that time, even if there were any proof that 
it had not been completed in the fourth century. During the invasion of 
the Gauls, the temple was neither destroyed nor pillaged, but it seema to 
have suffered during an incursion of the Thracians, ond in 50 B.c. was 
burned, though the large amount of fourthcentury work which remained 
in the later structure shows that the destruction cannot have been as com- 
plete as Pomtow supposed. The deeline of the oracle had begun during 
the Peloponnesian War; and during the first century, Greece was too poor 
and the Romana too’ sceptical to do anything to restore the reputation of 
the temple. Not only was the oracle silent, but during this period decrees 
are Incking; and after the thirteenth priestess the emancipation records 
become fewer. After the battle of Philippi, Antonius promised aid in 
repairing the temple, but nothing gees to hove been accomplished. 
Augustus, who revived the Amphictyonie Council, probubly did something 
for the temple; but Strabo testifies to the poverty of the place, and the 
poor monuments erected to the emperors confirm hia statement. About 
the beginning of our era there are signs of renewed prosperity, The Athe- 
hians resumed their embassies, and the number of emancipations again 
increases. An inscription in honor of Nero (94 A.D.) seems of least to be 
cut on a stone not used before, Other inscriptions in honor of this emperor 
confirm the belief that great hopes were cherished by the Delphians from 
his fondness for Greece; but there is no good evidence of any extensive 
alterntions in the temple at this time, though some repairs “may have been 
made, nor is there any reason to doubt the statement of Dio Cassius as 
to the change in Nero's attitude toward the oracle. An official document 
attributes the repainof the temple to Domitian, seventeen years after Nero's 
visit. Under the Flavian emperors there are many proofs of renewed inter- 
est in Delphi; and in support of this several inscriptions of this period are 
published, including the dedication of the temple as restored from twenty- 
three fragments, found, for the most part, before the east fagade of the 
temple, showing that the work was done in the year Bf a.p. To judge by 
the remains of the temple, the word refeeit refera merely to the repairs made 
necessary by the long period of neglect and violence, and was scarcely more 
than the replacing of damaged portions of the structure. Tt is an interest- 
ing mark of the revival of paganism that the renewed interest in the Delphic 
sanctuary begins under the perseentors Nero and Domitian, This continued 
under Nerva, Trajan, Hadrian, and the Antonines, Seven inscriptions are 
published, and many more are mentioned to show the interest of the em- 
perors and other Romans in the place; and further proof is furnished by 
the number of new buildings and repairs carried out daring this period. 
The imperial coins of Delphi show frequently the temple of Apollo, but in 
a type which cannot be regarded as an sceurate reproduction. The sculp- 
tures in the pediments have wholly disappeared, and, in any case, could not 
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have been the work of Praxias and Androsthenes at the end of the fifth 
century. The differences between the imperial temple and that of the 
fourth century cannot be exactly determined, but did not affect muy essen- 
tial characteristic. The Delphinns testified their loyalty to Severna and lis 
sons by decrees, but after this time the final decline sets in. Only a few 
wretched monuments belong to this period, and they contain no mention 
of the temple. Three later dedications to emperors are published. Con- 
stantine and Theodosius plundered the sanctuary to enrich Constantinople, 
and the triumph of Christianity completed the downfall of the oracle. 
Julian’s endeavors were no more auecessful at Delphi than elsewhere. In 
the fifth century the ancient marbles were already used to decorate Chris- 
tian churches, ‘The temple was not saved by dedication as a ehorch, but 
was used asa quarry. and most thoroughly destroyed. There is scarcely a 
piece of the architectural decoration recognizable. (4 the Christian and 
Byzantine temains at Delphi, the most ancient go back to the fifth and 
sixth centuries of our era. One inscription of the sixth century mentiona 
a bishop Pantamianos, bat his see is not certainly Delphi; and the poverty 
of the inhabitants seems to have prevented the place from obtaining any 
importance. Tn the ninth and tenth centuries the name becomes Kacrpi, 
and in the eleventh century the buildings were plundered for the benefit of 
the new monastery of St. Luke in Phoois. 

The Treasury of the Siphnians or Cnidians at Delphi, —()n .Jan- 
nary 15, 1696, Th, Homolle presented to the Freneh School wt Athens # dis- 
cussion of the building previously ealled the Treasury of Siphnus, which he 
now believes to be the Treasury of Cnidus. The plan (#.0C.H. 1504, pl. 
ix) shows the situation at the first turn of the Sacred Way. The steep 
nscent made extensive foundations necessary, and these are of Parnassus 
limestone, and where they are visible of marble. The building (0.25 m. 
*8.4)m.) has the form of o temple in antis, with the entrance in the west 
front, which alone is accessible. It is built of Parian or Naxian marble of 
nnequal quality and eolor, Four fragments of the sfeps have heen found 
bearing part of the dedicatory inscription In archaic characters. OF the 
two columns a shaft and a base have been found, showing that the order 
was Ionic, and the probable height, including capital and base, 450m, Of 
the anfae some fragments have been found bearing inscriptions, of which 
only two are given in exfenen, & proxeny voted Aimpelion of Cuidus, and a 
group of Delphian decrees in honor of Sostratus of Cnidns, the architect of 
the Pharos of Alexandria, and two other Cnidinns. The frieze hos been 
desoribéed in AC.H. AVI, 180 ff.; ALK, O54 7%. This description needs 
aorme modifications in view of later discoveries. The south frieze shows 
two scenes of abduction, and therefore represents not the race of Oenomniia 
and Pelops, but the rape of the Leucippides. In the centre was ou altar, 
and the composition was symmetrical, with four chariots, preceeded and fol- 
lowed by horsemen, or with one chariot in the centre, and two others at the 
sides. The combat: on the east frieze is taken from J/, AVI and represents 
the struggle for the body of Euphorbus; Menelaus is confronted by Heetor 
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and Aeneas. Careful examination of the marble has shown that the 
inscription supposed to indicate the presence of Patroclus does not exist. 
The intervention of the gods furnishes the basis for the second scenc, which 
takes place on Olympus. ‘The facsimile of the artist's siguuture on the 
shield of a giaut is given, ‘The frieve seems to have rested directly on the 
architrave. The moulding above the frieze is beautifully decorated by a 
row of alternate lotus blossoms and palmettes, which recall the ornaments 
of the so-called Ionian vases. In addition to the central figures in the pedi- 
ments, which are still part of the tympanum, and the two figures in the cor- 
ners, there haye been found many fragments which could find a place in the 
gable. ‘They appear to have been made for attachment to the tympanum, 
and the effect is that of reliefs. ‘The sima shows ornamentation In lotus 
blossoms and palmettes, and at intervals gargoyles in the form of five lion's 
heads. The acroteria were draped figures, ranning or flying, but only a 
base with some drapery has been found. The polychromy played an Lpor 
tant part in the decoration of the building, and full details of the use of 
eolors is given. Many blocks of marble belonging to the walls have been 
found, containing Delphian decrees in honor of benefactors from (Greece, 
Egypt, and Asia. Some fragments of the casing of the door have also been 
found. The Caryatids, in spite of their evident relationship to the seulp 
tures of this Treasury, were not part of the actual building, though they 
must have been used in immediate connection with tt. 

The building seemed to agree entirely with the testimony of Pausanias 
aud Herodotus as to the Treasury of the Siphnians, in spite of the difficul- 
ties of the Argive sculptor and Dorian legends represented. The new dis- 
coveries make it more probable that the building was erected by the Cnid- 
ians.. (ly The five decrees on the onfge are all im honor of Cnidions. The 
dedication is in an archaic alphabet containing ¢ and o for o and m, a pecu- 
liarity of Melos and Cnidus. ‘The ancient legends of the Cnidians point to 
connections with Delphi, and their bounty to the oracle is attested by Pausa- 
tims w1al miaTLy discoveries, 5o that it 14 natural they should enjoy the Pro- 
manteia indicated by the fragmentary inscription on the door. Cnidus 
seoms to have sunk into insignificance in the second century #.c., and the 
Treasury may have been taken from her, as no Cnidians appear in the 
decrees on the walls of the cella. Paus. X, 11 seems to hint at a building of 
the Cnidians near the Treasury of Sieyon, and such a building can only 
have been o ‘Treasury. The unexplained disappearance of the Treasury of 
the Siphnians is not a sufficient argument against an identification sup- 
ported by these proofs. 

As to the date the material points to a date about 545 s.c., probably 
shortly after the use of Parian marble by the Alemeonidae for the fagade 
of the new temple. Our scanty knowledge of the history of Cnidus leads to 
a similar conclusion. Herod. I, 174 says that the Cnidians yielded to Har- 
pagus in 44 ac. on the advice of the orncle, This submission proved 
highly profitable, and the Treasury erected during the lost half of the sixth 
eantury may well have been a mark of their piety and pride. The style of 
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the monument points to the same period. The inseription and the soulp- 
tures show the closest analogy with the coins of Cnidus struck between 500 
and 500, and an analysis of the architectural details and the style of the 
sculptures shows that the nearest analogies are found in works of this time. 
These points are discussed at some length and with extensive citations of 
examples. 

4n examination of the subjects chosen for representation shows an 
admixture of oriental (though in small quantities) with Greek and esape- 
cially Peloponnesian and Argive elements, which is very natural in a city 
like Cnidus, which was a colony of Argos aud Lacedaemon. The figure 
of Cybele in the Gigantomachia is characteristic of the Asiatic representa- 
tions, and Aeolus has a legendary connection with Cuidus. Heracles, who 
appears in the Gigantomachia, the wast frieze, and the east pediment, and 
the Dioseuri are of course Dorian, and in the combat over Euphorbus or 
Sarpedon Menelaus holds the prominent place. The signature of the artist 
contains the characteristic Argive A, but shows in another character a resem 
blance to the Rhodian alphabet, and thus also has a composite nature. Not 
merely the subject but the inseription recalls the Euphorbus platter from 
Camirus At present the signature can only be assigned to Argos. The 
origin of the platter is still under discussion. ‘The vase of the Acropolis 
published by Hartwig in 6.0.1. XX, p. 872 shows ulso a mixture of Attic 
and Dorian influence. 

The Treasury of the Cnidiana is an Argive work by the nationality of 
the artist, an Asiatic or Ionian work by the nationality of its donors, whose 
taste the sculptor can satisfy because he has heen trained in Asia or by an 
Asiatic master. ‘There is here « leason in method, for it may be doubted 
whether it is allowable to speak of o Dorian or Ionian art, when the same 
forms are found in Asia Minor, Greece, the islands, and Sicily, and whether 
schools can be distinguished with clearly defined characteristics in view of 
the small number of signed works of known origin, the absence of special 
marks in works of definite artist and region, and above all the small evi- 
dence furnished by the nationality of the places where the sculptor has 
worked, and the influences under which he has been trained. (8.CLH. XB, 
pp. 481-02.) 

The Theatre at Delos.— In B.C.H. XX, pp. 501-580, Dorpfeld replies 
to the article of J. Chamonard (id. p. 296), who had maintained that the 
theatre of Delos furnished valuable proof for the existence of a stage, not 
only in the extant remains, but also in the inscriptions. Dirpfeld had 
already use (hess remains to prove hia own theory, and now reéxamines 
the evidence. The account of the remains given. by Chamonard is gener- 
ally very clear and exact. The height of the proscenium is rather 2.51 m. 
— «3m. than 2.54 m. os given by Chamonard. The intercolumnintions of 
the proscenium must have been filled with wooden panels (wivaxes) rather 
than marble slaba, The arrangements for the efpaxes are not identical, In 
the second and twelfth jntercolumpuintions no wivat can be traced, so that 
here seem to be indications of possible sidedoors. In the fourth and tenth 
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spaces the wisaxes seem to have been permanent, The proscenium at Delos 
then could represent three houses, one in the centre with four panels and a 
door, and one at each side of two panels and adoor. Chamonard claims 
that the podium above this proscenium was the place where the actors 
played. Without answering all the objections, many of which are discussed 
in Dérpfeld and Reisch, Griech. Theat. ch. viii, a few points are examined in 
detail. (1) The proscenium is too low to be a background. Ten or twelve 
feet is not enough for an important house, or a grand palace. Dorpfelil 
says that the stone proscenia of the third century only represented ordinary 
houses. In the early time such houses were not more than ten or twelve 
feet high, In any ease ancient and modern decorators give fngades less 
than their real height, As the proscenium is carried round the other three 
sides of the acena as a true portico, it could well represent a house or 
entrance on the fourth side. (2) The proscenium at Delos has but one 
door, these at Megnlopolis and Thespine have none. Dorpfeld holds it as 
certain that there was a door at Megalopolis and Thespiae, and that there 
were probably three at Delos. At Priene three doors have been found. 
(3) The doors were too low to admit the passage of the actors. Even at 
the smallest theatre, Oropus, the door is 2m. high; at Delos it is 2.20 m., 
quite enough for an actor in cothurnus and mask. (4) The roof of the 
proscenium was not adapted to divine apparitions. We do not know 
exnetly how the divine appearances were managed, but it is clear that there 
was a place where the gods could move, and this place must have had some 
decoration. This gives, on Chamonard’s theory, three linea of decoration 
above one another, which in Diirpfeld’s plan is reduced to two, and this 
agrees with the double scena, and double parascenium mentioned in the 
Insoriptions. 

Dérpfeld then examines the arguments of Chamonard based on the 
theatres of Asia Minor. This portion of his article has been expanded in 
Athen. Mitth. SOXTI, pp. 459 ff, and may be omitted here. In conclusion he 
considers certain arguments drawn from the inseriptions. Aoydioy in in- 
scriptions of the third and second centuries means the roof of the prosce- 
niom. The very rarity of the word shows it was not o part of the theatre 
like orchestra and «cena, The wooden staircase mentioned was probably 
inside the seena; nothing shows it led from the orchestra to the top of 
the proscenium, The marble parascenium in an inscription of 209 nc. 
must refer to an older scene, as the present one has no parasceniumn, and a 
marble structure could not be puton the angles of a colonnade. To sum 
up: The plan of the aeena, and particularly the prolongation of the colon- 
nie on the four sides of the seena—the division of the proseenium by 
tivaxes into three compartments which could represent three houses — 
finally the mention in the inseriptions of an upper and lower decoration — 
ue so many proofs that at Delos, a8 in general in Greek theatres, actors 
and chorus played together in the orchestra. 

The Greek Theatre of Vitruvius.—In Athen. Minh, XXII, pp. 
450402, with phox, W. Dorpfeld discusses Vitruvins’s account of the 
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Grevk theatre. ‘That Vitruvius is not speaking of the ancient theatre, but 
of those of his own time, is clear from his rules for building, and the general 
view has been that his description applies to the later theatres in Greece, 
belonging to the Hellenistic period. The belief in this view led Dérpfeld 
and Reisch to assume an error in Vitruvius, since the Greek theatre at no 
time had a raised stage. ‘This was felt to be a weak point in the argument, 
and further consideration haa led Dérpfeld to believe that the assumption of 
au error by Vitruvius is winecessary. Does Vitruvius mean to give rules 
for a Hellenistic theatre like that at Epidauros, when such theatres were 
probably no longer built in Greece, and seem never to have been built in 
Rome”? Or is there another sort of theatre which Vitruvias could deseribe 
as theatrum Groecorun! There is; it is the theatre of Asin Minor, These 
thentres have not yet been sufficiently excavated, but their general type is 
clear, and may be seen from the plan of Termessus (pL x). «At first 
glance they seem to resemble a Roman theatre, but they depart widely in 
details from the rules of Vitruvius for Roman, while closely agieeing with 
his rules for Greek theatres. The characteristic features of these theatres 
are: (1) The sents uniformly form an are greater than 4 samicincle 3 
(2) the orchestra is regularly greater than a semicircle; (8) the parodos is 
an open passage, not vaulted as in the Roman theatres; (4) the stage 1a 
never at the diameter of the orchestra, but always some distance back ; 
(3) the height of the stage is much more than the 5 feet given by Vitruvius 
to the Roman stage, varying from 2.40 m, to 3 m., 1. ¢. from 5 feet to 10 feet; 
(0) the depth varies greatly, sometimes agreeing with the narrow stage of 
“itruvius, and sometimes approaching the broad Roman stage. Tn all these 
points the general agreement with the theatrum Groecorumn ia clear, and this 
becomes atill more evident by comparison of a special theatre, «. g. Termes- 
aus, with the detailed account of Vitruvius, It is to be noted that Vitruvius 
says that in the Roman theatre all performances were on the stage, the 
orchestra being reserved for seats, while in his Greek theatre the acenici 
were on the stage, the thymelici, & ¢. dancers, pantomimists, ete, in the 
orchestra. For the Asiatic theatres this has never been doubted. The 
argument becomes conclusive when it is shown that the Asiatic theatre 
existed in Rome alongside of the rheatrum Latinum. This is proved by the 
passage relating to the ludi seeculares: * Fudoa. . . Jatines in theatre fiqneo 
quand et ad Tiherim A. £2; Graecos Hhamelicns in theatro Pompeio h. ITE; Grae 
cos naticos in theatro quod ext in cireo Fiaminio &. 2.) ~The first theatre is of 
course the Roman type. The theatre af Pompey was copied from that ot 
Mitylene (Tut. Pomp. 42), and as it was used for performances in the 
orchestra it was either of the Hellenistic or Asiatic type, more probably the 
latter. It seems probable that it was this theatre which Vitruvius had im 
mind. The /udi Groeci ostict are most easily widerstoml to be comedies andl 
tragedies, which would be performed according to Greek custom in the oir 
cular orchestra, and for this the staveless Flaminian cirous, across one end 
of which a omyry could be erected, furnished the best place, 
Certain objections may be brought against this view. (a) The dimen- 
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sions of the stage do not agree exactly, as in most theatres the stage is 
somewhat lower and broader than the rules allow. Such variations occur 
also im the ease of the low Roman stage and the Hellenistic proscenium. 
(6) This does not agree with Dirpfeld’s old view of jnitio proseaenii and 
scoenoe froma, but a comparative examination of the two Vitruvian theatres 
shows that these terms ore best explained as the front and back of the 
Asiatic stage, the latter ineluding the columns which decorated the back of 
the stage. (c) If the top of the Hellenistic proscenium could not serve ns 
a stage, is not the Asiatic stage too high and small? As to the height, in 
many Asintic theatres the lowest row of seats waa but little below the stage 
level; in the others, the lower rows can only haye been good seats when 
performances were given in the orchestra. As to breadth, the Asiutic thea- 
tres being larger would have stages deeper than the Hellenistic proscenia 
even according to the rules of Vitruvius, and in fact the depth is usually 
greater than is prescribed by these rules. None is less than 3.50 m. deep, 
(d) Can Vitruvius coll this building theatrum Graecorum? As the theatre 
in Rome which differed from the theatrwn Latinum and was used for fudi 
Graeei was copied from a Greek theatre, the name is appropriate, He had 
no need to speak of the Greek theatre without o stage, as he is concerned 
only with the buildings familiar in Rome. 

It remains to consider the origin of the Asiatie type. This cannot yet be 
definitely settled as we do not know the exact time of the transformation 
from the old Greek or the Hellenistic form. It seems likely that the trans 
formation was due to the loss of the chorus. In Italy this led to a small 
orchestra and broad stage, which was low in order that it might be visible 
from seats in the orchestra. In Asia Minor both parts were used for per- 
formances, but the high stage must have interfered with the view from the 
lowest seats. It was probably chosen for two reasons. Under a low stage 
there was no rooin available, unless a cellar waa dug, and in particular there 
could be no door into the orchestra. With a high stage there was a wait- 
ing Place for dancers, gladiators or even the beasts, but this space in new 
buildings is always left undecorated and in this differs from the prosoenia 
of Hellenistic theatres, The other reason is the ease with which a Hellenis 
tie proscenium could be altered into an Asiatic stage. ‘The widening of the 
proscenitm was effected either by building a new wall in the orchestra, or 
the scucnae grove was moved back, in which case the old columns of the pro- 
scenlum served to support the stage. As the high stage made the lower 
seats undesirable, they were removed, or in new buildings the seats were not 
carried down to the level of the orchestra. This made it possible to shut off 
the eemisira by a barrier, which would be needed in the gladiatorial shows 
anil wild beasts’ fights which took place in the orchestra of Asiatic theatres. 
This development is made clear by a diagram (fig. 3). Vitruvius's testimony 
therefore cannot be used for the reconstruction of either the old Attic or the 
Hellenistic theatre, and this removes the last ground for believing in a stage 
for the Greek theatre. No theatre in Greece ever had a stage except aa a 
result of Roman rebuilding. 
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SCULPTURE 

A Neglected Mycenaean Monument. —In fC. XX, pp. 5-14, pl i, 
S. Keinach calls attention to a neglected work of Mycenaean art, found near 
Amyelae and published by Caylus (Aveweil, I, pl ii). It is gold, alloyed 
with silver, about @ em. long ond 3 em. high, and represents a stag cow- 
chant, with long horns which meet at the tips, forming on ellipse. The 
likeness to the pair of gold stags found by Schliemann at Mycenne is strik- 
ing. Though Caylus knew nothing of Mycennean art, he recognized that 
this work waa not Gereck. His firat thought was that it resembled the 
Seythian antiquities, and Later in considering the question of Egyptian 
origin, he decides it may have been made in another country under Egy 
tint influence. His final contlosion is that it may be » Persian work. He 
thus anticipated the three views as to the foreign origin of Mycennean art, 
of course substituting Persian fur the Assyrian and Babylonian ort of which 
he was ignorant. A gold stag very like this was published by Nicholas 
Witsen in 1602 in his book Nord-ea-Qost Tartarye. Many other analogous 
specimens have been found in the Caucasus and Crimea, die undoubtedly to 
the Tonian influence, which was the heir of the Mycenaean ood the parent 
of the barbarian art. This stag from Amyclae after the death of Caylus 
passed in some way to the Musee Charles X, and was inventoried among 
the Persian objects, The body was stolen in 1830, but the bead is «till in 
the Louvre, and is published by Perrot and Chipiex, V, p. 891, fig. D4, 
though with much hesitation, as a work of Persian art. 

Metopes of the Treasury of Bicyon at Delphi.—At the meeting 
of the French School ot Athens, February 26, 1500, Th. Homolle read a 
paper on the Metopes of the Treasury of Sieyon, which ts reported in 
BCH. XX, pp. 657-075, and illustrated by pls. x-xi, and a cut in the text. 
Pausanias mentions this Treasury first after entering the eastern gate and 
the name has been given to the first building reached, thongh there are no 
other grounds for the identification, for the Sicyon stone is used in other 
buildings, and the pointed inscriptions, like those on the Treasury of Coidus, 
are in the Delphic alphabet. The building is rectangular, in the form of an 
archaic Dorie temple in antis, 84m. x 6.95 mand with the portico toward 
the east. ‘The foundations on the east and south are made up of remains of 
older boildings. Six sealptured slabs have been found, five of which are 
described in detail and illustrated. One represents a wild boar advancing 
with lowered head, and shows traces of painted inseription [H]Y2 KA 
[AYAONIOS|. Another shows a bull carrying a woman on his back. The 
third is very fragmentary, bit seems to have shown & ram earrying a draped 
ficure. ‘The fourth shows three men marching toward the nght, and proba- 
bly a fourth figure has disappeared. All wear the same costume, and sre in 
the same position, Each carries two lances over the left shoulder, and a 
third horizontally in the right hand. In the background is a herd of cattle, 
represented os moving three abreast, the heads appearing in front of each 
warrior. At the left. of the first and second figures are painted KASTOP | 
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and |AA®, ‘The fifth relief representa the bow and beak of a ship, with 
the cordage and other details carefully worked out. On the deck are two 
figures, playing on musical instruments. At the left of this is a horseman 
én face. There are traces of a similar figure at the right. Between the hens 
of the musicians is written OPOAS, and at the left are traces of other 
letters. The sixth and seventh slabs are very fragmentury, but one seems to 
have had a representation of another ship. The slabs are certainly metopes, 
and therefore each contains a single scene. Number 4 is evidently the return 
of the DNoscuri and Apharidae with the Arcadian booty, and No. & belongs in 
the Arcouautic story, representing Orpheus and, probably, the Dioseuri. The 
boar belongs to a scene from the Calydonian hunt, No. 2 shows the rape of 
Europa, and No, 3 seems to have represented Helle on the ram, as the folds 
seer those of a woman's garment. The Dioscuri were worshipped at Sicyon, 
and the lance of Meleager was preserved in the temple of Apollo in the same 
city. The Thessalian, Cretan, and Boeotian legends also are not inexplicable, 
especially in view of the policy of Cleisthenes, in breaking the connections 
with Argos, and joining Sicyon to Northern Greece. The time about 570 a,c. 
seems to shaw historical conditions most appropriate for the building of 
this Treasury, The place of the discoveries seems to show that the metopes 
had been employed in the building of the embankment, when the late 
Treasury was erected, and to this they doubtless owe the good preservation 
of their eolor. ‘This latter condition seema to show that they had been com- 
pleted but a short time before the destruction of the building. For compari- 
son With these seulptures we have the long series of worka in pervs from 
Selinus, Assos, Athens, Olympia, and Delphi. The material went out of use 
as the marble technique became more general, and the date of the change is 
about 575-560 nc. This is about the date of the Moschophoros of Athena, 
which shows in marble the influence of the poros style. The influence of the 
marble is plainly seen in the later sculptures from Selinus (temple E), and 
even in the pediment of the Megarian Treasury at Olympia, and in the 
poros sculptures from the pediment of the great temple at Delphi. The 
period of sculpture in aoft stone appears to extend from about 650-550 n.c., 
aml the temples of Selinus give us « fourfold series of metopes, In an 
undisputed order of succession, and limited between 625 and 40 nc, The 
sculptures of the Sicyonians at Delphi seem to belong between those of 
temple C and temple F of Selinus, and rather nearer the former than the 
latter. This conclusion is worked out at considerable length and with a 
careful comparison of details. Therefore from historical inductions, and 
from the style of architecture and seulpture, we are led toa point between 
470 and 500 n.c. as the probable time for the execution of these works. As 
tothe “school” in which these works belong, it is of course probable that they 
are the work of a native artist, but they ean scarcely be used to judge of the 
work of a Canachua or Calamis, nor are they differentiated from other works 
in soft stone by such striking peculiarities as to enable us to form a notion of 
the specific characteristics of the Sicyonian art. In all the contemporary 
works in this material, the resemblances in style and types produce a general 
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effect of uniformity, rather than of a number of sharply differentiated local 
achools. 

Bronze Apollo from Delphi.—On January 15, 1896, P. Perdrizet 
presented to the Int. de Corr, Hell, photographs of the bronze statue found 
at Delphi in July, 1594 (2.0.47, XVII, p. 195). It is an “ Apollo” of the 
second style, about 0.40 m. high, lacking the base, left arm, and right hand. 
In spite of the damage wrought by oxidization, the monument is important 
in the history of archaic art. It seems slightly older than the * Apollo” of 
Naxos in Berlin (Arch. Zeit. 1870, Taf. vii). Unlike the other archaic 
male statues it has a necklace ond bulla, f urthermore the feet are in sandals, 
and the arrangement of the hair is unusaally eormplicated. In view of these 
facts, the figure must represent Apollo éxyfoAos. The achool cannot be 
determined, as there is nothing conclusively in favor of either Peloponuesus 
or Ionia. (8.C.H. XX, pp. 02-04.) 

Bronze Statuette from Delphi.—In B.C... XXI, pp. 160-155, pls. 
x-xi, P. Perdrizet publishes a bronze statuette found in June, 1505, at Delphi. 
It represents a young man, nude, beardless, the weight of the body resting 
on both feet, the arme at the sides, The whole figure ig well preserved, and 
shows a freshness and intelligence rare in the earliest Greek work. There 
+s also no trace of the archaic smile. The hair is arranged in plaits, which 
cover the ears aud fall to the middle of the neck, in 4 fashion recalling 
some of the Egyptian types; the same fashion is found on the gold plates 
of Camirus, and on bronzes of the Acropolis, In a somewhat less marked 
form it occurs on the Apollo of Tenea,. That thia can be considered o mark 
af the “Rhodian school” Perdrizet vigorously denies, maintaining that in 
the ease of such ancient bronzes the only clue to the origin is furnished by 
dedicatory inscriptions. Resides the hair, the girdle around the waist of an 
otherwise nude figure calla for attention. Such a girdle ts found on statuettes 
of Olympia, and also on several bronzes from Delphi, of which five are 
‘iiustrated in this article. On the metope of the Treasury of Sicyon, Poly- 
dences wears such # girdle under his chlamys. All these occurrences are on 
warriors, and thus the girdle appears to correspond to the Homeric pirpy: 
A aimilar girdle, evidently of metal, is around the waist of an archaic 
# Apollo,” foond at Deloa (fig. 4), which has wrongly been ealled a torso of 
a woman ina close-fitting chiton, indicated by color, ‘The holes at the waist 
ef the Nuxian colossus seem to show that it, too, wore such a girdle. This 
belt is also indionted on the wasp-waisted personages of Mycenaean art, 
both men and women, Two fragments of metal plating for such girdles 
seem to have been found in the Mycenaean tombs of the lower city, but 
ordinarily the Mycennean belt seems to have been of leather, Only one later 
example is known in a bronge belt with leather lining from Euboea ( Brocnd- 
sted, Bronzes of Siris, pl. vil, p. 41). If this is a pirpy, the same explanation 
may be needed for a number of belt-plates, or bronze belts found in Italy, 
and even in the Tyrol. The Naxian Apollo, the Delian torso, the Sieyonian 
metope, and this statuette, all belong wear the beginning of the sixth century, 
and show the survival of the ancient defensive armor, In o note Perdriset 
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points out that the exceedingly good preservation of the poros sculptures of 
the Treasury of Sicyon can only be explained by a very early reconstruction 
of the firat building, to which the sculptures belong. The second building 
was erected ono high base made of the remains of a small Dorie building 
of pares. This second building is the one seen by Pausanias. The metopes 
eould not hawe kept their ehuury) cutting and original etirfnce had they been 
exposel for centuries to the climate of Delphi. 

Vase in Form of a Double Head.—In the Wonuments Grees, Nos. 
43-95, pp. S07, pla xvi, xvii, 3 figs. M. Collignon publishes the terra-cotta 
vase in the Louvre, Inventory No. C. A. 518. Furtwiingler’s assertion (Cosmo 
polis, 111, Angust 8, 1894, p. 579), that the vase is a forgery, is disproved. 
The clay appears to be Corinthian, but Cleomenes, who signs the vase, calls 
himself an Athenian. That an Athenian waa working at Corinth explains at 
euce the fact that he mentions his native city and certain peculiarities of 
the inscription. The vase is a work of sculpture rather than of ordinary 
pottery. One face of the double head is that of a bearded man, the other 
that of a woman. The mouth of the vase forms o sort of “polus.” The 
fernale head resembles some of the marble works found among pre-Persian 
remains on the Acropolis of Athens. The male head hus no such close 
analogies, but would naturally be assigned to the latter part of the sixth 
century a.c., which is doubtless the date of the vase. The male head wears 
a wreath of myrtle, the female a stephane. Possibly Dionysus and Cora are 
represented. : 

Pediment Sculptures of the Old Temple of Athena.—In «Athen. 
Mitth, XXL, pp. 60-112, pls. iii-v, H. Schrader gives a very detailed 
account of the partial recovery of the Gigantomachia, which ocenpied the 
pediment of the old Athena temple on the Acropolis. Tha fragments were 
scattered all over the Acropolis, but their identification has not been hard, 
owing to the quality of the stone and the size of the figares. Four figures 
have been reconstructed. (1) Athena, in the costume of the archaic maid- 
ens of the Acropolis, but with the sepia over her left shoulder, mivancing 
against a follen giant. With her left hand she grasps the rod which sup 
ported the plume of his helmet, and with her right she prepares to thrust 
him through with the spear. (2) The opponent of Athena, who has fallen, 
the left leg stretched along the ground, the right sharply bent, as if in an 
attempt to rise. The upper part of the body is somewhat twisted, so as 
to bring the breast into full front, the left arm seems to have rested on the 
shivld, and the right hung lifeless. (3) The figure in the right corner, a 
giant who hos fallen on his right knee, his left leg stretched along the 
ground, with his right hand striving to lift himself, while his left seems to 
have held o shield over his head. (4) The corresponding figure from the 
left corner, also o fallen giant in strict symmetry with his comrade, He 
kneels on the left knee, the right leg outstretched, the left hand on the 
ground, while the right arm seems to have held the sword either to give or 
parry o final stroke. It is also possible to any that there were two other 
figures, olao symmetrical, and represented in the act of siniding forward, 
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as is clear from the fragments of feet, which are about all that give 
any clue. 

The execution of the figures is unequal. Athena and hor adversary are 
very carefully worked, even the backs smoothed and finished, witle in other 
eases only the roughest modelling is given to'the parts which were to he 
concealed, Color is not employed for the flesh, nor large masses of drapery, 
but is used for the border of Athena’s garment, the aegis, the armor, and 
the hair showing a marked departure from the technique of the earlier pores 
sculptures. 

The composition of the group seems to require Athens and her antago 
nist in the centre, next her on each side probably a god ndvancing against 
a partly defeated giant, and in the corners the fallen giants, These appear 
to fill the space required, though of two figures no fragments have yet been 
found. It isto be noticed that the giants are here naked, armed only with 
shield and helmet, not as on the Treasury of the Megurians at Olympia in 
full armor. ‘This work also first shows us the youthful giant, in the figure 
in the left corner, ‘The artist has not sacrificed the life of his scene to the 
desire for strict symmetry, as has been done in the Aeginetan sculptures, 
but has followed the old plan of breaking up the battle scene into imili- 
<idual contests. Tis work is more antique, but more effective, than the 
Aevinetan pediments. It is plainly intended to have the effect of a relief; 
so fur as possible the legs are in profile, the bodies in full frout. 

The work is not eo careful in detail, but treats the bodies rather os 
masses, though in general with securacy: an exception is the exceedingly 
lifelike treatment of the feet. The style shows the same general character- 
istics which ean be seen in the pores sculptnres, and which distinguishes 
the early Attic from the Chinn school. This work belongs in that period 
when the Attic artists had learned the marble technique, many fine points 
of style and some mannerisms from the Chinns, without loss of their own 
love of general effect. It must be older than the votive statue of Euthy- 
dicua, or the boy's head, and according to the date assigned these, it will 
belong to the end or middle of the sixth century B.C. 

Archaic Bronze Tripod from Athens. — In 8.C.H. XX, pp. 401-422, 
pl. i and i dis, A. de Ridder discusses a bronze group found on the Acropolis 
at Athens, and already noticed in bis Catalogue dee bronzes trowees ew 
'Acropale, No. TH0, fig. 260, pl. v, pp. 8-255, The group is composed of 
four figures, but of the one to the left, only the lower part remains. It stands 
on o fiat base, which rests on an arch, broken at both sides. In the spaces 
between the ends of the base and the arch are protomae of Achelous. The 
buck is hollow, and the whole waz evidently attached to some backing. It 
is certainly a part of a tripod of a style found in numbers at Vulei, and sao 
in Magna Graecia. The four personages in the group are moving toward 
the right, though the bodies, as usual im archaic reliefs, are not mn profile. 
tn front is « flute-player, then Heracles, a female figure, and Hermes, clearly 
marked by his winged shoes. In general all the figures wear the Tonic 
chiton and himation; Heracles also wears the lion's akin in the lonic style, 
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but without using the head as a helmet. The figures are heavy and the 
limbs massive, and suggest an art with but littl: elegance, but with a good 
sense of proportion and life, and fond of robust forms. In the companion 
of Heracles it is necessary to recognize Athena, who is also represented 
without attributes on Chaleidian vases, She grasps the right wrist of Hera- 
eles in ber left hond, a gesture denoting command. The group represents 
Heracles brought before Zens, and somewhat shrinking from his glorifica- 
tion, as is the case in other representations of this scene. Hermes is fre- 
quently present at such scenes, and the flute-player is perhaps due to the 
resemblance of the group to inarriage processions, or possibly merely to the 
need of a fourth figure to fill the space. The style of the relief seems to 
point to a date earlier than 550n.c. Fuortwiingler (Olympia, IV, die Bronzen, 
p. 125) has referred to this proup as certainly Etruscan, and it bears a 
decided resemblance to the tripods of Vulci, while the costume, subject, and 
geveral execution recall many works from Etruria. Nor is there reason to 
doubt some import of Etruscan inauufacturers, at least in later times. A 
detailed examination shows that the resemblances are more or less super- 
ficial, The tripods of this form are borrowed by the Etruscans trom Greek 
models, Acheloiis is Oriental and Greek. The apotheosis of Heracles is o 
favorite in archaic Greek art. All the elements of this work may be 
paralleled in Ionian works, An important series of vases and coins shows 
the same heavy forms, and likewise the fondness for balf-homan beings, such 
as Centaurs and Sileni, and for strong heroes like Heracles, who is a 
national god, Ionian as well os Dorian. The centre for this ort is the 
great commercial city of the early Greek world, famed especially for its 
bronzes. Chaleis also throngh its colony Cumae exerted a powerful in- 
fluence on Campania, which was filled with its products, and henee it is 
that the tripods of Vuleoi and the Etruscan bronzes recall such Chaloidian 
works a6 this bronze of the Acropolis. 

Statues of Women Clad in the Peplus. — L. Mariani, in the &. Com, 
Rema, 1807, pp. 1195, discusses, with the aid of a number of cuts and 
Plates, the inter-relation mainly of four statues of this type. These four 
statues are (1) one recently transferred to the museum of the Syllogos of 
Candia from its former position in the public garden to the east of the city 
of Canea. It lacks the arms, but has retained the original head. Under 
the peplus appears the Ionic chiton. The right foot projects from under 
the peplus, the left being entirely concealed by its folds; (2) a statue in the 
Boneampagni-Ludovisi collection at Rome (Helbig, Guide, ete,, No. 553). 
The head does not belong ta the tronk. No chiton ia worn under the pep 
lus, and the toes of the left foot appear slightly, as well as about half of the 
right foot. In other respects the Boncampagni statue is a close relative of 
that of Canen; (3) a stutue from Rome in the Jacobsen eollection at Copen- 
hagen. It also lacks head and arms, and shows no trace of the chiton. 
The main difference between this statue and the other two ta in the pose, 
the weight in the Copenhagen figure being inclined toward the right leg 
instead of resting on the left; (4) statue of Athena in the Museo dello 
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Terme at Rome, Incking also head and arms, and wearing a scaly aegis over 
the peplos ([Marint-Vagliert | (Suida del Museo delle Terme, Sala, H 2, No. 6, 
invent. No. 720; Helbig, Guide, No. 1029). Mariani analyzes the cos- 
tume of the Canea statue down to minute details, ond compares carefully 
the others among themselves and with this, coming to the conclusion that 
the four statues display two groups marking each a separate step in. the 
development of the general type. The Canea statue is apparently the latest 
of all. In the same group with it belongs the Boneampagni statue. Next 
to it, but in another group, comes the Copenhagen statue, and beside it the 
Athena of the Museo delle Terme, Furtwiingler has already pointed out 
the resemblance between this statue and the figures from the temple of 
Zena at Olympia ( Meisterwerke, p. G52, ete.), and Mariani intends to speak 
further on this topic, after diseussing other unpublished sculptures of a 
similar type. 

Votive Reliefs in the Acropolis Museum. — The fragments of small 
terracotta votive tablets found in the soil of the Acropolis near the Par- 
thenon, are of the same manufacture, evidently local, as the terra-cotts figures 
of the Acropolis Museum. The reliefs, which are carefully painted in gay 
colors, represent, in the majority of eases, Athena, tn four types, three 
seated, one standing. ‘They give the successive characters developer! by the 
goddess, with the progress of the city she personified, from the Ergane, 
girl in indoor dress, seated and spinning,—perhaps the character af the 
cataguse of Praxiteles (Plin. N, H. XXXIV), —to the victorious Polias and 
the Promachua, armed and mounting ber chariot. They may have been 
dedicated, like the phiale of a later inseviption, by the ergastinae on the 
completion of their task, but they give no evidence of 4 separate temple of 
Athena Ergane. The style, sometimes intentionally archaic, suggests a date 
of about 500 mc. The aegis is of the older, cloak-like type, with simple, 
notched border. The snakes and scales were developed after the gorgoneion 
had been transferred from shield to aegis, in accordance with the Argive 
version of the Medusa story. .A few fragments have other subjects, a lyre- 
player, perhaps Apollo, and a Heracles, still probably dedicated to Athena. 
(C. A. Hurtros, J.4.5. October, 1897, pp. 300-118; 10 ents.) 

Vase-painting of a Statue. —In Rim. Mitth. XU, pp. 415-J22, FE. Peter- 
sen publishes o drawing of a lost red-figured vase, representing o citizen 
anluting in passing a statue of Athena on top of a low column, ‘This statue 
of Athena is evidently drawn from the statuette now in the Acropolis 
museum at Athens ("Eq. "“Apy. 1887, wiv. 8), which once oeeupied the top 
af a column, and has been recognized as on connecting link between the 
sculptures of Olympia and the work of Phidins. The vase shows some 
slight divergencies from the statue im pose and costume, whieh are in geu- 
eral unessential, while the change in the direction of the head is required 
by the desire to have the goddess look toward her worshipper. The exact 
date of the statue is in dispute, but so far na can be judged from the draw- 
ing the vase seems rather later than the Persian invasion. In conclusion 
Petersen calle attention to the continuance of the custom of placing statues 
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on somewhat lofty columns, and suggests that the Thorn-Extractor of the 
Capitol was intended for such a position. 

Bion of Miletus.—In A.C. XOX, pp. 654-057, is a summary of a paper 
by P. Perdrizet on Bion of Miletus, read before the French School at 
Athens, February 13,1500. The offering of Gelon, son of Deinomenes, for 
the victory of Himera consisted of a tripod of gold and a Nike, the work of 
Bion, aon of Thodornus of Miletus. The artist is the eighth in the list of 
famens men of this name in Diog. Laert. [V, 58. Polemon, who is cited 
by Diogenes, must have mentioned him in his book against Adnens, and 
probably in connection with this monument as he was familiar with Delphi. 
The silence of Pansanias is easily explained, as the golden tripod and Nike 
had probably been destroyed long before, and the front of the pedestal was 
eovered by the stelae soldered to it in later times, when its conspicuous 
position made it the famous place for honorary decrees. Bion of Miletus 
is to be distinguished from the Bion of Clazomenae or Chios, who ta teuth 
on the list of Diogenes, and was a contemporary of Hipponax. This artist 
must be half a century earlier than the Milesian. The latter was probably 
a worker in gold, and the offering of Gelon his only large work, 50 that it is 
natural that only through it should his name be known. 

Bronze Statuette from Delphi.— At a session of the French School at 
Athens, March 24, 1506, P. Perdrizet exhibited o bronze statuette found 
at Delphi in August, 1595. It represents a nude young man, the hair 
arranged in the crobylus. The attitude shows vigorous, even violent action, 
though as the left hand and foot and the base ore missing the interpreta- 
tion is not ensy. It is not a boxer or archer, but is very possibly from a 
group representing the struggle between Apollo and Heracles for the tripod, 
a4 the attitude is exactly that of the god in the monuments with this scene. 
The bronze is one of the moet important monuments of the end of the 
archaic period, and may be compared with the statuette of the Acropolis 
(A.C. AVI, pls. v-vii), but the Delphian figure is somewhat later, and 
recalls the figures of the best vases of the severe style. It belongs about the 
year 470 n.c., and is to be attributed to the Aeginetan school, or to an 
Athenian working under Aeginetan influence. (8.0.4. XX, pp. 701-702.) 

The Tiibingen Bronze Statuette.—In F.C.H. XXT, pp. 211-255, A. 
de Ridder discusses the bronze statuette at Tubingen, already restored by 
Hauser (74, Arch. J. 1387, pp. 05-107; 1893, pp. 152-203) os a hoplitodrome, 
and attributed to Critins and Nesiotes. De Ridder accepts the restoration 
with a shield and the interpretation in general, but differs as to the expla- 
nation of the attitude, and in connection with this point considers several 
problems connected with Greek agonistios. (1) The worif of the statuette. 
An examination of the yasea with similar figures shows that none agree 
exactly with the bronze, and that they represent the contestanta turning in 
the GiavAos, or stopping at the finish, This figure is clearly not engaged in 
arace. The starting-point of the explanation must be the equal bending 
of the knees, and this gesture is found not only in charioteers, but in leapers. 
The statuette represents a hoplitodrome in the act of preparing to leap. 
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The vases show that the armed ronners advanced by a series of leaps, for the 
heavy shield impeded regular notion. Hence the need of training in leap 
ing. ‘The attitude of the hoplitodrome is never that of the ordinary runner. 
In speaking of the er rote of Epicharinus, which has been connected with 
this bronze, Pausanins (1,25, 9) anys “Emyapivov . . . GwAtrodpopety doc 
gurros, t. ¢. the figure was not on the course, but in some act of training, that 
is, he was probably practising the leap, (11) The leap itself is then dis 
cussed, and a number of vases, representing ephebi naked and without 
attributes, who appear to await a signal and somewhat resemble our bronze, 
are examined, and the attitudes of the fures are discussed and interpreted. 
(111) The vowAgyf is next considered, and Hauser’s explanation of two 
vases, which he believes represent the start. Both men carry the shield 
and stoop far forward, and seem to grasp a cord near the ground. The 
attitude 1 not the same, and the vases conmot represent the same scene. 
In one case the line is not on the ground, but partly raised, and passes 
between the legs of the man, which is impossible in «a barrier to insure o 
fair-start. The line on this vase must be a spear, in epite of the somewhat 
awkward position, though it is the same os that in which Eros carries a 
lance, and is found on other vases. A vase of Epictetus (fig. 4) shows 
a watrior picking up a lanee. The other vase where the line seems to be on 
the ground shows not the starting-point, aa the position is too constrained and 
unnatural, bat rather a sort of calisthenic exercise. Of the other vases cited 
by Hauser, one represents a similar exercise, the other probably a kneeling 
hoplite, the absence of the spear being due to carelessness, (IV) The 
theory of Hauser that the races in armor covered four lengths of the sta- 
dium, of which the first and last were ron with helmet and shield, and 
the second and third without the shield, which was left st the first turn 
and taken wp at the third, is then examined. It rests entirely on a Munich 
vase, which de Ridder explains as ephebi exercising in the palaestra, and the 
mine interpretation is given to other similar seenes which Houser haa cited. 
The conclusion is reached that the course for races in armor was the dGunsAos, 
as is indicated by the somewhat vague literary testimony. (V) The 
conclusion of the article is a discussion of the connection of the bronze with 
the votive offering of Epicharinus on the Acropolis. ‘The analogies to 
the bronze have all been found on Attic vases, and there is nothing in the 
abeenee of greavyes, or the shape of the helmet, which is inconsistent with 
the supposition that it is the work of an Athenian artist. The forms of the 
body and face recall a bronze of the Acropolis, already interpreted by de 
Ridder as a high jumper (Daremberg and Saglio, Diet. Ant. s.r, Halter, p. 6). 
The head of the Tibingen bronze olso reenlls the large bronze head of 
the Acropolis. The two Acropolis bronxes (Nos. 750 and T68) sre“ Attic 
Aeginetan,” i. ¢. Attic, for the Aeginetan artists ore also in close relations 
with the Athenian potters, The date of the statuette seems to be the very 
beginning of the fifth century, not Inter than the large head. We know 
too little of the work of Critiug ond Nesiotes to be sure that this statuette 
does not represent their style. We have on one side a signed work which 
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is lost, and on the other an anonymous work which is preserved, both deal- 
ing with the same subject and nearly contemporary in time, In any ease 
the bronze is nota copy, but at most a very free imitation. ‘The race in 
armor was a late addition to the games. It was adopted at Olympia 
in 520 mc. and at Delphi in OW) p.c. Tt seems to have become popular at 
ones, for it is found on vasea which are nearly contemporary with the date 
of its introduction at Olympia. 

Bronze Statuette from Girgenti.— Iu the A. Arch. RAXI, LOOT, pp. 
397-332, pls. xvii, xviii, F. Cumont publishes a bronze statuette from (iir- 
genti representing an armed man. The armor consists of shield, helmet, 
breastplate, and greaves. The warrior also wears a belt and short tunic. In 
his raised right hand he holda a curved object which may possibly be a frag- 
ment of a bow, though this is not likely. The shield has nearly the form of 
the “ Hoeotian shield " familiar on coins ond vases. The helmet hos a high 
erest. ‘The figure is too slender, and the artist has not represented the nude 
very successfully. The accessories are given with great care. Tho style 
of the work is archaic, but anu exact date cannot be given. Perhaps this is 
a local imitation of Etruscan work, if it be not actually the work of on 
Etruscan artist. It is hard to decide this question, for the type of armed 
man (“ Mars") seems to have been borrowed by the Etruscans from Greece 
in the first place. 

An Argive Bronze in the British Museum.—In the Afonwments 
Grecs, Nos. 24-25 (1595-97), pp. 1-8, pl. xv, A. Joubin publishes and dis- 
enssea a bronze statuette in the British Museum which once served os the 
support of a cireular mirror. The statuette represents a nude youth lold- 
ing un oil bottle in his right hand. The right arm is extended obliquely 
toward theright. The left arm does not hang straight down, but is slightly 
bent at the elbow, so that the hand is held somewhat before and to the left 
of the baldy. The action is not graceful, but shows the artist's desire to 
represent natural movement. Comparison with other works shows that this 
stutuette is a product of the Argive school about 450 mc. 

The Hast Pediment of the Temple of Zeus at Olympia. — The usual 
arrangement of the figures, with Pelops in the southern half and Oenomais 
in the northern half of the pediment, not only is contrary to the natural 
interpretation of the words of Pausanias (V, x, 6), but requires both these 
figures to turn their backs on the central figure, Zeus, Rather, Oenomaiis 
stood at his right, about to pour an offering on on altar which filled the 
racant space on that side where the mantle of the god is closely drawn in. 
Toward this altar Zeus inclines his head. Sterope, behind her husband and 
closer te the baekeround, held in her missing right hand the phiale which 
she wos aboul to pass to him. This is the moment of “ preparation” which 
Pausanins says was represented. In contrast to the calmness of the king 
and queen, Pelopa and Hippodamia,on the other side, are turned slightly 
away from each other and look down, in troubled thought. Their confed- 
erate Myrtilus, who sat in front of the horses of Oenomaiis, is, of the 
three sitting figures, neither the thoughtful old man, for whom there is not 
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room behind Sterope, nor the unconcerned vouth, but the man, in uneasy 
attitude leaning on his goad, who locks anxiously at the central group. 
The two kneeling men, who fit the space behind the horses and who held 
teins, ure the two grooms who attended the king’s horses, On the other 
side, the old man, who beld a goad and reins, is Cillas, the charioteer of 
Pelops, and sits behind the horses, The liueeling girl, whose dress Pausa- 
nias mistook for the charioteer’s tunic, is Hippowdamia'’s servant; kneeling 
before her mistress and preparing her for the race. Of the remaining 
figures, thoae reclining in the corners are not river gods,—a Hellenistic 
conception,—but represent the public as interested spectators; and the 
sitting youth, to be placed behind Cillas, turning toward one of these speo- 
tators, is Pelops’s servamt. 

Although this arrangement is the result only of study of the figures them- 
selves, It is surprisingly confirmed by the records of the places where the 
fragments were found. Of the five groups, all near the front of the temple 
in which they oceurred, those to the south of the middle contained no pieces 
here assigned to the northern half of the pediment and those te the north 
consisted almost entirely of such pieces, 

The nice balance, not more of physical mass and line than of thought 
atid emotion, the skilful blending of the separate groups, as by the upward 
look of Myrtilus and the action of the slave before her mistress, place the 
composition far im advance of the Aeginetan groups, with their conventional 
symmetry, aud tnake it a worthy forerunner of the Parthenon pediments. 
(K. WeantoKe, Jb. Arch. J. 1897, pp. 169-14; 14 cuts.) 

So-called Sappho Head. — In 1489 M. Heron de Villefosse bought in 
Rome for the Louvre a female head in marble of the socalled Sappho 
type, Which was said to come from Cagli near Urbino, ‘This head forms 
the subject of au article by E. Pottier in B.¢'.H, XX, pp- Ho-155, pls. xvii, 
xvill. The discussion is divided into three parts. (1) The date. The head 
bears o close resemblance to the figure in the Parthenon frieze behind 
Aphrodite, commonly called Peitho. A detailed comparison of the two 
leads is made with the aid of pl. xviii, and the striking likeness in general 
ud the differences in detail carefully pointed out. A further comparison 
of the two leads with the Sappho Albani shows on accentuation of these 
differences. The Louvre head still shows traces of archaic style. It may 
be sail to represent the daughter or granddaughter of the lust from the 
Acropolis commonly connected with the basis of Euthydicus. (Collignon, 
Seulpture greeque, 1, pl. vi.) The school is clearly Attic, and the head with 
thie séxpupadog in the Louvre belongs toa type which can be traced in the 
reliefs of Thamous and in the grave monuments. It represents a type ere- 
wed by the Attic school in the fifth century, about 450-440 nc. (11) Is 
it original or eopy? ‘That the aneients made exact mechanical copies is 
known, But the copyist always uses the technical means of his time, and, 
however close his imitation, can be detected hy some slight incongruities, 
A modern painter does not give an exact copy of Bottioelli. A close exami- 
nation of thi Louvre head shows that it possesses the technical peculiarities 
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of the fifth century, and nothing that points to o later date. The marlle 
also appears Greek, though on this point Potter expresses himself with 
great caution. The head appears to be an original Greek work of the fifth 
century, and deserves to rank among the most beautiful pieces in the 
Louvre, (IIT) Is it Sappho? For this name there is no evidence that will 
hear exatvination. Even if the coins of Mitylene afford a safe clue, they 
show a great variety of coiffure, and the xexpi@aAos is a style of headdress 
which the monuments of the fifth century show could be worn by women in 


all conditions of life. In conclusion Pottier expresses himself strongly 


against the prevailing habit of assigning works to definite artista, and 
insists that our ambition should be limited to classification of ancient 
works by epochs and sehools, without attempting to determine their authors. 

Athena Lemnia.—In the Sitzungaber. Min. Acad, 1897, pp. 280-292, A. 
Furtwiingler publishes a relief from Epidaurus upon whieh Athena is repre- 
sentert holding « helmet in her hand, In spite of some differences this 
Athena resembles the type claimed by Furtwiingler, Masterpieces, pp. 4-24, 
as that of the Athena Lemnia. The relief is Attic work of a date about 400 
wc, The other figure of the relief isa man leaning on his staff. His riglat 
hand touches the helmet which Athena holds, Possibly this is Hephaestus, 
and in that case, as Hephaestus is the patron deity of Lemnos, the relief may 
stand in some close relation to the Lemoian cleruchs and the Athena Lemuia. 

Leaping Amazon restored as Diana.— l/r. &. Ricci ealls attention 
to a statue in the Royal Museum at Turin, of which the only antique part 
ia a draped female torso of green basalt. This has been restored at some 
unknown period in black Piedmontese marble to represent Diana. The 
restoration is manifestly wrong, and apparently purposely so (cf. Diitechke’s 
Antite Bild. in Oberital, TV, p. 52, no. 80). The figure was that of on 
Amazon in the act of springing to horse toward her left by the help of her 
lance, which was grasped by the right hand high above the head, and by 
the left midway of the thigh at the left side. Of this third (Phidian %) type 
of Amazon tio examples are extant that preserve the head; but sufficient of , 
the neck of the Turin torso is left to justify the author in proposing to 
depart from Michaelis's conjectural restoration ao far as to represent the 
head as turned somewhat to the left and downward, 25 at the moment of 
the leap. (Rend. Ace. Lineei, 1857, pp. 320-991.) 

Two Stelac from Cynosarges. —‘I'wo fragmentary stelae, of Pentelic 
marble, were found in the excavation of the British School, at Cynosarges, 
in the winter of LSii—D. 

The first, belonging to a group described by Kohler in the Athen. Mitth. 
for 1885, has a rectangular top with pediment and acroteria in relief, and 
pilasters at the side. The sculpture shows only the upper part of the figure 
of a woman who has hair Hike that ef Hegeso and holds her mantle out in 
front with the straight, stiff fingers of the left hand. There is room for 
another figure at the right. The inscription Z]rpotx[Aew or K]ryoer[Acuz, 
has the Ionic H and four-barred sigma. The style suggests a date not long 
before the Peloponnesian War. 
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The second stele, which is Inter, has lower relief and no pilasters. A 
woman is seated, in the attitude of mourning, with chin reating on the right 
hand and right elbow supported by the left hand, while beside her chair 
stands a bearded man clasping the hand of a third figure, of which searcely 
anything remains. The woman looks up at this last figure, which probably 
represented the person commemorated. The grouping is peculiar, one figure 
being seated and not taking part in the clasping of hands. The combina- 
tion of the mourning attitude with the upward look, iteelf not common 
before the fourth century, instead of the bent head, is also to be noticed. 
The manner in which the drapery hangs from the woman's shoulder ts 
characteristic of the end of the fifth century (ef. the atelé of Tynnins at 
Athens). (C. E. Engan, J.H.S8. 1897, I, pp. 1742; 1 plate.) 

Draped Aphrodite.— At the meeting of the Academy of Inscriptions, 
July 9, 1897, 5. Reinach showed a photograph of a marble group formerly 
aequired at Athens by M. Piscatory, French Minister, now the property of 
his daughter, Mime. Trabert. This group, representing a draped Aplirocdite 
accompanied by Eros, shows some archaic detaila which seem to support 
Furtwiingler’s opinion that the type of draped Aphrodite goes back to the 
age of Phidias. ((. R. Acad. Insc. 1597, p. 965.) 

The Mausoleum at Halicarnassus.—In Archoeniogia, LV, LSay, 
pe 45-300, Edmond Oldfield diseusses the probable arrangement ond 
signification of the sculptures of the Mausoleum, This paper waa read at 
méetings of the Society of Antiquaries, November 26, December 3 and 10, 
1806, A previous paper (Archaeologica, LIV) treated of the architecture of 
the Mausoleum. Here a change is proposed, reducing the size of the piers 
by which the pyramidal superstructure was supported. The frieze of the 
Amazons is necepted as the frieze of the principal order. The frieze of the 
Centauromachia appears to have been much less in extent than the Amazon 
frieze, and is assigned to asub-podium at the east and west fronts. These 
subjects were chosen on account of the connection of Halicarnassus with 
Troezen, the birthplace of Theseus, The * chariot frieze” is assigned to an 
inner vestibule in the ground story of the building. The great figures of 
Mausolus and Artemisia stood in the chariot on the top of the pyramid, 
Moansolus standing at the right of his wife, holding the reins in his hand. 
The detached equestrian groups are placed at the corners of the sub-podium, 
The semi-colossal female heada numbered 44, 45, 46, 1m the official Grurde fo 
the Movsoleum Room may have belonged to the acroteria of the two gables, 
which perhaps represented the six Carian towns incorporated in Halicarnas- 
sus by Mausolus. To some fragments no definite place can be assigned. 
Much has certainly been lost, including all the bronze figures. Perhaps, too, 
there was o friexe of figures carved separately and attached to a back- 
ground, like the frieze of the Erechtheum, but of this there are no remuins. 
The paper is Hlustrated with pl. xx and five figs. 

The Relief of the Peliades at Berlin. — This is an antique, thoroughly 
worked over by asculptor of the Renaissance, but not, aa Lowy contends, 4 
Tenaissance copy of an antique. 
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The resemblance, pointed cut by Bruun, between the figure of the stand- 
ing Peliad with the sword and the Medea of certain Pompeian and Hereu- 
lanean pictures, where she contemplates the murder of her children, does 
not justify his assumption that this figure in the relief, and not the one with 
harbarie dress who holds the magic box, is Medea; it points rather to tle 
daughter of Pelins as the one whose moral situation most resembles that of 
Medea in the pictures. Indeed, the tracing of characteristic types as applied 
. to individuals in the Atheninn art of the fifth century has been carried too 
far, as for example in the explanations of the east frieze of the Nike temple 
and of the gexds in the Parthenon frieze. The artistic explanation of certain 
attitudes or situations should be found rather in the circumstances than in 
the individual to be represented. 

In comparisons between this and the Orpheus relief, the latter is nsoally 
reckoned the superior composition, but not justly so. It shows neither in 
the grouping nor in the separate figures anything beyond what was common 
property at the time of the Parthenon sculptures; whereas the harmonious 
union of the figures of the two Peliades, the bowed attitude of one and the 
effectiveness of her drapery, are not the product of an ordinary talent. This 
relief shows, in wddition to the charms of time and surroundings common to 
both, that of an original artistic personality. 

Finally, a likeness is to be noted between the standing Peliad and the 
statne on the Acropolis explained by Michaelis and Winter as Procne with 
ltys (v. dank. Denkm. IT, pl. 22), (BR. Kexcnkt vow Straponrrz, June 
(1507) meeting of the Berlin Arch. Soc., Arch. Anz. 1897, IIT, p. 197.) 

A Basrelief from the Palatine.— Dr. [.. Saviguoni, in the B. Com. 
Koma, 1507, pp. 74-102, discusses the aubject and artistic relationship of a 
much-mutilated relief food on the Palatine and wow preserved in the 
Museum of the Thermae at Rome (Guida del Museo delle Terme, p. #0, 
costttin E, sala 2, no. 8; Matz and yon Duhu, Zerstr. antile Bildw. in Hom, 
il, #781). The relief is of Pentelic marble, and displays the character- 
istics of the best Attic art, though itself evidently a copy, and apparently 
of Roman times. It represents three draped female figures, standing close 
together, of whom the one in the centre turna toward the one at the left 
with a gesture of entreaty, while the one at the right turns away from the 
others a4 if in anger or repngnance, The relief corresponds in general 
character, and belongs ina group with the three well-known reliefs of 
Orphens, Eurydice, and Hermes, of Medea and the Poltades, and of Piri- 
thous, Theseus, and Ueracles. Buta very close kinship is traced between 
this relief and the well-known painting on marble from Herculaneum (re 
Produced in an accompanying plate) depicting Leto, Niobe, and Phioehe, 
and at their feet Nesera and Aginia playing jackstones (Misweo Borbonieo, 
AV, 48; Roux, Here. ef Pomp. U1, 17, ete.) This pair of players lina no 
dramatic connection with the rest of the group, which must be precisely 
identified with the group of the Palatine relief, though the psychologio 
motents represented are slightly different. Niohe and Leto have previ- 
ously been friends. But a disagreement has for some reason sprung wp 
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between them. In the relief, Niobe ia appealing to Phoebe for her kind 
offices in bringing about a reconciliation with the offended Leto. In the 
painting a succeeding moment is depicted, where Niobe, under the encour- 
agement and with the interoession of Phoebe, is taking the hand of the vet 
reluctant Leto. The author goes on to point out the precisa reference of 
both relief and painting to an original painting of the school of Polygnotusa, 
and the sanulogies between them and some vase paintings of the best style 
(especially that of Midias; ef. Klein, Vosen mit Meistersignaturen, p. 208), 
which must have drawn their inspiration from the same source. (4. Com. 
Rome, 1897, pp. T4-102; 2 plates, 4+ cuts.) 

The Mantinean Basis.—In W. Amelung’s Die Basis dee Praviteles aus 
Montinea, Miinchen, 1505, which was overlooked in preparing the paper 
J-H.S. 1896, p, 250, certain facts are given as to the cutting of the edges of 
the Mantinean slabs, which prove conclusively that the two muse-slobs 
formed the sides of the basis, the one with the seated muse ot the right hav- 
ing been on the right aide; and the Matsyas slab was the right half of the 
front. another muse-siah, now lost, having formed the left half. (P. Ganp- 
wen, J7.8. 1807, T, pp. 120 £) 

A Group of Eleusinian Divinities.— A combination of the Cora of 
the Villa Albani (Helbig, Fadrer, IT, 395), the statue of o boy at St. Peters- 
burg (Friederichs-Wolters, 217), and the De:ueter from Cherchel (Am. 
Arch. 1897, p. 400) may be taken to represent the group by the elder 
Praxiteles of Demeter, Persephone, and Incchus (Poos. I, 2,4). The as- 
sumption is justified by the resemblance of the group thus formed to that 
of the Eleusinian relief, in which the singular representation of Triptole- 
mus ata boy, without the winged chariot, is due to the direct influence of 
the Praxitelean model. The existence of standing types of Demeter ond 
Cora in the middle of the fifth century is shown in other monuments, «. g. 
the Parthenon metope, Michaélis, II, 19, representing the Eleusinian god- 
desses at their festival. The youthful type of Incchus is exemplified in 
various passages of poctry. (A. KRatewany, June [1807] meeting of the 
Berlin Arch. Soc., Ared, Ane. 1897, LT, p. 140.) 

A So-called “Todtenmahl” Relief with Inscription.—In the 
Sitzungsher, Min. Acad. 1897, pp. 401-114, A. Furtwangler publishes a 
* Todtenmahl ” relief with the insoription: "A ptoroped yp Beuprs, “OAvperiider 
pos dvifeoay Adi “Emirehtio DiA‘@ noi ty pyrpi Tot Geo Pulse xi Tuy “Ayably 
ror Geo juve. The seene ia the usual one, <A bearded male is lying on 
a couch upon whieh sits a draped female. Close by stands a hoy beside a 
erat amphora. In his left hand he holds a phiale, At the left are three 
worshippers, —a man and two women,—no doubt the three who dedicated 
the relief. The recumbent ficure bolds a phiale in one hand, in the other a 
great horn from which a cake projects. Before him stands a table with 
enkes. Zeus "ExcréAcos is here identified with Zeus Pik. He ia no doubt 
identical with Zeus TéAeos. These epithets, as also MeAcyiog and MeAryos, 
belong to a chthonic god. This appears in the cult, and dedications to 
Zeus with these epithets are found in sanctuaries of Asclepius, especially at 
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Munyehia. This relief is Attic work of the fourth century nc. The 
"Ayalhy Try, here called wife of Zeus "EmiréAeos, is usually associated with 
“Ayotos Aaiuo. 

Funerary Group from Alexandria.—In the ©. A. Acad. Jac. 1507, 
pp. 11-319, is a brief description, by M. Collignon, of o limestone fonerary 
group in Alexandria. A seate] woman is represented, and beside her 
stands a young girl. This is a new specimen of the funerary statues, of 
which the socalled Penelope of the Vatican is the most familiar example. 
The trpe of the seated woman is somewhat like that of the female figures 
on Attic stelne of the fourth century .0., and reealla, in some respects, the 
style of Seopas, The group in Alexandrin wos exeeuted in Egypt in the 
times of the earlier Ptolemies, and shows how strong was the influence of 
the art of Greece proper upon the hellenized art of Egypt. 

Examples and Characteristics of Alexandrian Art.—In the 2. 
Com. Homa, 1807, pp. 110-142 (two plates ond thirteen cuts), W. Amelong 
discusses this subject, starting with the mention and description of a mm,- 
ber of sculptures known to date from the Egypt of the Ptolemies, From 
the examination and comparison of these, he proceeds to define tentatively 
certain general characteristics of Alexandrian art, in the light of which he 
examines and ventures to ascribe to the same country amd period certain 
other objects of previously undetermined provenience, the most important 
of which are two feminine heads preserved in the Mugazximo of the Caelian, 
here published in heliotype. Both were found near &. Clemente, where 
there formerly existed a sanctuary of Isis (sce 8. Com. Home, L387, pp. 192 ff). 
The one represents on Egyptian princess with the vulture-headdress, after 
the fashion of the Eevyptian goddesses. The other depicts a young woman 
with a crown of laurel, and the back part of the hair covered with a peculiar 
sort of enif. Perhaps it is the portrait of a poetess, or the head of a Muse, 
The author determines that the Alexandrian style is marked by a certain 
idealization, which, without departing as widely from the living model as in 
the earlier Greek age, exaggerates the feminine as above the masculine 
elements of churacter, and displays a decided tendency toward excessive 
sitiness and sweetness and blending of outlines. Its characteristics are 
accordingly most strikingly ¢een in representations of females, but are suffi- 
cantly marked in some male heads; cf. ¢. 9. with the Pergamene reliefs the 
head of a Gaul in the Giseh Museum, mentioned by Reinach in the &, Area. 
1550, p. 180, and disensaed at length by Schreiber (Der Gallierkopf der 
Afuseums in (rizeh bet Kaire, Lope. 1896), Certain peculiarities of detail in 
the modelling of the hair and of the eyes are also pointed out, With regard 
to the origin of the Alexandrian style, the author arrives at the conclusion 
that it ia not an independent development on Egyptian soil, but is an ont- 
growth of the Athenian school of seulpture, and, in particular, of the school 
of Praxiteles. 

Aphrodite of Aphrodisias.—In Athen. Mitth. XXII, pp. 361-390, pls. 
xi, xii, C. Fredrich has collected and discussed fifteen representations of a 
goddess, which have been found in Athens, Ostia, Rome, Parma, Majores, 
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and Aphrodisias in Caria. Though differing in details, all: the replicas 
aree in the geweral characteristics. The statue is of a woman, fully 
developed, who stands with the feet close together, and the elbows close 
to the sides, while the forearms are extended. She wears a chiton, of 
which the sleeves and lower part are visible, and a heavy mantle which 
falls from the hack of the head over the shoulders and back almost to 
the ground, ‘The third garment is a sort of apron which reaches from 
the shoulders to the knees, either suspended from the neck or fastened 
at the shoulders. It seems laced together at the back, for it closely encireles 
the form and gives it the appearance of a tree tronk. It is divided into 
three or four horizontal bands which are decorated with figures in relief, 
which differ in order and number, though always of the same general chaor- 
meter. According to these figures the replicas are divided into three groups. 
The fourth stripe, which is lacking in one group, contains Erotes variously 
occupied, The third in all copies shows a woman riding on a sea-goat. 
The other two fields show greater variety. All copies show the three 
Charites, oid busts of Helius and Selene, and some add Hera and Zeus, 
The head of the statue is crowned with Inorel, and on il is placed o cala- 
thus, while the neck is adorned with jewels, and on the breast is a crescent. 
Evidently the reliefs show the might of the goddess in heaven, earth, and 
sen, ond we have to do with an all-powerful nature goddess, in Greek Aphro 
dite, who was worshipped in Cnidus a5 éwprres, corAoia, anil dxpun. In 
appearance this Aphrodite bears a close resemblance to the Artemis of 
Ephesus and other Eastern deities, A similar figure appears on the coins 
of Aphrodisias in Caria, from the time of Augustus, The worship of the 
Charites and Eros ia also proved for this city. The statue of which these 
statuettes are copies must be a copy of the older image, probably made after 
Alexander's conquest had caused new life in this region. The popularity 
of this cult seems to have begun to spread under the Julian enyperora, and 
was doubtless aided by the peculiar character of the image. ‘The Athenian 
eopy was found near the “Garden” where Aphrodite was honored, and may 
well have occupied a special chapel in that sacred precinet. 

The Statue from Subiaco. —In the A. Arch. AAAI, LS07, pp. 245-200 
(cut), “A. de Ridder discusses previous interpretations of this statue and, 
finding them all unaatisfactory, proposes to Interpret it aa a ball-player 
about to catch « ball in his raised right hand. Perhaps the posture of the 
ficure, which de Ridder thinks is that of a runner stopping suddenly when 
at full speed, is due in part to a rule of the game forbidding him to over- 
step a certain line. 

The Aphrodite of Melos.—In the Sitsungeler. Min. Acad. TENT, pp. 
414-420, A. Furtwiingler discusses Voutier’s drawings of the Aphrodite and 
the Hermae found with it. He finds that Voutier put the two inscriptions 
under the two Hermae in entirely arbitrary fashion. The inscription of 
Theodoridas is incomplete and once had an entire word after the name 
Acurrparo. The other inscription is of course incomplete, but even Vou- 
tier's drawing, though it does not give the plinths correctly, shows that the 
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stone on Which tha inseription was engraved was broken in the way shown 
by Debay’s drawing. Cuts of Voutier’s drawings illustrate this article, 
which is directed against Reinach’s view, expressed im Cron. d. Arts, L507, 
pp. LOGf., 24 ff., 429%, Nation, March 25, 1897, p. 222, that the inscription 
ot the artist from Magnesia should not be acicinbadd with the Aphrodite 
because Voutier puts it under one of the Hermae., Fortwiingler finds in 
Voutier’s drawings further confirmation of his contention that this inserip- 
fon belongs to the Aphrodite. 

A Silver Lecythus.—In the RA. Arch. XX XI, 1807, pp. 161-165 (three 
cuts), J. Six publishes a silver leeythus in the Fuld collection in Ameter- 
dam. The vessel was evidently not intended to be used for pouring liquids, 
and it holda very little. Probably it was used to contain perfumes which 
were passed among the guests at banquets. The front of the lecythus is 4 
high relief representing Aphrodite seated on a swan. The form of the 
body, the type and expression of the face, recall the Attic school under the 
influence of Praxiteles, while the composition reminds one of the works of 
Timothens as known by the acroteria of Epidaurus. The lecythus was 
found in one of the eastern provinces of the Netherlands. No exact poral 
lel to this work is known, though somewhat similar leeythi are known in 
terra-cotta. Six publishes a bronze lecythus in Naples in the form ofa 
girl's head as the nearest parallel In metal known to him. The artist of the 
silver lecythus seems to have in mind the springtime which brings Aphro 
dite with the arrival of the birds of passage. 

A Thracian Portrait. — A fluely worked barbarian portrait head in the 
National Museum at Athens has the sume strongly individual fentures, of a 
Thracian type, as a coin of Augustan period belonging to a Cotys and his 
son Rhascupori4, A fresh study of the places where these names ooour, in 
inscriptions and in Dion, Appian, ete. leads to conclusions at variance with 
Mommsen’s theory; viz. that the line of Odrysian kings named Sadala and 
Cotvs, who aided Pompey at Pharsala, came to an end in 42 n.c.: that ite 
dominions were absorbed by a Sapaean dynasty in which both names of the 
coin occur repeatedly; that « king Cotys, of this Sapaean line, who died in 
I7 wc, was the original of the coin and of o statue made by Antignotus 
attl dedicated by the Athenian demns, the inscription of which has heen 
preserved. ‘The head in question, therefore, belonged to this statue, and ita 
extraordinary truthfulness and individuality show Antignotus to have been 
one of the first sculptors of his time, but following Hellenistic tradition 
rather than the tendency to the abstract which crew up under Augustus. 
The tyrannicides attributed ta him by Pliny may have been statues of 
Bratus and Cassius. (4. W. Crowroort, 4.8. October, 1897, pp. Hl ; 
I plate, 1 ent.) 

Arviarathes LZ. —In Athen. Mith. XXI1, pp. 415-414, J. Six identifies as 
& portrait of Ariarathes TX, son of Mithradates, a head found on the west 
slope of the Acropolis and published in Athen. Mitth, XXI, pl. x, by 
Schrader. This conclusion ix reached by « comparison with coins which 
Imboot believed to represent Mithradates, but which Reinach has shown 
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to belong to Ariorathes. A statue to Ariarathes in Athens is most probe 
able for the year 88 p.c., at which time he was nineteen years old, an age 
which agrees well with the character of the head. 

Statue of a Stephanephorus from Smyrna.— In the FR. Arch. 
XXXL, 1897, pp. 441-342, pl. xix, S. Heinach publishes a drawing from 
Peirese’s manuscript. [t represents a draped male figure with a garland 
about his head. The inscription, C.r.G@. 11, No. 3194, reada: 

‘H oupvodes Ta pweray thy peydns Geas wpo woke 

bg Bhecrpodeapay Arpayrpos Myrpddupav * ae 

vous Tov Mirpodupow Marpéar rvpaptypa N . 

ce se ee ee ee ee ee + TOR TEGO, 
The atatue came from Smvroa, and was formerly in the collection of 
Federico Contarini in Venice. The drawing is published in the hope of 
éliciting some information concerning the statue or the Contarini collection. 

Scopas Minor.—IJn Aim, Mitth, XU, pp. 4-7, E. Loewy publishes 
an appendix to his article on “Seopa Minore" (eh Am. J. Arch. 1807, 
p. 404), in which he adds four more examples to the collection there given. 
These are a bronze dise (unpublished) in the Provinzial-Musewm at Bonn, 
a medallion from a terra-sigilluta vase (Ger Arch, VI, pl. 350), another 
bronze dise (Gas. Arch. XI, pL 6), and a marble relief in the Louvre 
(fig. 2). . 


VASES AND PAINTING 


New Fragment of Mycenaean Painting.— In the A. Arch, AAXI, 
L587, pp. $7480, pl. xx, B. Pharinakowski publishes a fragment of painting 
found in 15%} at Mycenae by a Roumanian archacologist and subsequently 
presented to the museum at Bucharest. The plate isa reproduction of the 

Anneler de la Societe impertale orcheologiqne de Saint-Petershourg, Vol. UX, 
pl. ii, and the text is a résomeé of Pharmakowski's Russian article which 
accompanied the original publication. The fragment represents the right 
orm, shoulder, and part of the neck and breast of a person holding a flower, 
or rather a bud. The upper arm is encireled by a blue armlet, the neck by 
a red necklace, Outlines are drawn in yellow, the background is blue, and 
the flesh parts brown, showing that a man is represented. Ineised lines are 
ute in aome pluces, apparently as an aid to the painter's hand. Three 
periods of Mycenaean painting may be distinguished: first, that represented 
by this fragment: incised lines, outlines of o color different from back- 
ground anid interior, no trace of shading; second, that represented by the 
freseo of the persons with asses’ heads: no incised lines, outlinea of a color 
different from background and interior, attempts at shading; third, that of 
the bull of Tiryns: no outlines of « partionlur color, figures of one color, 
hatehel shading. The new fragment shows marked Egyptian influences, 
but also the beginnings of independent observation of nature, 

Survival of Mycenaean Ornament, — The influence of the Mycenaean 
art in the Rhodian and early Attic vases hos been already pointed owt, but 
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its survival in other flelds is the subject of an article by 5S. Wide in 
Athen. Mfitth, XCXIT, pp. 243-253, illustrated by pl. vi, and twenty-cight 
euts in the text. While on the mainland the geometric style shows traces 
of Mycenaean influence only near the end of its existence, on the islands 
the influence of the earlier style is more marked. This is proved by the 
examination of thirteen yuses, chiefly from Crete, whieh in their decoration 
show motifs foreign to the striet geometric ornamentation, but easily derived 
from forms common in Mycenaean art, This leads to the conelusion that 
the Mycenaean art was stronger and lasted longer on the islands than 
on the mainland, and consequently that its centre must have been either 
on the islands, as at Crete or Rhodes, or on the Asiatic coast. Another field 
in which Mycensean influence survives is in the bronze ornaments trom 
Hallstatt. Seven exaniples are cited which show in their decoration varia- 
tions on characteristic Mycenaean types. If this is correct, the connection 
between Hallstatt and Mycenne is too marked to be the result of mere acct 
dent. This seems to show that the conunonly received date (¢. 800 nic.) of 
the Hallstatt civilization is somewhat too late, and that those ore right who 
would date it a centary or two earlier, This, however, is to be moted, that 
we have os yet no fixed date for the passing of the Mycenaean civilization 
from the islands or the East, even if 1000 nc. be aceepted for the mainland. 
It seems more probable that the Mycenaean art came into Northern Kurope 
by way of the Danube than by way of the Adriutie, for the Ionian art is im 
many ways the heir of the Mycennean, while the absence of Mycenaent 
objects at Olvinpin shows that this infiuence scarcely reached the west coast 
of Greece. If this is right, the Hungarian bronze age must hove already 
pessed, for this shows but very scanty traces of the influence of Alycenae. 
Barly Vases from Aegina.— Some of the fragments of vases, which 
B. Stuis discovered in o shaft near the so-called temple of Aphrodite on 
Aegina, are described in great detail by L. Pallat in Athen, Mitth. XAT, 
pp. 264-395, pls. vii, viti, and further illustrated by forty-two figures in 
the text. The article is concerned only with the oldest fragments, which 
may be divided into three classes, The Mycensean period is represented 
by only three fragments. More numerous are the geometric specimens, 
which in general cannot be distinguished from the Attie products, and in 
some cases approach in decoration the late geometric and early Attic styles. 
The earlier observation that this neighborhood was especially rich in prote- 
Corinthian fragments, whieh in many coses were different from the hest- 
known examples of this style, is confirmed by these finds, and these 
lraginents are subjected by Dr. Pallat to a very exhaustive examination, 
according to the different forma represented. This part of the artiele can- 
not be summarived, as it is u deseription of # great number of fragments, 
many of them very small, with special reference to the clay, color, and 
techmical execution, as well as the designs employed in decoration. While 
all show the general character of the proto-Corinthian vases, they differ from 
the usunl styles ond from one another in many details of material, color, 
and size. This examination confirms the opinion that the proto-Corintlian 
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developed from a gedmetric style, but it also shows that this technique was 
not confined to small vessels but extended to all sizes. These discoveries 
also furnish wuch information as to the development of this style, about 
which we have hitherto had but little information. The early Attic shows 
a very similar course, and its relation to the prote-Corinthian has already 
been pointed out. The old Corinthian style (¢. 700 n.c,) ja the direct sue- 
cessor of the prote-Corinthian, and this find shows the transition, atid also 
that the later form treata the material badly and draws more carelessly, us 
if called forth by the desire for rapid production. This is illustrated by a 
number of fragments, including one with a fragmentary and unintelligible 
Corinthian inseription. 

The most important vase in this mass, and one of the most important 
found in Aegina, belonging with the platter and the griffin-headed vase, is 
a pitcher with very wide neck, of which only the neck and part of the 
shoulder are preserved. The shoulder shows a proceasion of three rama, 
from each of which hangs a man, As the fragments make the size of the 
vase certain, it appears that the design could not have been repented three 
times in full, and we must suppose that on the missing fragment the mootith 
of the cave of Polyphemus was indicated, from which the last ram had only 
partly issued. If this is correct, this is the earliest illustration of this 
Homeric episode. The style of this vase seems to distinguish it from early 
Attic and proto-Corinthian, though it shows analogies to both. A loter 
example of the same style is the griffin-headed vase. Perhaps they represent 
a local style. 

Vase from Aegina. —In Athen. Mitth. AAMT, pp. 25 Hid, G. Loeschcke 
diseusses a vuae in the British Museum, formerly in the possession of 
Castellani, and identical with a vase from Aegina mentioned by Gerhard 
(Arch. Intelligensblati, 1837, p. 9). When Castellani bought the vase it 
was said to have been found at Santorin, and has therefore been used 
wrongly in connection with the history of art, e. y-. hy Rayet-Collignon, 
Céramigne grecque, f2, and Brunn, Awnstgesehichte, I, Lit, The vase is o 
piteher ending in » griffin’s head, decorated with conventional patterns, and 
with animals on the shonlder, No eonclusions as to place of manufacture 
ean be drawn from its discovery at Aegina, for the vases of Aegina show 
the history of Aeginetan trade rather than manufacture. This is clear even 
from the small collection of Aeginetan fragments in the museum wf Bonn, 
moat of which were found on the site of the old city, or near the temple of 
# Aphrodite.” This list includes examples from Cyprus, Nancratis, Fikel- 
luora (i. ¢. Samos), but for the most part consists of fragments of Attie and 
Argive pottery. This abundance af imported vases at all periods shows 
that there can have been no large native manufacture, unless of common 
household utensils. The only certain products of Aeginetan potteries are 
the tiles of the temple of Athena. 

Proto-Attic Amphora in Athens.—In the “Eq. "Ap! 1597, pp. 67-4, 
ple. vy, vi, Louis Couve publishes and discusses an amphora of proto-Atthe 
style in the National Museum in Athens. This vase came from Peirweus. 
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Tt was bought in 1550 by the Archaeological Society (Tpaxr. “ApyaoA. ‘Eraup. 
1555, p. 6). It is mentioned Berl. PAL W. 1888, p. 1483. The present 
number in the museom is 354, This amphora is large (1.10 m. in height), 
aid was intended for a monument on o grave. It has a wide mouth and 
neck, with two handles rising trom the shoulder of the vase and joining 
the neck nhowt two-thirds of the way up. The front of the neck is 
adorned with a cock admirably and naturally represented, The body of 
the vase is round and fll The main adornment is a chariot drawn by 
four horses. In the chariot stands o mun, Opposite the horses is a 
great lion, conventionally treated. The colors are black and violet on a 
cround of the reddish-yellow clay. In the vacant spaces are circles of dots, 
spirals, a bitof angular meander, ond palmettes. On the shoulder of the 
vise are painted rays, and the same are found just above the foot. About 
the lip is a band of parallel broken lines, and « similar band encireles the 
lower part of the vase. Above this is a band of angular meanders arranged 
dingonally. The handles are adorned with raya and spirals, and o braid- 
pattern (Flechtinuster) adorns the neck beside the handle, ‘The horses 
Temind one of those on the Melian ampborae, though the style is here more 
developed, Little Oriental influence is seen, the style being chiefly geometri- 
cal, with some survivals of Mycenaean oruament, Amphorse are divided 
into three classes: (1) Wide neck, almost a3 wide os the belly, which is 
mich rounded ; handles at each side attached to the belly: high foot in the 
form of a truncated cone. To this class belong, ¢. y., the Meliun amphorne. 
Then the belly ts lengthened, and this form appears in o Boeotian amplera. 
A series of large amphorae from Eretria have this form, though their 
handles are different. ‘This class is not Attic. It disappears early, to appeur 
ngain inthe thind century me, (2) Large vessels; belly only slightly eat 
tracted below, so that the foot is latge; short neck, curving to join the curve 
of the belly, This type is not known in the Dipylon style, and but four 
specimens of ibexist, (2) ‘The chief type of the Attic amphorae, recogninel 
by its eylindrical neck clearly separated from the shoulder, with two straight 
handies joining the neck to the belly. ‘The development of this class is 
discussed. The vase under discussion belongs to the proto-Attic style, which 
follows the Dipylon style. Tt isto be elussed with the orater from Aegina 
(Arch, #eit, 1852, pla. 1, 10), the amphora representing Herncles and Nessus 
(nt. Menk. 1, p. 57), the amphoras with horses’ heads, and the amphorae 
with Sirens ("Eév. Mowreiov, Nos, 221, 00, 904, 1003), though there are 
differences between nll these. In this vase, the cock has sepulehral signifi- 
canes, Ite naturnlistic treatment shows that the bird was fumiliar to the 
artist, while the lion, whieh is conventionally treated, was not. 

An Barly Greek Vase in Stockholm.—In the National Museum at 
Stockholm is an amphora, brought from Athens in TA47. It has «a small 
foot, large round body, cylindrical neck with flat horizontal fim, and twa 
handles set on The upper part of the body slanting slightly outward, The 
lower part is coated with dark glaze-paint, leaving stripys of the olay 
ground; round the middle i¢ «a band of parallel horizontal lines, and on thw 
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neck a broad stripe filled with vertical vig-zags; while the main decoration 
is on the upper part of the body between the handles, m quadrangular 
spaces framed on the sides by bands of parallel vertical lines. In all these 
details of shape and decoration and in several minor points, the vase corre- 
sponds with four others, one in Paris, one at Leyden, and two in Athens, 
which are all from Boeotia. The shoulder ornament of the Stockholm vase 
eonsists, on the back, of two round spots made of conceutric circles, and on 
the frout, of erasing stag, somewhat too slender, but truer to nature than 
the ordinary stags of the geometric style. There is no filll-ornament, but the 
entire body of the sing is dappled, partly with white spota on the dark 
paint, partly with black spots on the clay ground. This is a distinetly 
Oriental feature (ef. Mhodinn vases and oa Clazomensae sarcophagus in 
Berlin). The decoration of the two vases at Athena is entirely geometric, 
but the Paris and Leyden vases have the Oriental lion, The Stockholin vase 
is certainly Bovotian, and represents the beginning of the influence of 
Eastern motives on Boeotian art. (S$. Wine, Jb. red. 1 1507, pp. 5-190; 
1 pl, 2 cuts.) 

Flask from Boeotia.—In Mim. Mitth, MIT, pp. 105-110, L. Pollak 
publishes a Boeotian vase from the collection of the late Count Tyszkiewicz. 
It is a soldier's flask, flat on one side, slightly convex on the other, made 
from a brownish-yellow clay, and decorated in dull brown. The chief 
decoration is a gorgoneion, probably bearded, and surrounded by nineteen 
suokes, evummetrically arranged. Back of the handle is au inseription in 
Bovotian characters, Pufadas éu éroicece. 

The character of the writing shows that the vase dates from the last 
third of the sixth eceutury, which makes it the oldest signed Doeotian vase. 
As is the ease with the other signed vases, it shows the conservatism of the 
Boeotian potters. The gorgoncion is new on Borotian ware, and on this vase 
recalls the Kast Greek type. The beard, but not the snakes, is found in 
Corinthian art, and the sunkes are usually lacking in Chaleidian work. The 
symmetrical arrangement of the snakes is known in Cyrene and Attica, and 
confirms the suggestion of Studniceka, as to the arrangement of the twelve 
snakes about the head of Phobus on the peeudo-Hesiodic Shield of Herneles, 
which is a product of the same region about a century and a half before 
the vise. 

Winged Athena. — Jfim. With. XU, pp. 407-317, pl. xi, coutnins & 
publication by L. Saviguoni of 4 black-figured yase from the Faina eallaction 
ii Orvieto, whieh lias alread y heen described by Korte (Annals, 1877, p. 128, 
No. 12m}, Tt is a cup about 14mm. high and 143 mm. in diameter, of 
the tine red clay used in Attic vases, and with the decoration in glossy black 
Varuish. The important part of the decoration consists of two figures of 
Athens. On the one side is the goddess in long Tonie chiton, with spear, 
shield and helmet, but without the aegis. On the other she is represented 
in similar costume and attitude, but without the spear, the aegis extended 
over the left arm, and « poir of curved wings. In spite of the style these 
wings led Korte to consider the vase as Etrusean, while it has also been 
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cited to confirm Brunun's theory of the vases. The teelhnique of the vase 
shows plainly the Attic origin, and the winged Athena is not wholly un- 
known. Such a figure occurs on a Boeotian coin which points to a prototype 
at least aa early aa the fourth century. A searabaeus from Amatunte in 
Cyprus shows another example somewhat earlier than the coin. With this 
may be compared a figure on the sarcophagos from Clazomenae at Berlin 
(Ant. Jen. 1, pl 44), and also the frieze from the treasury of the Cnidians 
at Delphi, where the goddess is certainly winged. Such a winged Athena, 
then, is not merely a late prodoction, but belongs in early and distinctively 
onic art, Whose influence on Atte is further shown by this vase. The two 
types of the goddess may be traced to the early conceptions of her ns a 
goddess of war, or from a still more primitive view as a godess of the wir. 
In the latter capacity only she is winged, and carries the segis, on admirable 
picture of the thunder storm, It is to be noted that on the Boeotian coin 
Athens not only extends the segis but olso brandishes the thunderbolt of 
fens. tis a type due to Oriental influence, and to this source may be due 
its revival in Mucedonian times. , 

Inscribed Oenochos,. —In the fim. Mith. AIT, pp. 110-111, L. Pollak 
describes a bronge jug from Chieti in the Abruzzi, bearing on its base the 
inseription yale in the Chaloidian alphabet, though whether Euboean or 
[talion must remain uncertain, This is important as furnishing document- 
ary evidence for the origin of this form of oeiochot. 

Silenus and Midas:—(tin pl. xiii of Vol. XXII of the Athen. Mirth. 
is published a small black-figured vase from Eleusis, which is discussed by 
H. Bulle in the same volume, pp. 387-4. The vase is fragmentary, bat seen 
on one side to have a ploughing seene, while the front showed Silenus 
brought in fetters before King Midas, The only other archnie vase with 
this scene is a black-firured cup in the Louvre, but the series reaches from 
the nbidle of the sixth tothe beginning of the fourth century. ‘The early dute 
of this vase shows that the story owed its popularity not to the Satyr drama, 
but to popular tradition or some epic narrative. The Eleusinian vase stands 
alone inthe introduction of Hermes, who does not belong to this story, and is 
probably transferred by the painter from other mythical scenes. The Mace- 
Honian and Phrygian versions of the Midas story must be kept carefally 
apart. In the latter only does Midas have aas's ears, a remiuiseence of his 
original character as theriomorphie nature-spirit. His character as a spirit 
bringing imoisture and froitiulness can be traced even in our late sources. 
From northern Greeee the story must have come to the Athenians, who, in 
the sixth century, ean scarcely have thought of him except as king of a rich 
country, and perhaps this led to o ploughing scene on the reverse of the 
vase, Ona London vase the woman who accompanies Midas bears the name 
Europa, & name known in northern Greece, and probably connected with 
Midas in that legend. The eylix of Ergotimns does not represent this 
legend, but « capture of a drunken Silenua by peasants, who celebrate their 
god fortune on the other sida of the vnse. The capbure of such a syHrit, 
either to get the benefit of his wisdom or for protection agninst his mischief. 
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is found in legends of other lands, and in Greece such a story is known in 
Tanagra (Paus. [X, 20, 4), where a Triton takes the place of a Satyr. Greek 
tradition in literature and on the vases shows many traces of a belief iu the 
mischievous and spiteful nature of the Satyrs and Sileni. 

Polyphemus. — In the A. Arch. XXX, 1807, pp. 25-47 (6 figs), P. Per- 
drizet publishes o black-figured Attic leeythus in the Rhousopoulos collec- 
tion in Athens. The painting on the vase represents Polyphemus reclining 
inacave. In his left hand he holds a club. Before him is a ram, under 
whose belly a man is tied. The man holds a sword in his hand. A second 
ram with a man under him follows the first. This is the most complete 
representation in vase-painting of the adventure of Odysseus. Other repre- 
sentations are discussed. The opinion is expressed that the incomplete rep 
resentations are not abbreviations of a larger pictare, bot are incomplete 
because they did not need completeness in order to be understood. Types 
of Odysseus under the ram are known in bronze and terra-cotta, as well aa 
in vase-painting. Black-figured vases have the scene of the ram and also 
the seene of the putting out of the Cyelops’s eye, but neither is common on 
red-igured vases. A third scene — Odysseus offering wine to the Cvelopsa— 
haa not yet been found im vase-painting, but occurs later on aarcophagi aud 
lamps, The eave, which appears on the Eretrian leeythus with a represen- 
tation of two of the companions of Odyssens turned into swine (published 
by Ziehen, Festschrift fir Overheck, p. 120), is explatued as the sty of Circe. 

The Crater from Orvieto and the Expression of Paces on Greek 
Vases. —In the Monuments Grees, Noa. 25-25 (1805-1597), pp. 1-02, 12 figs, 
P. Girard discusses the attempts of Greek vase-puinters to represent feel- 
ings, emotions, and the like, Especial attention is paid to the treatment of 
the eve. ‘Turning to the painting representing the Argonauts on the crater 
from Orvieto in the Louvre, Salle G, No. 311, Girard shows that the scene 
represented is probably Heracles rebuking the Argonauts for their long etay 
at Lemnos (Apoll. Rhed. 7, 665 ff). At any rate, this painting shows great 
care and some ability in the portrayal of feelings by the expressions of the 
faces, This eomnects it rather with Polygnotus than with Micon, whose 
paintings in the Anaceuin ate not so accurately described as to enable us 
to tell just what scenes he represented. The theories of previous writers 
concerning the Orvieto vase are discussed at length. 

Caeneus and the Centaura.—A large red-figured celebe or crater at 
Harrow has o design of Caenens and the Centaurs, of great boldness and 
originality, belonging to the Inter period of the evele of Euphronius. It 
varies the usual grouping by introducing o third Centaur, and wakes of 
each of the figures a distinct and very forcible type. Caenens, os is usaal 
on vases and reliefs, is boried in the ground to the waist; and the Centaurs 
are hurling stones and pine trees upon him, The body of one of them, who 
stands with back to the spectator, is a remarkable piece of fore-shortening. 

In origin, probably, the battle of Centaurs and Lapiths was a struggle 
between wood-spirits, as seen in mountain storms, the Lapiths being later 


humanized for the sake of contrast. From the storm, perhaps, come the 
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pine trees und stones of the Caenenus myth; but the pine tree is elsewhere 
in Greek legend, as in the case of Pentheus and of Sinis, associated! with 
ritual of human aacrifice, and stone-throwing is in various instances o cere- 
mony for producing fertility. The curious upright portion of the half- 
buried Caenens, also called Elateius, points to a custom of burying a human 
representative of the pine-tree spirit, and overwhelming him with stones, in 
order to promote the growth of pine trees. The change of sex attributed 
to Caeneus i paralleled, if not explained, in the disguise of Pentheus. 
(E. A. Ganowen, HS, October, 1507, pp. 204-055 1 pl, 1 out.) 

The Return of Persephone.— A new representation of the return of 
Persephone is found on a red-figured Attic crater from Faleri, now in the 
Berlin Museum, and published by P. Hartwig, Aim. Mirth. XT, pp. S0-1M. 
The decoration is in two rows, the lower containing on each side a lion and 
bull facing each other. ‘The upper row contains ten figures, On one side 
the central figure is the goddess just emerging from the lower world, on the 
other this place is occupied by Hermes. Around the divinities dance eight 
aocalled satvre. On their foreheads are upright horns, the face and beard 
are piven a gout-like appearance, and all have short tails. The significance 
of these figures is the most important point in connection with this drodes. 
Two types nay be distinguished,— A, with human feet, represented ly five 
vases or fragments, including the new crater; B, with goat's feet, also found 
on five vases. On one of the latter group it is certain that actors are shown, 
and thiz is also possible for two of the first group. In some cases, however, 
they are rightly called Panes; and if this name can be applied to the dancers 
of the Berlin vase, we have a picture of the return of the goddess who 
brings the spring, first seen with delight in the woods where the Panes 
dwell. The return of Persephone is certainly shown on three Attic vases, 
and Hurtwig olao finds it on two vases which Robert (Arch, Mirch, 
pp. 14 ff.) has explained as the rising of the nymph of a spring. On three 
of the four vases from the middle of the fifth century, the scene takes place 
in the presence of these goat-demons, which otherwise occur singly or with 
Hermes, and in one instance certainly represents a chorus. This ruises the 
question whether all these vasea are not concerned with mimetic represen- 
tations, and whether these figures are not the tpeyoe or rirvpot, in dhstine- 
tion from the cdrypo and ceAgeo. This must, for the present, be left 
nnanswered; but it does not seem possible to be content with the simple 
name Panes or Panisel for these creatures. TLoescheke hos shown that they 
are unknown in archaic art, but are comparatively frequent during the fifth 
eeutury, when the drama was developing. The new vase belongs to the 
period of transition from the severe to the fine style, as do apparently all 
the other cratera of this shape with decoration in two rows of figures. This 
Btvle is used for other forms, as well as for the crater. A list of nineteen 
vases of this type is piven. 

Encaustic Painting in Antiquity. — From the brief statements of Pliny 
and others in regard to encaustic painting, it has been learned that the ordi- 
nary process was twofold: (1) laying on the cold colors softened with Punic 
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wax, and perhaps little oil, aud (2) burning the paint in with a hot stick 
while at the same time blending the outlines of the separate patches of 
color. The artist could use only such colors and shades as he had already 
prepared, rapidly selecting from his color-box, as he worked, the shade moat 
like each bit of color that he wished to represent. ‘The use of hot wax 
colors was reserved especially for painting ships. It has further been sup 
posed that the eucaustic process, in the brillianey of its effect, bore much 
the same relation to others that oil painting bears now. Accordingly, when 
cortain Egyptian mummy portraits resembling oi] painting were found, 
some Years ago, it was thought that the encaustic work could be under- 
stood through them; but as they date from the centuries after Christ, they 
could not, at best, be considered evidence for the work of Greek times. 

There is, however, other evidence which has not been sufficiently eon- 
sidered. Vitruvius says (VU, 9) that walls treated with vermilion were 
finished by being treated and rubbed with a wax candle or linen cloths, ax 
nude marble statues were treated, a process that the Greeks called yarwors. 
It is recorded of Praxiteles that he prized most highly those of his marble 
statues that had received their circom/itio (yavwors) from Nicias, the ecle- 
brated encaustic painter. Certain other works of this Nicins are known or 
safely inferred to have been painted on marble. ‘These are (1) o marble 
grave monument in Achaia (Pana. VI, 22, 6), on which o group of figures 
similar to those on Attic grave-reliefs was painted; (2) another painted 
grave monument (Flin. AXXV, 151), material not mentioned, but probably 
of marble, according to the custom of the time; (3) a painting of Nemee 
fedens, probably a votive tablet, which, on being brought to Rome in the 
fime of Augustus, was set in fhe well of the senate house, ns if it were of 
marble, certainly not of wood. These facts seem to show that encaustic 
was the process used in painting marble. That it was so in architectural 
decoration is known from the building inscription of the Erechtheum and . 
of the temple of Asclepius at Epidaurus. In the latter case, it was also 
used on stuced, 

In the development of Greek art, sculpture, architecture, and painting 
go closely together. As to the time at which encaustic painting originated, 
Pliny mentions, as older artista in this kind, Polygnotus and Nicanor and 
Mnasilaus (or Arcesilaus) of Paros, aleo Elasippus of Aegina, The names 
which follow that of Polygnotus can belong, at Latest, to the fifth century ; 
but as the sixth was the erent period for marble seulpture in the Greek 
stands, we may conclude that the Parians, Nicanor and Mnasilaus, were 
contemporaries of Aristion of Paros and Archermus the Chinn. The work 
of their time survives in the Lyseasstele. Other specimens of old Attic 
encaustic are the two pieces discussed by Dragendorff in the Jk. Arch, J, 
1RO7, D(A... Arch. 1507, pp. 47-400). The subsequent development of the 
art may be traced, partly through its imitations in cheaper materials, as in 
the Attic cylixes and leeythi with white ground, and in the wall-paintings 
on white background of the Casa Tiberianu. Of the six paintings on 
marble found in Pompeii and Herculaneum (if they are Greek originals, 
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and not Roman copies), the one with the astragal-players is probably of 
the fifth century; the others Inter, and the Istest contemporary with the 
Alexander sarcophagus. 

We have, then, a tradition of encaustie painting on marble, traced through 
several centuries, which, while keeping pace with the progress of art in geu- 
eral, still, from technical necessities, retained its essential characteristics 
unchanged. lis effect is entirely unlike that of the Egyptian mummy por- 
traits. On the other hand, it is everywhere closely related to contemporary 
marble relief-work. A thorough study of the remains of encanstic, espe- 
cially of the painted seulpture on the Acropolis and of the Sidon sareophagi, 
should be made before it is too late. 

The special merit of encaustic painting was not superior effectiveness, 
hut durability. The wax painting of ships is especially said to have 
resisted the action of sun, wind, and salt water; and the same quality was 
desired in architecture, and in pictures as well. In this it corresponds with 
marble, the most durable tuilding material. It was, however, used alan 
en wood (Vitr, TV, 2, 29), and on stucco, as we hove seen in the case of 
Epidaurus. The same colors were used in this latter case as on marble, for 
the inscription mentions cyan, the blue color actually found on the “ Blue- 
beard * and on marble sculptures of the Acropolis. The use of eneaustic on 
ivory is attested at least for the fourth and fifth centuries, But whatever 
the material, the atyle was such as especially suited marble; and in contrast 
to fresco and tempera painting, the art was, like that of sculpture in marble, 
essentially Greek. (F. Woerrr, May [1897] meeting of Berlin Arch. Society, 
Arch. Anz. 1307, TD, pp. 142-11.) 

Greek Braziers. — Since the original publication by Conze of the remains 
of Greek braziers of the Hellenistic epoch (Jk, Arch. J. 1890, pp. 118 ff.) 
many more specimens have become known; and one, preserved entire, with 
the pot belonging to it, has been nequired by the Berlin Museum. If ts 
said to have been found in the sea near Tasus (Asia Minor), and, indeed, 
both parts of it are covered with sea-growths. ‘The ware of both pieces i 
dark brown, with flecks of mica, The brasier is of the same size and con- 
struction as the type restored from two separate fragments in Athens (fr. 
p. 134), having the oblong dranght hole in the side, perfornted coal-pan 
above, and three handles in the upper rim, with bearded heads to support 
another vessel. The new specimen is, however, without ormmament on this 
outside, The twohandled pot fits the top exactly, and shows clearly one 
use of such utensils. A similar entire braxier was reported by von Dolin a& 
seen in the museum at Carthage in 1896; and the lower half of one, made 
not of clay butof lava, has been noticed by Petersen at Reggio. 

Analogous to these braziers are the fire-pots, of exactly similar plan but 
less artistic proportions, still in use in Mediterranean regions; also the 
remains of yessels serving a similar purpose but of different shape, helong- 
ing to the Sixth City at Hissarlik (Ares. Ans. LS, p. 108); and, less closely 
related, the tripods supporting fire-basins, seen ou painted vases and on the 
skeleton cup from Boscoreale (Arch. Anz. 1806, p. 81). The oblong holes 
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in the standards found with large Dipylon vases may be a reminiscence of 
the draught holes in bragiers, 

Among the additional specimens of handles, many are of the types classi- 
fied by Congze, but the following are new; 

(a) Silenus, with beard lying in separate strands on the projection. 

(+) Head rather of the philosopher type: beard as in a; background 
deeply sunk so that the head stands in a sort cf niche. 

(¢) Bald head, with distorted features; on the outside a gorgoneion (the 
second example found), with wings above the temples and two snakes tied 
under the chin; below this a support curves down amd back to the side of 
thie basin. 

(@) A negro head, with lips projecting to form the support; on the out- 
side a Sirins (dog's or lion's head encircled by rays); and below this, on the 
onter surface of the basin, a female head in relief. 

(¢) Another, with a third head, as in d, and an egg-and-tongue pattern 
around the rim. 

The new specimens are from Sicily, Lower Italy, Asia Minor, Rhodes, 
Thera, ete. (F. Wovrer, Jb. Arcd. J. 1807, pp. 160-167; 7 outs.) 


Further Discoveries of Cretan and Aegean Secript.— New signs in 
both the linear and the pictographic systems have been found, some of 
Hittite or Lydian nffinities, as the spider, and others hieroglyphic. The 
two systems occur together, but the linear, perhaps derived from primitive 
linear drawing, is older. The early prevalence of inscribed objects in Crete 
may be due to the large soapstone deposits, the use of pictographic char- 
deters and of hard stone coming with increased skill in cutting, A newly 
diseovered class of hard stone seals, of Mycenaean period, has the shape of 
modern signuets, and is apparently derived from the earlier button-seal. The 
evidence of systematic grouping of the signs is increased. 

The most noteworthy inscribed object found in Crete is # Piece of a stone 
libation table with three hollows, an exact model of an Egyptian table of 
the Twelfth Dynasty. It was found in the Dictaean cave, the reputed birth- 
place of Zeus, under a snevificial stratum of Mycenaean epoch, in which 
terracotta libation cups are frequent. While the copying of so important a 
sacred ntensil implies a strong Egyptian influence, at least, on the form of 
worship, the threefold receptacle has analogies with the earliest religions 
ideas of Greece, especially the Arcadian ritual for the dead, illustrated by 
Ovlyaseus’s triple offering of melicreton, wine, and water. On the table is 
an inseription in clearly cut linear characters, showing at least ten signe, 
some like known Cretan synibols, and some like hieroglyphies. This, the 
first known example of the use of these alphabetic or syllabic signs for a 
purpose not purely personal, can only be a formal dedication. Tt is appar- 
ently, at Jenst, as old as NNN) WC. and if so, it antedates by a thousand 
vears the earliest Semitic inscription. 
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Among the remains of a prehistoric civilization in Egypt, belonging 
evidently to the indigenous population which was subdned by the invading 
Pharaohs, are trilateral and evlindrical seals, with characters similar to 
those on Cretan geols. This early system of writing was then not Aegean, 
but rather Mediterranean, belonging as well to this whiteskinned Libyan 
race with European affinities in Africa, as to the inhabitants of the Greek 
eoasts, ‘That it struck deep root in Africa is shown by its survival to this 
day among the Tuaregs, a Berber tribe. On the other hand, the oldest speci- 
mens of the Nile valley show borrowing from Babylonian sources. In Asia 
it must have been for centuries completely superseded by the cuneiform 
system, only to emerge again in o developed form in the hands of the 
Phoenicians. 

Beyond such suggestions aa that a sign with two peaks means mountain, 
or land: a plough, agriculture; the spider, spinning; a goat and bowls, the 
possession of flocks and herds; and groups of dots, nombers in the dooderi- 
mal system, no interpretation of the seript is yet offered. (A. J. Evans, 
/.HS, October, 1897, pp. 327-200; 2 pls. 4 tabs. 35 cuts.) 

Writing in Homer. —In the Nation, September 0, 1507, J. KR. 5. Sterrett 
discusses theories coucerning the origin of the Phoenician alphabet from the 
hieroglyphs of Egypt, or the pictographs of the Hittites, or the pre-Hellenic 
characters discovered by A. J. Evans in Crete aod eleewhere. Sterrett 
accepts de Rougé's theory that the Phoenicians derived their alphabet from 
foypl. The early Aegean script is referred to in the Mliad (vi, 108 ff.) in 
the account of the 4+tokens of woe” which Bellerophon carried from Proetus 
tothe kingof Lycia. In the Nation, September 23; Sterrett gives an abstract 
of Ridgeway's article in JOHLS., 1806, attributing to the Pelasgians the pro- 
duction of the objects called “ Mycenaean.” 

Attic Mortgage Stones. —[n the Sitewsgaberichte dk. pereuss. Abad. of, 
Wissensehofien, 1807, pp, 704-774, E. Ziebarth publishes twenty-two new 
Attic mortgage inseriptions, mostly fragmentary. All belong to the see- 
ond half of the fourth century nc. They add little to what was alremly 
koown. The form awd material of the stones ore disonssed. The insecrip- 
tions are often carelessly executed, evidently not by professional stone- 
cutters. The two mortgage inscriptions from Amorgos in the Central 
Museam at Athens (Nos. 24 and 64, in the Necweil dex Inscriptions Juri- 
dijues Greeques) are reprinted and discussed. In the first (No. 437 in Dit- 
tenberger's Sylfoge), lines 7-0 read = 

karaperns Tips yuvaucas (Tr) 

Tys Navxparovs xat xupiow 

Navepdrovy coi cara rag &- 
The second is preserved entire, ond has been correctly published. The 
mortgage was the result af a judicial decision, 

Athenian Campaign of 412 B.C, — Kayyadins discussed before the Ger- 
man Ineatitote in Athens, Febrimry 2, L508, on insertption discovered at the 
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foot of the Acropolis on the north, coutaining « decree of the senate and 
the people, moved by Alcibiades, It relates to eventa to be inferred from 
Thucydides, VU, 23, Sand 1,1. In 412 nc, the Athenians had reoceupied 
Clazomenac, ‘There remained only the enemiea of Athens in Daphnus. 
This inseription shows that the Athenians had occupied Daphnus, and ratt- 
fita the condact of the generals. (Athen. March 5, 1898; Berl. Pail, WV. 
March 12, 1595.) 

Ostrakon of Themistocles.—ln Athen, Mitth. 1807, pp. 45-8, KF, 
Zahn publishes a potsherd in Athens. This was found northwest of the 
Parthenon, and bears the inscription, @eumorAgjy Ppedppws. It is uncer- 
tain whether the ostracism is that of 45% or that of later date, when 
Themistocles was condemned. The addition of the emoticon 13 an inno- 
vation that is due to Cleisthenes. 

Honorary Inscriptions. — lu #.0.H. XX, pp. 545-62, P, Perdrivet has 
continued an article of Lechat’s (8.0.2. X11, p. 914), in which were col- 
lected several eases of honorary inseriptions, decorated with the ordinary 
emblem: of the city of the person honored. Here are collected seven more 
examples, partly from Delphi. (1) Murble stele from the Acropolis at 
Athens (CA. IV, 2, 51 4), bearing an inscription in honor af Aleetas of 
Syracuse, and the figure of a horse in repose. The horse galloping is com- 
mon on the coins of Syracuse, but the proxeny stelae do not reproduce the 
types accurately. (2) Fragment from Delphi, in honor of a Theban, aa 
seems clear from the sculptured club of Heracles at the top of the slab, 
(3) Stele from Epidaurus (Cavy. Fouilles, I, 111, No. 274}, in honor of a 
Lampsacene, and showing an Aippalectryon. The coins of Latipsacus show 
a protome of a winged horse, which the sculptor of this monument seems 
to have transformed. (4) Another stele of Epidaurus (Cavv. le. No. 276) 
shows a female head to the left surrounded by three dolphins. ‘The i- 
ecription is mutilated, but this type is found on the coins of Syracuse. 
(5) Avother fragment at Epidaurus shows an eagle flying to the right 
with a thunderbolt in his claws. The inscription is lost, but 1 may have 
referred to an Elean, though the coins of Elis usually show a serpent or hare 
instead of a thunderbolt in the eagle's claws. (0) From Delphi, in howor 
of a man of Cleitor in Arcadia, shout 300 n.c., and showing the bull charg- 
ing, which appears on coins of Cleitor between S70 and MO nc. (7) Another 
fragment from Delphi, showing a sphinx toward the left, the right forepaw 
resting on the shoulder of an amphora, The device is found on the coins 
of Chios, and the person honored is a certain Amphiclus, a name famous in 
the legends of Chins (Paus. VO, 4). Au Amphiclus of Chios was hierom- 
nemon in the third century, and this inscription probably refers to hum, 
Autigouus of Carystus, His. Mir. XV, mentions the enstom of putting 
emblems of the cities on such decrees, and shows that such devices were 
enlled qapicqpa. The two crows on the wagon, which he mentions as the 
rapacgwor of Crannon in Thessaly, are found on three coins of that city. 
The custom seems to have been confined to the fourth and third eonturies, 
for no example has been found among the many proxeny decrees of the 
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second century found at Delphi. In general they seem to have been most 
frequent at the great panhellenic sanctuaries. 

Macedonian Documents.—In 2.0.4. XX. pp. 161-104, PF. Perdrizet 
publishes a note on an inscription already noticed in #... XVII, p. 420. 
The text is not yet in o satisfactory state, aa an oecurate copy and squeeze 
are lacking. It is supposed to come from Heraclea Lyueestis, and contwins 
two documents which may have no connection. The second is the cursus 
tenor Of Moanlus Caelidins Fronto, whose nomen, if the copy iM right, is 
very rate. The other document is the end of anu imperial letter, perhaps by 
Hadrian, relating to the repairs on the roads. It seems likely that it was to 
the Heracleotes, and concerned the Via Eqnatia which passed throngh the 
city. In connection with this inseription is published another, from Dimit- 
sos, “H Maxedoria, p. 428, in which is mentioned a ypayporodvAacor at 
Thessalonica. 

Inscription from Lebadea.—In Athen. Mitth, 1807, pp. 179-182, A, 
Wilhelm publishes an inseription from Lebadea referring to the building 
of a temple before 171 n.c., which was erected from the funds given to the 
Boeotian League by Antigonns 1V Epiphanes. 

4 Boeotian Name.— In 4.0.4. AX, p. 140, Perdrizet publishes a lend 
bullet at Tehinli-Kiosk bearing the word ‘Odélrao, the Boeotian genitive of 
‘OdéA ras. The same name is on another bullet published by Vischer, and 
probably refers to the Boeotian Opheltas, who lived ubout 200 nic. (Polyh. 
AX. 0). The name has not been found in Boeotian inscriptions, and seems 
to have been confined to one family, claiming descent from the mythical 
founder of Chiaeroney. 

Inscriptions of Delphi. —In A.C ./f. 1897, pp. 274-420, Th. Homolle 
publishes in uncials the results of the valuable epigraphical discoveries made 
in the course of the exploration of Delphi by the French School. Apart from 
the numerous decrees of Proxeny, there is a series of brief inseriptions thot 
serve is a cotmentary on Pausanias’s description of the objects seen on the 
Sacred Way. Some of the most interesting of these are the following: 


[K ]porw[y]uira: [Pai ]AAor [rot detvog "AwdkAun dvéfge jax, (Pans. X, 9,2.) 

[Sprveatot] TumoAAunt dveGev | [@]edroumros drofe: Aijivdtos. (Pana. X, 
a 

There are several inseriptions reeording the names of the artists who made 

the ¢tatues of Arenas, Apheidas, Azan, and Triphvlus, whieh are mentioned 

as dedicated by the Tegentes (Paous. 3, 5,0). The statues themselves have 

disappeared. The offerings of the Lacedaemonians after Aepospotami sre 


represeuted by several inseriptions bearing the names of the generals 
mentioned by Paus. X. 9, 7-11: 


K[ tap egos | WeAdoryo | "Ecbécens. 

Alavridye | Mupteriov | MiAaeing | Tetrardpos Grail ya ]e. 
Cheomroperrog | Aceriurov | MaAcog | "AAwwos drole. 
Atrovopos | Eauiov | “Eperpueis. 

AmohAcSuipos | KakAubawos | Tpofavos. 
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Another relic seema to record the offering of the dovpeog iseoy (Pans. X, 
0, 12); of least in the letters Ao and “Apy, Homolle thinks he diseovers the 
words Ao(vpeoy) and "Apy(eto), the dedicators. The ductus points to a 


period anterior to 450 ne. The event took place in O47 (cf. Het. 1, 62), _ 


There are also interesting fragments, such as the dedication made by Calli- 
machus, the polemarch ot Marathon (Pans. 4, 10, 3), and that of the 
Tarentines (Pans. XS, 10, ff). 

Inscriptions relating to the Topography of Delphi. — A... XX, 
HS-H30, contains a report of a paper read by Th. Homolle before the French 
School at Athens, January 29, 1506, in which he presented some inscriptions 
from Delphi, which have special importance for the topography of the 
sanctuary. 

(1) Ex roto of the Argives, Paus. X, 10, 5. A large hemieyele stands 
next to the rectangular structure, identified with the offering of Lysander. 
The stones whieh bore the atatues are careiully shaped, concave in front, 
and easily identified. They were inscribed with the names of the statues, 
and also the signature of the artist. ‘The inscriptions give the legendary 
genealogy of the kings of Argos, as far as Heracles, but the bases with the 
names of Danaiis and Hypermnestra lave not yet been found. All the 
inscriptions for the statues are retrograde, though in good characters of 
the fourth century. The artist, Antiphones of Argos, who had made other 
works for Delphi, signs his nome in the same characters, but written from 
left to right. The figures did not form a real group, bot were simply 
placed next one another, and, as there were ten in all, did not even have so 
much unity as could be attained by a central figure. 

(2) Dedicatory inscription of the Treasury of the Athenians, This has 
been found in fragments on eight stones, having a total length of 6.23 m, 
Tt is in old Attic characters, but ina Macedonian hand. [t does not agree 
exactly with Paus. X, 11.5, but reads “Aderata r[o]e"AqoAAov[s dora Med) ov 
dx[pol]imm res Mapaff(ojn afayes]. The inscription was not on the build- 
ing, but on the terrace at the south of the Treasury, and, in luter times, this 
terrace hod been so altered as to end with the seventh stone, and the letters 
ort payes bad been removed. The new position of the seventh stone, at the 
corner, is shown by a decree of proxeny prior to 201 n.c,, which is cut on 
the other face. This mutilation must have been due to a wecessary change 
in the course of the Sacred Way, for only imperative reasons would have 
led to the metilation of so important a monument. The modern hand in 
the inseription shows that it is not the omgimal. Canses of damage were 
not lacking in the fourth century, and Aesehines alludes to a restoration of 
votive offerings of the Persian Wars. The new inseription evidently sought 
to reproduce the old. The copy shows the $ and ©. As the inscription is 
not on the Treasury itself, and the marks on the stones show that the basis 
was covered with offerings, the inscription must apply to these rather than 
to the building. It is also later than the construction of the Treasury; but 
this latter can only have been built after the battle of Marathon, for the 
Athenian vietories of 500 p.c. were acknowledged by the building of the 
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portico. The only ancient writer besides Pausanias who mentions the Treas- 
urv is Xenophon, who dedicated there a statue of Apollo (Anab, V, 4, 5). 
When the building was destroyed, it is bard to say; but the state of the 
sculptures seems to prove that it was early buried and protected by a mass 
af earth. 

(3) The inseription of the great altar, The altar was naturally a very 
important point in the arrangement of the sanctuary, and, a4 such, it is men- 
tioned by Pans. X, 14,7, and Hdt. DX, 61; Ul, 135, Two stones yield the 
inseription Xion "Awa\Aue tir Bud, The letters are of the fifth eentury, 
and belong to a monument older than Herodotus. [tis perhaps doe to the 
battle of Mvyeale. ‘he altar itself has also been found, in the axis of the 
temple, but with a different orietitation. It seems to have had a length of 
5.66 mm. and adepth of 2m, At the southeast corner is a very carefully cut 
insoription: AeAdat ddaxay King rpoporreiar, in characters which seem to 
indicate the third century, though in that case it must be the renewal of an 
ancient inseription. The steps of the altar ahow places for stelae, and the 
discoveries in the neighborhood show that this was one of the ériudarecrraroe 
form, und, as might be expected, especially favored by the Chinns. Seven 
inseriptions, some of considerable length, and others very fragmentary, im 
honor of Chinns are published ia ertenso, and, on p. 020, a revised list of the 
Chian Hieromnemones is given supplementing that of Pomtow (#0. 517, 
S34). ‘To some of these it seams possible to assign approximate dates, in 
the late third and early second centuries #.c.; a time when Chios played a 
prominent part in the Eastern world. The inseriptions show that the city 
Look care to keep its offering in good repair, and that the altar was in special 
charge of the Chian Hieromnemon, In the second century, the invportance 
of the altar is shown by the placing near it of the statue with which the 
Delphians bowored Eumenes. ‘The altar seems to hove been kept in repair 
until the latest period of the sanctuary, The last insertption of the Chians 
is a basis with the inseription; "O &juos 6 XMiww Pyctvew | Sxvbiiow Niov | 
‘AroAAwe Uvélw, almost identical with CLA, I, 1171, placed by Kohler a 
littl: before the time of Augustus. The situation of the altar seems to 
have been fixed by earlier uange, for ib is in this region that the soil shows a 
mass of ashes containing in regular layers fragments of bronze nod terrn- 
eotth extending from the sixth century back into Mycenaean times, and 
reaching to the virgin soil. 

(4) Inseriptions of the Lesche of Cnidus, The indications of the posi- 
tion of this building in Paws. MX, 25, 1; 26, 4, are not very distinet; but the 
situation, to the right and above the spring Cassotis, haa bear dakaen ined 
ly an inseription (Kyidier 6 édayo¢ to deiAapyo “AwoAAwe) in a retaining 
wall In this neighborhood have also been found other inscriptions giving 
the proxeny to Cnidians, twoof which are published in full, The retaining 
wall could only have been built by the Cnidians for an edifice in which 
they were particularly interested, i. «. the Lesche. On the terrace have 
bean food the foundations:of « rectangular building, which seems to have 
heen destroyed by an earthquake or violent inundation of the torrent 
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Rhedini. On the north side. the building is protected by the polygonal 
wall of the temenos. It was not accessible on the short sides, at the east 
and west, ‘he terrace is ouly a little longer than the building, but it is 
$.25 m. broader, so that it was on the south side, which aloue was accessible, 
that the building received light. It was a rectangular structure, closed 
on all sides, but, perhaps, with several doors on the south. Inside, eight 
columns, probably of wood, supported the roof. Tt was probably lighted by 
windows. It-was not a portico or treasury, but o large hall giving to the 
painter the largest wall space under the best conditions of light. The paint- 
ings began at the entrance, aud rau along the side walls, and then scrass 
the back. A discussion of their arrangement is promised by M. Homolle. 
The Lesele enables us to determine the position of the tomb of Neoptolemus, 
of which no trace seems to have survived, but which most have been near 
the great group of nine Thessalian primees. 

An Athenian Dedication at Delphi.— March 11, 1400, M. Colin 
presented at the French Seliool a discussion of an inscription found at 
Delphi, in June, 1805, [t is on a buse of gray limestone which once sug 
ported a tripod, and, owing to the roughness of the stone und the shallow 
cutting, is by no means easy to read. It is a dedication by the Athenian 
Dewus to Apollo, made by ten “Teparact of rye Tlviiada ayoyorres, ‘These 
enmoot be wither of the boards of ten mentioned by Aristotle (ol. Ath 4), 
but a specially elected commission, perhaps chosen for their connection with 
Delphi, or their wealth; for among the names are some mentioned by 
Demosthenes as borne by the richest men in Athens, As Lycurgua ia one 
of the commission, the inseription must be earlier thau 324 1c. and as the 
name of Demades also appears on the stone, it is probably later than 
$31 nec. a8 only after that date could Lycurgus and Demades be expected 
to act together. It is possible that the occasion for this embassy wis tlie 
dedication of the new temple at Delphi, A proxeny decree in honor of 
Demades has been found at Delphi, headed by a relief representing Athena, 
Apollo, and Delphos, (BCA XOX, pp. OTO-fTT.) 

Inscriptions from Delphi. — In H.C .H. XX, pp. 466-196, P. Perdrizet 
publishes the first series of imedited texte relating to the connection of 
Delphi with Thrace and Macedon, countries concerning which epigraphic 
documents are rare. 

(1) A decree of proxeny in honor of the four sons of Cersebleptes, the 
famous Odrysian king, of whase descendants nothing was hitherto known, 
except that one son had been a hostage at the court of Philip of Macedon. 
This inseription names lolaus, Poseidonius, Medistas, and Teres, who alone 
bears a Thracian name. The inscription agrees with one from the Acropo- 
lis (CLA. 1V, 3, 65.6) in the spelling KepoeSAexrys, which is to be pre- 
ferred to the form KepooSAert ys found inthe MSS. ‘The date of the decree 
is probably #51—<h00, 

(2) A decree of proxeny in honor of Nearelvus, son of Androtimus the 
Cretan, who ia the well-known admiral of Alexander. The inseription con- 
firms the staternent of Diodorus (XIX, 69, 1) and Arrian (Jned. 85), and 
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shows an error in Stephanus Byzantinus, Perdrizet inclines to the opinion, 
that not Nearchus but his father came from Crete to Amphipolis. 

(3) A deeree of proxeny of the fourth century in honor of a citizen of 
Europus in Macedon. ‘Two towtis of this name ore knowl, one on the 
Axius and the other on the Rhoidias. The former was the more important, 
aud id probably the place meant, Maydras, the person honored, bears o 
name well known in Macedon, as it was borne by the family which ruled 
the Elymiotis as the vassals of the king of Pella. is father’s name, 
Sa Garvapés, is new, but seems formed from the name of the Thracian god 
Sebcdins. 

(4) A long inscription conferring the proxeny and other honors on 
Cotys, son of Pdigéos (“Padéos, "Padéys), which cannot be later than 
H)1 oc. and seems to belong to the latter part of the third century. 
Two kings of this natne are known, one the father of Cersobleptes (452-108 
nc.), the other Cotys I, an ally of Perseus against the Romans. Each of 
these kings was the son of a Seuthes, The Cotys of the inscription may well 
be the grandfather of the enemy of the Romana, Two facts seem clear 
from the inscription: (1) The Odrysians regained in great measure their 
independence during the wars after Alexander's death, (2) They were 
governed by the family of their ancient kings, as is clear from the fact that 
this decree renews o proxeuy already granted to the family, a reference 
probably to the houor given the sons of Cersebleptes and their descendanta. 
As intermediary in showing the good-will of the king, there is mentioned 
Tyrillus (the name is new) of Neapolis, the nearest Macedonian city to the 
Odrvainns. ‘The father of Cotys bears a Thracian name, perhaps identical 
with that of the king of the epic, whose name has been hellemixed imo the 
form Rhesus. 

(5) The dedicatory inseription of Q. Minucius Q. f. Rufus to the Pythian 
Apollo was copied by Cyriacus, and has since disappeared and heen redis- 
covered several times, for the last time by the French in 1806. With this 
inseription are to be connected two others: one, a fragment of a Delphian 
decree in honor of a Minuecius, son of Quintus, for his bravery against the 
Seordistue and other Thracians. This cannot be the legate Q. Minucins, 
but M. Minucius Rufus, who, in 109 n.c, as proconsul, made o victorious 
campaign in Thrace. His brother was Q. Minucius, and together they were 
appointed by the senate, in 117 n.c., to settle a controversy, in which their 
decision is still preserved (C.10.1,199). The other inscription is from the 
base of a statue evidently ereeted in honor of the proconsul. Tt may well 
le combined with the fragment just mentioned, as both are of the same 
stnia, and gives the following dedication : 


Mevexpatys Kat Zarrarpos Oyfain érotpoar. 
M. Minucium ©. f. Rafom 
imperatorem, Galleis 
Scordisteis et Besseis, 

[Maopxor Mijvextoy Ko[ivrov viov Pot]- 
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(hor, dieGizra]rov Pupailor, ruprarra] 
[PakAovs S]xopdicras [oi Beowows |] 
[oui rovy A }ovrovs Boa [ eng a wos] 
[ri AcAd |i dperas €r[ exer] 

[vii je AwoAAwer. 


The artists are otherwise unknown. 

The Seordistae were a Celtic tribe established in the valleys of the 
Ilyrian tributaries to the Danube. Of their government we know et b- 
ing: but as their chiefs ure never named in the inscriptions, they do not 
seem to have had a king. They were noted as the fiercest and most crafty 
of the Thracian tribes, They carried their incursions west to the Adriatic, 
east as far aa Olbia, while on the south their roids had formed a desert 
along the Macedonian frontier. Even before Macedon became a province, 
the Romans had met this tribe with but little success, and in 114 the consul 
in charge, C. Porcius Cato, was disgracefully defeated. These attacks of 
the Scordistae are contemporary with the advance of the Cimbri, tout thie 
exact connection cannot be determined. The Roman defeats led to more 
energetic action, which seems to have culminated in the campaign of 
Minucius in 109 n.c, This punishment seems to have kept the Scordistue 
quiet until the advance of Mithradates, whom they joined in the pillage of 
Delphi and Dedona. Sulla’s campaign of 85-84 again checked them, but in 
77-76 they were again in arms against Appius Claudius, and in the follow- 
ing year C. Seribonius Curio gained a triumph over them. Again, in 16 n.c., 
they ravaged Macedon, but four years later were allies of the Romans in 
Pannonia, and after that time the imperial power was suificient to restrain 
their raids, while, like the other neighboring tribes, they gradually disap- 
peared in internal wars, though they survived even to the time of Amminnns 
Marcellinus. 

Greek Shorthand.—In #.0.4. XX, pp. 422-425, pl. viii, P. Tannery 
publishes two fragments found. at Delphi, which contain a kev to an Ui 
known system of shorthand. The stones are so much mutilated that it ts 
impossible to reach any certain conclusion as to the systems; but it seems 
clear that we have to do less with tachygraphy, t..¢. a system intended ta 
economize time, than with brachygruphy, where space is to be saved. ‘The 
two stones represent different systems, and in general raise more questions 
than they answer. ‘Tammery gives 4 summary of the combinations which 
ean be made out, but does not attempt any final discussion, contenting him- 
self with opening the way to other attempts at interpretation. 

The Pythian Apollo at Athens. — 5.0.4. AX, pp. 659-041, con- 
tains » summary of a paper read by M. Colin at the meeting of the French 
Séhool in Athens, February 12, 1596, on the worship of the Pythian Apollo 
at Athens in the second century according to the inscriptions of the treas- 
ary of the Athenians st Delphi. A considerable number of these docu- 
ments relate to the solemn embassies sent at intervals by the Athenians ta 
honor the god. These documents are of two kinds: (1) Decrees by the 
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Delphians in honor of persons connected with these missions; (2) lists of 
the ambassadors. These show at the head two groups, one of magistrates, 
the other of the general éri ra dvAa and the priests, then a large body of 
Theort and Pythiasts, with an escort of ephebi and horsemen, and a number 
of women, including the priestess of Athena Polias, To the religious cere- 
monies were added contests, —hippic, musical, and dramatic. While the 
festival is celebrated by the whole Athenian people, the names show that 
the old families of the Paralia and Tetrapolis were very prominent. During 
the second century n.c., the old antagonism of Dorian and Ionian had died 
out, aud the old piety toward the gods showed itself at both Delos and 
Del phi. 

Hleusinian Insoription. — D. Fhilios has commented on the Eleusinian 
inscription published by Skins (Ed. “Apy. 1895, 110-114), It is a deeree in 
honor of F, Flavius Leosthenes Paeanieus, whose father, grandfather, and 
brother had been eponymi, and whose family is known also from (JA. 
IIT, 656. The following points are noticed: the formula tepodayraivra éxt 
yirovs Agurpérym, which seems to show that the fepanvuia under the empire 
was not very strict; the initiation of L. Aurelius Verus; and, above all, the 
celebration of the mysteries twice in a single year. (4.0.47. X0X, p. 657.) 

The Corinthian Alphabet.—In Athen. Mirth, 1807, pp. 349-044, P. 
Kretschiner discusses the secondary signs in the Corinthian alphabet. 
£=C€asin Thera. Y=. These were both derived from the Ionians. 

Musical Contests for Boys.—In Athen. Mitth. 1807, pp. 334-142, 
Th. Preger writes of the musical contests for boys in Sparta. He gives a 
collection of the inscriptions referring to these Spartan musical enpones, 
The instrument depicted on the tablets is shown to be a sickle, which is to 
be regarded as the emblem of Artemis Orthia, who appears in Aleman’s 
famous partheneian. 

A Tegean Dedication.— A dedication by the city of Tegea to the 
emperor M. Aurelius has been copied at Palaeo-Episeopi. (8.C.H. XX1, 
p- 148.) 

King Nabis,—In the Museum at Sparta ia part of a clay tile with the 
inscription BAAEOS | NABIO= = BamAéws NaSios. The abbreviation is 
according to «common method, for which many examples are cited. The 
title factAets is not given to Nabis in our literary sources, where he is 
always called tipaye¢; but that he claimed it is clear from the dinlogue 
with Flamininus (Liv. XXXIV, 81). This indicates that it was assumed 
before 197 n.c., though not recognized by the Romans until the conclusion 
of the treaty with him. As Nabis was the enemy of the Achnean League, 
Which was in allinnee with Rome, the trenty was liter disowned by the 
Komans, who asserted it was made with Pelops, the legitimate king, whom 
Nabis had supplanted (Liv. XXXIV, 29, 1). Pelops was the son of Lycurgus, 
who suceeeded Cleomenes I], and dethroned the minor Agesipolis, his 
associate king. Pelope muat have heen the nominal king under the gunrdiar,- 
ship of Machanidos and later Nabis, who soon put the boy aside and assumed 
the royal power. It is an easy supposition that both Machanidas und Nabis 
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were connected with the roval family, and thus had some natural ¢laim to 
the power. The treaty with Pelops must have reference to the Actolian 
Jeague of 211 n.c., which the Spartans joined in 210 B.c., after the death of 
Lycurgus. 

The Delian inseription in honor of Nabis (8.C.77. 1896, pp. 502 ff.) shows, 
a3 Homolle has said, that he was son of Damuaratus and of royal blood, and 
that the Romans had no objection to the Delians giving him the title of 
king. As to Machanidas there is no new light. 

The tile is very probably a fragment of the upper part of the wall with 
which Nubis fortified Sparta; the lower part would be of sun-baked brick. 
(FP. Wouters in Athen. Mitth, XX, pp. 149-147.) 

In B.C.H. XX, pp. 502-522, Th. Homolle discusses King Nabis in the 
light of evidence derived from inscriptions of Delos, which throw light on 
two points misrepresented or ignored by the historians.— lis title and his 
origin. The tile from Sparta gives him the title“ king,” and this is con- 
firmed by the Delian decree. The stele of Delos is distinguished by its 
size, the excellence of the execution, and by the rarity of the material, 
which is red Laconian marble. Tt contains a decree of proxeny in honor of 
BamAeos Nafts Aapapdrov Aowedaipoveos, and is easily ren and obsolutely 
perfect, with the exception of the last line containing the patronymic of the 
president of the assembly. Its value is only in the words quoted, as the 
rest of the document contains only stereotyped phrases. Aaxedaspoving 
is the term for citizens of Sparta, and Nabis was therefore neither a mer- 


cenary soldier nor « Perioecus, but a member of the privileged class. The- 


name of his father recalls the banished king of the fifth century, whose 
descendants were still living in the diatriet given him by the Persian king 
as Inte os the time of Aristotle, whose daughter married a Procles, aud 
whose grandsons Damaratus and Procles were pupils of Theophrastus. 
Between the grandsons and the father of Nabis there is only room for two 
generations, One of these generations seems represented by Damaratus, 
the friend of Lysimachus, who was also honored by the Delians in a decree 
which may be dated about 26 n.c4 05 the events of that time, when Sparta 
was appealing to Lysimachus against Demetrius, furnish the best explana- 


tion for the activity of a Spartan at his court. Gorgion, the father of this’ 


Damaratus, bears the name of a descendant of Gongylus the Eretrian, who 
with Damaratus was honored by the Persian king with a domain im Asin 
Minor. The families are united in Nenophon’s account (Jel, WT, 1, 6; 
Anab. VI, 8 8), and the occurrence of these names is a strong proof that 
the Damaratus of the inscription was a descendant of the former king. 
As the inscription refers to services of the ancestors of Damaratus, it is 
perhaps not too rash to see in thia on allusion to the sparing of the island 
by the Persians, a deed which may well have been due to the indinence of 
the Spartan king. The patriotic conduct of the descendants of Damaratus 
in the time of Thimbron would easily pave the way for a return of part of 
the family to Sparta, where they seem to have reached high esteem, though 
the earliest opportunity for regaining the lost position came first at the 
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death of Machanidas, when the royal power, which had fallen into feeble 
hands, might naturally seem to belong toa Heraclid. That Nabis claimed 
stich rights is clear from the figure of Heracles and the stare of the Dioseuri 
which appear on his coins, and that his royal position was recognized by the 
god is clear from the decree, The decree was moved by Charilas, son of 
Aristothales, and the president was Auticrates, son of Tele(mmestus), A 
Charilas was archon in 220 #.c., and an Anticrates between 220 and 215 nc. 
The palaeographic evidence points to a date between 201 and 197 n.c., as 
the writing differs markedly from the specimens of 220 m.cyand 105 nic, 
Delos at this time was under the influence of Rome, or Perseus, and Nabis 
eould only be honored with the consent of one of these powers. Moreover, 
from 204-195 is the period of the sea-power of Nabis. In 107 nc. the 
alhance of Nabis was important for both Philip and Rome, and both made 
him rich offers, resulting finally in o treaty with Flamininus, which was 
thrown aside in 195 nc., when the Roman victory had rendered Nabis useless. 

Another Delian inseription, also on red Laconinn marble, in the same 
writing as the decree of Nabis, is in honor of two Cretans. Nahis had close 
relations with Crete: Nabis therefore was a descendant of the divine and 
royal family of the Heraclidae, and was recognized as king by the Delian 
god and the Romans. 

Two other Delian inscription— one on red marble of the time of Nabis — 
in honor of Lacedaemonians are also published. 

Inscriptions from Cleitor,—In the f. Et. Gr. 1807, pp. 270-308, M. 
Holleaux discusses the two inscriptions published by Milehhafer, Athen. 
Minh. V1, p. 304, and supplementary pl. i, and by E. Sonue, De artitris 
externis ques Grasci afhibwerunt, ete. Gottingen, 1888, Several new read- 
ings are proposed, the relations between Demetrias and the Federation of 
the Magnetes are discussed, and the date of the inscriptions is seen to be 
between 167 and 144 oc. 

Inscriptions formerly in Aegina.—Iu Athen. Mitth. XXII, 1897, pp. 
439 f. M. Friinkel publishes an appendix to his article in the Adhandlungen 
d. Berl. Akad. ¢, Wiss. entitled Epigraphisches aus Aegina, in which the 
origin of inseriptions formerly in the museum at Aegina is discussed, 

Inscriptions from Melos.— Forty-six Melian inscriptions, found or 
copied by the members of the British School, are published in reduced fac- 
simile by Cecil Smith, J.H.S. 1897, pp. 1-21 (4 outs). All bot four are new. 
The first twenty-three, belonging to the period before the Athenian ocenpa- 
tion In 416, are in the Melian character, the earlier ones having the fiye- 
barred pw, the horizontal #, ete. ‘The semicircular o 18 found with the Inter 
forma of wands. W ia shown to be Melic for v, not é. P occurs once in 
the usunl form. Where coloring remains in the letters it is red, aid in 
some instuhees it occurs in consecutive Hines. The greater part of these 
inscriptions are fragments of epituphs on stelae of the dark red trachyte, 
used also for building in this period, which had, when complete, a pedi- 
ment-shaped top, with the inseription on the smoothed surface immediately 
below. The back and lower part are left rough, aa if for setting in the 
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earth close in front of the tomb. The common form of tomb is a chamber 
cither eat into the rock at the side of the road or sunk in the ground. (me 
of the inscriptions, with the red color of the letters still bright, was found 
eight feet below ground, among the remains of a late Roman stoa, indicat 
ing that the plundering of the tombs for building material began early. If 
the tradition is to be trusted, one of the inscriptions of the best period was 
found in the same tomb as the Gigantomachin vase of the Lonyre, whieh 
suggests a date of about 450, Of the early inscriptions not on stelae, one, 
with a woman's name, is cut in the wall above « burial-niche, in a rock-cut 
chamber-tomb, and two, rending Avy Karu Gara, are ont on natural rocks 
roughly shaped like altars, and mark the spots a8 under the protection of 
Zeus Who descends, #e0s Kataibates. 

Of the later stelne, two hove the inscription at the bottom of the face, 
and when compared with another, which has a relief on the upper part and 
Ho inscription, sugwest that the upper part, which showa traces of red paint, 
was reserved for a picture. ‘These three all terminate below in o square 
‘shaft for setting into a socket. They belong to the first half of the fourth 
century n.c., and appear to be relies of the Athenton colonists who settled 
here in 416. No uotive Melion stones are known later than the fifth cen- 
tury, until one comes to [Imperial times; but the cause of the gap has not 
been discovered. Two of the late inecribed stones, an altar dedicated to 
Dionysus Trieteriens, and a herm-statue of « priest, set up by the mysfae sug: 
gest a cult of Dionysus Bassareus. The herm and the mosaic pavement on 
which the two were found will be published. One stone names oa man as 
axour MyAiwy for the third time, roy Another is on the pedestal of a 
statue of Agrippina the elder, Another, compared with two already 
published in the @.0.G., supplies gaps in the family trees of a certain 
Damaenetus and his wife Cleisagora. The latest inscription, on the ambo 
of a very ancient church, invokes the care of Saint Theodore. 

New Fragment of the Marmor Parium.—‘The newly found fragment 
of this important inscription is published by M. KR. Krispi, and edited by A. 
Wilhelm, Athen. Avinh. 1807, pp. 183-217. The fragment reeorda the events 
oceurring between the death of Philip I, (30-48, and 209 nc. Tt is dated 
by Athenian archons with statement of the years that have elapsed since 
24. Flach’s conjecture that this marble in the last period dealt more par- 
ticularly with Parian affairs, is shown to be incorrect, The stone is in a poor 
state of preservation, and does not add much to our knowledge of the period, 
Some of the chronology ia wrong. Aristotle is called wodurrps, whereas, in 
the part previously known, Socrates and, perhapa, Plato were called qudooo- 
da. Aristotle is said to have died at 50, instead of (4 years of age, 

Archaic Parian Inscription. —The archaic inscription of Paros (8.0. 
Ht. XXI, p. 18), which forbids Dorians to sacrifice to Cora, may be compared 


with Hdt. V, 72, where Cleomenes as ao Dorian ts forbidden to enter the. 


temple of Athena on the Acropolis. (8.0. Hf. AAI, pp. 148-149.) 
New Amphora-stamps.— In Athen, Mitth. 1597, pp. 148-158, E. Pridik 
publishes some amphora-stamps from Thodes, Cnidus, and Thasos, now in 
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Athens. He aceepts Keil's view that the manufacture of these objects waa 
controlled by the state, and that it was a monopoly, The head of Helius 
and the flower are the official Rhodian stamps. 

Bpigraphical Notes.— In the Athen. Mth. KAU, 1507, pp. 551-354, 
St. N. Dracoumes has some brief notes, with new readings, on inscriptions 
published AeAr. “Apy. 1890, p. 149; "Eqh. “Apy. 1894, pp. 172-179, 241-344, 
105-195, 1895, pp. 61-76, 80-08, 09, and 1K ( Dionysus rapowaiTuv = pave: 
eves; cf. Dionysus SaAAuo¢ in Samos). 

Cretan Inecription.—In Athen. Mitth. 1597, pp. 215-222, E. Ziebarth 
shows that the inseription CJ.7.8. 17, 095, is Cretan, not Coreyrean. The 
documeut is referred to Cydonia. In |. 4, the name Lygdamis occurs. 

Inscriptions copied by Cyriacus of Ancona. — In Athen. Mitth. XXII, 
L597, pp. Lid-15, E. Jacobs gives a corrected arrangement of the pages of 
the Coder Voticonus 5250, and the text of some of the inseriptions collected 
In 14446 during Cyrincus’s stay in Thasos, together with copies made from 
the stones now in the island. One inseription may date from 411-410 me., 
when Thasos was under the control of the Lacedaemonian oligarchy which 
proscribed the sympathizers with Athens. In Athen. Mitth, XXTI, 1597, 
pp. 205-14, E, Ziebarth poblishes, with notes, some Imsecriptions copied 
by Cyriacus. They are chiefly late inseriptiona from Delos, Naxos, Myeo- 
nos, and other islands. One is in boner of “Aphrodite and her son 
Eros.” 

Law against Money-changers at Mylasa.—I[n 1505 M. Briet dis- 
covered ot Mylosa, in Caria, and published in 8.C.H. XVITI, p. 345, a 
fragmentary inscription of considerable length. This document has been 
republished with restorations and commentary by Th. Reinach in BCA. 
AX, pp. 23-48. ‘The stele is broken on all sides. 

The subject of the inseription is the action of the council and people of 
Mylisa to put an end to some financial abuses which had caused great 
distress. ‘The first nine lines seem to be « sort of preamble, containing the 
reasons for the decree, Then follow the names and titles of the emperors 
under whose auspices the law is enacted, These sre Septimius Severus and 
his two sons, so that the date is fixed in either aww. 200 or 210. The object 
of the law ts to prevent unauthorized money-changing, The right of exchang- 
ing money seems to have been a monoply at Mylasa, as in some other Greek 
cities, The law provides for the arrest, on complaint of any citizen, of any 
one who, without authority, changes money, and his trial before magis- 
trates ond council Tf he has charged no commission, his good faith seema 
asumed, and he merely forfeits the sum concerned, which is drvided 
hetween the authorized banker and the complainant, The other party to 
the transaction seems to have gone free. If he has charged «a commission 
on the exchange, he is treated a4 a criminal, and pays a heavy fine to the 
emperor, the people, and the complainant, and the sum condéerned goes to 
the banker, A slave is punished by a flogging and imprisonment for six 
months, unless the master refuses to surrender him, in which ease the owner 
is held guilty and fined. The last clause of the law provides for the publi- 
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cation of all complaints, for the punisliment of the magistrates for any 
neglect of duty, and for the recording of the decree asa permanent Jaw. 
Then follows a more fragmentary portion which seems to contain a part of 
the peroration of the original mover of the decree, from which it appears 
that the operations of unauthorized money-changere had diminished the 
supply of coin, and particularly of small change (xdAAu@os), to such an 
extent that the inhabitants could not buy the necessaries of life, and the 
receipts of the imperial treasury had fallen off. This was approved by the 
hearers, for here follow the words succlamatum est, a seemingly unparal- 
lvled insertion of Latin in a Greek document, though « applause “is found 
in other Greck inseriptions in imitation of the aeta publicn of the Roman 
senate. The analogy of such texts, which have been found at Athens, 
Chalcis, and Pozzuoli, make it probable that the Mylasa decree was incorpo- 
tiated in the speech of a magistrate. 

The couse of the trouble at Mylasa is to be found in the debasement of the 
silver coinage by Severus. This led to the collection and hoarding of the 
old denerius for foreign commerce, and even to the hoarding of brotze coin, 
Such remedies aa those tried by the council of Mylasa failed to touch the 
root of the evil, and matters continued to grow worse, until the edict af 
[ivoletian introduced a new era in the history of money, 

Inscriptions from Gordium and Vicinity.— As supplement to his 
artiolt on the site of Gordium, A. Kirte publishes in Athen, Mitth. XXII, 
pp. 23-01, «a number of inscriptions collected by him along Manlius's line of 
march from Synnada to Gordiam. Of the thirty-eight, twenty-seven ure 
#tave inscriptions, of which Nos. 3, 19, and 25 are metrical. Number 19 js 
also striking from the late forme of the letters, and the wild orthography of 
the Greek. It iz only in part restored. Seven are honorary, and of these 
only No. 25 is noticeable as recording the career of certain Heras of 
Pessinus, who not only held many honorable and expensive offices in his 
native land, but also served 9s trifle in two leriona, both of which sre 
known to have taken part in the siege of Jerusalem by Titus, As he 
received the fasta pura and corona muralis, it seems likely he took part in 
this campaign. This inscription also gives a new name for the mystae of 
Cybele, ArraSoxaod, where the last element is of uncertain origin. Number 
25 contains fragments of two letters of Trajan, in which he expresses thanks 
for tpiylrow ery S00 and ber BAarapa (Muloferia) doo, sent him apparently 
hy a Pessinuntine weaver. Three are votive inseriptions: No, 6 to the 
Mother of the Gots: No. 8 to the Papas (7); No. 9 to Heracles. 

Ptolemaic Documents.— [In A.C. H. 1807, pp. 194-208, P. Jonguet pub- 
lishes three inscriptions from Ptolemais, which prove that this Egyptian 
clivy had a right to be called awodes. It had a Bovls, an dxxAnoia, tribes, 
nd demes, e. 9., Torenieeus, Philotereius, Danaeuws. The constitution of 
Ptolemais as set forth in the inscriptions is probably that of the first period 
Of the Maceionian conquest. One document records the turbulence created 
inthe senaie and assembly by certain of the citizens. Some of the inhgbi- 
fants ore called vearepee. 
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Greek Inscriptions from Eeypt,—In #.0.H. XX, pp. 4504400, 1 
Jouguet publishes some metrical inscriptions in the Museum of Giseh, from 
the neighborhood of Edfou (Apallinopolis Magna), Two of these have 
ready been published (00H. XOX, pp. LOL), and for these only some 
corrected readings and translations ore given, Some details seem to indi- 
cite the Ptolemaic period, and the mention of a war in Syria points to the 
reign of Philadelphus I or Energetes [. ‘The third inscription consiats of 
thirteen elevine couplets, of which the first six are badly mutilated, the 
others bot slightly damaged, They contain the epitaph of a certain Apol- 
lonins, who had been publiely honored by the kings. The author ie the 
same Herodes who signed the epigrams alresdy published. The fourth is o 
badly mutilated fragment, which may be in either hexameters or elegines. 
It appears to coutain the epitaph of a Samothracian, who had served in the 
Rgyptian army, The tithe gpyemer dvépay points to the Ptolemaic period. 
‘The writing differs alightly from that on the other stones, but it seems 
probable that it comes from the same place ot which there appears to 
have been a cemetery of Greek soldiers. 

Greek Inscription from Syria.— M. Fossey his corrected the copy of 
an inseription from El-Burdj in Syria, published by Clermont-Ganneau 
(Kecneil Carchéol, orientale, Tp. 61). He line shown that the word droflew 
Garroz has been wrongly considered as alluding to human sacrifices, and that 
the nome Zeyeipiy corresponds to the Semitic Seira, probably the ancient 
name of Kala‘at Jeudal. (ACL. XOX, p. 657.) 


COINS 


Notes on Additions to the Greek Coins in the British Muse- 
ums, 1887-1696.— (On the reverse of » bronze coin attributed to Chal- 
eidice, ts a nude male figure with wings, running, and holding a wreath in 
each hand. It may be a personification of Agon. 

Two Euboean (7) coins are here, of o series on which horses are repre 
seated infront view. The tetrobol has a single rider, the oetobol, a rider 
leading « second horse, and the tetradrachm, a quadriga. In the quaidrigas, 
‘the horses turn their heads toward each other, in pairs. 

A coin of Aegium in Achaia has the infant Zeus suckled by the goat 
-Atinlthes. A legend connecting the name of the town with this incident, 
Aijoy from aif, is given by Strabo, VIII, p. S87. 

A coin from Pheneus in Arcadia bears, apparently, the word etyd, as if 
mode to be dedicated at the shrine of Hermes, the patron god of the town. 
ANA® for drifgua haz already been noted on coins. The Hermes on the 
obverse has Polyelitan proportions. 

A Bithynian ecin of Domitian or Trajan has a figure of Homonia accom- 
panied by a serpent, as if the type were blended with that of Hygiein. 

Gna gald coin from Lampsucus, a head having a small wing attached to 


the neck as a symbol has been called Eros, but more probably, from its femi- 
nine character, it ia. Nike or [ris. 
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An [onian coin, of the seventh or possibly early aixth century, has two 
heraldie lions, with heads reverted and paws resting on a column, sugges- 
ting the Mycenaean lions. 

Onan Ephesian coin of Antoninus Pius, the dryey, here called ieparjun, 
the carriage in which the image of the goddess was carried in procession, is 
drawn by four horses and has a canopy supported by pillars. 

Acoin of Cnidus has a head of Aphrodite Euploia, unusually close to 
the Praxitelean type. (&. F. His, #48. 1507, |, pp. 78-01; 1 plate.) 

The Waddington Collection.—In FR. Num. 1897, No. 4, E, Babelon 
emitinoes the deseription of the Waddington comms now added to the Cabi- 
nei des Médailles. Te describes those of Louin, Caria, and the adjacent 
ilands. Two plates. 3 

The Monument of Themistocles at Magnesia.— A bronze coin of 
Maguesia, of the time of Anutoninns Pius, shows Themistocles standing, 
nude, befort a blazing altar over which be holds a phiale, while a bull, jost 
slain, lies at his feet. It is evidently eopied from the herole monument 
erected by the Maynetes to Themistocles os their dpyyyerns. As the pro- 
portions of the figure, with narrow hips, are too archaic for the fourth cen- 
tury, the original heroon must have retained its old position in the agora 
when the city was remodelled, soon after 400 nc. The date of course 
excludes the possibility of portraiture. The acene is a typical herote sacri- 
fice; but the presence of the bull and the phiale, appropriate to it aa such, 
may have given color to the tradition (Arist. Eq. 34) that Thermistocles 
was poisoned by drinking ox-blood. 

The other of the two monuments mentioned by Nepos, sepulcrum prope 
oppidum in quo ext sepuffus, was nota tomb near Magnesia, bat the tomb at 
the Piraeus, iy the epigram of Diodorus of Sardis (A. FP. VII, 74), we 
should read, not rorre GepurrocAc xevdw yplov, but @euoroxnAcows terep Fpiov. 
The absence of avy allusion in this monument to his services in behalf of 
Greece accounts for the feeling shown in this epigram and the other three 
on the same subject (A. P. VU, 235, 237, 73), all written by men who were 
interested in such works of art. (M. Ronesxsonx, May [1897] meeting of 
Berlin Arch. Soe, Arch. Anz, 1807, IIT, p. 151 f.) 

Tripolis in Syria.— Bras established by Coins,—.], Kouvier has 
established from coins of Tripolis in Syria three eras in use in that city: 
the Seleucid era, an autonomous era beginning in 105 pec. or 156 ac. or 112 
rc. and the era of the battle of Actium, beginning in Sl s.c. This last 
appears on a series of coins of Tripolis, running from the vear | to the 
year Moftheera, (OC. A. Acad. fase, 1897, pp. 429-451.) 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Egyptian Painting and the Mycenaean Question.— In the Sitconge- 
her. dt. Afiin. Acad. 1890, pp. 0-582, W. Helbig discusses the paintings 
from a tomb in Thebes belonging to the eighteenth dynasty (published FR. 
Arch. XXVII, 1805, pls. xiv, xv, pp. 260-292), expecially the representations 
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of foreigners called Kefti. He shows that the Kefti are Phoenicians, and 
that the Phoenician trade and naval power was preat ot the time of the 
eighteenth dynasty. Objects of + Mycenaean” art are found in Egypt, espe- 
cially in centres of Phoenician influence; the “ Mycenaeon ” costume agrees 
with that of the Phoenician Kefti; the Homeric poems, which depict in 
many respects the civilization of the “Mycenaean” age, show us the Phoe- 
Nicians as the great artists and artisans of the period. All this shows that 
the eulture of the “Mycenaean” age was Phoenician. After the Dorian 
invasion the Phoenician influence in Greece was almost done away witii. 
The Oriental influence that appears in Greek art in the eighth and seventh 
centuries n.c, is exerted by Asia Minor rather than by Phoenicia. Helbig's 
arguments are stated with much detail and supported by many references 
to works of art and literature. 

The Pelasgians.—In the Notion, October 25, 1607, W. J. Stilloan 
claims the honor of having originated the theory that the pre-Hellenic eivili- 
zation of Greece was Pelasgic, and refers to a paper submitted by him to 
the Archaeological Institute of America some ten years ago, but never pub- 
lished, He believes that the Pelasgi entered Italy by going round the Adri- 
atic from the lower Balkans, settled in Tuseany, and spreml south to Sicily 
and east to the opposite shores of the Adriatic. Thence they passed south, 
occupied Peloponnesus, and reached Asin by way of Thrace as well as by 
way of the islands. An important seat of their power was in Crete. Myce- 
nut was also Pelascic. At Mycenae the remains showing traces of the use 
of the stone-saw and the tube-drill are not earlier than the eighth or even 
the seventh century s.c. Any cut stone is still later. The source of the 
so-called Mycenaean art is to be sought in Crete, but it is Pelasgic. 

Mosaic at Melos.— The Pelasgians.— At a meeting of the Helleme 
Society, February 24, 1508, drawings of the fine mosaic found in Melos by 
members of the British School at Athens were exhibited. Professor Ridge- 
way gave an address on some of the chapters of his forthcoming book, 
The Early Age of Greeee. He briefly reported the results at which he had 
arrived in his paper, *What People made the Objects called Mycenaean?" 
(J.47.8. 1800), and maintained that these objects were the work of the 
Pelasgians. These he believed to have been a dark-haired people, while the 
Achaeons of Homer are described as fair-haired. The Pelasgians recognized 
descent through women, and their worship was one of totemism and feti- 
chism. Poseidon was a god of this early people, who was gradually driven 
out by Zeus and Apollo. A discussion followed, in which Messrs. Anderson, 
Perey Gardner, and Farnell took part. (Athen. March 5, 1508.) 

Mycenaean Datings.—In the Natie,, March 10, 1898, W. J. Stillman 
argues from the use of chisels in the relief of the Lions’ Gate at Mycenae, 
that the relief cannot be earlier than the eighth century. He aceepts the 
belief expressed by Nicolaides, "E@, Apy. 1804, Part 4, that the fragment of 
a silver vessel found at Mycenne has upon it a representation of the siege of 
Troy. Stillman assigns this relief to a period not later than the sixth cen- 
tury nc. Stillman argues that the tombs at Mycenae were plundered and 
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need by Gauls, and cites the statement of Diodorus Siculus (The Firtwes and 
Vices, ed. A, F. Miot, Divdore de Sieile, vol, 6, p- 490) that Pyrrhus left a 
Gaulish garrison at Aegae, and that these Gauls pillaged tombs. Stillman 
further argues that the remains of the palace of Tiryns, showing the uae of 
the stone-saw and the tubedirill, cannot belong to the pre-Hellenic period. 

The Remains at Gha.—In 8.C.H. XXI, pp. 149-151, de Ridder replies 
to the note of Noack in Jb. Arch. J. TX, 219-291. He explains some dis- 
crepancies in the two plans B.C. XVIM, pls. x, xi, and reatlirms his beliet 
in a fortified camp at the foot of the hill at Gha, though claiming that the 
defences were very simple, and intended to be strengthened in time of war. 
He also insists that there is as yet no evidence for identifying Gha with 
Are. 

Some Antiquities of the Mycenaean Age.— Among the antiquities 
of the Mycenaean age, recently acquired by the British Museum, are the 
following : 

Sixteen gems from Cyprus, Crete, Melos, the Peloponnesus, and even 
Calabria, including: (1) A seal of rock-crystal, from Cyprus, with rim of 
gold wire, gold-lined hole piercing it, and swivel of twisted gold wire for 
stspension. The design, of markedly Mycenaean character, is « sea-urehin 
between two stiff trees, a tunny fish above. (2) An agate chaloedony 
from Crete, one of the finest island gems known, engraved with a bull in 
profile, guided by a man who stands facing oa the further side. The man, 
with pinched waist and loin-cloth, is less well rendered than the bull. The 
style closely resembles that of the Vaphio cups. and is certainly free from 
anything oriental. (3) A carnelian from Hydra, with subject connected 
with auimal-worship (v. J.H.S5. 1804, pp. 81 #). In the centre is a figure, 
weating «a horse-skin, which covers his head, is tied in at the waist, and 
hangs to his feet behind. Two other men, wearing only the loin-cloth, 
stand on either side and converse with him, raising the hands in gesture. 
The style resembles that of the Cretan gem. The scene represents the 
worship af the ehthonian horse described by Pausanias in connection with 
Phigaleia, and the man clothed in the skin is a worshipper, like the erefor 
ai Athens, who wore bearskins in honor of Artemis Brauronia. (+) A 
hematite, already published, which shows a bull led by two men, one ot his 
head, and one apparently meant to be on the further side, but really in the 
field over his back. It is interesting in comparison with the Tiryns fresco. 
(5) A steatite gem, engraved with the gorgoneion the archaic Greek 
type, with protruding tongue and tusks. 

A collection of thirty-four vases, from a cemetery near Nicosia, in Cyprus, 
chiefly of the earlier period of the pottery from Cypricte bronxze-age tombs, 
and corresponding with the remains of the second city at Hissarlik, ‘They 
are red and black glazed hand-made ware, having incised geometric patterns, 
filled with white. In the second period, imported Mycenaean vases are 
found, with local hand-nade bowls, covered with white slip, on which pat- 
terns were painted, and with jugs af thin elay and metallic surface, on 
which snake- and cable-patterns are painted or laid on in relief. 
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A remarkable Mycenaean vase from Egypt, small and very flat, with three 
handles, and an argonant or paper nautilus in each space between thie 
handles, while all the rest of the surface is covered with seaweed patterns. 
See Am. J. Arch. 1892, pp. 437 ff, for similarly decorated vase 1m. New York. 

A pseudamphora from Calymna, with bright red decoration on buff 
cround. An octopus on the fropt has four tentacles an each side, which run 
around the vase in approximately parallel lines, joining in pairs at the back, 
and dividing the sides into wavy bands, in which stand birds and various 
animals. The spaces between the tentacles, near the body, are filled with 
curiously interlacing bands of parallel lines. 

No new light is thrown on the Mycenaean problem by these articles, 
Recent excavations in Cyprus only show that this civilization lingered there 
long after it had been superseded elsewhere. (H. B. Wanrens, J.ff.5. 
1897, I, pp. @LT7; 1 plate, 14 cuts.) 

The Homeric Discus.—In the A. Er. Gr. 1897, pp. 250-204, A. de 
Ridder finds that the Homeric diseus had no hole in it, and was not hurled 
by means of a strap. The references to a strap contained in the scholia are 
traced back to Eratosthenes, but he refers not to the Homeric diseus, but to 
the diseus used for o time after the introduction of the pentathlon in the 
Olympic games in 703 w.c. A perforated bronze discus of this kind is in 
the National Museum at Athens. Its form is such that it could have been 
hurled only with a strap. 

Ancient Theatre-tickets and the Dionysiac Theatre. — At the 
January meeting of the German Institute in Athens Svoronos spoke of 
ancient theatretickets. These tickets or symbola are little plates of copper 
with the letters of the alphabet from A to 0 or AA to 00 or even with three 
letters of the alphabet (AAA to 200). Svorones explains this by thie 
theory that the Dionysiac theatre was built by Lycurgus, #5120 nc. to 
serve as a meeting-place for the Demus. The theatre was divided into three 
parts or zones by diazomata and these were divided by radii into thirteen 
wedges ot runei. The thirteen parts of the lowest zone were for the voting 
citizens, according to the constitution of Cleisthenes, about six thousand in 
number. In the middle of this zone, where were the seats of honor, sat 
close to the orchestra, the senators; directly over these, ephebi and officials. 
At each side of these were in three stories, in the space of five wedges, the 
Places for the ten tribes of Athens. These three stories of the first zone 
correspond to the three trittyea into which the tribes of Athens were divided. 
‘This arrangement had practical importance for voting in assemblies of the 
people, The urns stood before the first row of seats where were the marble 
chairs for the prytanes, archons, and priests, Each side of the first zone was 
denoted by one letter of the alphabet; tickets for the second zone had two 
letters ; those for the third zone,three. (Berl. Pail. W. February 26, 1808.) 

Archaeological Notes on Bacchylides. —In the Cl. KR. 1808, p. 54, 
H. Stuart Jones calls attention to the fact that the well-known amphora in 
the Louvre, No. 1M, published Mon. sell Inet. I, pl. liv, represents the same 
version of the Croesus-myth given by Bacchylides, Ode iii. The same fact 
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is mentioned by Robert, Hermes, 1898, pp. 140-159, and Miss’ Jane E. 
Harrison, Cl. R.p.85. Stuart Jones finds that the use of white engole on the 
vase shows that the painting is “anterior by some decades at lenst to the 
poem of Batchylides.” Miss Harrison finds that Bacchylides was not likely 
to be influenced by the painting of the Francois vase in his story of 
Theseus and Minos, Ode xvii, She adds some remarks on the mythological 
importance of the version of the myth given by Bacchylides. 

Theseus and Meleager in Bacchylides.—In /ermes, XA AITI, 1598, 
Ty MEHLS9, C. Robert discusses some archaeological questions arising from 
the poems of Bacchylides. The secount of the descent of Theseus into the 
sea is compared with the vase-painting of Kupbronins, the crater in Bologna 
(cut), the Francois vase, and the paintings of Micon in the Thesaeum. The 
geene on the Francois vase does not concern this myth, unless possibly the 
garment given by Amphitrite to Theseus may be the festal robe in which he 
leads the dance at Delos. The scene of the crater in Bologna is derived 
from the painting of Micon. The sources of the extant accounts of 
this myth are discussed. The poem relating to the arrival of Theseus in 
Athens is of little archaeological interest, except aa it shows that Theseus. 
had two companions in his early adventures, and that, therefore, accessory 
figures in vase-paintings may have mythical significance. The poem about 
Meleager shows that Meleager lost his Iife in battle and at the same time by 
his mother’s act. The representation of the sarcophagus, Alun. d. Jnat. 
XXRV, 1864, Tar. AB a, p. 14, may refer to this version of the story. 

The Monochord, Instrument of Music. —In the I. Et. (rr. 1807, pp. 
$00-312, C. Ruelle gives a French translation of Ptolemy, Harmonica, U, 
12, and shows how the simple instrument was played. The pitch was varied 
by pressing the string against bars fixed at intervals, and the sound was 
made by plucking at the string with the fingers. . 

Topography of Delphi. — In 6,0 .2. XMXI, pp. 256-420, Th. Homolle 
endeavors to identify so far as possible the sacred enclosure at Delphi, ite 
entrances, roads, buildings, and votive offerings. There is no attempt at o 
detailed description of each object, nor a full discussion of the various 
problems which are connected with a complete view of Delphic topography. 
The article is in two parts, illustrated by three plans, one (pla. xiv, xv) 
showing the village of Delphi before the excavations, the others (pls. xvi, 
xvii) the sanctuary a3 excavated. 

The first part discusses the enclosure, and the second the monuments con- 
tained init. In this portion the paper is almost purely epigraphic. 

L. The enclosure. (1) The walls. The description of the situation of 
Welphi in Paus, X, 8, 9, and Strabo, UX, 3, is accurate. The sanctuary is 
divided into three regions, aeparated by the polygonal wall and the wall at 
the north which supports the terrace of the theatre. The upper and lower 
of these regions have a decided slope; the middle division contuins the 
temple and forms a great platform. The whole enclosure, inclading the 
theatre, has the form of a trapezium, the long sides on the east anid west 
and nearly parallel, the short sides on the north and south and divergent. 
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On the east and west the sides are 190 m. and 150 m. in length; on the south 
and north 125m. and 135m. This does not take into account the detours 
made necessary by the ground. The enclosure contains about 20,000 sq. m. 
The surrounding wall has been laid bare except at the northeast and along 
the north side, where only the course of the wall was determined, as its 
complete excavation was considered dangerous. The east wall ascends the 
mountain in a straight line, broken at one point a little above the temple by a 
large portico, The wall is in its southern portion of rectangular blocks 
regularly laid, then becomes polygonal, changes again to somewhat irregular 
rectangular blocks, and above the large portico is once more polygonal. It 
has been badly damaged by floods, and in some places is buried under great 
masses of débris; but its course and structure are clear. The north wall joins 
the east at an obtuse angle, and follows a straight course past the Lesche of 
Cnidus, serving at once as an enclosore and as a protection against the earth 
above: It then bends more to the northwest and ends at the theatre. ‘Tits 
wall ia not built with regularity, but im general is of amall irregular stones, 
a sort of opus iicertum, though here and there large curved Llocks are found. 
The west wallis polygonal from the theatre to the lower gate, and from 
that point to the southwest corner rectangular, It has suffered very badly 
from its position, and has disappeared near the thestre, so as to leave 
unsettled the question whether this monument was included in the peribolus. 
Paus. X, 22,1, is also ambiguous. From topographical considerations, and 
also irom the prominenes of the theatre in religious festivals, Nomolle con- 
cludes that the theatre was certainly in the peribolus. The south wall is 
the so-called Hellenico and has a general northwest direction from its junction 
with the east wall. The general style is shown by the popular name, but it 
ia not perfectly isodomic, since as ins many other walls there are broken 
Hines and irregular angles, (2) The gates and ways, especially the Sacred 
Way and its branches. The Sacred Way starts at the gate near the southern 
end of the east wall, and passes between treasuries and offerings in a north- 
west direction, parallel to the south wall, until the Treasury of Cnidna is 
passed, then in front of the Treasury of Athens it turns.to the northeast 
and continues to the east end of the polygonal wall, where it turns due 
north until the er rete of Gelon is reached, then it turns east and passes 
along the north side of the temple to the stairway to the theatre, where it 
ends. Its general shape is that of a reversed 8, i.e. 2, There are several 
branches from this road leading to the gates in the east and west walls, and 
passing before the treasuries and monuments in other parts of the enclosure, 
These paths cannot he followed without the aid of a plan and may te 
omitted here. The Sacred Way is well marked over most of its course, and 
from the Treasury of Athens to the offering of Gelon lacks but few stones. 
[is ‘eourse has not been changed since the sixth century, but there are 
indications of various alterations in the level, and in the lower portion these 
seem to have been considerable. The present pavement belongs to the 
Roman period, and contains many fragments from various sources, inelud- 
ing some inscriptions of great value. On account of the steepness of the 
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rock there are also several stairesses, notably one leading to the theatre and 
another at the portico of the Athenians. A comparison of the excavations 
with the plan of the village shows that many of the old ways had been 
preserved, and that the modern agora waa near the site of the old centre of 
the sauetuary, the altar, (3) Management of the water. The situation of 
Delphi makes it especially exposed to violent floods,“which pour down the 
ravine of Rhodini, aud against which special precautions were necessary to 
protect the enclosure and then to drain the water which might gather 
inside. As the village grew, and baths were built about the enclosure, more 
pains were taken to collect this water. Most of the conduits and sewers are 
of the Roman period, but some go back to the fourth century a.c. Outside, 
a reservoir was built on the east and a large channel on the west, besides 
lorge dykes to prevent the ravine of Rhodini from overflowing. Inside, the 
upper terrace was so drained that no water would come down to the temple 
platform, and this in turn was carefully drained. Owing to the situation 
the lower slope needed less elaborate measures, and gutters along the Sacred 
Way seem to have been safficient. 

Excavations at the Northern Side of the Acropolis at Athens.— In 
the "Ed. "Apy. 1897, pp. 1-22, P. Kavvadias writes of + Athenian Topograpliy 
according to the Exeavations about the Acropolis’ (pls. i-iv; leut). The 
excavations were begun in the middle of the year 1506, at the expense af 
the Greek Archaeological Society. Beginning in the depression between the 
Areopagus and the Acropolis, the excavators advanced along the northern 
side of the Acropolis, with the intention of examining the ground down to 
the native rock. The discoveries treated in this article were made for the 
most part toward the end of 1896, and have already become known, though 
nowhere as yet so exhaustively treated.as here. Above the spring of Klep- 
sydra is a small cave in the rock of the Acropolis, which has usually been 
called, since Gottling, the eave of Apollo. Tt is now made clear that the 
eave of Apollo is the next hollow toward the east, on the north side of the 
Acropolis, This is made evident by inscriptions found in the excavations, 
which show that the title of Apollo worshipped here was Apollo tro 
Maxpais and also tx "Axpats. This is the eave in which Ion was conceived 
and exposed. The passages of Pausanias, Euripides, and Aristophanes te- 
lating to this eave are discussed, This Apollo was closely connected with 
the Apollo of Delphi, and it was here, in the neighboring Thesmothesion, 
that the archons had their official meals. Hence the votive inscriptions 
once fastened in the niches in and near this cave were dedicated hy 
archons, Just to the east of this cave isa second and larger cavern divided 
into two parts. This was originally, no doubt, also sacred to Apollo; but 
after the Persian War, when the worship of Pan was introduced, the larger 
eave was the eave of Pan. ‘To the east of this cavern a series of steps was 
found leading wp on the surface of the rock to a small gate in the wall, 
from which a flight of steps led up to the interior of the Acropolis. It was 
by this way, — hitherto unknown to modern seholars,—that Myrrhine 
and Cynesias in Aristophanes’s Lysistrata (011 ff.) propose to descend to the 
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eave of Pan. Still further east, a long subterraneous passage was found 
which leads past the fout of the newly discovered stairway, — but without 
communication with it,—and opens into a cave near the stairs leading up 
to the Acropolis, near the Erechthewm, ‘The mouth of this cave had been 
elosed by a wall built at the time of the Greek revolution. In ancient 
times the stairs were approached from the west through the long passage, 
from the enst through the cave. ‘The projecting rocks by the caves of Pan 
and Apollo, once longer than they now are, were called paxpai (se. rerpat), 
whence Apollo received the designation tro Muxpats. Uere wos an altar 
of Apollo, and here also the tomb of Erechtheus, the father of Creuse. 
Sixteen votive inscriptions eet up by archons or clerks of the archos are 
published. ‘These are all of late date, but evidently once took the place of 
earlier ones. In a separate article (pp. 57-02), Kavvadias publishes ten 
more similar inscriptions found later than the rest,—after April, 1597,— 
and expresses lis belief that it was at the altar éy Maxpais that the archons 
took their onth to Apollo Putroos (Aristotle, Athen. Polit. LX, 4). The 
results of these excavations are described with detailed discussion of topo- 
graphical features and literary authorities, by Chr. Belger, in Her! Phil. W. 
September 11, September 24, October 2, and October 4, 1507. 

Results of Excavations at Athens. —I[n the Perl. Phil. W. Oetober 30, 
November 6, November 14, and December 25, 1897, Chr. Belger describes 
and diseusses the recent excavations and investigations in Athens. After 
treating of the Grotto of Apollo, the Oath of the Archons, ete. (see above), he 
discusses Darpfeld’s various theories concerning the Erechtheum, the Opia- 
thodomus, and the Parthenon. He reaches the conelusion that the old 
temple did not, as Dérpfeld maintains, continue to exist throughout antin- 
uity, but was supplanted by the Parthenon. The old temple mentioned 
in inscriptions is according to Belger the Erechtheam. Belger further dis- 
enssea the sculptures of the pre-Persian temple, the early waterworks, 
which Dérpfeld connects with the Enneacrunus, the discovery by Skins 
of the Ionic temple near the Ilissus, and the excavations near the so-called 
Theseum. 

Autumn Opening of the German Institute at Athens.— At the open- 
ing of the German Archaeological Institute at Athens, the speakers were 
W. Diirpfeld ond P. Kaovvadias. Dorpfeld spoke on the activity Of the 
Institute in the previous year in Asin Minor, Ithaca, and elsewhere, aud also 
on the Greek theatre, He showed that Vitruvius, in maintaining that the 
Greek Logeion was higher than the Roman, waa not in the wrong if he 
referred to the Hellenistic theatre, as it existed in Asia Minor. The theatre 
of Pompey in Rome was an imitation of that of Mytilene on a larger scale. 
It was this theatre which Vitruvins had in view in his plan of a Greek 
theatre. Kavvadias discussed two inscriptions on one stone, relating to the 
temple of Athena Nike, on the Acropolis. The inseriptions show that the 
building is either of the same date as the Parthenon or slightly earlier. In 
one of the inscriptions Callicrates, the associate of Ictinus in the building 
of the Parthenon, is mentioned as architect. The method of procedure in 
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the employment of architects of public buildings at Athens in the fifth cen- 
lury was explained, (5. P. Lasrnnos, in Athen. December 2a, 1507; (Co. 
Briar, Berl. Phil. W. Jauuary 3, 1586.) 

Athens, A.D, 1395.— In Athen. Mitth, NUL, pp. 423-458, W. Judeich 
reprints from Ft. Or. Lat. UT, 1895, pp. até if. a part of a diary kept by 
Nicolaus de Marthono (Niecold da Martoni) during o pilgrimage to the 
Holy Land in 134-1595, On his return Niceold was driven to Greece, and 
this partion of his diary coutains an account of his visit to Attics in Feb- 
ruary, 1995, THe reached Athens by land from a harbor, probably to be 
‘dentified with Porto Raphti, and spent two days in the city. His account 
is a strange medley of accurate observation and wild legend. He mentions 
only objects to the south of the Acropolis, aud on the hill itself; most al 
these are already known, but new is the story of two springs, probably the 
one at the Asclepienm and a cistern near ly. The “studiam Aristotelis™ 
is ulso unknown, but may well be one of the buildings in or near the pre- 
einct of Dionysus. A later passage of the diary mentions a return to Athens 
from Clialeis for a single day, and a journey to Megara by way of Eleusts. 

Barly Graves at Athens. — At the January meeting of the German 
{natitute in Athens, Rubensohn and Zahn spoke of various discoveries Made 
i exenvations at the Areopagus, especially several ancient graves. ‘The 
bodies in these graves were cremated. The vases found in them show the 
geometric system of the Dipylon vases, ninth te seventh century Bc. The 
yases and other objects found put the graves ito the exrlier Dipylon period, 
and show that cremation is not a later custom than burial, a3 bas been 
assumed. It seems, rather, that after the Homeric time cremation and 
burial existed side by side. (Berl. PAI, W. February 26, 1805.) 

Cape Colias.— In the "E@. “Apx- 1597, pp. 03-00, P. Rastriotes discusses 
the position of Cape Colinas (Pans. 1, 1,4; Strabo, IX, 398), and finds that 
‘+ was not at +Old Phalerum” (St, George), but at the cape where is the 
chureh of St. Cosmas. The temple of Aphrodite Colinas stood, then, im 
ancient times, on the site Inter occupied bry the church of St. Cosmas. The 
vnaes from Cape Colias were known for their excellent clay, and the only 
place in the neighborhood where good clay is found is the Cape of St. 
(xe TTS. 

New Notices of the Hippodrome at Olympia,— As the hippodrome 
at Olympia has apparently been destroyed by the inundations of the Al- 
pheus, aod as, therefore, vo attempt has been made to excavate the site, any 
reconstruction muat rest chiefly on literary sources, of which the most 
important is Pawsamins. 

The aucient authorities agree that the hippodrome was an oblong with 
semicircular eastern end, lying south of and parallel to the stadium, anid 
that it had two goals around whieh the horses turned; but at what point 
the races ended, and where the judges sat are matters of conjecture. 

Wernicke’s suggestion (6, Arch. 7. 1804, p. 209), that Pansaniaa’s ache 
CV, 15, ) waa-a pillar marking the real goal, is not borne out by the con- 
text, which places " the pillar” within the starting-house. The Hellanc 
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dicae had their place for judging the races in the stadium on the south bank, 
probably toward the eastern end, and from the same position, facing round 
toward the south, they may have judged the horse-races as well. If, a5 ta 
supposed, the western goul-post was ou a line with the eastern end of the 
stadium, this position of the judges would be about where the finish-line ia 
assumed to be, Pansanias only sexys (VI, 20, 10) that, crossing the wall of 
the stadium where the judges sat, one comes to the hippodrome and to the 
sturting-house, aepeccs. 

As to the statements (Paus. VI, 20,15, 21,1) that the two long sides of 
the hippodrome were of unequal length and that the longer was an artificial 
bank of earth, by which was the so-called Taraxippus, the other a low nato- 
ral ridge, at the end of which was the temple of Demeter Chamyne, tt 
seems most probable, taking into account the position of the Judges on the 
south wall of the stadium, and the need of u broad space where the chariots 
would all gather at the finish, that the north wall of the hippodrome did not 
continue beyond (i. #. eastward from) the southeast corner of the stadium, 
and that, therefore, the north wall was the shorter, 

In a Greek manuscript of the eleventh century, No. 1 of the library of 
the Old Seraclio at Constantinople, occur several sentences about the length 
of the racecourse and of the races in the hippodrome at Olympia. They 
are very corrupt, but with certain probable emendations they read: “The 
Olympic (games) have « racing-track measuring eight stulia, 4500 feet, 
one side of which is three stadin one plethrum long, while the width 
at the starting-house is one stadium four plethra, and by the shrine called 
Taraxippus. ... The single horses of the same ages all run six stades; of 
the pairs, the colts of the same ages run three circuits, the full-grown horses 
eight: of the chariot-teama, the colts eight circuits, the full-grown horses 
twelve.” 

That the Olympic stadium and plethrum are meant need not be ques- 
tioned. The measurement of the track, 460) feet, cannot mean the exter- 
nal cireuit of the structure, for subtracting the two sidea whose lengths are 
given, 1900 and 1000 feet, and allowing over 1000 feet for the rounded 
eastern end, we have less than $") feet for the other long side, which 1s too 
short. These eight stadia are more probably the actual course run, meas- 
ured, tet at the outer edge of the track, nor merely up and down the central 
wall, but on a line ronning from the end of the starting-house around the 
track and back to the same point, ab an even distance from the enelosing 
bank or wall. The straight line from one end to the other would then be 
between thres and four stadia. Whether it was the longer or the shorter of 
the two long sides that measured 1900 feet, is not determined. Probably the 
structure was made as long as the available ground allowed. The new evi- 
denee gives 2 considerably greater width than has been assumed, Pollack’s 
conjecture of B00 feet coming the nearest to it. 

The distances run by the various classes of competitors, if reduced to 
modern terms on the basis of Dorpfeld’s caleulation (102.27 m. to the 
Olympic stadium, 32.05 im. to the plethrum), make surprisingly long runs as 
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compared with those now customary, but are not impossible, As the evr 
dence of the text is good, it seems that the ancients demanded more of their 
horses than we do. Perhaps the greater part of the course was gone over 
at an easy gallop, the effort for great speed being confined to the end of the 
race. ‘These remarks appear to have been originally marginal notes, which 
finally crept into the text at the end of some metrological tables. The use 
of the present rpéyour: implies that they were written before $04 after 
Christ, (H. Scntxe, Jb Arch F 1897, pp. 150-110. ) 

The Port of Delos.— B.C... XX, pp. 425-445, contains the report, 
accompanied by a detailed plan, pls, i-iti, of E. Ardaillon on the excara- 
tions conducted from June 25, 1804, to September 1, in the same year, at 
Delos, in order to determine the topography of the port and the position 
of the ancient shore line, The question is of some importance on account 
of the commercial prominence of the island during the second and first cen- 
turies pc. The harbor of Delos is on the west side of the island, sheltered 
on the east by Delos, on the west by the two islands Rheymatiari, on the 
south by a cape of Delos, and on the north by a line of reefs which pro- 
jects toward the southwest some distance across the channel, and in ancient 
times was strengthened into a mole to secure protection againt the prevail 
ing worth wind. There seems to be no reason for believing that a similar 
mole existed at the south. It is clear that the harbor has been filled up 
since ancient times, as only very small boats can approach the shore. The 
ancient shore also approached much nearer the portico of Philip and the 
temple terrace than is now the case. The extreme length of the harbor 
from north to south is about 60 m. The shore line is about 500 m., of 
which 24 m ore ocoupied by quays. To the south, however, beyond the 
Pre. des Pilostres, on the bay of Fourni, the quays extend some 1000 m., but 
these are outside the main harbor. Two rectangular buildings can still 
be traced under water, —one about 40 m. from the south end of the mole, 
the other about 10 m. from the present shore, on a line with the portico of 
Philip. The ruins do not show what these buildings were. They are of the 
same size: and os their position is against the theory that they are light- 
houses or landing stages, it is probable that they mark the limits of the 
ancred arbor, and originally served as bases for some monument. Such 
n sequfration of the merchant harbor from a military harbor is known at 
other places. Here there is no military port, but a sacred harbor for the 
convenience of pilgrims; and at the north end can be traced a large landing- 
place, like a mole, from which a paved way leads toward the sanctuary. 
The greater part of this harbor has a gravel beach about § m. broad, and 
inside a flagging of about the same width. At the southwest of the portico 
of Philip, just outside the anered harbor, is a very large paved space, in 
which were found many bases, and the foundations of two small buildings, 
—one round, the other square. At the north of the sacred harbor there are 
remains of quays and storehouses connected with the commercial quarter 
around the sacred lake and the Agora of the Herminastae. As this part of 
the island was long inhabited, but little has been found, the ancient build- 
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ings having lwen domolished; but the remains show it was a merchant 
quarter of importance. The chief mereantile establishments were along 
the shore south of the portico of Philip pind the publie place. Here there 
is a long succession of docks aud quays, evidently built by private enterprise, 
since eavh quay has its own storehouse anid is separated by walls. Each 
storehouse is composed of a court opening on the sea, and of a series of 
rooms opening from this court. The establishments are separated by mar- 
row Jauwes, runing from a street which leads past the warehouses from the 
public place. These buildings seem to have been used for storage; but two 
others, wear the portico of Philip, are probably the places of sale, a5 they 
are long, have open courts and large gates, no quays, and on a column dram 
near by was found an inseription of the olearii, The true centre of the 
comme;rce seems to have been the public place near the portico of Philip, 
close to whieh were three porticoes for the sale of goods, und the large 
warehouses, while very near was the sacred precinet, showing the elose 
connection between religion and commerce so characteristic of this island. 

Excavations of the British School at Melos. — luring the work on 
the site of the Three Churches, in April, 1806, a number of inscribed lases 
were found, and considerable portions of eight statues, all of Roman perio. 
From the public character of the inseriptions, as well as of the statues, and 
from traces of public buildings, it is evident that here was the agora In 
Homan times, and presumably also in the Greek period. The situation, 
adjoining the east or landward gate of the city, on the saddle of land which 
connects the east and west citadels, and from which the ground falls off 
to the north and south, is eminently suitable for the market-place; and the 
evidence of converging roads points to the same conclusion, This market 
place, aud not a military agora in the Athenian camp, is undoubtedly referred 
to in ‘Thue. V, 115, 11: efAow 6 «ail of MyAwe tay “AGnracor rol reperecyin- 
paros To Kata THY ayopay. Marbles have also heen found in the olive grove 
north of the present field, showing that the agora extended farther than the 
excavations in that direction. Among these marbles is « eolumo-drum, 
fluted only at the upper edge, as if it had belonged to one of those columns 
used in stons and public buildings from Hellenistic times down, which were 
untuted in the lower part, where most exposed to wenr. 

The statucs and most of the inscribed blocks had been buried out of 
aight, either around a Christian asrcophagas or under the foundations of a 
building, probably a very early Christian church. The missing portions — 
heads, arms, etc, —were probably of separate pieees originally, mri beeing 
used higher wp in the walls have been destroyed. The remains of an early 
baptistery were also found. (D. Mackenzie, J.H.8. 1507, 1, pp. T22-b65,; 
1 plan, { onts,) 

Artemisium.—The discrepancy of time in Herodotus’s accounts of 
events on land and on sea before the capture of Thermopylae is easily 
necounted for, partly by assuming that he crowded into one day the events 
of the two following the great storm. With this change, his narrative is 
consistent with reasonable explanations, unsuspected by him, of the rela- 
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tions and motives of various actions —a strong proof of its general accu- 
racy. We can infer, for instance, that both Greeks and Persians regarded 
the command of the sea off Thermopylae as essential to the possession of 
the pasa, that Merxes delayed his attack until he should have news of the 
fleet, and that its movements after arriving opposite Artemisinm were 
directed by him. (G. Bb. Guunpy, .H.s. October, 1507, pp. 212-229.) 

The Account of Salamis in Herodotus.— Professor Goolwin, in 
showing that the *old view" «dt the battle of Salamis is wrong (Papers af 
the American Schoo! at Athens, T), thinks that Herodotus hos been misunder- 
stood. Itis, perhaps, better to suppose that Herodotus himself misunder- 
stood his sources of information, mistaking an advance of the Persian right 
wing, which really occurred during the general engagement, for the move- 
ment to blockade the west end of the strait, and therefore putiing it into 
the previous night. The Aeginetans probably were stationed next to the 
Athenians, and won their distinction by breaking the Persian centre, and 
falling on the left flank of the Phoenicians. (G. B. Gruspy, J.A3. 
Oetober, 1597, pp. 250-40; 3 plans.) 


ITALY 


Walls attributed to the Regal Period.—In the 6. Com. Roma, 1897, 
pp. 225-201, G. Pinza sets forth some sufficiently striking conclusions con- 
cerning the style and date of these wails in Rome, examining them 1m the 
light of other constructions of a similar sort in Ttaly and Sicily. The 
distribution of these coustructions in Italy along the course of the Tiber 
and the adjacent shores of the Tyrrhene sea indicates that the motive 
must have been not indigenous, but imported. Nor could these walls have 
been built as early as the * Villanova,” or protoetrusean, period, when the 
Romana were living in such wattled huts as the cinerary urns from their 
early cemeteries present to our observation. Ther walls of earth and 
searped hillsides were their means of defence. The opus quadratum construc- 
tion begins to appear in the valley of the Tiber at the “period of oriental 
influence,” which the author identifies with that marked by the appenr- 
aice in tombs of protocorinthian and Corinthian vases. To the teaching of 
the Dorie-Corinthian teachers from Sicily must be ascribed the origin of this 
eouatruction in both Latiam and Etruria. The Etroseans did not teach it 
to the Romans, nor did vither people learn it from the Phoenicians, who 
fortified their towns in other ways, As to date, the walla of the Pala- 
tine, Capitoline, Viminal, and Caelian cannot have been built earlier than 
the seventh century B.c., since tombs of their period disclose vases of Co- 
rinthian and duechero ware. The aqger ascribed to Servius Tullius most be 
assigned to a much later date, when Rowe had thoroughly united the 
different settlements on the hills into one city, and had contracted intimate 
relations with Syracuse, — that is, to a date somewhere between 474 nc., the 
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date of the battle of Cumne, and the beginning of the fourth century, or the 
death of Dionysius 1, in 367 n.c., when the star of Syracuse passed to its 
setting. 

Barly Fortifications at Ferugia.—In Jim. Mitth. XI, pp. 161-21), 
pls. viii, ix, F. Noack coutinues his architectural studies in (rreek and 
Etruscan walls by an investigation of the pre-Roman fortifications of 
Perngia. The existing remains of the ancient walls are described by the 
uid of a new plan, and their old extent is determined. The three small 
gates amd the walls in the immediate neighborhood are fully described ; 
and the two great gutes, the Areo di Augusto and the Porta Marzia, are 
examined in detail, The result of this investigation is that the uncient 
walls and gates of Perugia belong, in all parts, to a single plan, and there- 
fore belong in pre-Roman times. Durm's theory of imitation of earlier 
walls by Roman builders is unnecessary, a3 it rests on the belief that the 
literary tradition requires a later date for the walls. A careful examination 
shows that this is not the case. The sccounts of Velleius and Appian do 
not mention any destruction of the walls of the city, and there is no reason 
to believe that they were injured seriously by the fire which consumed the 
houses when the town was sacked in the “bellum Perusinum.” The next 
question to lw considered is the closer determination of the date when these 
walls, whose gates are among the best examples of ancient fortification, 
were erected, The style of building is undoubtedly influenced by the mate- 
rial, but is not wholly dependent on this, In Etruria the geographical 
division of styles is not without significance. Only on or near the south- 
ern eoast are polygonal walls found,—at Orbetello, Cosa-Ansedonia, Pyrgi, 
and in Saturnia, — and most of these are regarded as extremely old. Farther 
north, in Rusellae, Vetulonia, and Populonia, the endeavor is made to employ 
horizontal layers; and this is the regular style of central eastern Etruria, 
as at Volterra, Perugia, Cortona, Chinsi, Fiesole, and Arezzo, where the 
layers are horizontal, though the joints in the layer are often oblique. This 
is Ilustrated by examples from Cortona, Arezzo, and Fiesole, to which group 
Perugia must belong. A third group is formed by the southern cities, such 
ua Sutri, Falerii, Fescennium, Veii, and Caere, where the walls are built in 
rectangular blocks of two sizes. This is best shown in the Servian Wall at 
Kome, which, from the masons’ marks, can searcely be placed in the fourth 
century Bc, This style is evidently. development from that of Perugia. 

These differences in style are to he explained by Greek influence. The 
“polygonal” style developed after the Mycenaean perio, but continued after 
the horizontal style waa well known. Of this latter style, however, there 
SeSTOS 10 certain example before the fifth century. Tu Etruria we find the 
polygonal style in those cities first tonched by Greek influence,  ¢. those of 
the southern const. ‘The usual Greek style after the fifth century is found 
in the central Etruscan cities; and as the best example of the still more 
developed style at Rome may well belong in the third century, the earlier 
form 16 to be placed in the fourth and fifth. ‘The influence is plain at Cosa, 
where the union of polygonal walls with horizontal, square, and semicircular 
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towers is the same aa that found in the fifth century in Acarnania. This 
leads to the conclusion that the walls of Perugia belong in the fiith, or more 
probably in the fourth, century. ‘The decorations and the pointed arches 
also tind analogies in the Greek remains, 


SCULPTURE 


Fragments of Early Sicilian Sculpture at Syracuse.— P. Orsi 
makes a contribution toward the future history of Sicilian sculpture in the 
description of four fragments now in the museum of Syracuse, The first is 
from the city, or necropolis, of Megara, and consista of a youthful male 
head, in a marble resembling Parian, with well-preserved hair, but much- 
marred features, of the Apollo, or heroic ephebus, type. The general charac- 
teristics of the face suggest the Apollo of Orchomenus, of Thera, or of 
Tenens. The treatment of the hair in three divisions, —cranial, frontal, 
and oceipital,—kept quite distinct, is of the fashion prevalent up to the 
middle of the fifth century pc, and points especially to the connection 
of Sicilian plastic art with Peloponnesian, particularly that of Ageladas. 
Chronologically, the terminus ante quem for this head is the year of the 
destruction of Megara, 452 ac. Tt apparently belongs to the time not very 
long before this, between the thoroughly archaic period and that of the 
transition. It also is a new proof of the extended influence of that 
Apollo, or epletus, type, the origin of which was ascribed to the Daedalidae 
of Crete. 

The second fragment described, also from Megara, furnishes o similar 
exainple of the diffusion of the Tonic type of the xopy. It is of local lime- 
atone (and hence surely of local manufacture), representing a young girl in 
an Ionic chiten, with the right thigh slightly advanced, as though she were 
stepping forward. The figure lacks the head and the most of the lower 
limbs, and is otherwise much marred, ‘The sculpture was furthermore not 
wholly in the round, but attached to a background—a cise previously 
unknown to Signor Orsi in archaic sculpture. In style it belongs to the 
class of the xdpar of the Acropolis, and is the first instance of that type in 
stone discovered in Sicily, though large terra-cottas of the sume sort had 
previously been found in Megara-Hyblacns. 

A third fragment was found in Syracuse. Tt is a headless female torso, 
of a fine compact marble, measuring from neck to abdomen only M4 cm. 
The figure was clothed in the long Tonic chiton, with short, full sleeves, and 
the hair artanged in long, falling locks. In the right hand the figure held 
a lamb, or kid, and was therefore a votive offering, perhaps referable to the 
ancient shrine of Artemis in Ortygia. The technique suggests that of wood 
or soft limestone figures. In date the sculpture can hardly be later than 
about 500 nc. 

A fourth fragment, also o headless female torso, of the compact, white 
limestone of Syracuse, suggests more strongly a kinship in technique with 
féava. The dress is here the closed chiton, closely fitting, and with sleeves . 
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that extend only halfway down the upper arm—a very rare fashion of 
dress in archaic art. Six long locks of hair in two groups, each of three 
diverging lines, fall over the chest, and the mass of hair at the back is 
arranged in « trapezoidal form, with horizontal waves ending below in trape- 
zoidal serrations. The statue evidently belonged to the class of priestesses, 
or offerenti, common in temples and sacred precincts from the sixth century 
to about the time of the Persian wars, and is to be compared especially with 
four other archaic statues described by Homalle (De antiquiss, Dianae simi 
lacria Deliacis, pl. 2, pp. 18 8.9, Loewy (Aend. Ace. Lincel, 1891, pp. a f.), 
Bérard (8.0.4. Vol. XIV, pp. 382 ff.}, and Patroni ( Men. Ace. Linces, 154, 
pp. 102 f.). 

All these fragments tend to establish the complete artiztic dependence ot 
eastern Sicily on the mother-country in the archaic period of art. (fend. 
Ace. Lincei, 1807, pp. 501-312.) 

Fictile Moulds.—G. E. Rizzo makes 2 valuable contribution to the his- 
tory of Sicilian art in au article in the Aim. Afitth. 1808, pp. 24-100, 1 
plate, 24 cuts, in which he publishes a find made in July, 1894, in the 
neighborhood of Agrigentum, of a cousiderable number of fictile matrices, 
used to shape the figured emblemata with which vases were decorated, after 
the atyle of the more expensive metal ware. The art is that of the Helle- 
nistic epoch, but is not Alexandrian. 

Moulds from Tarentum,— At a meeting of the Society of Antiqua- 
ries, February 10, 1598, F. P. Elworthy read a paper upon the socalled 
disehi sacri, of which he exhibited casts of fifty-five specimens, all found at 
‘farentum. Little is known about these objects, but they are supposed to 
be Graeco-Roman of about $50 nc. One specimen exists in the British 
Museum, one in the museum at Naples, and one and a fragment in the 
Ashmolean Museum, Up to this time the above were all that were known, 
so that theories concerning them have been based upon imperfect evidence. 
The objects are terra-cotta plaques, mostly moulds, having a large number 
of symbolic figures sunk in them, which are repeated over and over aguin in 
various combinations, such as the trident, lyre, thunderbolt, club, ladder, 
hand, and many more. It has been assumed that these diska were for the 
purpose of impressing the symbols upon them on sacrificial cakes, and that 
all known were, in fact, moulds. The entire question is as obscure as it is 
interesting; but the large number of these objects now discovered should 
lead to ita solution. Mr. Elworthy also exhibited some original antefixes of 
the same period, of which two bore Medusae of old Greek type orname ni bed 
by Pan-like horns, He also exhibited a series of terracotta heads of the 
same period, distinctly showing the transition from the Greek style to the 
Roman. Other minor objects in Greek terracotta were produced anil 
examined. Mr. Read remarked that from the great number of the moulds 
that had been found on this one site, the discoverers had apparently lit upon 
the centre either of the manufactore of the moulds or of another kind where 
the movids were in constant requisition, Of the religious character of the 
objects there could be little doubt, having regard to the symbols of the 
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various deities which formed the designs upon them, and he would suggest 
that the moulds were used for producing eakea either of some edible 
material or perhaps of terracotta; and in the one case they may have been 
eaten with the hope of good resulting therefrom, or the cakes may have 
been used as votive offerings at the pantheistic shrine appropriate to the 
desien of the cake, An analogous instance was to be found in the stamped 
‘dols of bricks, with animals and imagea of Buddha, which are found in 
quantities at Buddha Gayo. Athen. Febraary 19, 1505.) 


PAINTING AND VASES 


The Bomarzo Vase with the Etruscan Alphabet. — The vase is 
pictured, and submitted to a critical examination by F. Barnabei with 
regard to ita technique. The result reached agrees with the opinion ad- 
vanced by Gamurrini, from purely palaeographical considerations, that the 
Romarzo vase, and consequently the alphabet thereon figured, is not older 
than the third or second century ac. The same date must be aseribed, for 
similar reasons, to the two paterse with the Etruscan alphabet found at 
Nola. (ot. Seari, 1897, pp. BOS-SI0; out.) 

Ceramics of Prehellenic Apulia.—In the fim. AMfitth, 1597, pp. 
91-952, 1 plate, 25 cuts, M. Mayer publishes the first of a series of careful 
studies on this subject, beginning here with a series of vases that he classes 
as Messapic. ‘The most interesting group of these, which he discusses at 
length, consists of peculiar amphorae, called by him, m accordance with a 
local designation, torzelle. The handles are high and angular, a8 if jointed, 
ot the topmost part, where, az at the point of attachment to the body of 
the vase, they are ornamented with wheelshaped dises. The patterns are 
prevailingly geometrical or foliage desiens, and the coloring in the later 
spechinens is in monochrome, red or brown, while the earlier style is in the 
two colors together, violet, however, not appearing at all.» Other shapes of 
Messapic pottery show the same general characteristics. 

The House of Vettius at Pompeii.— Archaeologia, LV, 1397, pp. d01- 
$18, contains a paper read at a meeting of the Society of Antiquaries, Feb- 
ruary 20, 1896, by ‘Talfourd Ely, in which the house of Wettins is described. 
‘The paper is illustrated with a plan and four photographic reproductions of 
paintings. A list of the paintings in the house is given, and some of them 
wre discussed, with references to other representations of the same or similar 
Biebes. 

INSCRIPTIONS 

The Fratres Arvales.— Under the title ‘Nuove Osservazioni sopra gli 
Atti dei Fratelli Arvali,’ D. Vaglieri has suggested various new arrangements 
of certain fragments, and has proposed new amplifications of portions of 
the remains of the Acta of the Fratres Arvales, The portions specially con- 
sidered are CL. Vi, 2020, 2050, 265, 2076, 2080, 2086, 2107. ( Not. Seavi, 
July, 1897, p. dM.) 
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Gome Roman Titles. — Attention has recently been called to the 
sepulchral inseription of a certain T. Aelins Felix who was ativtor (sic) af 
annona probubly the same as avfiufor prasfecti manonae (C.LE. VI, 3470); 
also to the sepuleliral inscription of Silvanus entitled dispensator scaenicurue 
(of. procurcfor seaenicarum, CL. V1, 10088) whose wife's name is (Juintilia 
Procula and whose daughter's is Cornelia Procilla. 

Another inscription is set up by the oficiales ab ara cirei to a man who is 


‘strangely entitled Mrotis. (Not. Seavi, 1897, pp. 402-405.) 


A Charm of Bxecration. — lt. Wuensch describes, with the aid of a 
facsimile ond a transliteration, o thin plate of lead, 17 by 12 em. in 
IeisUrement, now preserved iti the Alagazzine of the Caelinn and cor- 
taining « formula of execration in Greek. The plate was found in 1876 in 
the expropriated land of the Villa Aldobrandini on the Quirinal tightly 
rolled up, and deposited in an amphora containing the ashes of an incin- 
erated body, The essential part of the inscription is an invocation addressed 
to the +holy angels and holy names,” begging them, with great supertluity 
said detail of cireumstance, to inenpacitate a certain charioteer of the Roman 
cirens, Eucherius by name, #0 as to prevent him from winning certain races 
to be held on the morrow. <A large part of the plate is filled with rode 
sketches of objects with asses" heads, sometimes combined with serpents, 
and with the manifold repetition of some magical words of unrecognizable 
import, and of others whieh may be recognized as anagrams of the ame 
EvAape or EvAapos, found on other tablets a5 EbAdpow, an epithet of Osiris, 
the judge of the dead. These, and the sketches, point to the formula as 
originating with a member of a (nostic sect of the Sethiani, who wor- 
ahipped, besides this Eulamon-Osiris, the god Typhon-Seth, who was repre- 
sented under a human body with the head of an asa, Paleographical 
considerations lead to the assignment of the plate to the neighborhood of 
the vear $00 asp, (8, Com, Home, 1807, pp, MED.) 

The Epigraphic Notes of Ferdinando Ughelli.— lt. Lanciani in the 
B. Com. Roma, 1897, pp. 143-151, enlls attention to the curious forgetful- 
ness of the editors of the C./.£., who thongh mentioning in one place the 
present whereabouts of these notes of Ughelli (in the Cod. MWerinianus 

aticanus, D141, fol, 176-210), in other places speak regretfully of their loss 
or concealment. Lauciani remarks that the notes are of mo very striking 
Importance, but yet often have a value for the indications they furnish of 
the date and condition of various discoveries of which be was an eye- 
witness, —especially of the burial place between the Laurentine and Ostian 
roms on the hill of the wiews Alevandri near the new fort,—and of topo 
graphical points elsewhere, Some of the more important inscriptions are 
printed in the article. 

Stamps of Cn. Ateius.—In an article entitled ‘ Die Terra-Sigillata-tre- 
fisse das Cn. Ateius,” A. One has shown that the coqnomina, Eu( A jodua, 
Moa(Ajes, Xont(o jus, Zotlus, were used alone as stamps of the business firm 
of Ateius. All the pottery manufactured by this firm of jiguli, and found 
along the Rhine, is declared to belong to the time of Augustus. A large 
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number of the inscriptions of the stamps of Cn. Ateius, given in the 
COL. are corrected and amplified. (J6. VP. Ait. RA. Vol. 101, loo7, 
p. 22.) 

The Gallic Word “Bratoude.”— M. Breal (#. Arch. XXXII, July- 
August, 1807, pp. 104-105) explains the word “Bratoude,” occurring in 
Gallic votive inscriptions, as the equivalent of the Latin + Merito.” <A 
votive inscription in Naples (Zvetaietl, Inseriptiones ftaliae Mediae, No. 9) 
enda with the words fraf data, and two others (idid. No. 43, Avetaiefi, Syl 
loge, No, 145), the originals of which are lost, have Bparon and Bparay. 
‘These determine the meaning of Bratowde. 


COINS 


Chronology of Coins of Nero.—Fitore Gabrici writes in A. Stal, 
Num. Vol. X, fase. 3,.0n the chronology of the coins of Nero. ‘The classi- 
fication of the stupendous series of Nero's coins has not been specially 
treated since Kenner’s article In Num. Zeitschr. of 1575, and never so care- 
fully and exhaustively as in the present paper. The author has based his 
method on that of Kenner; but his deductions are drawn from a personal 
study of more than a thousand types existing in the collections of Italy. 
Few of Nero's coins bear dates, but these show 4 continuous series of all the 
years of his reign. Down to 63, they appear only on the gold and silver; 
after that year only on the bronze coins, They show a development in the 
style of his portraiture which is of use in determining the chronology of the 
undated coins; and this general development is classified in three divisiona, 
acearding to the proportions, the depth of relief, the presence or absence of 
beard, the arrangement of the hair, and certain determinative symbols, 
Examination shows that no change in mintage ovcurred from Augustus to 
Nero, but that the latter in 63 instituted a general reform of type and qual- 
ity. The coins distinguished with a small globe belong to the years 56-35, 
and show the highest artistic development. The lack of an accurate meune 
of determining the denominations, whether as or dupondius, ete., led first to 
the placing of a sign of value, aud later to. a difference in the type itself, the 
radiate crown, for instance, being distinctive of the dupondiue. These vari- 
ations of type are conveniently elossitied in a tuble. In 64 the weight of 
the gold and silver coins was reduced, the arrangement of their accessories 
was changed, and the as was struck in qurichalcum instead of copper. 

Basing his studies on the observation of these and similar variations, the 
author is led to new conclusions regarding the date of the first appearance 
of main types. According to him, the adfecutio type began in 34, the decur- 
sia not before 56 or 57, the metoria and civfhercedug about the same time, the 
annona in 3S, the securifas and genio in OD, the congicrivum in 60 or soon 
after, and the arch type in G1 or #2. All these types, of course, were 
repeated in the following years. The shrine of Janus was closed only once 
under Nero, apparently in 56 or 57. The article ts enriched with five excel- 
lent plates, illustrating the portraits of Neto as seen on his coins. 
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Types of Coins of Brutus.—In HK. Num. 1807, No. 4, J. Martha 
writes of some types of the coins of Brutus. The types relating to the cult 
of Apollo on the coins of Brutus (head of Apollo, lyre, tripod, ete.) refer 
to the incident of the oracle at Delphi in the story of the first Brutua and 
the sons of Tarquin (Livy 1, 56; Cic. Brut, 63), and fall in line with the 
habit of the Roman coiners of placing on their coins types indicative of 
their family traditions. Martha recalls also that “Apollo” was the pass- 
word given to the republican forces on the day of the battle of Philippi. 
(Plut. Arutus, 24.) 

Names of the Empress Maesa.—In &. Num. 1807, No. 4, I. Mowat 
disenssea the names of the Empress Maesa. He cites three Greek coins of 
Ilium to prove that the full name of the empress was Tulia Mamaca Maesa. 
Two of these coins—in his own and in the Waddington collection — have 
MAMIA MAICA with her portrait. The evidence, though circumstantial, 
is rather convineing: for in the sequence of names at that period the daugh- 
ter of Julius Avitus and Julia Momaea Maesa might naturally be called 
Julia Arita Mamaeo, as we know she was called. 

Ancient Tesserae and Seals.—In RK. Num. 1807, No. 4, Rostovisew 
has an article entitled «Etude sur les plomlw antiques." The paper ts a 
classification and consideration of the tesserae and seals used in commerce. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


The Extent of the City of Rome under Vespasian.— In Aim. Mitth., 
L807, pp. 148-160 (1 plan), Ch. Hiilsen adds another to the numerous articles 
that have been written in elucidation of the statistics concerning the city of 
Rome given by Pliny (N. A. TUL, 6, 07). Dis main conclusions are: 
(1) the outer boundary of the city of the fourteen Augustan regions did not 
coincide with the area included within the walls of Aurelian on the left 
bank of the Tiber, overrunning that area on the Pincian, falling within it 
on the Quirinal, Viminal, and Esquiline, and overranning it again by the 
amphitheatram castrense, and outside the porta Appia; but the total extent of 
this Augustan boundary corresponds fairly well with the figures given by 
Pliny; (2) the thirty-seven portee are the barriers for the octrol-collections, 
and are all situated in the Anguatan boundary; they may have been con- 
nected by some sort of a wall; the ueteres porte quire esse desierunt are exits 
of this sort arranged by Augustus, but later given up aa unnecessary; the 
Plinian phrase ita ut duodécin seme! wumerentur is hopelessly corrupt, though 
one would expect him to have written something ike “reckoning in twelve 
whieh did not belong to the original plan”; the sum of the distances as 
given by Pliny from the milfiarum aureum to the thirty-seven gates is alae 
corrupt past mending, though 40.705 would come nearer the true figure than 
either 20,705, or M765, as various manuscripts reml; the object of these 
radiol measurements was to wid in computing the area of the city by 
dividing it into u series of triangles with sides known; (3) the sum of 
the distances given by Pliny os measured along the main streets to the 
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end of the inhabited region, including the eestra praetoria, is also hope- 
leasly corrupt. 

Bxcavations on the Via Graziosa at Rome in 1664.— KK. Lanciani, 
in the B. Com. Roma, 1807, pp. 159-168 (cut), mikes some more detailed 
remarks concerning the early and later history of these discoveries which 
he had previously described in his Ruina and Excarations of Ancient Home, 
pp: 393, 394. The cut is the same as that civen in the book. 

Ancient Roman Streets Discovered in the Seventeenth Century. 
—R. Lanciani reprints and discusses in the &. Com. fama, 1807, pp. 1o1- 
150 (plate), a manuscript of two pages only with accompanying plan (eve. 
Burberinus XXX, 2) that he declares to be more important for topographi- 
cal studies than many volumes together. It bears the title Vestigia Antiqua 
Viarum Publicar Urbis, aud is proved to be the work of Claude Méndétrier, 
enlled Borgoguone, a Frenchman by birth, who became librarian of Car- 
dinal Barberini (later Urban VII), and died in Rome, in 1689, The text 
describes briefly the position of about ten stretches of ancient streets within 
the city walls, discovered by excavations in Borgoguone's time, while these 
and a number of others, thirty-two in all, are laid down in red pencil upon 
an accompanying plan of the city engraved in perspective (the second edi- 
tion, by Pietro de’ Nobili, of Du Perac’s plan, dated 1573). Laneiani re- 
produces them more clearly upon an outline map of the city, and gives 
a descriptive list. 

Beyptian Obelisks in Rome.—In the 8. Com. Roma, 1597, pp. 1t- 
607 ©. Maruechi completes hia series of articles on this subject by treating 
of the obelisks manwutactured to order in Rome (50 the author holds) for 
certain Roman emperors and set up there. Of the obelisks discussed, there 
are two groups of three each, those with inscriptions and those without. 
The obelisks with inscriptions are, first, that of the pinzza Navona, in honor 
of Domitian, probably placed at first by the temple of [sis in the Campus 
Martius, and in the fourth century transferred to the spina of the cireus of 
Maxentius on the Appian way, whence it was brought to Bernini’s fountain 
in the piazza Navona under Innocent X% in 1661: second, the obelisk of the 
Pincian, originally erected by Hadrian by the tomb of Autinous on the via 
Labicana (cf. Hiilsen and Erman in Rom. Mitth. 1890) in honor of his 
favorite, and thence transferred by Urban VIO to the palazzo Barberini, 
where tt Iny till Donna Cornelian Barberini gave it to Clement ATV. This 
pontiff transferred it to the giardino della Pigna of the Vatican, and left it 
lying there till 1992, when Pius VII finally set it wp on the Pincian; third, 
the obelisk of Trinith dei Monti, the inseription on which differs from those 
af the other obeliska of imperial order in containing no reference to any 
Roman emperor, but being an iinitation of the inseription in honor of 
Seti T and hie son Rameses IT on the obelisk set up by Augustus in the 
Cireus Maximus and now standing in the piazza del Popolo. The obelisk 
of Trinith is the one mentioned by Ammianus Marcellinus (XVII, 4) a 
erected in the gardens of Sallust (probably between the reigns of Com- 
modus and of Gallienus), whenes it was carried by Clement XII, in 1733, to 
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the Lateran basilica, with the intention, afterward abandoned, of raising it 
there. Pinus VI finally had it erected in its present position in 1789. 

The obelisks without inscriptions are, first, the two now standing, one 
before 5. Marin Maggiore, the other between the Dioseuri on the Quirinal. 
They were both found in the sixteenth century among the ruins of the 
Mausoleum of Augustus, behind the church of 5. Rocco, and are doubtless 
the two referred to by Ammianus as erected in Augusti monumento (i. ¢.). 
Sixtus V had one of them erected in 1587 in front of 8. Maria Maggiore, 
while the other remained in the place of ite discovery till 1782, when 
Pius VI directed its erection on the Quirinal. The third obelisk is that of 
the Vatican, erected by Caligula on the spina of the circus of Caligula and 
Nera, and transferred to its present position under Sixtus V in 1586. 
Pliny (N.Y. XXXVI, 74) refers to it os the first of the imitative obelisks, 
—er muiniiis tus omning factus est imitatione eiue quem fecerat Sesustridia 
Jiliua Nuncoreus. 

The Site of Lake Regillus.— Mr. Thomas Ashby in a comimunication 
tothe Accademia dei Lincei (published in the Rend. Acc. Lincei, 1898; pp. 
lus—126; 1 map, 2 cuts), after pointing out various reasons for believing 
the battle of Lake Regillus to be an historical event, goes on to discuss 
at length the question of its site. He treats of each of the following 
sever localities,—(1) Laghetto della Colonna, (2) Lago di Castiglione 
(Gabii}, (4) Lago della Caya d’ Aglio, (4) Lago della Doganella,(5) Bacino 
di prata Porei, (6) Bacino di Pantano Borghese, (7) Bacino di Pantano 
Seove,—all of which have had their supporters, and finally concludes that 
it is not possible to affirm with certainty that any one of these sites agrees 
precisely with the description of the battle-ground in agro Tusculano ( Liv. 
Il, 10) with the exception of Pantano Seceo and of Prata Porei. Of these 
two, it is doubtful that the second was a lake in ancient times. The first, 
therefore, Pantano Secco, must be taken as the true site of the battle. It is 
un anciently drained erater, lying about three kilometres directly north of 
Fraseati, a short distance beyond the railway from Rome to Naples. 

Museum Notes.—In Him. Mitth, XII, pp. 112-144, E. Petersen pob- 
lishes a number of notes on objects in the museums of Magna Graecia and 
Sicily. 

(1) Terra-cotta plaque at Bari, representing in relief a tripod, and also a 
vase of strange form, evidently an er roto of a poor man, who could not 
dedicate the metal vasea themselves, 

(2) A bowl and upper part of a tripod from Capua, in Brindisi, very 
similar to the one from Metapontum (itiim, Mitth. XT, fig, 6.) 

(3) A bronze red in the Museo Biseari, at Catania, to which small bronze 
figures ure soldered, Tt resembles the ornamentation found on tripods, but 
ite exact use cannot be determined. 

(4) The bronze Siren in the Museo Civico, at Catania, already mentioned 
by Furtwiingler ( Meisterwerke, 254 '), is published from a photograph, and 
accompanied by « full deseription, | 

(+) The decoration of the plate between the handle and the disc in 
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ancient mirrors (Furtwiingler, Mist. wu. philol. Auys. 7 EL Curtiua, p. 179), is 
discussed, and the development shown by four examples in Reggio and 
Catania. 

(() A breastplate in the Aluseo Jatta at Ruvo, formed by three discs, 
arranged in a triangle, with the point downward. It is like a piece of 
armor represented on vases of the third century. 

(7) An archaic bead in the Museo Biscari, at Catania (pl. vi). It is 
of course, Greek marble, though probably found in Sicily, and is fairly well 
preserved. It belonged toa life-aize statue of a youth, and ts not exactly like 
any known head. It suggests rather the older Heracles and Perseus of the 
Selinus sculptures than the later works. 

(8) Torso of a youth in the Museo Biseari, which seams related to the 
pediment seulptures from the temple of Zeus at Olympia. Ita exact pose 
cannot now be determined. 

(9) A badly mutilated head, larger than life, ot Torentum. It can 
scarcely be much later than 500 s.c., and may possibly be regarded as a 
predecessor of the Cassel Apollo, or the bronze head of the Tyskiewiez 
collection. 

(10) A marble head of Athena, at Tarentum, in the grand style, but 
badly damaged from lying long in the water. 

(11) Four caryatids and two bits of sculptured frieze, now preserved at 
Lecce and Spangano. The caryatids are about 1.77 m. high, and are in very 
high relief. In spite of many defects, they show plainly the influence of 
Greek art of the fourth century, especially in the folds of the apoptymma, 
which recall the Amazon of Polyclitus, The fragments of the frieze are 
alike, and show a naked Eros drawn in a chariot by three lions. This also 
can belong to the fourth century, though similar representations are rare in 
works of that period. 

(12) A much restored replica of the Tyche of Antioch, with an ancient 
but not original head, in the Museo Biscari at Catania. 

(13) A head of “Sappho,” in the same museum, showing greater resem- 
blance to the Chigi than to the Albani head. 

(14) A small and poor replica of the Vatican Nile, with a very badly 
restored head. 

(15) The hand of a pugilist, in Reggio, showing the cestus in a much 
less dangerous form than wsual, 

(16) A terra-cotta female head (pl. vil), not in Kekulé, nor exactly 
like any of the types there shown. Tt seems Inter than the head deseribed 
under No. 7. The places of discovery and of preservation are not men- 
tioned. 

(17) A remarkable terra-cotta relief in Tarentum, representing a youth 
borne by a centaur, who holds on his left arth a large crater, and in his 
tight hand a lyre. The attitude of the youth is that of the feasting man, a0. 
common on the Tarentine terra-cottas, but here he is being carried to the 
feast by his servant centaur. As Wolters haa shown that in such seenes the 
youth can only be regarded as heroized, we see here that the good centaur 
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has become almost a Charon in his office, The work belongs to the fifth 
century. 

(18) The terracotta of the Museo §, Angelo in Naples, already discussed 
by Reisch (Griech, Theater. p. 232);i8 published from a photograph. It is not 
properly a relief, but rather a work in the round, and represents not a elty 
gute, but the scene of a Greek theatre, A projecting base runs across the 
entire front, and marks on this show that originally various objects were 
fastened to it, so that it seems probable that the whole was the representa- 
tion of a scene irom a play, Many of the terra-cotta figures of actors may 
well have belonged originally to such seenes. ; 

The Secondary Cemeteries of Syracuse. — These are carefully 
studied hy Professor P. Orsi, who points out that they are valuable, in apite 
of their poverty, as furnishing contributions to our knowledge of the topog- 
raphy of the ancient city. Especially his recent investigations in the 
necropolis at Seala Greca, attributed by him to the quarter of Tyche, have 
proved that this area was set apart for burials after Dionysius (about 
#02 nc.) had built the northern wall, including within the city the terrace 
of Epipolae, which had been the necropolis of Tyehe. (Not. Seavi, 1807, 
pp. 471-304.) 

The Siculi.— In the Rerue des deur Mondes, 1807, pp. 504-632, under 
title * Un peuple oublie, les Sikels,’ G. Perrot treats of the Siculi from the 
neolithic period (2000-1300 #.c.) represented by the cemeteries of Melilli 
uid Castelluccio, through the bronze period (1300-1000 n.c.), represented hy 
the cemeteries of Plemmyrium, Thapeus, Molinello d’ Augusta, and Porso del 
Cantano, to the period extending from 1000-7) nuc., corresponding in part 
to the Dipylon period in Greek art, and represented by the cemeteries of 
Tremenzano and Finocehito. (Riv, Ster. Ital. 1807, pp. sai-335.) 


FRANCE 


A Representation of the Roman Vesta.— No representation of the 
Romain Vesta hea heey known, the figures to which the name of Vesta has 
lwen given being either Greek work or Roman imitations of the Greek type 
of Hestin. Tt has even been believed, on the strength of Ovid, Fas. V1, 
745, that no statues of Vesta existed. The passage refers, however, only to 
the fact that there was no statue of Vesta in the round temple in Rome. 
Several statements of ancient writers show that statues of Vesta did exist, 
and Ovid, Fast. TIT, 45 ff. says that when Rhea Silvia became a mother, the 
statues of Vesta covered their faces with their hands. This is equivalent to 
A statement that Ovid knuw statues of Vesta with their faces thus covered. 
An altar at Mavilly (Cote d'Or), published #. Areh. 1801, has: reliefs repre- 
senting the twelve dit consentes. Vesta must be among these, and is now 
recognized in a draped female figure holding her hands before her eves. 
(S. Rersacn, #. Arch. XX XT, L697, pp. #1441268; ent.) 
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SPAIN 


Terra-cotta with Head-dress of Julia Titi.— A. Papier publishes 
(A. Arch. MAXI, 1897, pp. 536-0; out) a terra-cotta head of little artistic 
merit, found in 1893 in Spain, but probably from Alexandria, which resem- 
bles the portraits of Julia, daughter of Titus. This head is, however, 
probably not a portrait of Julia, but represents one of the little ladies whose 
exaggerated coifires are mentioned by Juvenal, VI, 491. Probably other 
works, representing the same way of dressing the hair, are to be regarded us 
portraits of Julia only when the features show a rezemblance to those of 
Titus, 


GERMANY 


The Hildesheim Treasure of the Antiquatinm in Berlin, — Through 
a recent restoration, which has careiully united the fragments of broken 
vessels, supplied missing parts, and reattached feet and handles, the Hib 
desheim silver treasure has, in spite of many gape, regained something of 
its original appearance. Conrpared with the Boscoreale treasure, which was 
evidently a table service in use in Nero's time, and, to judge from Pompeian 
examples, largely work of that epoch, the German collection lias a much wider 
range, both in time and m style, and is, im general, of finer workmanship. 
The worn condition of the vessels, the numerous ancient repairs or replacings, 
aud the oceurrence of so many single vessels, instead of the customary pairs, 
indicate that it was in use a long time. While it contains many pieces 
Which would have been antiques to the owner of the Boscoreale collection, 
yet one piece bears an inscription (W. Aur(elius) C(....)] apparently of 
the second century alter Christ. 

Among the important pieces now reconstructed for the first time or more 
correctly than before, are the following: 

A platter with fluted bottom, like one of pottery at Bucharest, and flat 
rim serving for handles. It shows sigus of kitchen nse, 

A pair of cups, perfectly plain except for a wreath of gilded leaves Jnid 
tilt the edge. 

A-small tripod of delicate workmanship, bearing on one leg an inseription 
(1. Scatonis dua poudo duo semis semiuncinm) which shows. that it was one 
of a pair, probably to support a pair of choice cups, and gives approxi- 
mately, by subtraction, the weight of the missing base to which the feet 
were once atinched. The name Seabo occurs only in Cicero and in three 
inscriptions of Praeneste, of the republican period. 

The large bell-shaped crater, with free seroll decoration ranning over the 
surface, This piece is found to be not hammered, but cast, with the relief 
finished carefully by band. 

Two large bampers, noticeably different m style from the rest of the set, 
and now conjectured to be of provincial manufacture. 

Four smal] vessels formerly classed as bowls, now shown by the discovery 
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of the handles of one of thei to be drinking cups. The shape, a high, 
almost cylindrical, rim or body, with slightly curved bottom and high foot, 
is alate development from that of the so-called cylixes of minor artists of the 
sixth century, themselves imitated from metal vessels. With their simple 
decoration of an ivy wreath in enamel about the rim, they have the air of 
being, if not Greek, then copies of genuine Greek work. 

Of the “emblem” ware, many pieces are apparently of the middle of the 
first century after Christ; but one, with the bust of the infant Hercules, is 
dated ns earlier by its close resemblance to the statue of Augustus at Prima- 
porta. Among these pieces is the finest of the whole collection, the Athena 
eup. The relief here is not a bust, but an entire figure of the goddess, 
seated on a rock, while on another rock before her is the wreath of victory 
and theowl The scene is thoroughly in Hellenistic taste, and the detajla 
of the drapery and figure, even to the strange object on whieh her right 
hand rests, flud their closest analogies in Pergamene sculpture and coins of 
the second century nc. This resemblance, together with the character of 
the delicate palmetto border about the relief, and the care with which the 
foct and the original handles were made by the same artist as the cup itself, 
justifies the assumption that this is really a Greek work of Hellenistic origin. 

Two round cups, of the shape known in pottery as Megarian, have suf- 
fered, like the Athena cup, from the addition of in appropriate handles, A 
comparison with two silver eups in Naples, of similar shape but greatly 
superior design, shows how the decoration which covers their surface had 
degenerated from the vigorous acanthus-Jeaf patterns of an earlier type. 
Another development of the acanthus pattern is found on the lower part of 
the two mask-conthari, where entirely unconventional forms of birds, ete., 
among the conventionalized foliage, give almost the effect of a Hellenistic 
landseape-relief. "These goblets are not earlier than Augustus, and may 
be os late as Nero, while the « Megarian™ cups are probably of the first 
century Bc. They are interesting as links in the long chain of ornament 
derived from the acanthus. (F.Winrer, Arch. Anz. 1807, T, pp. 115-131; 
15 cuts.) 

A Votive Inscription at Nettersheim. — The following votive inscrip- 
tion on red sandstone discovered in 1891, but only recently deciphered, has 
been completed by J. Klein. 

fn s DD 
‘ainetis SIMIS MA 
tribus PRISCINY 
caaue LEG*] -M 
psp-prO:-SE+SVIS 
que pOSVIT- EX 
voto peRPETVO-ET 
Corneli ANO 


(Jb. V. Alt, Rh. Vol, 101, 1807, p. 182.) 
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Potter's Stamps at Neuss.— A. Oxé and M. Siebourg, under the title 
‘The Topterstempel der Sela’schen Sammlung,’ have set forth an alphabeti- 
cally arranged table of the stamps of the pottery in the socalled Sels collec- 
tion found in the neighborhool of Neuss. <A large number of stumpe are 
given. (Jb. V. Alt Rh. Vol. 101, 1897, pp. 12-91.) 

A Dedicatory Inscription at NMiederberg. — An inecription on » pedes- 
tal which stood in the ecstellum at Niederberg waa discovered in 1855, but 
has, until recently, defied explanation. About half of the pedestal remaina, 
and on it the left foot of a standing figure. The measurements of the in- 
ecription are 74 mio. long, 215 mm. broad, 240 mm. high. The letters are 
16 mm. high in the first line, but 15 mm. in the second and third lines. 
The inseription refers to the coh. V7 Raetorum equitata Antoniniana which 
is known to have been located in the cestellum of Niederberg, as shown by 
other inscriptions, ¢. 7, on titles. ‘The inscription, as restored by Dahm, is 


as follows: 
genio LOCI COH-: VII 
raetoreqV¥IT- ANON 
ecg tet MERITO 
The pedestal is part of an altar which was set up under Caracalla or Elaga- 
balus, and dates between 211-222 a.p. (J+. V2 Alt RA. vol 101, 1897, p. 183.) 

The Zellhausen Inscription. — Professor v. Domaszewski discusses the 
well-known Zellhausen inseription (Brambech 1405) and restores it as 
follows : 

I(ovt) [o( ptime)] miazrime) Helie[pjolitana V[eljneri jfelici Mercurio 
[A] ug( esto) Marcus) Julius Marci Al(ius) Fo[iija Rufus Papinianus Sen- 
tint Cremeling do[mjo Beryt(o) proef(ectus) coh(ertis) . . . ATo)uit(anorum) 
castris EB. . id. Em[ilijan[o] F7 et Agu(ilijn{o cos]. a, 249. r(otwm) s(ws- 
ceptrom) s(aleit) ((ibens) m(eritis). 

(Ab. Wd. 2. tres. K. 1807, coll. 172-176.) 

Roman Military Inscription at Waldiirn.— During the execavat- 
ing of August, 1597, in the ruins of the bath house of the fimes-fort at 
Waldurn (the * Alteburg") there came to light on an altar-shaped monu- 
ment of sandstone 1.19 m. high, the following inscription of the year 232 a.p. 


DEA FORTVN//| SANCTA > BANE | VIVSTAZ - CNLAL/ | 
SVM - EXPL + STV‘ | J - BRIT « GENILES | OFFICIAES - 
BRIE | DEDTIC- ALEXANDRIANORVM - DE | SVO- RESTTIER- 
CV | RA- AGEN: T- FL: ROMNO-9-4:G-XXIIPPF|b- 
AVG « LVPO . TMXIM | COS 


The interpunction is triangular, Th. Mommsen appends a learned note to 
the account of the discovery, pointing out the unique character of the 
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inscription in that the dediteid’ appear here first in a military inscription, 
though they are known from literary sources as barbarians living within 
Roman territory, bat without even local afiilistions in any legal way,— 
while the gentiles lack the distinctly Roman “personal-recht.” The injury 
at the end of the fourth line of the inscription is especially unfortunate, as 
under the letters STY'/// is concealed perhaps the local name of Waldiirn, 
by which the expl(oratores) were designated. (Limeshl, 1897, coll. 658-607.) 


BULGARIA 


Monument at Adamklissi.— In the Sitzungaber, Miin. Acad. 1807, pp. 
47-285 (7 figs.), A. Furtwiingler returns to the monument at Adam- 
klissi, and replies to the objections of Benndorf (Arch-Ep. Mitth. XIX, 
Heft 2), Petersen (Rim. Mirth. 1806, pp. 302 #f.3, and Cichorius (Philolog.- 
histor, Beitrige Curt Wachsmiuth zum sechzigsten Grefurtstage tiberreieht) to his 
theory that the monument was erected after the campaign of Crassus, 20-28 
B.C. the inseription of Trajan being a later addition (Jatermezzi, pp. 41 ff). 
A new reconstruction by Professor Biihlmann is published. In this the 
upper part of the monument is made higher than in previous reconstruc 
tions, and the inseription of Trajan is put upon one great slab on the south 
side of the monument, the northern side being already occupied by the 
sculptured group. The new inscription was framed to match the architect- 
ure of the monument. The costumes and armor represented in the seulpt- 
ures of this monument do not agree with those of the column of Trajan at 
Rome, nor i4 there any likeness between the men represented here and 
Dacians. The Bastarni, whom Crassus overcame, were Germanic, and the 
sculptures of Adamblissi show a Germanic type. The face which has been 
regarded us o likeness of ‘Trajan bears no more resemblance to him than to 
any other beardleas soldier. The poor work of the sculptures of Adamklisai 
is ne sign of late date, and does not support the view of Cichorins that the 
thonument belongs ta the time of Constantine, 

4 Military Diploma.— In September last R. Cagnat presented to the Aca- 


démie des Inseriptions et Belles-Lettrea a brief account of a newly discovered + 


diploma militerium found at Negovanovtzi, a village of Bulgaria. This is the 
seventh diploma which has been discovered in Bulgaria. The exterior sur- 
faces are in good condition ; but oxidation has effaced a number of words of 
the interior surfaces. The length of the plates is 0.147 m., the breath 0.171 m. 
The text ia as follows: 
fm( perntor) Caesar, divi Pesposiont F(ilius), Domitianus Auqustua Ger 
minicis pontifer maximus, tribunie(ia) petestat(e) xiii, imp(erator) xs, 
can b(ul) xvi, centor perpetuus, pater) p(atriae) equitibus et peditibus qua 
militent in ais tribus ef cohortilis novem quae appellantur ; 
IT Pawneniorum | 
ef Clowlia Nova ~ (Aloe) 
ef Praetoria 
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et I Cilicum 
et Cisipaiensium 
et J Cretum 
et / Flavia Hispanorwm milliaria 
et J Antiorhensinm (Cohorts) 
ét Jf Gallorum Moacedonica 
et Jif? Roetorwin 
et F Gallorum 
et V Hispanorum 
et aunt in Moesia Superiore sub Cn. Aemilio Cieatricula Pompeio Eongine qui 
quing eéf vicena afipendia aut plura meruerunt, item dimissis honesta missione, 
eneritis stipendiia, quorum nomina subscripta sunt ipsis liberia posterizque eorum 
civitatem dedit et conubium cum uxoribug quae tunc Aabuissent cum ext civitas Gis 
data aut si qui caelibes essent cum iis ques postea durissent dumtarat singuli 
singelae 
A(nte) d(iem) xvi K(alendas) Domit(ianas), T.. Pomponio Basso L. Silio 
Deciano co(n)e(ulibus), 
Cohort(is) I Cisipadensium, cui prae(e}st L. Cilniua, E. f, Pam( ptina tribu), 
Secuned wa ; 
Pediti: £. Cassio, Cassi f(ilio), Larisen( si). 
Descriplum et recognitun ex tabula aenca quae fra est Romas in muro post 
temploon divi Auguati ad Minervam. 


@. Orfili) Cupite 

C. Sulit it) Soturnini 
Q. Aemili{i) Soterichi 
£. Pulli(i) Sperati 
Cn. Egnati(i) Vitalis 
L. Pulli(i) Heraclaes 


P. Cauli(i) Vitalis 


This diploma provides us with information of the existence of a Cohors 
Cisipadensium. This will supply the letter lacking in C./.E. V, 8185, in 
the mutilated word -isipadensium. 

Again we learn that Cn. Aemilius Cicatricula Pompeius Longinus at the 
time of the date of this diploma, September 16, a.p. 93, was governor of 
Moesia. See €.J.E. IU, pp. 857, 862. 

This document also supports from the side of epigraphy the statement of 
Suetonius (omit, 13) that Domitian changed the names of the months of 
September and October to Germanicus and Domitionus. 

T. Pomponius Bassus ia here shown to have been Consul Suffectus of the 
Emperor Domitian, at the time of his sixteenth consulate. See C.I_L. ¥I, 
1402, also Pliny, Epist. IV, 18. (€. &. Acad. Insc. XXV, 1507, p. 501.) 

4 Military Diploma.— A diploma militarium has been discovered at 
Choumla in Bulgaria, which is of interest as being the seventh document of 
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this kind referring to the fleet at Misenum. (See C./.£. 10, Constitutiones 
dmperatorum, Nos. 1, IX, XLV, XLUIX, LVI, XCI.) This diploma is a mere 
fragment, giving the upper part of the first plate, the dimensions of which 
are U.005 ta. and 0.008 m, 
OUTER FACE 

imp-*caesar divi nervae f-+nerva tratanus 
Gauge germanic* pon TIFEX Mazcimus tribu 
wnICPOTESTAT Tl COs ii 
HYSQVIMILITAVERVNT In elasse praectoria 
MISENENSIOVAEES TSw6.6 cis cc ce eucavs 
~ONESEXETVIGINTISTI pendia emeritia 
@iMISSIS HONESTA MISsione guoruia 
HOMINA SUBSCRIPTA sunt fpsis Ti 
GERISPOSTERISOVE EQOQrum civitatem 
deDIT ET CONVBIVM cum wroribus 

Guas tune Ambutespent... eee... eae es ete 


INNER FACE 

imp-caesar divi nervae ff: nerva traianus 
aug: gers PONT MAX TRIB pot-ti cos: ti 
fta GVIMILITAVERVaé in elasse praet 
oria MISENENSI QOVAe est swi....,. 
--oOnE SEX ET VIGINGi stipendis emeritis 
d@iMISS!lS HONESTA miasione quorum 
ROMINA SVBSCRIiIpta sunt... . eto 


The supplementing of this fragmentary inscription has been made by 
M. Heron de Villefosse on the theory that the date is 00 acp. (C. R. Acad. 
Inse, XXV, 1897, p. 599.) 


AFRICA 


Mosaics at Busa (Tunis).—In the R, Arch. XXXI, 1897, pp. &22 
(pla. ix-xii; cut), P. Gauckler publishes some mosaics found at Suaa in the 
spring of 1808 during excavations for the foundations of the new arsenal. 
Thia is near the house of Sorothus, incompletely excavated in 1886-1887. 
First o mosaio, representing probably the last interview between Aeneas 
and Dido, came to light. Soon after an interesting series of mosaics was 
found, which once adorned the vecus of a Roman house with its two wings, 
antechamber, apse adjoining the antechamber, and peristyle. The pove- 
iment of the peristyle has an elaborate pattern of curved lines, interlacing 


~~ 
*7 
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and leaving circles to be decorated with rosettes or palmettes. In the bands 
of curving lines are alternately blades of wheat and garlands, The colors 
are red, brown, green, yellow, and black, but the white ground predominates. 
The floor of the antechamber represents a lnke or sea, in which are swim- 
ming all kinds of fish and other marine creatures. At each corner is a boat, 
containing fishermen fishing in different ways, with nets, hand-net, harpoon, 
wud (probably, for one corner of the mosaic is destroyed) hook and line 
The border of this mossic is interesting, At each corner is a vase from 
Which « long stalk of a water plant extends along the sides of the room 
until it almost meets the similar plant coming from the vase in the adjacent 
corner. In the space between the plants is on each side of the room a 
crown with a double row of beads upon four rays. ‘The apse is adorned 
with flowers, baskets of fruit, two ducks, and a deer which lies in the mid- 
dle. The walls of the apse were once adorned with mosaic, but only 
enough of this is left to make it probable that a marine view wna repre 
sented. The threshold between the antechamber and the oeewr is occu pled 
by two nymphs between two seated rivergods (7). These correspond in a 
way toa colossal head of Oceanna, which was probably at the other side of 
the antechomber where the mosaic is nearly destroyed. In the oecus itself a 
geometrical pattern forms a border, leaving a large white space in which is a 
T-shaped mosaic, the crossbar touching the threshold, In the crosshar are 
fourteen medallions, each containing a bird or a fish. In the upright part 
of the T is a large medallion surrounded by eight smaller ones, In the 
smaller ones are wild animals, while the larger one contains a representa 
Hon of Ganymedes carried away by the eagle. The young shepherd, half 
upright and half kneeling on a rock, gives himself up to the eagle, who ear- 
ries him tenderly. The mosnicist seems to be inspired by the Masterpiece 
of Leochares. The attitude is more natural than in the Vatican marble, 
but the manner of execution shows that the mosaic is a servile eopy of some 
well-known model. At the right and left of the oecws are two wings. In 
the wing at the right the original mosaic is covered by a later one, This 
dates probably from the end of the second century after Christ, and is infe 
rior to those of earlier date. It is a large geometrical composition, with 
hexagonal medallions enclosing fish, and perhapa a central scene, In the 
wing at the left is a remarkable representation of the triumph of Bacchua, 
conqueror of the Indians The god stands in his chariot drawn by four 
tigers. He is clad in « long robe with sleeves, while beside him stands a 
tude Victory, Behind the chariot is a satyr, and before it fo two maennads, 
one beating a tambourine, while the action of the other is lost, owing to an 
injury to the mosaic. Inthe foreground a little eupid is riding a lion and 
the spotted panther of the god is drinking out of a bowl. The border is a 
luxuriant vine with many clusters of grapes. Large birds stand upon the 
branches of the vine, and winged copids are picking crapes with which 
large baskets are filled. ‘These also stand upon the branches. This whole 
mosaic is remarkable for ita liveliness and its excellent execution. Except 
that the maenad with the tambourine is disproportionately large, the per- 
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spective is satisfactory. Probably a celebrated painting is reproduced, and 
the mosaicist is worthy of the original artist. The date of these mosaics is 
probably the early part of the second century after Christ. 

Inscriptions of Lambaesis. — In new investigations made by the French 
School at Rome in the remains of the ancient camp at Lambaesis, some new 
inseriptions have been discovered, and others have been revised and supple 
mented. 

(1) A pedestal, 1.30 m. in height, 0.83 em. in length, 0.70 em. in thick- 
ness, contains the following: 


[i jmp(eratert) Coesferi] | Tite) Aelio Hadriane | Antonino A wa( usta) 
Pio | pontificd mecrimo | rib(unicia) pot(estate) X | imp (eratari) I cod a jay uli) 
IEE p(atri) p(atriae) | dedifejante | Lucio) Movin Crispino | legato) 
Aug(uati) pr(o) pr(aetore) | T(itua) Flavius T(iti) f(ilius) Tromen(tina) | 
Firmus Salona p(rina)p(ilus) leg(ionis) tertiae Aug(ustae). 





This inseription is given in an incomplete form in CLL. VOT, 2542. The 
date is 147 A.p. 

(2) A fragment of the following inscription was published by R. Cagnat 
in TB0S in full, dred. du Comite des Travaux Historiques, It has been 
amplified by recent discoveries. 


Imp(eratori) Caes(art) Mar(co) Aur(elio) Seve[ra] [Aleronadro] ine[iete 
pio Aulg(usto) pont(ifier) max(ine) petri) platrige) proc(onsuli) divi 
mag(ni) Anfe(nini) f(ilia) deli) Pict) See(eri) [a(epott)] eg(uitex) leg(ionis) 
tertiae [ Auguatae devolt mumint matestatique | eis. 


(3) In the same place in which the fragments of the preceding inserip- 
tion were discovered a pedestal was found, containing o list of names evi- 
dently of soldiers, probably of the equites of the third legion referred to in 
the inseription just mentioned. 

(4) Another pedestal, measuring 0.80 cm. high, 0.40 em. long, 0.40 em. 
thick, contains on one face divs Caro,—the Emperor Carus (a.m. 262, 284), 
On the other face is found (renis | tribuni | cial(i) | Quintus Flavius | Balbus | 
triburnus feticlavius | suilitum leqionisa | fertine Augusta pine vindicia. 

Outside of the Roman camp a fragment of a sepulchral inscription was 
found Upon @ stone measuring 1.12 m. in length, 0.52 m. in height, 0.34 m. 
in thickness, forming part of a mausoleum. The inseription is as follows: 
Aufidia Lueig centurion! iTegionis tertiae Augustae evoca)to in tertia Galliea 
aus [warat annis|..,| menshue fT diebus V Voternia Agrippina [coniur fecit]. 
The first two lines ure in large letters, while the letters of the third line are 
quite small. 

Inscriptions at Tebessa.—Certain inscriptions on stelae dedicated to 
Saturn now in the museum at Tebessa have been carefully examined, 
= ee corrections have been made in the readings which appear in 
the C.1.£, 

Thus | C00. VII 3100, should read Saturng A uyusto Avianus | Narnitas 
rotum soleit likens | anime, 
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Again, C..2. VOL, L669? should read (f(a) Po) mpo|nt( us) | elie | ius 
socjend|os Saturna a... | aug(usto) sacrum fleci(f) votum-sol|vit lib(ens) 
atm (a). 

The a after Saturno has been regarded by some oa n for nostri, by others 
as the beginning of the word which introduces the next Hine. The form 
is A. (Mel. Arch. Hist. Juillet-Décembre, 1897, pp. 441-405.) 


EARLY CHRISTIAN AND MEDIAEVAL ART 


Church of the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem.— In the (©. A. 
Aced. Ine. 1597, pp. 467-400, ig an article by Philippe Berger, on the 
mosaic from Madaba. The middle of the city of Jerusalem was, at the time 
when the mosaic was made, occupied by a foram adorned with colonnaddes. 
At the western end of this forum was a domed structure, which can be 
nothing else than the church of the Holy Sepulchre. From a careful 
examination of the mosaic, it appears that the dome was not over the front 
part of the church, but rather farther back, the front having o facade with 
columns, such as is appropriate for a rectangular structure. Two repro- 
doctions of the plan of Jerusalem are given. 

Inscription in Cufic Characters.—In the C. A. Acad. Inse. 1807, 
pp. &i-536, Clermont-Ganneau publishes and discusses an inscription in 
Cufie characters found in Jerusalem. Jt relates evidently to the mosque of 
Omar, erected in the tenth century in the vestibule of the basilica of Con- 
stantine. The inseribed block was found in situ, and is therefore of im- 
portance in determining the exact position of the mosque and basilica, 

Mosaic Inscriptions from Salonichi. — In the Athen. With. XXII, 1807, 
pp. 405-472, pls. xv, xvi, J. Kurth publishes and discusses mosaic inserip- 
tions from the churches of St. Sophia and St. George at Salonichi. In 
1625 St. Sophia wus turned into a mosque. Seven years ago it was partially 
burnt, and in 1807 Rurth was permitted to copy all the inscriptions. 
St. George, which was also turned Into a mosque, had its inscriptions 
“restored " in 1880 by Rossi. The author was assisted in his work by 
Dr. Mordtmann, and gives here o preliminary report, together with fae- 
similes of the texts. There are monograms with the name Kevrrertirvov, 
ns nilso Peodi Ac Aeorourar, ond Kiigue Bante. 

The Mosque of the Ealenders at Constantinople. — lu Archaeolagia, 
LV, 1897, pp. 431-145, is a pauper by Edwin Freshfield on the church now ealled 
the mosgqae of the Kalenders at Constantinople. The paper was originally 
read before the Society of Antiquaries, April 7, 1551, but its publication 
ims been delayed by the difficulty in getting the necessary photographs. 
Eleven fine plates are the result of the delay. A plan and three sections 
aré inserted in the text. The church was erected not earlier than the 
eighth and not later than the tenth century. It hos a double narthex, with 
gallery for the women over the Inner narthex, The dome is raised on o 
drum supported by pendentives. The castern end of the building is now 
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square, but had originally an apse. The interior retains, in a measure, ita 
original marble decoration, though there is no trace of the decoration of the 
dome, which was undoubtedly mosaic, The walls which divide the hieron 
from the prothesis on the north and the diaconicon on the south are en- 
trely covered with marble. ‘The remains of the iconostasis or picture- 
screen ure still in aifu. The screen was richly adorned with marble and 
carving. It undoubtedly resembled other Byxantine screens, one of which, 
from the choreh of St. Luke at Stiri, is published for comparison, The 
original nome of the church is unknown. Paspati suggested that it may 
have been the church of the monastery of Valens. 

"Eropyos “Paépys.—In the A. Arch. ANXI, 1507, pp. 100-114, FE. Cuy 
discusses certain weights of Byzantine origin with the legend “Emapyos 
“Poyins. The name Rome was applied to Constantinople under the Inter 
emperors, the form New Home being used only when it was necessary to 
distinguish Constantinople from (ld Rome. The "Exapyos "Payne was then 
an officer at Constantinople. That his title is found on weights discovered 
in Egypt is due to special rules adopted to insure correctness in that prov- 
ince, where the weights were sometimes tampered with. That these weights 
are of glass is probably a survival of an old Egyptian habit. 

Byzantine Ivory Reliefs.— As evidence that the Byzantines endeayored 
to revive their waning art from the ninth to the twelfth century by a closer 
study of antique models, a number of Byzantine ivories are described by 
Hans Graeven, representing subjects from Greek mythology or hunting 
scenes, for which direct prototypes may be found in ministure painting, 
mosiics, reliefs, or coins of the classic period. (J). Preuss. Aunts, 1507, 
pr- 3-25.) 

Gilding on Glass beneath the Giaze.— The technique of glazing over 
gilded decorations om glass, known to the early Christinns and Byzantines, 
became o lost art in the Middle Ages and Renaissance. It was revived in 
the seventeenth contury, and found a distinguished representative in Joseph 
Mildner, in Southern Austria, at the end of the last century. (Aitth. K. A. 
Gent, Mus, 1807, pp. 611-5236.) 

The Holy Lance.—In the R. Art Chret. 1897, pp. 287-302, F. de Mély 
completes his series of articles upon the holy lance, by giving the history 
of the lance, now in the possession of the Emperor of Austria at Vienna. 

Acoustic Vases in the Middle Ages.— The use of vases for acoustic 
purposes by the Greeks and Romans in their theatres and public buildings, 
though described by Vitruvius, has been discredited by modern writers. 
M. Donnet, however, is a firm believer in the statements of Vitruvius, anil 
cites a number of examples, showing that the practice survived through the 
Middle Ages and the Renaissance in France, Denmark, Sweden, and Russia. 
He has recently found them m a fifteenthcentury church in Belgium, His 
volume is entitled Les poteries aeoustiques du courent dea Revollels do Anvers. 
De Backer, Anvers, 1897. (R. Art Chret. 1807, pp. 518-519.) 
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The Church of San Domenico at Bologna.—San Domenico died 
August 6, 1227, and wos canonized July 11, 1264. The church of San 
Domenico, at Bologna, is mentioned tn the archives as early as 1240, from 
which may be inferred its foundation between 124 and 140. It was not o 
new church, but an enlargement of a preexisting church of 5. Nicolo delle 
Vigne. (F. ML Vacent in Repert f. Aunateisa, 1897, pp. 173-193.) 

Santa Maria at Civita Castellana. — The chorch of Santa Maria at 
Civita Castellana is one of the most interesting examples of Cosmati 
architecture and decoration. 

An inscription over the prinerpal doorway reads thus: 


LAVRENTIVS: CVM< IACOBO- FILIO- SVO- 
MAGISTRI- DOCTISSIMI - ROMANI- HOC - OPYS - 
FECERYNT - 


Laurentius was the grandfather, and Tacobus, the futher of Coamatus, 
whose name appears upon the architrave of the portico, with the date 
MCCX. 

Cosmatus had four sons — Lucas, lacobus, Deodatus, and Toannes — who 
continued this charming decoration, which is still known by their father's 
name. (G. Cuacase in Mee. Art Chret. 1897, pp. 271-278.) 

Mediaeval Architecture.—In the Architectural Necord, Professor 
Goodyear continues his important chapters on certain peculiarities of 
mediaeval architecture. In Vol. VII, No. 1, is an article entitled *A Dis- 
covery of Entasis in Mediaeval Italian Architecture.” Here he shows that 
in mediaeval Italian churches, columns and piers exhibited the peculiarity 
of entusis, hitherto supposed to be confined to classic and Renaissance 
architecture. Entasis is especially to be observed in centres where Byzau- 
tine influence was strong. 

In Vol. VU, No. 2, under the tith ‘An Echo from Evelyn's Diary,” be 
treats of leaning walls. From this diary, under the date of July 27, 1605, 
it appears that the old St. Paul's, London, was built with walls which had 
an outward lean, Some architects of the day, amongst whom may be men- 
tioned Mr. Chichley and Mr. Prat, held that the walls had been so built 
designedly for an effect in perspective, whereas John Evelyn and Sir Chris- 
topher Wren insisted that the foundations of the walls had settled, In lofty 
cathedrals, walls of the nave, if perfectly vertical, would appear to the 
apectator from below to be narrower at the top than at the base. ‘To correct 
thie optical effect, the mediaeval architects frequently gave an outward lean 
to the walls, so that the nave was wider at the summit thon at the base. 
Mr. MeKecknie’s photographs make this especially evident for the nave of 
St. Mark's at Venice, for the cathedrals at Arezzo, Cremona, Trani, and §. 
Ambrogio, Milan. The outward lean affects also the piers and columns 
of the nave. ‘This outward spread of the walls and piers, near the summit, 
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could not have been produced by the thrust of the vault without disturbing 
the masonry, or, in the ense of St. Mark's, the mosaic decoration. At 
Arezzo and ‘Trani, moreover, the cathedrals have wooden roofs. The out- 
ward spread would therefore seem to have been desicned for the sake of 
perspective effect. 

In Vol. VI, No. 3, under the title «The Leaning Tower of Pisa,” Professor 
Goodyear shows that not merely are leaning towers more common than is 
generally supposed, but that the facades of many cathedrals, especially 
those of Pisa, Ferrara, and St. Mark's, in Venice, have the outward Jean, 
This, again, is a peculiarity of classic architecture observed by Penrose in 
connection with the Parthenon, and specifically mentioned by Vitruvins. 
But it is interesting to find the peculiarity lingering in the mediasyal 
period. 

Tn instances where Byzantine influence is strongest, as at Pisn and in 
Venice, the leaning tower and the farades have not merely the outward tilt, 
but a sort of entasia, the outward tilt at the base being corrected by a 
reversal of the lean toward the summit. 

Castel del Monte in Apulia.—The C. A. Acad. Insc. 1597, pp. 492- 
440, contnins an article by E. Bertaux on Castel del Monte and the French 
architects of Emperor Frederick [. The castle, begun in 1240, has the 
characteristics of the architecture of Burgundy and Champagne. It may 
not be certain that the French officer and architect, Philippe Chinard, who 
had been in Cyprus and Corfu, and waa at that time in Italy, was the archi- 
tect of Castel del Monte; but it is certain that the Emperor Frederick em- 
ployed French architects in Apulia, not only for that castle, but also for 
other buildings, 


Mounted Warrior carved from a Whale’s Jawbone. — A. Maignan 
(R. Arch. XXXI, July-August, 1807, pp. 115-124; 2 cuts) publishes and 
discusses a mounted warrior, carved from a whale's jaw, found in 1895 at 
Amiens, The work is somewhat rude, the horse being more life-like than 
the rider. The horse's legs, part of his head, and his croupe are wanting. 
Details of armor and trappings are carefully given, The nearly rectangular 
shield is adorned with large rosettes. Similar figures in various materials 
are cited in comparison. Some of these are as early as the fourth century, 
othera much later. This figure probably belongs to the eleventh century, 
aud Motinier'’s opinion that it was on cheasman may well be correct; for, 
although its sixe (originally some 0.16 m. in height and length} is unusual, 
large chessmen were not unknown. 


Freacoes of the Leugemete Chapel at Ghent.— The ancient chapel 


(now a brewery) in the Rue de ln Porte Bruges once contained fresroes 
assumed by various art historians to date from the thirteenth or early 
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fourteenth century. These frescoes have been considered especially valu- 
able for the history of costumes, weapons, and military organization. 
Dr. D. Joseph, in the Rep. f. K., 1807, pp. 299-907, shows that so early a 
date for these frescoes is impossible, and that their authenticity may at 
least be called in question. 


ENGLAND 


Prebendal Stalls and Misericords in Wells Cathedral. — [y Archae 
ofogia, LV, 1597, pp. 410-2, is a paper, by C. M. Church, on the preben- 
dal stalls and misericords in the cathedral church of Wells. This paper, 
“which is illustrated by four plates and two figures in the text, was read 
before the Society of Antiquaries March 12, 1896. The history of the 
stalls is traced, their number and original arrangement in choir and chapter 
determined, and the carved “ misericords” or “misereres”™ still remaining 
in the stalls are deseribed. These seats are the sole survivals in the 
church of the woodwork furniture of the fourteenth century, and they rival 
those of Winchester in richness and variety of design and depth of carving. 
Twenty-two are carvings of the forms of men, women, and angels, natural 
or grotesque. Forty-two are carvings of birds and beasts, natural, eonven- 
tional, monstrous, or grotesque. 

Hilnminated Psalter. — At the meeting of the Academy of Inscriptions, 
July 23, 1807, L, Delisle commented on a magnificent paalter (French work 
of the thirteenth century) belonging to the Earl of Crawford. Tit bears the 
signature Jahanne Reyne. This is Jeanne of Navarre, daughter of Charles 
the Bad, wife of Jean de Montfort and afterwards of Henry IV of England. 
The Bible in three volumes, now divided among the Bihiothique Nationale, 
the British Museum, and the Bodleian Library, has the signature La R. 
Jahanne in a similar handwriting. This Bible is known to have belonged 
to Jeanne de Navarre. ((. R. Acad. Insc. 1807, p. 373; Bild. Eeole Chartes, 
1807, pp. 381-394). 

Ealaa of Beni Hammed. — Professor Blanchet, of the fycee of Constan- 
tine, has investigated some of the monuments of the Kalaa of Beni Hammed, 
founded in 1007 in the mountains of Hodnua (province of Constantine). 
The mosque was divided into a court and a sanctuary. It was richly 
adorned with columns, mosaics, and a cornice of turquoise-blue enamel. 
In the eastle of Fanal, enamelled fragments were found sufficient for the 
reconstruction of the mural decoration, the geometrical fancies of which are 
found also in the cathedral of Amiens and the campanile at Florence. In 
the palace of the emits are numerous traces of cloisonne ornamentation, 
enamel set into stone. These discoveries may throw light upon the origin 
of some peculiarities of Sicilian art. They also prove that oriental ftriences 
existed in the eleventh century. (C. &. Acad. Insc. 1897, pp. 467-460}. 
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RENAISSANCE ART 
ITALY 


Tuscan and North Italian Artists in the Service of the House 
of Aragon in Naples.— Three times during the fifteenth century was 
there an influx of foreign artists at Naples. The last of these took place 
during the reign of Alfonso U1, and forms the subject of a careful study by 
C. von Fabriczy in Rep, 7. A, 1897, pp. 85-120. The city archives of Naples 
contain many hundred volumes, recording the receipts and expenditures of 
the Court, entitled Cedole di tsoreria. One hundred and aixty-seren of 
these volumes are examined for this period, and valuable documentary evi- 
dence secured in reference to the work of Giuliano da Majano, Benedetto 
da Majano, Ippolita Donzello, Giuliano da San Gallo, Franceseo di Giorgio 
Martini, Fra Giocondo da Verona, Guido Mazzoni, Calyano da Padova, 
Giseomo della Pila, Aristotile Fioravante, Francesco da Laurana, Mattia 
Fortimany, and Antonio Marchissi. 

Bronte Gates of St. Peter's at Rome.—In the Nep., § KA. LUT, Pp. 
1-22, Bruno Sauer describes in detail the subjects of the bordera of the 
bronze gates of St. Peter's. Although the sculptor, Filarete, in his treatise 
On atchitecture, sets forth an orderly composition of similar decorative 
work, in this instance he seems to have selected his subjects at random. 
They evince the spirit of an ardent clussicist, who has omitted all Biblical 
subjects. The scenes represented are chiefly Greek, though some are Roman; 
aud his sources appear to have been Aesop, Ovid, Livy, Valerius Maximus, 
and Virgil, but he also borrowed from ancient sculpture in some of the 
portraits and in the eomposition of some of the reliefs. 

The Marble Altarpiece in the Abbey Church of S. Maria di 
Campomorto. — In /! Fucelare, 18968, Noa. T and 4, ego Sant’ Ambrogio 
deseribes in detail the marble altarpiece in the abbey church of S. Maria 
ii Campomorto. The chief subject of the altarpiece is the Assumption of 
the Virgin. It was made at some time during the period from 1490 to 1518, 
and resembles the altarpiece of the Adoration in the Chapter House of the 
Padri of the Certosa at Pavia, and the Descent from the Cross in the 
Chapter House of the Conversi in the same church. ‘These altarpieces are 
attributed to the brothers Mantegazza. (C. y. F. in fep. 7 A. 1807, pp. 
160-171.) 

The Sculptor of the S. Abondio Altar in the Cathedral of Como. 
— Hecent documents have shown that the altarpiece in the church of B. V. 
Assutta (3. Lorenzo),‘at Morbegno, was painted by Ganudenzio Ferrari 
between the years 1620-1590, The strange resemblance to this altarpiece 
exhibited by the sculptured altar of 8, Abondio in the cathedral at Como 
indicates that the latter is by the same author. (A. G. Mever, in Rep. /. 
A. 1807, pp. 147-150.) 

Giotto’s Birthplace. — A short time ago it was proposed to set up a 
Honument to Giotto at Viechio in the Mugello. This gave rise to a dispute 


Pe 
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ma to the birthplace of Giotto. Jodoco del Badin presented a document 
from which he made o somewhat hazardous inference that Giotto was born 
in the district of Santa Muria Novella, Florence, but the notary records 
(Protec, d. Not. Francesco di Pagne, Vol. 1, under the date April 7, 1329, 
and March 51, 1931) render it certain that the famous painter was born at 
Colle, near Vespignano. (KR. Davinsoun, in Rep. f A. 1597, pp. 874-177.) 

Botticellis Primavera.— A new attempt at interpreting Botticelli’s 
famous painting, formerly known as The Allegory of Spring, is made by 
Emil Jacobsen in divh. Stor, a. Art. 1S07, pp. 321-40. 

Following the suggestions of Warburg and Ulmann, Jacohsen faxniele 
the painting through the assistance of Poliziano’s poem La (rinstre. 

The central figure, he supposes, commenorates Simonetta Cattaneo, the 
henutifal wife of Maren Vespucei, beloved by Lorenzo and Ginliano de® 
Medici. She is entering upon the Elysian tiekls, where in the foreground 
the nymph Simonetta ts exhibited as making her escape from Zephyr, as 
distributing flowers, and as one of the Graces, He accordingly suggesia as 
u title for the painting, The Awakening of a Soul to a New Lite, 

Antonello da Messina.—In the Nep. 7. A. 1507, pp. dil, Gh, 
Gronau indicates the sources for a biography of Antonello da Messina. 
These consist of directly related documents, of dates inscribed on his 
pictures, and of statements of fifteenth aud sixteenth century writera, It 
results that Vasari is altogether untrustworthy in his biography of Antonello, 
Evidence is given to show that Antonello probably became acquainted with 
Flemish methods in Naples through his master Colantonio. 

Gelli's Lives of Artists.— Iu the Ared. Stor. Ital. 1596, No. 1, pp. 53- 
60, appears the first instalment of Gelli's Vite a Artie, The manuseript 
of thia sixteenth-century work, giving twenty biographies of artists, has 
remained unedited in the Strozzi library. Now that it is being published, 
it appears to be a literary compilation without much independent value. 
The author seems to have utilized the works of Ghiberti, Billi, Anonimo X, 
and Vasari. (G. Groxau, in Hep. fA. TS, pp. 24-41.) 

Italian Paintings at Munich.— The appearance of the sixth edition of 
the Catalogue of the Gallery of Ancient Pontings im Munich has led E. Jacob- 
sen to criticise many of the new attribotions, aud to defend others in the Jtep. 
JK. 1807, pp. 425-442. 

FRANCE 

Ecce Homo at Dijon.—In the Palais de Justice, there is a minutely 
painted panel, representing an Eece Hoino, This work has been connected 
with the names of Van Eyck and of Roger vau der Weyden. In the FR. Ari 
Chrei. 1897, pp. 496-498, H. Chabeuf attributes the painting to a local artist. 


The Finest German Printers Signet of the Fifteenth Century. — 
Attention has been called by Professor G. Bauch of Breslan to the fine 
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printer's signet of Conrad Kachelofen, at the end of M. Lochineier’s Pore 
chinle curatorum, published by him at Leipzig, 1497. This is shown by Max 
Iehrs in Rep. f, A. 1897, pp. 131-155, to have been copied with slight 
variations from one of Schongauer’s Wappenbilder, 

Hirsfogel’s Relation to Herberstain’s Works. — The celebrated Ans- 
trian diplomat, Freiherr Sigumnud von Herberstain, late in life wrote sev- 
eral books which were interesting also for their copper plates and woodeuts, 
The first Latin edition of his work on Russia, published in Vienna, L408, is 
now exceedingly rare, This edition contains twelve colored engravings by 
Hirstogel, dating from 146-147. Uneolored copies of some of these engray- 
ings exist In museums of Berlin and Dresden. Seven of them were after- 
wards published as medallions, both in copper plate and woodout, in some 
of Herberstain’s later works. (A. NeWRixe in Rep, fA. 1897, pp. 121-129,) 

Meister Hans of Schwaz.— In the Rep. 7. A. of 1805, Max J. Fried- 
finder enumerates twenty paintings, which he attributes to Meister Hans 
of Schwaz, a portrait painter of the sixteenth century, Six additional por- 
traits are now added to this list. (Rep. f K. 1897, pp. 362-365.) 

Albrecht Diirer.—In the Aep. f K. 1897, pp. 443-463, Paul Kalkoff 
huikes m special study of Diirer'’s visit to the Netherlands, and his relation 
to the thinkers of the Reformed Church. 

Georg Pentz and the Master I. B.—[y the Rep. f. K. 1807, pp. 130- 
132, Max J. Friedliinder calls attention to the fact that the engravings 
signed J. B., and dating from the years 1old, 1525, and many from 1528 to 
let, bear a close similarity in style to those signed G. P., dating from 1504 
and later. Friedlinder assigns various reasons which make it probable that 
the Master J. B. was Georg Pentz, the earlier signature representing 
another form of the same name, Jérg Bentz. This interesting identifion- 
tion is called in question by Gustave Pauli in Rep. € K. 1897, pp. 25-200, 
who holds that the works of J. B. and Georg Pentz, though resembling each 
other in certain respects, differ sufficiently in atyle to be the work of differ- 
eit artists. 

Hans Sebald Beham.— Rosenberg and Seibt, who have written about 
the painter and engraver Sebald Beham, exhibit considerable nneertainty as 
to his whereabouts during the period from 1625-1534. In the Ftep. fo KK. 
1807, pp. 14-905, Dr, Alfred Bauch proves that during this period Beham 
still lived in Nuremberg. 

Hans Morinck. — Although mentioned in some of the older hooks, this 
artist was almost conmpletely lost to sight until made known by Kraus in 
the Aunstienimiler Badens, 1887. Born in the Netherlands, and having 
studied in Italy, this sculptor spent thirty-sight years of his life at Con- 
stance, where most of lis works are found, and where he died in 1616. 
Twenty-four of his acilptured works are deseribed by Fritz Hirsch in Rep, 
J. A. 1897, pp. 257-299, 
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BELGIUM 


Painting by Peeter Brueghel.— A remarkable discovery has been 
made in the Brussels Musee de Peinture, In the year 1545 the state 
bought for 50) franes a picture attributed to Peeter Brueghel, the so-called 
“ Hollen-Brueghel” (1564-1635), representing the fall of the rebel angels 
from heaven. At the new ordering of the pictures in 1552 the painting 
was ascribed to the Flemish artist Hieronymus Bosch (1462-1516). Dur- 
ing the present year a fresh arrangement of the collection was undertaken, 
and when the picture was taken out of the frame on which the name of 
Bosch was inscribed, Professor Wauters detected at the very bottom of the 
painting in small and scarcely legible characters, the inseription, Brvegel. 
MDLAITT (1562). [t is thus evident that it is a work of the old Peeter 
Brueghel, the so-called “ Banern-Broeghel “ (1520-1560), whose pictures are 
extremely rare. (Athen, October 2, 1897; ef. Ree. Art Chret. 1597, p. 345.) 


ENGLAND 


The Malcolm Collections of Italian Drawings.— The Malcolm col- 
lection of Italian drawings, consisting of several hundred examples, 1s now 
possessed by the British Museum and forms the subject of an article by 
Carlo Loesser in the Archiv. Stor. Arte, 1507, pp. 341-309. 
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[Poate XIT] 


A cou.ection of Greek papyri has recently come into my 
hands from Asiit, Egypt, and among the pieces is a Homerte 
fragment of considerable antiquity, which should be made to 
contribute its mite to the history of the Homeric text. These 
papyri, which came into my possession through the kindness of 
Dr. James Henry Breasted, are said to have been uncovered 
in the vicinity of Washim,! a mound in the Faytim, where they 
were found lying in the ruing of sand-buried houses, sometimes 
in sacks, sometimes loose in the corners of the rooms. Not all 
were found in the same house, but all, I um assured, come from 
this one site. 

Among these are very many dated pieces, chiefly corn receipts, 
of which there are no less than ninety, nearly all gratifyingly 
complete, some few in careful, almost uncial writing, but the 
majority, of course, in hasty cursive, and abbreviated. The 
usual date on the pieces is 158-159 aA.p.; thus, in no. 11, 


CTTE[P]IMATWN ACYTEPOY KAI ElKOCTOY L 
ANTWN[IJNOY KAICAPOC TOY KYPIOY 
or, a8 it usually appears, 
L KB arrerevov Kaicapos Tow «upiow. 
Almost the whole collection of corn receipts seems to come 


from this period. There are other dated pieces among the frag- 


l'The Kim Ushim excavated by Hogarth and Grenfell in 1805 and identified 
with the ancient Karanis; cf. Egypt. Exp. Fund, Archaeol. Hep. 1805-6, p. 16, 


American Journal of Archorwhigy, Seton Series. Journal of tie O47 
Archomncien! Unetitnt: of Aimerica, Vol, [1] (sas), Mo, 6, 
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ments. One of these, an address in rude uncials to Theodo- 
rus, lias an endorsement in cursive, dated the seventh year of 
Antoninus Caesar, the thirtieth of the Egyptian month Mechir, 
i.¢. February 24, 144 a.p.: 


L 2 avremeou cig poy TOV xUpLow 
pean 

It will be seen that these dated pieces suggest for the Homer 
fragment in question a date not later than 159 a.p.; and with 
this in mind as a provisional date, we may approach the evidence 
of the papyrus itself. 

This piece of papyrus is rather thick, full of holes, and measures 
1,22 m. by 0.174 m. in extreme dimensions. It formed part of 
a roll, inseribed on one side only, in columns 0.16 m. in height, 
each containing thirty-three lines. Parts of two such columns 
remiuim, giving us the closing words of the lines of one and the 
opening words of those of the other, but in no case preserving 
u complete line. The second column is written over a june. 
ture in the papyrus, where the maker overlapped two pleces 
in extending his roll. The hand is an even uncial, written 
with evident care. There are occasional accents and points 
af punctuation, with little to suggest that they are the work of 
a second hand, unless their sporadie occurrence be thus inter- 
preted. Acute, graye, and circumflex accents all occur: the last 
with a diphthong being written so as to embrace both letters. I 
have observed no breathings. Of punctuation marks, the apos- 
trophe,' the colon (high point), and possibl y the period? appear? 


' The apostrophe Is need, though irregularly, to mark elision, 

= Une case Seems Lo ocor, In line 11. Perhaps at lines 20 (between @ro and 
wero) aid (4) (after a) we have cases of the middie polnt—eryey adorn, The 
cases Of the high polnt sre clear, as indicated in the transcription. 

* The apostrophe occurs in the Louvre fragment of %, which is assigned) to a 
date early in our era. Mr. Grenfell finds the rough breathing and the actte 
accent in the Bodleinn fraement of Chlyarey 2, of the third century, In the 
fourth-century fragment of Jtiad M belonging to the sume Ibrry, there are 
occasional accents; and in marking elision, one apostrophe is used. There aire 
instances of accents and punctuation in moa, VITL and XT of the first part of 


the Oryrhyachus Pupyri, which are from the first or second century. Of non- 


= 
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Tota is adscript in datives: as in [axpotaty]|, KOPY#HI, line 3; 
AYTHI, [@a]AACCHI, line 24; AAAHAHICI, line f4, ete. N, written 
after AANAOICI, line 11, is marked for erasure. There seems 
to he no attempt at separating the letters into words. Of the 
character of the hand, it is enough to say that, letter for letter, 
it generally presents close resemblances to the writing of the 
Bankes papyrus of Jited O. The strokes in the Bankes papyrus 
are perhaps a tritle finer, while its accents and punctuation, on 
the other hand, are far more clumsy and rude. These, however, 
it is agreed, are by « later hand, which is hardly the case with 
the aceents of the fragment before us. One point of real dif- 
ference between the two—almost the only point that interrupts 
this interesting correspondence —is in the matter of t-adseript. 
The iotas adseript of the Bankes papyrus have heen said to be 
the work of the hand that supplied the course punctuation and 
accents which so mar that manuscript. In our fragment, on the 
other hand, whatever might be thought of accents and points, 
the adscripts are pretty clearly the work of the first hand. This 
is evidenced by the appearance of t-nidseript with the second 
n of @AAQAqet, line 63; for had it been inserted by a late hand, 
the adjoining letters would inevitably have looked crowded, and 
of this there is no suggestion. Yet the resemblances of the two 
manuscripts remain sufficient, at least, to warrant the belief that 
they are the works of the same school of writing, and not far 
separated from one another in point of time. 

The question of the date of the Bankes Jiiad thus becomes 
one of much importance in the determination of that of our 
papyrus, for which the prevailing date of the corn receipts, 
159 A.p., affords at best only a terminus ad quem. Between 


Homeric literary papyri, it is enough to mention the Bacchylides papyrns, of the 
first century nc., where aceents and points, though used somewhat otherwise 
than in our papyrus, come from the first hand; cf. Kenyon, The Poems of 
Barchylides, 1807, pp. xx, xxi. In the same papyrus the circumflex covers 
both vowels of a diphthong, as in the fragment before oe. An examination 
of the facsimile of the Washim fragment, in proof, inclmes Mr. Grenfell to 
the view that the accents, at least, are probably by a later hand. But this 
view is not supporteil by careful Inspection of the papyrus itself. 
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the extremes of the dates that have been suggested for the 
Bankes papyrus, from three to four centuries intervene. Wat- 
tenbach,! in 1867, characterized it as perhaps the finest example 
preserved to us of old Alexandrian calligraphy in the time of 
the Ptolemies; La Roche* thinks it probably comes from the 
time of the last Ptolemies or the first century B.c., but may be 
one hundred years younger; Gardthausen,* while he nowhere 
precisely dates the papyrus, considers it older than the Hyperi- 
des, and this again he regards as earlier than 150 a.p. The 
possibility that the Louvre fragments of Jad N, which Sil- 
vestre assigned to the first century 8.c., were found with the 
Bankes papyrus has been suggested by the editors of the Louvre 
fragments,’ and may serve as a further attestation of the earlier 
late. The same dating has lately been revived, in connection 
with a facsimile of a few lines of the papyrus, in Harper's 
Classical Dictionary (p. 840). An origin in the second cen- 
tury after Christ, however, has been maintained by Maunde 
Thompson, accepted by Blass, Leaf, and Van Leeuwen, and 
adopted as probable in the Palaeographical Society's first yol- 
ume: while Wattenbach in the last edition of his Anfeitung no 
longer defends the earlier date. With this determination as to 
the kindred manuscript, the evidence accompanying our papyrus 
readily combines, and we may with some confidence refer the 
fragment to the first half of the second century after Christ. 
I may add that Mr. Grenfell has kindly indicated to me his 
concurrence in the assignment of the papyrus to this period, 
or even to a date late in the first century, Ur. Krebs favors 
a date early in the second century, but his judgment, like Mr. 
(trenfell’s, is based on an examination of the facsimile only.® 

1 Anleitung zur griechischen Paliographie, p. b. 

* Homeriache Terthritik, p. 40. 

Viteiechische Peldographie, p. Tie. 

* Notice of Extraite, tome XVII, pp. 110, 111, 

* The travels of the papyrus and, latterly, my own departure for Berlin, have 
combined to prevent my making a final collation of the fragment. with especial 
roference to accent and punetuntion, as T had hoped to do in reading the first 


proofs. [This collation has been gladly undertaken by ‘the Editor-in-Chief, with 
whom the author hail left the papyrus before leaving the country. — Environs. | 
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COLUMN | 

nae wer KpoxoT jeTwAo¢ exidvaTo Tacay ew aay’ 

tevs be Gewr ayopy |v rotate TepTixepavvos 
axpotatn |t <opudyt mwokvde|ipaco |= [ ovAvptroto - 

auvos ée od’ aryopeve @]eo [8 viro wart ]es axovor: 
eexhure peu artes te O]eou [aca t]e Ceawat- 

pyre Tes oun Oydera Geo |s tol ye wnte Te]s apony 
weipatw Gtaxepoai euor| e[wlo[s aA’ aula wares 
awert’ odpa Tayiata TeX |uT[ now T]ade epya 

ov 8" av eyar avravevfle| Cewv [c]@[e]Aovra vonew 
ehGovr’ y tTpweocow apy yeuer| 7 Saveotae . 

wAgyyels ov xata cocpov] eA[ev ]oerar ovAuprrovte 

n pty eke prulre es TapTlapor nepoerTa 

Tyke par’ nyt Babicrov vireo yO jovds ext: Sepeblpav- 
eva ciénpetat Te wai Kat YadKe lor ovdos 

rorcor evepO’ atéew ooo |v ovpa[vos e]or’ avo ya[t]qs* 
yuweer’ evel’ djoor et[t Ge]m@[v xap)tieros alr jav[ Tew 
a & aye wepyoact je[ Geot iva etder le wav| tes 

ceipny ypuceiny €]E ov[ parol jer [xpe]uacarr| es 
wavres 6° eFamtec |Ge Geot wacat [re Pea jevar- 

akX' ove av epucait’| ef ovpardbe|v 3 ]ed[t ]ovde 

tiny’ vrarov unotwp' ove’ ct pada] vol A]Aa Kal potre 
aAX' ore &n eat eyo p0]d[par] ePeA[o]i[p]e epuee[a 
auTnt Ker yaint epvjoatu avTa tLe Ga |Aaconi ° 

celpyy pev Kev ew jetta trept piov ovA[w | pro[to 
Snoayuny va Ge x’ a lure peTn[o|pa wavta yel vorro 
rarcoy eyo wept tT et |pt Ce[w|v [wlepi t ap’ avlpa[ rw |y 
we ebad’ oc & apa wavtes anny eyevorta] coon 
uv@or ayarcaperot paka yap Kpatepas ay jopev| cer 


The rest of the column,’ containing lines 30-34, is broken away. ] 


This line ends with a colon ? 

The line seems to end with a colon. 

The accent of dpyydues is visible, The dot after the line may be a period ; 
or possibly an additional sign to indicate the erasure of N. 


4 ohveroio 18 corrected to avkpurou. 
> ‘The acute accent over the first o of over is visible, a5 also that over the 


lost a of caprisros. — Is the mark over the first letter of ararrwr a 
tre of a rough breathing * 
The acute accent of ira is visible. 


The accent of ovkepreco seems bo be visible. 


1 Possibly the last letter, with the high point following it, of the long line 332, 
now lost, is apparent below Column I. What in the plate seems to be a 4 at the 
foot of the column is only a misplaced fibre of the papyrus. 
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COLUMN fl 


aX’ 9 Tot wokeuoy | yew adeFowed” we ov Kehevers 
BovAyy 8 apyeio[s vrotpcopel’ yy Teg ovneet 

aes py tavt[e|s [okwrra: obvemapevoto Teoto 

THY 8 ertpeé[noas spocedy vedeAryepera Levy 
Gaperet tpiroye[veta dikov Texog ov rv Te Oupan 
Tpodpom wvle[oua: efedm de ror yorios exvas 

as ean wir ol yerdu Terveweto yakeorod unre 
oxuTreta youl cen eferpnicw xopowvre 

xp[ve jor 6 avro[s efuve rept ypot yerto 8 tuacP Any 
xpvet[y |v evrv[erow cov & ereSnoeto didpov 
pag|tife|y 6’ eX[aav tw 8 ove aexovre terec Oqy 
peoo [1 yus yarns Te Kat ovpavow agtepoertos 

‘ony 6[" caver ToAWTiOaKa, untepa Onpow 

Y lapyapo[v evil]a é[e ot Tepevos Smpos te Sunes 

ev? «| arirave |] e[oryre wary avépew Te Pew Te 
Auoas e€ oye[aw xara 8 nepa wovAvy eyever 

avros 6 ev | xopudyiet xa@etero xvber yacew 

e[ico | pola)» t[pauy re rokw Kat vnas aya 

ot] 6[" apa éecrvo]v [eXovro xapy xopoortes ayaioe 
pin [dha xata «Aco lals avo 8 avrov fwpnarcorre 

7 ]pmes [2° avi! evrepmler ava arokiv wardutorro 

mau| potepot peuacay de kat ms vow wayerbat 
xpt[ot avaryxatyt] wpo tLe watdaw Kat wpo yuvarcup 
wlacat| & [aeyrw )ero wl vA ex 8 ecouro ans 

ot & ore &n p'] es yipor [eva Evmovres corto 

av[v p efador] pivovs cuv [8 eyyea ear peve’ avepan 
NaAxeo |Papyxev atalp acmibes oubadoeccat 
ewhnvr |’ aAApAqiat olds 6" opupaybos apmpew 
é|v@a 6 [a] x" otperyy [Te ecu evyaAy ever avépwr 
oA[ Av] v[T]eor Te eat OAL A ]upe[vaw pee 8’ atuari ryerean 
odp|a per yas y |p [wat aeFero tepov nap 

T ]odpe [par’ audo |repmw [ Sexe" arrero aire be Aaos 
7 | wos i) nLeAcos | Meo on al vparor audiseSnxew 
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The first of our columns begins with the first line of 8. It 
may be that the roll contained only this book; so thick a piece of 
papyrus would soon make a bulky roll, and would hardly have 
heen selected for copying a very considerable part of the Jliad. 
The juneture over which Column U1 is written would not pre- 
clude this at all, as the seribe is not likely to have been also the 
manufacturer of the papyrus, but doubtless bought his material 
in bulk, and cut off his rolls to suit the requirements of his 
copy. © in columns like these, with due allowance for margins, 
would make a roll T feet 9 inches in length. The Bankes papy- 
rus of Jliad ©, lacking the first 126 lines, makes a roll T feet 
8 inches long, with 42 to 44 lines to the column; the roll, when 
complete, cannot have been over 9 feet in length; and this may 
be taken as indicating what was considered a convenient size 
for a roll of Homer. 

The textual evidence of the fragment is interesting. Line 6! 
of the traditional text was evidently never in this copy. Bek- 
ker notes its absence from Codex Venetus A. Naneck, who, 
with F. A. Wolf, Caner, and Pierron, prints the line unbrack- 
eted, nevertheless, with La Roche, cites A and D as omitting it; 
von Christ, retaining it, remarks, “om. AD, habet C et D in 
mare.” Leaf and Rzach bracket the line, with La Roche and 
Hentze, while Van Leeuwen relegates it to the margin. As 
various editors have suggested, the line probably crept into the 
text of @ under the shadow of line 45, with which it forms a 
couplet in T 101, 102, 

The final -» of Aavaciew, line 11, was written by our seribe, 
and then marked for erasure. The matter is a small one, but 
has received the attention of the editors. Bekker, Leaf, Caner, 
Pierron, and Nauck retain the consonant; Wolf, La Roche, and 
Van Leewwen reject it. It has heen pointed out that @ 11 = 
N 0.2 In the latter place all texts, I believe, have Aavaoiowy, 
There the word conoludes a sentence and a paragraph; and as 


1 iio dew rd we Beas évi rr iierert cohen. T 102 differs only in reading 
erqdersir draryet. 
? Save that @ 11 reads dpqyduew for the dpyitucr of ND, 
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the following verse begins with a vowel, there is much to be said 
for the strong ending. In © 11, however, the conditions are 
altogether different. The word is followed by a comma only, 
und the first word of 12 begins with two consonants. The need 
of -y is much less evident here than in N %& ‘The manuscript 
evidence, too, for the omission of -» in © 11 is certainly strong. 
La Roche finds our reading attested by ACDEGL—for the last of 
which (L) Dr. Leaf has argued as being in some respects the best 
of our manuscripts after the Venetian Codex. The rejection of -» 
by these manuscripts in @ 11 is more notable when it is observed 
that practically the same group have Aaraotow in N 9. It may 
be noted that lines 11, 25, 26, and 18—40, which have been regarded 
with some suspicion by many critics, are not omitted from our 
text, the fragment, in its attestation of these lines, further ally- 
ing itself with the received text. An itacism, ype- for ype:-, is 
to be observed in 67; probably also in 44, ypuerp for ypucernp. 

Line 59! seems to be lacking, though it must be said that the 
writing here is so faint and the papyrus so fragmentary that 
one should not be dogmatic. I think it certain that either 58 
or 59 was never in this copy; and what few letters I have 
been able to recover seem to belong to 48. Of course, in point 
of sense, OU can be dispensed with much better than 58, as 59 
without 58 would be meaningless. The two lines appear as 
& couplet in B 809, 810, and perhaps the appearance of the 
second with the first in @ in the received text is u parallel 
to the case of @ 5, 6, discussed above; that is, 58 may have 
drawn oo after it into the received text here, just os 5 seems to 
have brought 6 after it, above. It should be noted, too, that 
the second line of our couplet occurs in w T0 without the first ; 
which may show that its connection with the tirst is not as 
Close as I have assumed; while quite as fairly suggesting that 
if the second can oceur without the first, the first can occur 
without the second. I know of no other manuscript support 
for this rejection; and as far as my observation goes, the 
editors have not treated it. 
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The fragment has at least added one to the early witnesses 
to the Homeric text, and among-them it should have an honor- 
able place. Of more than a score of papyri of parts of the 
Iliad which have been published.) one of the earliest is the 


1A brief bibliography, especially of the first editions of these papyri, is added. 
For brevity, cocasional lacunae in extended passages have not heen noted, 

A fragmenta (Brit. Mos. CXhXIX), Collated in Classica! Texts from frreek 
Papyri in the Britiah Musewn (1891), p. 80. 

A506 to BST7T (Bodleian). Discussed by Leaf, Miad, vol. TI, pp. xv=xvil. 

A 44-00, A 82-02, Z 327-353, A TSE to M11 (Geneva). Ed. Jules Nicole, Renwe 
de Philologie, X VIL, 1594, pp. 103-114. 

B 101 to A 40 (Brit. Mus. CAXAVI recta). Collated in Classical Texta, ete., 
pp. 41-2, 

B 730-828, 12 fragments. Collated by Grenfell and Hunt, Qryrignchus Popyri, 
I, pp. 46 ff. 

B 745-74 (Haskell Oriental Museum, Chicago; no, 23), Ed, Grenfell and Hunt, 
Oryrhynchua Papyri, 1, pp. 47 ff. 

T Afragwents (Brit. Mus. CXXXVI). Collated in Classical Texts, ete., pp. 4-0, 

A 100-113 (Brit. Mus. DCLXXXIX b); ©& 217-21), 240-353 (Brit. Mus. 
DCLAXXIX a); @ 387-300, OO7-O11; X, 7 frarments, 40 lines; ¥ 150- 
100, 195-200, 224-229 (Bodl. MS. Gr, class, b, 3(P)). Ed. Grenfell and 
Hunt, Greek Papyri, Series IT (1807), pp. 4-14. 

EZ & fragments (Brit. Mus. CNXVIJ). Collated in Clessicul Texts, ete., pp. 08 f. 

E. Nearly 00 lines, from a new papyrus, will be soon published in Oryrhpachus 
Papyri, I. 

% 1-99, 2 476-501 (Louvre). Ed. de Longpérier, Notices et Extraitedes Manu- 
serits de la Bibliothtque Impériale, tame X VIL, pp. 114-133. 

@ 04-75, 94-4116, M 178-199 (Bodl. MS. Gr. class. d. 20, e. 21 (P)). Ed. B. 1 
Grenfell, Greek Papyri chiefly Ptolemaic (1806), pp. 6-2 

A 502-687 (Gurob). Ed. J, P. Mahaffy, Flinders Petrie Papyrt, part I, p. [13). 

8 26-178 (Louvre). Osann, Quest, Hom, Il (1852); ed. de Presle, Notices et 
Ertrvite, tome XVITL, pp. 100-114. 

N 2 to 2522 (Brit. Mus, DCCXXXI). Ed A, 5. Hunt, Journal of Philology 
(1898), pp. 25-50, 

¥ 1-918, $11-017 (Harris papyrus, Brit. Mus. CVIT}. Ed. E. M. Thompson and 
G. F. Warner, Catalogue of Ancient MSS, (Greek), p. 1 

8 fragments (Brit, Mus. CXXVIIT). Collated in (Classical Texts, ete., pp. 100- 
108. Kd. F. G. Kenyon, Journal of Philology (1808), p. 200. 

127-804 (Bankes papyrus, Brit. Mus. CXIV). Ed. G. C, Lewis, Phitniogical 
Museum, 1 (Cambridge, 1851), fp. 1TT-187 ; Catalogue of cncient JESS, 
(Greek), p. 7- 

See also Veo Leeuwen ot Menies Da Costa, flies, pp. xi-xv; Leaf, Miad, vol. 
Il, pp. xiii—xvil ; but nhove all, Hitberlin's *Griechische Papyri? (Ceutralblatt filr 
Ribliothekwwesen, XIV, 1887, pp. 201-211; also separitely reprinted, Leipzig, 
1297), whose list, with full biographies, notes all papyri published before Tsay, 
and ineludes seven papyri not here catalogued (fragments of A, B, 4, @, A, P). 
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Gurob fragment of A, coming from the third century nic. 
The three third-century pieces, lately published by Grenfell 
and Hunt, containing parts of A, ©, and ®—¥, respectively, 
divide the honors with the Gurob fragment in point of 
antiquity. Just where to place the four Geneva papyri rep- 
resenting A, A, Z, and AM, it is difficult to say. The last 
one seems to represent that ancient and remarkable type of 
text of the existence of which the Grurob fragment was our 
first intimation and for which the three Oxford papyri have 
just afforded the first considerable evidence. The British 
Museum papyrus containing WO, Kenyon ascribes to the first 
century 8.¢.. but Thompson seems to think it much later. 
The Harris papyrus of = has been assigned by Thompson to 
the first century B.C. Silvestre would claim for the fragment 
of N in the Louvre an antiquity as great. The Louvre frag- 


_ ments of Z aml & are probably later. The large papyrus of 
N= (Brit. Mus. DCCAARXIT) has been assigned by its editor, 


Mr. Hunt, to the first century after Christ. Mr. Grenfell has 
assigned the Bodleian fragment of @ to the first or second 
century. The Oxyrhynchus fragment of B T45—-T64 is from 
the first or second century; and the twelve Oxyrhynchus pieces 
representing B 730-828 are from the second. The Bankes papy- 
rus, containing most of 0, has been mentioned as belonging 
to the second century after Christ, and beside it I have ven- 
tured to place my fragment of @, The British Museum frag- 
ments of B-A are assigned to the fourth century. There are 
also the British Museum papyri CAX VIL, CXXXVI, of parts 
of EZ2, and PA, assigned to the third or fourth century; the 
Bodleian fragment of M, assigned by Grenfell to the fourth 
century; the fragment of A known as British Museum CX XIX, 
of uncertain date; and the Hawara f ragments of AB in the 
Bodleian Library, probably of the fifth eentury. In the papyri 
sixteen books of the Iiiad are represented, the fragment before 
us being one of six papyrus witnesses for the text of @. 
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PAUSANIAS’S DESCRIPTION OF GREECE 


THe Deseription of Greeee by Pausanias must always, in 
spite of its inferior literary quality, be of surpassing interest 
to all who care for the relics of Greek civilization, for all, that 
is, Who are interested in the history of the development of 
modern civilization, which owes so much to Greece. Without 
some knowledge of the external surroundings of men it is 
impossible to have a thorough knowledge of their lives, and 
Pausunias is our chief literary source for a knowledge of the 
external surroundings of the Greeks. To be sure, Pausanias 
lived and wrote in the times of the Antonines, long after the 
ereat days of Greece were past, but the monuments of earlier 
days still existed, and there were added to them the monuments 
of Macedonian and Roman times. At no time, perhaps, could 
a description of Greece have contained so much to interest later 
aves as in the second century after Christ. It is therefore 
natural that the attention of classical scholars should long have 
been turned with patient labor to the study of Pausanias. 

Yet so long as Greece was difficult of access and the treasures 
hidden under her soil were unknown, it was impossible to know 
how accurate or how complete were the descriptions of her 
cities, temples, and monuments as given by Pausanias, His 
historical statements could be tested by comparison with those 
of other writers, and allusions to many of the monuments 
mentioned by him were also to be found in Greek and Latin 
literature, but a well-founded knowledge of his merits and 
demerits was unattainable. The annotated edition of Siebelis, 
published 1822-27, contains nearly all that could then be 
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offered in elucidation of his text, and how insufficient that was 
can be seen by a glance at the notes, which consist almost 
exclusively of citations from ancient writers. 

With the German excavations at Olympia began a new era 
in the study of Pausanias, as in that of Greek art. The 
excavators proceeded with their Pausanias in hand as a guide, 
and they found his guidance for the most part trustworthy. 
But some things seemed not to be as he described them, anc 
questions arose as to his trustworthiness, his wisdom, and his 
method of work. These questions have been discussed with 
great acumen by v. Wilamowitz, Kalkmann, Gurlitt. and 
others. with the result that a general agreement has been 
reached to the effect that however much Pausanias may have 
drawn upon earlier writers for historical and mythological 
statements, however much he may have refreshed his memory 
even in regard to what he describes by reference to earlier 
descriptions, he is to be accepted as a truthful and, in the 
main, accurate recorder of that which he himself saw. Mean- 
while excavations at Athens, Eleusis, Epidaurus, Pergamon, and 
numerous other sites haye shed, directly and indirectly, new 
light upon the ancient Greece which Pausanias described, and 
the time has come when a thorough and comprehensive treat- 
ment of his work ts possible and necessary. Such a treatment 
is a task of hereulean magnitude, and classical scholars and all 
those interested in classical learning cannot be too thankful 
that it has been undertaken in different ways and in different 
countries by competent hands.' 

Only the first volume of the edition by Professor Hitzig and 
Professor Bliimner has appeared, but it is enough to cause 

lies Pousantas Beschreibong ron Griechealand mit kritischem Apparut, 
heraus¢egeben von Hermann Hitzigz, mit erklirenden Anmerkungen verselen 
yon Hermann Hitzig ond Hugo Eliimner. Ereter Halbband. Mit sehn topogra- 


phischen tnd einer Miinztafel. Bach 1: Attika. Berlin, 1800, Verlag von 5, 
Calvary & (Co, (Alao with Latin tithe. } 

Pausaniass Description of Greece, translated with a Commentary by J. G. 
Frazer, M.A., LL.1., Glasgow; Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge; of the 
Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law. in six volumes. Lonilon, Macmillan & Co., 
Limited ; New York, The Macmillan Company. 1808. Price $90.00. 
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great satisfaction and to make the forthcoming velumes 
eagerly awaited. 

More than forty years have passed since the appearance of 
Schubart’s edition, and during that time countless emendations 
of the text have been proposed, sometimes supported by in- 
scriptions. All this material had to be utilized, and in addition 
a number of manuscripts insufficiently utilized by Schubart 
and Walz were to be newly collated or examined. That much 
of the apparatus eriticus is taken over unchanged from Schubart 
and Walz is only natural. The examination of the manu- 
scripts leads Professor Hitzig to the conclusion that the text 
of Pausunias is in bad condition, that although the manuscripts 
vary in value they are all derived from one archetype, that the 
archetype itself contained corrections and various readings, and 
that therefore the procedure of the editor must be eclectic, 
while a wide field is left for conjectural criticism and emenda- 
tion. In view of these facts, the critical apparatus gives the 
readings of the better manuscripts even when they are not real 
variants. This undoubtedly causes the insertion of some use- 
less matter which can but confuse the student; nevertheless it 
is the better course to pursue when there is danger of giving 
too little if one is too careful not to give too much. The same 
fear of offering too little has led to the insertion in the erttical 
notes of occasional “emendations” which might as well have 
been left to merited oblivion. But, after all, the critical notes 
are careful and, on the whole, wise, and the text is open to 
little criticism. 

The notes of this edition consist for the most part of brief 
statements of the views of various writers on disputed points, 
of references to ancient authors, and occasional direct explana- 
tions of the text, as when Ai@vias "Anas, chap. 41, 6 has the 
note: “Athena die Taucherin, ein Beiname, den sie trigt als 
Beschiitzerin der Seefahrten,” or chap. 25,5 has a note on the 
genitive of the superlative where the comparative might seem 
more natural, It is an exception when the editors express 
their own opinion on a disputed point of topography or archae- 
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ology, but the concise statement of the views of other writers 
gives the reader an opportunity to form his own jadgment. 
The value of these notes, giving clearly and without argument 
for the most part the conflicting views of various authorities, 
with references to nearly all the “literature” of each subject. 
can be estimated only by those who have been forced to do for 
themselves as occasion demanded some part of the work per- 
formed by the editors. 

Dr. Frazer's work is different in character from that of 
Hitzig and Blimner. Whereas they furnish the Greek text 
with critical apparatus, an introduction relating to the manu- 
scripts, and notes giving references to the ancient and modern 
literature pertaining to Pausanias, with bref summaries of 
conflicting views of modern scholars, Dr. Frazer gives us a good 
and idiomatic English translation, preceeded by a masterly 
introduction on the date of Pausanias, his literary style, his 
trustworthiness, the poets, historians, and other writers whose 
works he used, his tastes, and his religious beliefs, and followed 
by four volumes of learned, elaborate, and exhaustive notes and 
a volume of indices and maps. The Swiss editors give the 
student of Pausanias who reads Greek the material needed for 
the further prosecution of his studies. Dr, Frazer gives to all 
who can-reacl English nearly all possible information concern- 
ing Pausanias, the places and monuments he describes, and the 
monuments he might have described had he tried to describe 
everything in Greece of which any notice has come down to us. 

As Dr. Frazer does not publish a Greek text, he is under no 
obligation to furnish us a critical apparatus, and he offers no 
new collation of manuscripts. At the end of the translation 
there are, however, fifty-two pages of critical notes, mentioning 
and sometimes diseussing such proposed emendations as seem 
to be of importance. The translation itself is excellent, the 
chief fault to be found with it being that it is too good. Dr. 
Frazer himself says of the literary style of Pausanias, “It is a 
longe, clumsy, ill-jointed, ill-compacted, rickety, ramshackle 
style, without ease or grace or elegance of any sort.” Now it 
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would be a pity indeed to try to render the Greek of Pausanias 
into English which should answer to such a description, and yet 
it is also a pity that the clear, incisive, and elegant style of Dr. 
Frazer occasionally lends to the tame and colorless expressions 
of Pansanias a vigor and emphasis which to some degree 
change the meaning, while the laudable desire for variety in 
expression leads to an occasional slight lack of accuracy. 
These defects are, however, but as spots on the sun, so slight 
are they in comparison with the general excellence of the 
translation. 

But it is in the notes that the most valuable part of Dr, 
Frazer's work is found. In his preface he modestly confesses 
“to being an expert in none of the branches of archaeology.” 
His notes show that he is a widely read and thoroughly com- 
petent scholar in all. Here is a veritable mine of informa- 
tion on all subjects connected with Greek antiquities. Not 
only are the topographical remarks of Pausanias elucidated 
and discussed, but equal care is devoted to those points of 
topography which Pausanias fails to mention. So, for instance, 
Mt, Aegaleus, which Pausanias omits in his enumeration of the 
Attic mountains, is described, with reference to the historical 
events in which it played a part, in a note or essay of nearly 
three pages (vol. I], pp. 428-451), while nearly two pages are 
devoted to the lower course of the river Ladon which Pausanias 
does not describe (vol. TV, pp. 288 f.). So, too, buildings not 
mentioned by Pausanias but known to us by excavations or 
from other sources are described, as, for instance, those dis- 
covered at Epidaurnos (vol. IIT, pp. 238 £.), while smaller 
works, statuary, bronzes, terra-cottas, and the like, are con- 
stantly referred to, though Pausanias may have passed them by 
unnoticed. That proper names and legends, even when they 
lead to no remark by Pausanias, are the subjects of numerous 
interesting notes on the primitive worship of the Greeks and 
other peoples, is a matter of course with the author of The 
Golden Bough. 

Where so much is given us it would be invidious to search 
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the pages of this great work for possible opportunities for 
carping criticism. It is better to select a few important or 
interesting questions and see how Dr. Frazer treats them, for 
he has considered it his duty to express an opinion on nearly 
ull the questions concerning which there is any disagreement 
amoug scholars. A few remarks in criticiam of details may 
then be added. 

The theatre of Dionysus at Athens is described in vol. IT, pp. 
222-227, with no hint of a knowledge of Professor Dorpfeld’s 
theories relating to the Greek stage, theories which were but 
beginning to attract attention at the time when this part of the 
commentary was written. At the end of the description of the 
theatre at Epidaurus (vol. O11, p. 254) the theory that the Greek 
actors acted, not on a raised stage, but on the level of the 
orchestra, is briefly dismissed as contradicting (1) the testi- 
mony of Vitruvius, of Pollux, and of other ancient writers who 
speak of actors ascending and descending; (2) the evidence of 
Greek vases; (3) the evidence of existing Greek theatres; 
(4) the evidence of the Delian inscription in which the stage- 
building is called the Aoyetoy (but Dr. Frazer fails to notice 
that this reading is due to the editor of the inseription); 
(5) the roles of probability. In vel. V, pp. 501-506, among the 
addenda, corrections and additions to the description of the 
theatre of Dionysus are introduced, based on the book Das 
Griechiache Theater by Dorpfeld and Reisch. The question of 
the stage is, however, not discussed except as regards one or 
two minor points. The brief discussion in vol. LI] is sup- 
plemented in vol. V, pp. 582-584, and Diérpfeld’s views are 
dismissed as improbable. Dr. Frazer, then, apparently holds to 
the traditional view that the description of the Greek theatre 
given by Vitruvius is a correet description of the theatre of the 
filth century B.c. 

Now we cannot demand of a commentator on Pausanias an 
exhaustive treatment of ull questions relating to the Greek 
theatre. Perhaps Dr. Frazer does his whole duty in stating 
that he does not accept Professor Dérpfeld’s views and in giy- 
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ing some reasons for his dissent. But Dr, Frazer habitually 
does so much more than his duty that it is somewhat disap- 
pointing to find this interesting subject incompletely treated. 
Professor Dérpfeld’s theories have been far from meeting with 
universal acceptance; it may in fact be doubted whether any 
competent judge accepts them m tote as stated in Das Gtrie- 
chisehe Theater, yet one thing he seems to have established (if 
it needed to be established), namely, that the Greek theatre of 
Vitruvius is not the Greek theatre as it existed four centuries 
or more before Vitruvius’s day. It is not enough to say that 
Dérpfeld’s theories are untenable and that therefore the de- 
scription of Vitruvius is to be accepted for the fifth century B.c. 
Doérpfeld has already, since the appearance of Dr. Frazer's 
Pausanias, modified his theories so far as to argue (Athen. 
Mitth. XXII, 1897, pp. 489-462) that Vitravins was right in 
stating that in the Greek theatre the actors performed upon a 
high stage, but that the Greck theatre meant by Vitruvius was 
the type of theatre prevalent in the Greek cities of Asia Minor 
in Vitruvins’s own time. That the Asia Minor type does not 
differ essentially from the usual Hellenistic type has now been 
shown by E. Bethe (Hermes, XAXIIL, pp. 315-323). The 
belief that the description of Vitruvius is correct if regarded as 
a deseription of the Greek theatre of his own day does not 
commit any one to the belief that the actors of the fifth century 
8.c. performed on a high, narrow stage. Dr. Frazer does not 
seem to appreciate the lapse of time between Aristophanes and 
Vitruvius, and yet most of those who have recently devoted 
themselves especially to the study of the Greek stage have 
agreed in one thing if in nothing else,—that the theatre of 
the fifth century B.c. was not lke that for the construction 
of which Vitruvius gives directions. 

In regard to the ancient temple on the Acropolis at Athens, 
which Professor Dorpteld believes was restored after the depar- 
ture of the Persians in 479 b.c., Dr. Frazer maintains his pre- 
vious opinion and reprints with some few changes his article in 
the Journal of Hellente Studies, XITT, pp. 153-187, in which he 
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argues that the temple was not restored after the Persian war, 
and consequently did not exist in the time of Pausanias. In an 
addendum (vol. V, pp. 642 £.), Dr. Frazer inclines to the belief 
that the Athena of the Parthenon, and therefore of the pre- 
Persian temple, was called Polins, and that therefore Professor 
Dirpfeld’s theory (*Der Alte Athena-tempel auf der Akropo- 
lis, Athen. Mitth XXII, 1897, pp. 159-178) that the temple 
of Athena Polias described by Pausanias was the pre-Persian 
temple is possible if it were proved that the temple had been 
restored after the departure of the Persians and continued to 
exist throughout antiquity. But this Dr. Frazer thinks has 
not been done. Professor Dérpfeld writes plausibly, nay almost 
convincingly, in his last article on this subject, but although he 
has shifted his ground to some extent, he brings forward no 
hew argument to prove that the temple existed in the time of 
Pausanias. That Dr. Frazer has not been led to desert his 
previous position is a proof of his independence and sound- 
ness of judgment, although I am not prepared to agree that the 
oll temple was not temporarily restored after the Persian war, 
Some further arguments against Professor Dérpfeld’s views may 
now be found in an article by Chr. Belger, Berl. Phil. Woehen- 
schrift, November 6 and 13, 1897. 

Although Dr, Frazer disagrees with Professor Dirpfeld in 
lis views concerning the theatre and the pre-Persian temple, 
he shows him in many parts of his work the respect that is his 
due, and accepts without question many of the results of his 
investigations. In general it may be said that Dr. Frazer has 
failed to notice no important contribution to our knowledge of 
Greek antiquities, and his notes are brought by the addenda in 
vol. V to a period surprisingly near his date of publication. 
So the inseription relating to the building of the temple of 
Athena Nike, found in the summer of 1897, is mentioned (vol. 
V,p. 507) with reference to Athen, Mitth. XXII, 1897, pp. 226 £., 
although the text was not published until too late to be utilized. 
(See now "Ed. "Apy. 1897, pp. 173-194, pl. 11.) So, too, the 
discussion of the Athena Lemnia of Phidias is continued by a 
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summary of Jamot’s treatise in Monuments Gtreea, vol. I, nos. 
21-22, 1898-94, pp. 23-35, and reference to other articles on 
the subject, including Professor Furtwiangler’s article in the 
Munich Sitzungsberichte, 1897, pp. 289-292, in which he econ- 
nects with the Athena Lemnia a relief from Epidatirus now in 
the museum at Athens. Dr, Frazer agrees with Mr. Jamot m 
regarding Professor Furtwangler’s Athena Lemnia as a hybrid, 
and fails “to understand how a glaring discord between the 
head and body of a statue can be thonght « characteristic 
beauty, above all in « statue which ancient critics regarded as 
the most beautiful work of their greatest master.” It may be 
worth while to add that Professor E. Reisch has recently given 
reasons for connecting the Epidaurus relief, not with the 
Athena Lemnia, but with the Athena Hephaestia of Alcamenes 
(Jahreshefte des éaterreichischen arehdologischen Institutes, vol. 
I, pp. T9-8T). Before leaving the subject of Dr. Frazer's ad- 
denda it is well to state that his notes and addenda on Delphi 
give the most satisfactory account of the French discoveries at 
that place accessible. 

Very rarely Dr. Frazer makes an unguarded statement. So 
in vol. LIT, p. 508, in speaking of the arrangement of the figures 
in the eastern pediment of the temple of Zens at Olympia, he 
says “here, as elsewhere (e.g. V, 15, 1) Pausanias uses the 
terms ‘right’ and ‘left’ in the sense of the spectator’s right 
and left.” Now this is, I believe, not strictly accurate. In V, 
15, 1. Pansanias is speaking of the temple, or rather of its en- 
trance, a thing which has no natural right or left, and naturally 
therefore he means the spectators right; but when he speaks 
of a statue or other object which has a natural right and left it 
would be strange if he used the words with reference to the 
right and left of the spectator. The only case, so far as 1 
know, in which there appears to be any ground for the belief 
that Pausanias used the words “right” and “left” referring 
respectively to the left and right sides of a statue is in X, 37, 
1, the description of an Artemis at Anticyra, and the only rea- 
son for the belief in this case is a com on which the figure is 
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reversed. I derive this information from an article by Dr. 
Wernicke (Jahri. d. Arch. Inst. 1897, pp. 169-194) which had 
not appeared when Dr. Frazer wrote his note, and if Dr. 
Frazer’s statement is inaccurate no blame attaches to him 
except that for making a general statement without having 
himself looked up the facts. [Tf the statement is correct, it 
would be interesting to see the facts upon which it is based if 
there are any beyond those adduced by Professor Michaelis 
(Arch. Zeitung, 1876, pp. 162 ff.). In vol. IT, p. 345, Dr. 
Frazer, speaking of the temple of Athena Chalcioecus, says 
that it was probably “merely lined with bronze plates, like the 
so-called Treasury of Atreus at Mycenae,” but on p. 126 it is 
expressly (and rightly) stated that the so-called Treasury was 
not so lined, but merely adorned with bronze rosettes or the 
like. 

Misprints are almost entirely absent from Dr. Frazer's work. 
My attention has been called to one in yol, I, p. 158. The 
red-figured Theseus vase mentioned is from Ruvro, not Truva, 

Of all the important books on classical subjects published in 
recent years this annotated translation of Pausanias is perhaps 
the most important. To the young student it may take the 
place of a library, and no scholar is so learned that he cannot 
derive from it both useful suggestions and valuable informa- 
tion. The work is a wonderful achievement, a mighty monu- 
ment of industry and learning, and a great boon to all who are 
interested in ancient Greece and its remains. 


Haroup N. Fow Lee. 
CreveLasn, Ono, 


May, 1808. 
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PAUSANTAS, in his description of the Acropolis, tells us (1, 23, 
7): wal’ Apréuidos iepay errs Bpavpovias. IpakitéXovs per TeXry 
ro dyaApa, TH Gen bé éotiv dro Bpavpavos Gyov To Ovopa* cay To 
apyaiov Eoaver eoviv ev Bpavpwrt, “Aprewis ws Neyoure 7) Tavpixy. 

The inscriptions that refer to the images of the goddess 
which stood in this sanctuary have been collected by Kohler in 
C.I.A. UL, 754-758, and have been discussed by O. Jahn in 
Mem. dell. Inat. U1, pp. 23 ff.; Michaelis, in Parthenon, pp. 
410 ff.; Studniezka, in Vermut. 2. Kunstgeseh. pp. 15 &.; and 
Robert, in Architol. Mdrehen, pp. 144 ff. 

They are, in accordance with Studniczka’s arrangement and 
text, the following: 


Ol. 108, 2. Nucokéa> yerawa dwepyiwov wrepi Te Eder. 

Ol. 108, 3. Mvnoietpaty Zevodidou: ipartoy Xeveoy wapadovp- 
yes: TobTa To AiPivor Eéos aytreyerat. 

ON. 108, 4. dpwéyovor, “Apreuidos tepov ervyeypatrat, epi Tho 
fer ra dpyale, cava’ apréxovor, wepi Tw sec To apyaig, [ev 
rerypis. Tapavtivov, wepi TH eer TH apyaiw, Geava. KaTagTi- 
erop Gerrépuyor, Tepl TO Get TO apyai@ .. . YIT@PICxOS KTEVwTOS 
mrepuroixios, TEepi TO ayahpate TH apbe. 

Ol. 111,1. ..... + p)ayn xpoxmtoy érrdoby TOLKIAnY THF 
w[etida Eyovra td dyah)ua ro épGoy éyee. 

After Ol. 111, 3, xavéuv, vo dyahpa Eyer, Mooyou Guyarnp 
AcwoGeévous uni aréOnxev Avoipayn Kao NUpuA, KavoUY, TO dyadpa 
EYE! Doky Anuoyapivov eyurwr " ipeiTio MevKor epi TH aryakpart, 
paxos. éveucdov Nevxav averiypadov wepi Ta) dydAmart Tw eat A 
evi... Tavra Nixopayy avelnre. 


Aneriean Journal of Archaeology, Serond Series, Journal of the 
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These inscriptions form a list of offerings made by the 
women of Athens to the virgin goddess. They are interesting 
to us for the reason that two images of the deity are clearly 
distinguished. In the inscription for Ol. 108, 4, offerings for 
the er va apyaie are followed by one for the aydApate te 
ap@@. In the record for Ol. 111, 1, there is mention of ro 
ayadpa 76 op@or, and a little later of ta a@yadparte te ea ryKoTt. 
From the use of dya\uea opfov in Pausanias alone, we may 
assume that the ayaXyea opfor and the dyadpa eoryxog refer 
to the same image, and this is the view taken by all the com- 
mentators mentioned above. 

Studniczka maintains that the rw éde of OL. 108, 2, and the 
To Mi@ivow é605 of OL, 108, 3, refer to different images. Since 
re det in Ol, 108, 2, is without descriptive modifier, and since 
the two images in Ol. 108, 4, are easily distinguishable from 
each other in the inseriptions, he maintains that the new image 
must have been placed in the sanctuary between Ol. 108, 2, and 
Ol. 108, 3. Furthermore, inasmuch as in the inscriptions after 
OL 111, 1, dyakpa is the only word found referring to the 
images, and inasmuch as in the last five lines of the inscriptions 
copied above we find to dyaXpa, trepil Tin ayahpari Teo eaTnKdrt, 
An again epi te ayelAwate, We Inst assume that dyaApare and 
ayikper: te édotnxots — standing perhaps in the lines of the 
stone wherein are recorded the offerings of one woman made on 
one occusion—refer to the older and younger image respectively. 

Hence Studniczka declares that the older statue is referred 
tO a8 TO Gbo¢, TO Ebog TO apyatoy, and to @yadpwa ; and the younger 
image is mentioned by the names ro dog To AL@iwor, TO dyahpa 
To opHor, and to dyakpa to éaryKes. 

Robert argues against this arrangement. He affirms, first, 
that in the last lines of the inseription dyaX\pa'and dyakpa 
éortyeos, if they are assumed to refer to different images, fur- 
nish an example of very inexact terminology. In such a case 
we should expect td dpyaior to be added to the simple dyaiua 
in an official inscription for the sake of clearness. Then he 
urges that vo eg is the real consecrated cultus image, while 
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ayakpa may refer to any image of a god; that is to say, any 
Soy is an a@yakwa, but not every ayadpa is a fog. Then he 
seeks, by altering the division of the inscriptions into sentences, 
to show that ro d@yaApa and vo @yadkpwa to éorneos in the last lines 
of the inseviptions refer to offerings by different women, made on 
different occasions, with perhaps a considerable interval of time 
between them, and infers, accordingly, that these two expressions 
refer to the same image, i.e. to the later standing image. He 
would also have us believe that tm ede of OL 108, 2, and re 
Ad@iwor E605 of Ol. 108, 3, must both refer to the ancient image ; 
that is, the older image is meant when either to gos, To €60¢ Ta 
apyaior, or Ta &05 To AiGivar 18 usecl,—the later statue only being 
known a8 To dyakua, 70 ayahpa 76 opGor, and vo ayahpa Te éory- 
«os. ‘Chis seems at first glance a beautifully clear use of words. 
But it-seems to me that Professor Robert here makes three 
unwarranted assumptions: first, that the later statue was not 
a cultus image, and so could not logically be called é60¢ 3 sec- 
ondly, that the ancient image could not be called an dyadpa, 
and therefore is not mentioned in the inscriptions after Ol. 108, 
4; and therefore, again, the Athenian women, after that date, 
brought all their gifts, not to the cultus image of the goddess, 
but to an dya\pa, itself a mere offering; thirdly, that éas 
and d@yaiwa, at the time of these inscriptions, each held its 
original root meaning, and that therefore the stone-cutter, or 
his “copy,” could use them as synonymous. 

Pausanias, in the passage cited at the beginning of this 
paper, informs us that the ayadwa, i.e. the later image, was the 
work of Praxiteles. He not only uses this word elsewhere, 
however, of statues dedicated to the gods, but it is also his con- 
stant term for the cultus image of a temple: cf. I, 24,5 (the 
Parthenos); 26, 7 (the Polias); II, 2, 7; 3, 5, etc., ete. When 
in fact he does use én, in VIII, 46, 2, it is apparently because 
he has just used, in the same sentence, dva@yjpara in the sense 
of votive offerings. So Pausanias’s general usage makes clear 
that he may be, and probably is, referring to the cultus image 
in his mention of this @yatpe made by Praxiteles. Again, 
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Pausanias’s constant use of dyadua, when referring to ancient 
as well as to later images, proves that in his time it was not 
customary to use ééo¢ of cultus images, but that ayatpua was 
50 sed. 

In Timaeus, p. 93, we find éo¢+ ro @yaApa wai a Toros ev w 
idpuTat. In Suidas, wv. E605, this definition is repeated. Isoc- 
rates, Or. 15, 2, Detdlay tor To “A@nviig Ebaq Eoyarduevor, refers to 
the Athena Parthenos as a 2805. Plutarch, Pericles, 13, writes 
o 6e Perdias cipyatero pev Ties Gea To ypuooty edo, mentioning 
the same statue. Xenophon, Hell. I, 4, 12 (rdvrripia ayer 9 
TOMS, Tov Eoovy KaTaxexaAvupevar THs "AByvas), is writing of 
the zeanon of Athena in the Erechtheum as « éé05. But we 
also have dya\pa used of the image of a god, sometimes of a 
temple cultus image, sometimes of any image of a deity, in 
Pindar, VW. 5, 1; Aeschylus, Sept. 258, Lumen. 55; Herod. I, 
131 and II, 42, 46; Sophocles, Qed. Hex, 1379; Plato, Phaedr. 
251 A; Lycurg. 1 and 143 (gy). 

To quote from inseriptions, however, which are more to our 
purpose, in C.LA. I, 660,,, édos is used of the gold and ivory 
Parthenos. But in CLA. U1, T0 A (Add. p. 484), d0¢ seems 
to refer to a new image of the goddess, In C.Z.A, IT, 652,,, 
ayakpatoy refers, like ééo¢ of CLZA. I, 660.,, to the Athena 
Parthenos, This list, which shows the use of dyakpa and Eéo¢ 
as synonyms, could easily be extended. But enough, I think, 
has been said to warrant the statement that, though go may 
in the beginning have been used of specially consecrated im- 
ages, anil may, indeed, have never lost this force, and though 
ayakpa may originally have meant any gift pleasing to the 
gods, still the evidence shows that, from the time of Aeschylus 
to that of Pausanias, these two words were used as synonyms. 
In fact, dya\pa came to be the customary designation even for 
i sacred cultus image. , 

In the inscriptions cited above, we may, therefore, readily 
accept the view that éo5 and d@yakma were used interchangeably 
with reference to the two images of Artemis Brauronia. And 
Robert's claim, that this could not have been the usage because 
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he knows of no case where two images of a deity in one temple 
are both called ééy, cannot stand against this testimony. We 
are, therefore, apparently warranted in believing that ro Ac@ivor 
ebos of O1. 108, 3, has the adjective added to distinguish this 
later Image from the older re éee of Ol. 105, 2; and that 
Tw ayahpare and ta ayaApars te éoryxots, towards the end of 
our citations, also refer to two images, and that, after Ol. 111, 
3, dyakpa, unmodified, refers to the ancient image. We learn, 
too, that the later was a standing stone image, and we infer 
that the earlier was a seated and, probably, a wooden image. 
But Robert (pp. 156 f.), after stating, in accordance with his 
interpretation of the inscriptions, that the younger was most 
probably a standing gold and ivory statue, seeks to ascribe this to 
“ the elder Praxiteles.” the contemporary of Pheidias, to whom 
he believes Pansanias, in I, 23, 7, refers, And he undertakes to 
prove that the figure of Artemis on a fragment of a vase found 
on the Acropolis, published by Kekule in Ath. Mutt. CV, p. 206, 
and Taf. 10), is a copy of this particular gold and ivory statue, 
This vase was gilded inside and out, and plainly was made to 
imitate a massive gold plate ornamented with reliefs. The 
nude portions of the figure of the goddess and some other 
details of the vase were colored white, and probably certain 
other details were added in color. So the appearance of the 
goddess must have been quite similar to that of a gold and 
ivory statue. Even the reproduction on Kekulé’s plate shows 
us that the picture of the goddess in its delicate archaic 
refinement is quite similar in character to representations of 
the goddess on red-figured vases of the “severe " style. The 
inscription on the vase dates its manufacture at about 450 B.c. 
To find a parallel in sculpture for this goddess, with her long 
straight nose with dilated nostrils, full projecting lips, strong 
pointed chin, lean muscular neck and arms, long fingers, deli- 
cate rendering of the inner garment as seen at the right elbow, 
we must turn to such figures as the so-called “ Wagenbestei- 
gende Fran” (Brunn-Bruckmann, 21), the relief of Athena 
approached by worshippers (iid. 17), the familiar relief show- 
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ing the archaic head of a discus-thrower from the Acropolis 
—all works of the pre-Persian period, and by no means be- 
longing to the end of that period. Of course, no one would 
maintain that the vase-painter would copy the style of a statue 
with close fidelity; but if, as Robert maintains, not only was 
this vase dedicated to Artemis Brauronia, but the Artemis upon 
it is a copy of a cultus image made by “the elder Praxiteles,” 
we should certainly expect some distant glimmer of his style to 
appear on the vase. That an image like this on the vase frag- 
ment could hardly have been made by an artist who was con- 
temporary with Critins, Myron, Calamis, and Pheidias is, in view 
of what we know of some of the works of these masters, very 
improbable, not to say impossible. Therefore we must come 
to the conclusion reached by Kekulé,—that the vase was a 
gilded clay imitation of a massive gold plate,—and may assume 
that this very imitation probably suggested to the vase-painter 
the treatment of his figure in the manner of a gold and ivory 
statue. Inscriptions and vase-painting alike point away from 
“the elder Praxiteles” as the artist of the younger image of 
Artemis Brauronia. The rm %e: of the inscription of Ol. 108, 2, 
and the to AlPmwor Boe of Ol. 108, 3, as demonstrated above, 
tend to show that the younger statue was dedicated between 
these two dates, ie. about 346 pic. If our reasoning is correct, 
this image was made by the famous Praxiteles, and was a marble 
LDPE. 
Jonmx PIcKARD. 
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SOME NEW INSCRIPTIONS FROM PUTEOLI, BATAE, 
MISENUM, AND CUMAE 


Tue following inscriptions (nos. 1-67) include both those, 
the originals of which Signore Ginseppe de Criscio — the anti- 
quarian of Pozzuoli, who hus furnished a considerable number 
of inscriptions to Mommsen, the editor of Vol. X of the Corpus 
Inseriptionum Latinarum (ef. CLL. X, p. 189, xxxvil) — has in 
his possession (nos. 1, 3, 4-10, 14-18, 20, 24, 25-0, 35, 37, S9- 
42. 44-48, 50, 51, 46, 60, 65-67): and those, the originals of 
which de Criscio has either merely seen or once possessed 
(nos. 2, 4, 11-13, 19, 21, 22, 24, 81-34, 86, 38, 43, 49, 52-55, 
57-59, 61-64). ‘The former I have copied carefully both from 
the stones themselves and from squeezes in my possession. In 
the case of the latter, I have given the copies just as de Criscio 
gave them to me.! 

Unless otherwise stated, the first measurement of the stone is 
of the width, the second of the height. 

The Via Domiztana, on which several inscriptions were 
found, is the road that connects Pozzuoli and Cumae. The 
Via Campane is farther to the east, running from Pozzuoli ont 
into the country, north of the famous amphitheatre. The Via 
Solfatara is the street that connects the city with the well- 

1 Since preparing the report of these inseriptions, T find that nos. 17,26, and 
41 have already been published by L. Correra in Vor. d. Seari, Ottobre, 1807, 
pp. 424, 425, but in part incorrectly or imperfectly, In no. 17, L 3, Sign. 
(Correra reads carelessly BOVIAL'Q-L°SALVIAE. Inscription no, 20, he reports 
na being sormtehed ‘sul colle di un’ anfora.* In the transeription of no, 41, 
no apices are given, ie. in fafra, Aortelé, ustring. L at the end of the first 
line is given as if it could all be read, and the break were some distance 
from it, 
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known Solfatara, See Baedeker, Southern Ttaly (ed. 1893), 
maps between pp. 92-03; and tab. ili at the end of Vol. Xe of 
the Corpus. 


PUTEOLI 


1. Fragment of marble tablet (41 x 21 cm.), unbroken on 
the top and the right side, found at Pozzwoli, south of the 
amphitheatre, in 1803. 





AL-GRATVS-+1+0+. 
| SACRVM 


+» I(ibertus) Gratus I(ovi) O(ptimo) M(aximo) 
SaOruln. 

The letters are well shaped, and are about 44m. high. The 
surface on which the first line is written is slightly depressed 
(about t em.) below that of the rest of the tablet. The lower 
plane, however, is as smooth as the upper one, and shows no 
trace of another inscription erased to make room for this, 
although the depression was due probably to 1 mistake made 
in the beginning. 


2. Marble tablet found at Pozzuoli ; copied by de Criscio, 


e“VVSSVIOM HELIOPOLITANKG 

aede\M DILAPSAM M VLPIVS SABINVS AEDITVS:M 
[ex] iussu T(ovis) O(ptimi) M(aximi) Heliopolitan{ i] 
(wede] im dilapaam M. Ulpins Sabinus aeditus m(agiater) 


The form aeditua oceurs rarely (so in CLE. X, 6038, C2, 
28). Aedituws isthe common form. For Aed( thune) May( tater’, 
see also C.7.L. VI, 2212. and ef. De Ruggiero, Diz. A pigr. 
p. 2i2c. ftpiter Optimus Maxinus Heliopolitanus had a special 
ctlt at Puteoli; cf. CULL. X, 1579. 1634: and Preller, Atm. 
Myth. IT*, pp. 402 €f, 


INSCRIPTIONS FROM POZZUOLI byes 


3. Merble slab (26 x 50 cm.), found at Poezzueli, Pia Cam- 
pana, in 1892, 
pls 
PENATIBYS 
SAC R WA 
Diz | Penatibus | Sacrum. 
Height of letters, in first and third lines, about 4) em., in 
second line nearly 4+ em. 
4. Marble tablet, found at Pozzveli, in 1895; copied by de 
Criscio. 
sci o-M 
Q-ANTISTIOO 
DBONMIT oO 
VIReANeX 1 1 le Mek 1 
O-ANTISTIYVS 
DOMITYS 
ET*LVTATIA 
EVODIA 
PAREN TES 
Fi LIO 
CARISSIMO 
FECERVNANT 


d.m. | Q. Antistio | Domito | vix(it) an(nis) XI, m(ensi- 
bus) Al, | Q. Antistius | Domitus | et Lutatin | Endia | 
parentes | filio | carissime | fecermut. 


I have not found the cognomen Fudia elsewhere, but Luodia 
occurs often, as CULL. X, TT00. 
5. Marble tablet (o7 x 19 em.), found at Pozzuoli, Via Cam- 
pana, in 1505. 
M-AN-M:F-CRESCENS 


VLXS-AN-XI11 
M. Ant{oniws), Marci) f(iliua), Creseens, 
vina(it) an(nis) ATT. 


Height of letters, first line. 5 em.: seconil, 24 cm. 
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6. Marble slab (48 x. 29 cm. ), corroded, found at Pozzuoli, 
Via Campana, in 1896. 


GC*+ATTIVS+=C+F.e PAL 
PRINCEPS-VIX 
ANN*XXV] 


C. Attiua, G(nii) f(ilins), Pal(atine tribu), | Princeps, vix(it) | 
ann(is) XMVIL 


The letters are of o fool period ; height, first line $1 cm., 
other lines, about 3 em, 


7. Terra-cotta ash-urn, found at Pozzwoli. Via Domiziana in 
18¢6, 
M*AYLISSECYVN Df. 
LOLBEBVSSDECEMA Rs 
CN* DOMLTLO*coss 
M. Auli Secundi | idilus Decembr(ibus) | Cn. Domitio cos, an, 32° 


The urn is of cylindrical shape, slightly bulging at the bottom : 
height 26 em., and circumference 93 cm. The inscription is 
painted around on the outside with a Pigment, which now is of 
a light pinkish color. The letters, which are about 2 om. high, 
suggest a cursive style. The t in Seewndi is very much like 
i cursive a. For a similarly dated urn, found at Pozzuoli, 
near the Vina Campana, cf. Wot. d. Seam, 189°. p. 479. To 
judge from the forms of the letters, the inscription can hardly 
be dated earlier than 32 acp., the year of the consulship of 
M. Furins Camillus and of Cn. Domitius Ahenobarbus, who 
became by Agrippina, daughter of Germanieus, the father 
of the emperor Nero, In comparison with this inscription, 
the puinted inseription on the other ash-urn (no. 30) seems 
to me earlier. 


8. Marble tablet (30 % 34 em.), found at Pozzuoli, on the 
Via Campana, in 1897. 





INSCEHIPTIONS FROM POZZUOLI aid 


AVREU AEMARCIANE 
INCONPARABIU FEMI 
NAE=-OVAE-ViI¥i1T- ANWNILS 
XXV+\ET MENSBIS~+~¥I4 
M:AVR+«PTOLEMAEVS 
COLVGIMIRENTI 
SVAF*HOCSCRIPSIT 
ET CETER!S LIBERIS 
LIBERTIS QOVE-EI¥VS 


d.in. | Aureliae Marcianae, | inconparabili femi | nae quae 
Fixit annie | AAV et mensis VIT, | M. Aur(elius) Ptolemaeus | 
eoiugi mirenti | suse hoe seripsit | et ceteris liberia | ibertisque 
els. 

The letters vary in height from 2 to 3 ¢m., except the D- M, 
which areabout4tem.high. There are traces of minium through- 
out the whole inscription. With ais, menaia, cf. CLL. VI, 
20,224, 26,602, ete. Mirent? (= merenti) occurs often claewhere, 
as OL /LE. &, 2280; ef. denificium, A, 2507, filiciter, X, Goud. 


9. Marble tablet (41 = 24 cm.), corroded, found at Pozzwoli, 
on the Via Compana, in 186. 


Dp => wf. 
P* BEWN lesAéA¥V G@ EW DO J#¥E T 
BEN HIl-= EX O RAT 17 E€ T 


BENNIAE*CHARIODIS*ET 


POSTERBRYMOVE EQRYVM 
d. m. | P. Benoni Augendi et | Benni Exorati et | Benniae 
Charidis et | posterorumane eorum. 

The letters, which are carefully made, vary in the different 
lines from 24 em. to 3) em. (the height of the D-M). The 
seventh letter in the last line is pluinly B, as if it were a liga- 
ture for EO. Perhaps POSTER(orum) EORUM was intended at 


it 
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first, in which ease ET of the preceding line was the connective ; 
or, more likely, the stoneeutter engraved ER second time by 
mistake, and then corrected the E to O. 

10. Large marble tablet (81) = 45 cm. ), found at Pozzwolt, 
Via Campana, in 1894. It was broken into three pieces ancl 1s 
siaeraplots in the lower left corner, although no letters are lost. 

M=CAECILIVS:M*L*«CLYMENYVS 
Si8l* E i s 
M = CAECILIO-AGENORI- PAT RON eT 
CAECILEAESMe Le OHARITEVEORI 
SVAE* ET ¥, 
COSS IN! Oe Ae Le PAN DARO 
ARGENTARIO* ET+ svis 
M. Caecilins, M(arei) I(ibertus}, Clymenus | sibi et | M, 
Caecilio Agendri, patrén(o}, et | Caeciliné, M(arei) l(ibertae), 
Charite, uxdéri | suae et | Cossinio, A(uli) I(iberto), Pandara, | 
argentario et suis. 

The letters, which vary in the different lines, from 5 em. (top) 
to 3 em. (bottom line), are carefully made, but the horizontal 
strokes are somewhat wavy. The length of the apices varies: 
that in AGENOR| is fit em. long; that in VXORI, 24 em. 

ll. Round marble ash-urn, found at Pozzuoli in 1888; copied 
by de Criscio, by whom it was once owned. 


M-CAECILIVS-CLYMEN| 


Ls FELIX*ET 
M. Caecilius, Clymeni | l(ibertus), Felix et 


Cf. M. Caeeilius Clymenus of the preceding inseription. 

12. Marble tablet, found at Pozzueli; copied by de Criscio. 
: DIS-MANIB 
C*CALVIO 
ALEXANDRO 


MARCYVS 
dis manib(us) | C. Calvio Aloxandro | Marcus. 
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13. Marble tablet, found at Pozzweli, in 1894; copied by de 
Criscio. 
D+M-» 
CINCIAE+TYCHE* 
C-DVCENIVS:ATHE> 
NODORVS-CONIV: 
Gil-BENE=MERENTI: 
d. m. | Cinciae Tyehe | C. Ducenius Athe | nodorus conin- | 
gi bene merenti. 
14. Marble tablet (50) x 421 cm.), found at Pozzuoli, Vie 
Campana, in 1897. 
Dils 


MANIBVS 
Can YT | 
Diis Manibus Clyti. 

The letters are of the best period, carefully and regularly 
made; height, first line, 6} cm,, second line, 44 em., third line, 
o4¢ em, 

15. Marble cippus (102 em. high x 41 em. wide x 20 cm. 
thick), gable-shaped top, with the sacrificial patera in the pedi- 
ment; found at Pezzueli, Via Domiziana, in 1895. 


D-M 
CORWNELIAE 
HERMIOWNEWNI 
CORNECLIYVS 
HERMOGENES 
ET CORNELIVS 
AQVILINVS 
MAT RI 
B:- M+ F 
d. m. | Corneliae | Hermioneni | Cornelins | Hermogenes | 
et Cornelius | Aquilimus | matri | b(ene) m(erenti) f(ecerunt). 
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The letters are 23cm, high. The sepulchral inseription of a 
Cornelius Aquilinus of Pozzuoli occurs C./.L. X, 2825.) 

16. Round marble ash-urn (55 em. high x 1.21 m. cireumfer- 
ence), found, as was no. 17, at Pozzuoli, Via Domiztana, in 1896, 
HOSSA-HIC 
LVCI-COSSINI 
Hoesa hie | Luci Cossint. 


Height of letters of first line, 4 em., of second line, 2} em. 
There are traces of minium. Cf. (JE. X, 2344, + atramento 
seripta in tectorio, Hossa hie | A. Coser. 


17. Large marble tablet (65 x 49 cm.), in three pieces. 






| | (ale) 
sip | : iis 
VSTRINVM 


L. Faenins L(aciorum daornm) I{ibertus) | Philomusns | Bovina, 
((niae = mulieria) l(ibertae), Salviai | sibtet suits | ustrinum. 
The letters are carefully made and vary in the different lines 
from 33 to 6 em. in height. 


18. Marble tablet (23 x 21 em.), found at Pozzuoli, Via Dowit- 


ziana, in 184. E AV STVS 
HIC 


Faustus | bic. 


The letters are about 4 em. high. 


1 Hermionend (dat, sing., 34 deci.) 4 an example of a heteroclite, often re- 
curring in Latin inseriptions, From the nom. form, Hermione (CLL. X, 2046), 
we should expect regularly in the dat, case, Vermionee, or Hermione (OE. 
ATV, LIT, and compare above Charite, no. 10, nleo Agele, no. 20, FPocline, no, 
37). Compare Trheptenia (gen. cise), no, 24 and Threptes, CULL. X, 43M, 
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19. Marble tablet, found at Pozzuoli, in 1895; copied by de 
Criscio. 






FORTVNATYS=« 


FILIO-SVO-OVI 
ATV S*EST 
[d] m.|... Fortunatus|...C. Selo Aga| .. . filio suo 
qui |... atus est. 

The name in the second line may have been C. Seio Aga . . .; 
ef. no. 36. Possibly the last line should be restored Ate Aumatus 
estas in CLL. AX, 6350. 

20. Marble tablet (25 x 24 em.), found at Pozzuoli, Via 
Campana. 5. + 

FORTVN 
ATOEVTY 
GHETIUFE IL} 
OVIXITANYM 
V-PAREN-FECER 
d. m. | Fortun | ato, Euty | cheti fili | o, vixit an(nis) Vv 
mfensibus) | V, paren(tes) fecer( unt). 

The letters are about 4 cm. high. There are traces of 
minim. 

91. Marble slab, found at Pozeweli, in 1894; copied by de 

(Criscio. ay 
GAYDENAT!] 90 
VIXe AN@e Ne X11 
MES«*Xil*PYBLICIVS 
LANVRIVS*ALVMNO 
SVO*FEC : 


a.m. | Gandentio | vix(it) an(nis) n(umero) NIT | mes(ibus) 
XI, Publicius | Lanurius alumny | suo fecfit). 





ee — eer ie 
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In |. 5, Lenurius is probably a mistake in copying for [anua- 
riua. Publictua Jonnariva occurs CULE. A, ZEUS. 

29, Marble tablet, found at Porzwoli, in 1894; copied by de 
Criscio. 

DB ‘i: KA = 
l*GENYCI v 

AEROS 
VIXeMEN 





d. m. | L. Genueius | Acros | vix(it) men(sibus) |... 
d(jiebus) V0. 


23. Fragment (61 x 32) em.) of a large marble tablet found 
at Pozzuolt, Via Campana, in 1806, 






\SINVS-CAESARIS 
‘*POPLICOLAN 
*-CONLIB-GRATIANO 
We-tleertis 






... Asinus Caesaris |... ibert-) Poplicolan |... eonlil{erto) 
Gratiano |... [suisq jue? libertis. 
Well-formed letters of a good period; height, first line, 
oom. second line, 4 cm., the other two lines, about 5) cm. 


24. Marble tablet, found at Pozzwoli, in 1894; copied by de 
Criscio. 
D-M- 


IVCVNDEALVMNAE 
IVLIAES:TRHEPTENIS- (sic) 
QVAE-VIXT-ANNIS-VI 
M+XI-D.XX- HELBIVS- 
MARTIALIS PATER: 
VENE MIRENTI 
FECIT 
d. tm. | Iucunde alumnae | [uliaes Trheptenis | quae vixfi}t 


annia V1, | mensibus) Al, d(iebusy) AA, Helbius | Martinis 
pater | vene mirenti | fecit. 
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Tuliaes is * perhaps a feature of the Italian-Greek patois” 
(Lindsay, Latin Language, p. 581), or rather its origin is Ttalic- 
dialectic (von Planta, Gram. d. Osk.-Umbr. Dialekte, vol. I, 
p. 88). Helbive and vene are examples of confusion in sound 
of 6 and v such as occur not infrequently from the beginning 
of the second century of our era (Lindsay, Latin Language, 
pp. 49 4f.). 


25. Small marble tablet (18 x 17 cm.), found at Pezzuoli, 
Via Domiziana, in 18%. 


CIVLIO-: 
VALENI- 
ANNOR:XII 
C. Inlio | Valenti | aunor(um) ATL. 


The letters, which are wavy, vary in the different lines from 
4 to 24 em. in height. 


96. Scratched around the upper part of the body of a two- 
handled amphora (about 45 em. high), found at Pozzwolt, Via 
Domiziana, in 18%6. 


a 


—_—_— 





The letters are about 2} cm, high. 
a7. Large marble tablet (T4 x 48 em.), found at Pozzuoli, 


Via Campana, in LSi. 
(See the following page. ) 
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GC-LAR CIV S*+C ATA P LY S 


SiBl*ET*LARCIAE*GLYCERAE 
ET=- LAR CIAE*THALLYSSAE* ET 
M-+MIAV Cl Oe F ET HH Of ET 
; LIBERTIS"LIBERTABVSQVE=SVI5 
POSTERISQVE- EORV IM 
POMARWM «= MACERIA « CINCTVM = CVWM = TABERNA = ET 
aSEDITICIS » SEPVLCARVM* EST 
C. Larcms Cataplus | sibi et Larcine Glyverse | et Larcine 
Thallusae et | M. Minucio Zetho et | libertis Hbertabusque suis | 


posterisque eorum. | Pomarium maceria cinctum cum taberna 
et | acdificis sepulcrum est. 


The height of the letters varies in the different lines from 5 
to 1) em. 


28. Marble tablet (44 x 30 cm.), found at Pozzuoli, Via 
Campana, in 1857. 


MARCIA-C-L- 
CALA IT yoH piel st. 
ET-c-MARCIO-pIson 


PATRONO+PRAEDICATS 
ET SViES 


| Marcia, (x(003) Iiberta), | Callityehe sibi | et C. Marcio 
Pisoni, | petrono, praedientori, | et sizis. 


Neat, gracefully formed letters, tending towards ornamental 
waves. The height varies in the different lines from bi to 
23 cm. 

The word * praedicator’ oceurs in Appul. Met. 6. 114, being 
applied to Mereury in the service of Psyche, with the meaning 
of ‘erier." Perhaps ‘ praedicator’ in the lnseription is svnony- 
mous with * praeeo.’ 
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29. Fragment (104 x 20 cm.) of a large marble tablet, 
unbroken on the right side and the lower side; found at Poz- 
euali, Via Campana, in 189. 


“MARIO * ~~POTHO-L°ET 
fHRYSEROTI-L-ET*MYRTINI-L ET 


YCHE-L* EC H-M+S-S*H*EXTRARN-S 





M. Mario Potho I(iberto), et | Chryseroti I(iberto), et 
Myrtini I(iberti), ef | [P]syche I(ibertae), et suis. Hoc) 
mianumentum) sf{ive) s(epulerum) h(eredem) extrar(inm) 
n(on) af equetur). 
Height of letters of the first line, 63 em., of the other two 
lines, Sem. The letters are carefully made. 


30. Terra-cotta ash-urn, found at Pozzuoli, Via Campana, 
in L8o7. 
A>OBbkICI! Os. 


OPTAT Os 
A. Oblicio | Optate. 


The shape and dimensions of the urn are about the same as 
of no. 7. The letters average in height about 56cm, The in- 
scription was painted with a pigment, which is now of a dirty 
white color. The upper lobe of the B its made with two 
straight lines, the lower one with a curve. The L is cursive, 
The P is not closed. On the age of the inscription, ef. note to 
no. 7, 

On the inside of the present cover of this urn are some letters 
that now are very indistinct. They are written with the top of 
the letters inward, in a complete cirele, so that it is difficult to 
determine where the writing begins. I seemed to be able to read 


NARDINYVS 
I feel sure of the first four letters and of the last. De Criscio 
does not know positively whether the cover belongs to the urn 
it question. 
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31. Marble tablet, found at Pozzueli ; copied by de Criscio, 
PARI5 
MVLIO 
DELICIVM-RRI 
HIC-SITVS*EST 
Paris | Mulio, | delicium Ourri, | hic situs est. 
29. Marble tablet, found at Pezzueli ; copied by de Crise. 
PLOTIA+*A-ETSLHELENA 
S!|61 
ra } Pl 
AsPOTIO°*LYVCRIOWNI:VIRO-=--- 
HOSTIO-FELICI+LIGBER----- 
PLOTIAE VENERIAE=L- 
Plotia A(uli) et G(aiae = mulieris) [(iberta) Helena | sibi 


[et] | A. Pétio Lucridni viro [et] | Hostio Felici liber [to et] | 
Plotiae Veneriae 1(ibertac). 


$3. Marble tablet, found at Pozzuoli ; copied by de Criscio., 
& K 


r+ TT OMTT HIG! 

ATTIK ITANGO NGI 
ZHCANTIETH: TT 
reTTOMTTHIOCATTIKIANOC 


@eois) K(araxforios) | T. Topargte | “Arrosavony, | 
Cycrayvre ry TH | £. TWopangios ‘AtTixupos. 


34. Marble tablet, found at Pozzuoli; copied by de Criscio, 
NM 


LO RVFO 
> RVFEVS+PAT= 





[d.] m.|...lo Rufo |... Rufus, pat(rono) |... [bjene 
merenti |... vi(xit) an(nis) MX... |...[die]bu[s]... 
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$5. Marble tablet (44 x 20 em.), broken into three pieces, 


found at Pozzucli, Via Domiziana, in 1845. 







M-«SALON S-CELSV5 
SIBI-ET*EGNATUAE-AGELE 
| LS O-FEL 


VIX 1 TAN Ne KILIAET-SVIS 


M. Salonius Celsus | sibi et Egnatine Agele | et M. Salonio 
Celso fil{io) | vixit ant(is) XIII et suis. 
The letters are regularly made; height of first line, 3 em.; 
of other lines, a trifle over 2 cm. 
2; copied by de 


3 


36. Marble tablet, found at Pozzwoli, in 189 
Criscio. 

o-M 

SELA-OLYM 

CONIVGI Md 

CVM OVO VIX*AN+x 

SINE VLLA QVAEREL 

VIX" AN= XXXVINLIOM 

DIEB XVIII FECIT 


d.m. | Sela Olymp[ia] | coniugi mefrenti] | eum quo vix(t) 
an(noa) X | sine ulla quaerell [a] | vix(it) an(nis) SSAVIIT, 
mé(nsibus)... | dieb(us) XVUI fecit. 










SELA. |. 1, perhaps copied incorrectly for SEIA; ef. no. 14, 
37. Marble tablet (46 x 19 em.), found at Pozzuolt, in 1887. 
dD UMM 


SEPTYMIA - ELPIS= SISI* 
pe. TROY MO+COlVGl ET 
&s pROSDOCIMO c SEPTYMIAE ET 
S MAKIMO ET ROD|NE-LIBER 
p-TRoryMo ET LL FP MELS 
d. m. | Septymia Elpis sibi | P. Trofymo coiugi et | S. Pros- 
docimo, C. Septyniae et | S. Maximo et Rodine liber(tae) | P. 
Trofymo et I(ibertis) 1(ibertabus) plosteriaque) meis, 


Tae oe a . . _ , = 
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The letters vary from 2 to 3 em. in height, and ure dis- 
tinguished by having cornua, although the P is not closed. 
The fifth letter in the last line is cursive for F. 

Among all the various possibilities of spelling Trophimus in 
inseriptions, we seem to have here a new one, Trefymus. With 
the name Prosdocimus, cf. Eph. Emig. VILL. 436. 


38. Marble tablet, found at Pozzuoli, in 1898; copied by de 
Criscio. 
SERRVIVI 
MENOHAE 
(INF RON+Px 1 | 
1 N AG R«P-d ¥ I+ 
Serrvivi | Menohae | in front(e) p{edes) XII,| in agrfo) 
pledes) AVL. 
The nomen is evidently corrupted. Perhaps the first line 
shonld read Ser(eive) Rulli; or possibly the nomen was Vivi, 
with cittography of R in the praenomen. 


39. House-shaped marble ash-urn, found at Pozzuoli, Via 
Domiziana, in 1896. It is 34 em. in height, by 33} om. 
in width, and is 46 em. long. 

TITINIA-SELEVCI-L-DANAE 
VIXLT*AsXATIX 
Have | Titinia Seleuci I(iberta) Danae, | vixit a(nnis) XIX. 


The letters are neat but somewhat wavy ; height, first line, 
4 em., second line, 2} em., third line, 2em. The inscription is 
eut on one side of the root-shaped top. 


40. Fragment of marble tablet, broken into five pieces, found 
at Pozzuoli, Via Campana, in 1897. 
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PRE I MIAIITETTOGHMEN 
YCTATONENDGIMENOICSAOCHEAIO 
TECCAPACEBAOMAAACKATALOYCATIIKPE 
ETT A: : “AEIPOYCOYDOYKETEA 
-KOYATOKAICFE NOC 


) MHA 








Height of the @, 2} em.; of the other letters (average), 1) cm. 

Not feeling capable myself of restoring this interesting 
Greek inscription, I sent a copy of the fragments to Professor 
Federico Halbherr, of the University of Rome, who in turn 
forwarded it to Professor Comparetti. Professor Halbherr 
very kindly sent me Professor Compuretti’s restoration, which 
I here present with much pleasure. 


“EvOa xcpy xeiuat weTo@npedr[or avfos Gracw 
"Torator év dOipéevowe eos Heriov | wetaSaca 
Téocapas éSdopadas xatayovea rixpal[y inva poyPa, 
‘Ewa be «(v)[xAkovg poe] yoepots, obs ove erée| oea, 
Ade Beds * parrnp 6€ a léxovrato wai yevos [GAAD? 

dh Geek Gig eae Whe ere ee eres a PO Deca were 


Professor Halbherr adds that xt«Aous is to be taken in the 
sense of anni, und that the verb «érre, med. éxoyraro, has here 
the meaning of ‘mourn for. deplorare, Le. *my mother and the 
rest of the family (yévor GAAo) mournedl for me.’ 

Professor M. L. D’Ooge, of the University of Michigan, has 
kindly furnished me with the following alternative restoration 
of the first four lines. 

@(eois) [RK (atayGoriors ) | 


*Ev@a xépy xeipar weroOnper|y 78 ayarnty, | 
"Toratov ev Pbiwevoy haos yerlor[o cdovea, | 
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Téccapas éSbopatas xatayoura mixpa [> TEXOs Exyou, | 
‘Exra Ge [xal wives, yolepots ots oi érehe| oO qv] 
aos yeAloio is Homeric, ef. Fd, A 605. 
41. Fragment (40 x 41 em.) of marble tablet, unbroken on 


the top and the left side, found at Pozzuoli, Via Campana, in 
1893. | 


TABERNAM-ET-S] ABV | 
ET: MEMBRA-QVAE-| NERA 


CVM-HORTVLO-ET-VSTRINO-QVA 
INTVTELAMHVIGMONIMEN 
| (TA‘VT-NVLLELIGEAT-NEQVE-EX-HOG-4 

HIS-AEDIF icils-QvaE-TVTELA 





Tabernam et stabulfa ... | et membra quae infra e[xscripta 
stint? | cum hortuldé et ustrind quale... | in tutelam huie moni- 
men[to cedunt?.,.| ite wt nulli licewt neque ex hoe [moni- 
mento?... neque] | ex his aedificiis quaa tutela ... 


The letters are wavy, but carefully made; height, first line, 
5} em., second line, 44 em., following lines, 42cm. The bare 
tops merely of the letters of 1. T can be seen. 


42. Fragment (16 x 17 em.) of marble tablet. corroded, 
unbroken certainly at the top, found at Pozzuoli, in 1897, in 
the Via Solfatara on the *fundo’ of de Criscio, where he has 
been newly building. 





C. Aninifua... | Bellonafe...|sajorum...|... 


The letters are well made: height, first line, 33 em., other 
lines, 3em, The letter following M in 1. 3 is so indistinct that 
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I am wnable to make it out. Caniniva occurs as a nomen of 
this district, sometimes spelled with a K (@.2L. X, 2626). 


43. Marble tablet found at Pozzuoli; copied by de Criscio. 






IHNOQEAP 
IAEYCEN A} 
AOITQEQ 
(1 TATENYS 

sos yop... |... Acvoen...|.-- Amer eto... |e. 
cyayer s «+ | 







The copy is perhaps faulty, 


44. Lead pipe found at Pozzuoli, in 1892, a short distance 
west of the amphitheatre. 


Le-ACILI*-STRABONIS 
L. Acili Strabonis. 


Length of inscription, 19} cm., height of letters, 2}em. De 
Criscio possessed fifteen copies of the same inscription. I exam- 
ined eight of them, all of which seemed to have been made with 
the sume stamp. De Criscio informed me he had sold one copy 
to a certain Neapolitan, who published it soon after in Moma, 
a newspaper of Naples, as having been found at Somma Vesu- 
viana (near Pompeii). Eight copies of this same inscription om 
lead pipes are reported by Colonna, Not. d. Seavi, 1893, p. 211, 
as found in *territorio Cumanoe.’ 


Nos. 45-48. Stamped tiles found at Pozzuols. 
a O 
([ANVAR I A+T= Le 
Tanuari A. T(ati) L(abeonis?) 


Height of letters 1] em., diameter of circle not quite § em. 
There is o tile with the same stamp in the Naples Museum 
(CLE. X, 8042,,), but its provenance is not stated. Cf. no. 45. 
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46. Found in 1894, east of the amphitheatre. 


c Vite (DEY €:84 
C. Tuli Denteri. 
Height of letters, 1} em., diameter of cirele, 6? em. This 
same stamp is published CLL. X, 8042... but no example hus 
previously been reported from Pozzuoli. 


sis a 
STEM 


Height of letters, 2] em., dimensions of the stamp itself 
o) x 2Ziem., Between T and F is a short slanting stroke; it 
may be a punctuation mark, but of this J am not ure. 

ae 

SVCCESSI* A+ T+ 
Successi A. T(ati) L(abeonis?) 

Height of letters, about 1) em.; diameter of circle, about 
Sem. The same stamp has been found at Pompeii. and there is 
an example in the Naples Museum ( C2. X, 8042), but none 
has been previously reported from Pozzuoli, Cf. no. 45. 


BATAE 


49. Said by de Criscio to have been found at Baiae, in 1890, 
on a column of * piperne,” and there copied by himself. 


M A RIVS MF 


PR-D+$S§ 
M. Marius, Marci) f(ilins), pr(aetor), d(e) s(enstus) 
a(ententia). 
Tt seems to be the same as (U0. X. 4661, which is of uncer- 
tuin origin, but on account of the last line has been placed by 
Mommsen among the inseriptions of Cales, 
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50. Marble tablet (19 x 39 em.), found at Baiae, im 1897. 


D M 


VIBIAE 
PROTENIS 
DEMETRIVS 
CONIVGIFECIT 
d.m. | Vibiae | Protenis | Demetrius | coningi fecit. 
The letters vary in the different lines from 4 em. (the D M) 
to 14 cm. (last line). 


MISENUM 
51. Marble tablet (28 x 24 em.), found at Misenwm, in 1895, 
D or M 
P-AELIO-THEAGENEVE 
TERANO EXCL:LR-MISEN (aie) 
MILITAVIT-ERGODOTA 
VIXITSANNES LVITE Mext 
AVRELIA SYNTYCHE 


CONIVGI* B M F 


d.m. | P. Aelio Theagene, ve | terano, ex el(asse) pr(aetoria) 
Misen(atium), | militavit ergodota, | vixit annia LVITL, m(en- 
sibus) AT, | Aurelia Syntyche | coniugi b(ene) m(erenti) 
T(ecit). 


The height of the D+ M is about 2 em.; that of the other let- 
ters varies, but they average about 1 cm. The LR in |. 3 isa 
inistake of the stonecutter, of course, for PR. 

‘Epyoderoy occurs in (UG. S467, 1. 22. in a letter (4459 avn.) 
of a magistrate, written at Sardis regarding the regulations of 
contractors (€pyoAdSot), and of those who hire work done, 
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locatores (é€pyodera:); also in C..G. Add, 4716, d™. Cf. too 
Xen. Jnat. Cyri, VII, ii, 5. So far as I know, ergodota occurs 
nowhere else in Latin inseriptions. This may be, then, the 
name of a new *munus classiarium.’ 


52. Fragment of a marble tablet, found at Misenum ; copied 
by de Criscio, 
D OM 
FABIAE 
PROCVLAE 
ZOSIMVS 
d.m. | Fabiae | Proculae | Zosimus. 
53. Marble tablet, found at Misenum, in 1892; copied by 
de Crisco. 
D- M- 
FlL-ZfOTICO 
AVGYSTALTI* 
VeA*LXVII/M-VeDele 
IVNIA*+TANVARIA 
MAR-ET-FL-EVTYCE | 
NE-ET*FL*VITALIS:PAT= 
*B-M*F-> 


d. mm, | Fi(avio) Zot | Augustali, | vi{ixit) a(nnis) 
LAVU, miensibus) V, d(ie) 1, | Tonia Tanunrin | mar( ito) 
et Fi(avin) Eutyce | ne et Fl(avius) Vitalis pat(ri) | b(ene) 
m(arenti) i(ecerurnt). : 


54. Fragment of marble tablet, found at Misenum, in 1892; 
copied by de Criscio, 


C-SYLPIC] 
ANVS-PRI 
Id | Ce . 







C. Sulpici ... | anus, pra(efectus?... | hic sfitns eat]. 


INSCHIPTIONS FROM MISENUM B45 


55. Fragment of marble tablet, found at Misenum; copied 
by de Criscio. 
M-TVLLI 


SEMPRO 
ET BEN 
M, ‘Tullifus... | Sempron[ianus?...| et ben[e merenti.. . 
56. Marble tablet (24 x 26 cm.), corroded, found at Misenum, 
in 1802. 
D- M- 
VALERIAE 
ARSEN OE-Q- 
VIXITAN WNIS 
Vill MESIBYS 


Vill*D*=XVIIE 
BENE MERENTI-F 
VALERIA NICE 
ALVMNAE of 


d. m. | Valerine | Arsenoe, q(use) | vixnit annis VIII, mesi- 
bus | VII, d(iebus) NVI, | bene merenti ffecit) | Valeria 
Nive alumnae, 


The letters are from 1) to 2 cm. high. For Valeria Niece, 
ef. COL. X, 3660, also of Misenutm. 
57. Marble tablet, found at Misenum; copied by de Criscio. 


M*VERRIVS 
STEPHANVS-SIBIFET V,,.00. 
COIVGIFET-LI BERT 
M. Verrius | Stephanus sibi et V{erriae ... | coiugi et 
liberi; ne). 
58. Fragment of lead pipe, found at Misenwm; copied by 


ile Criscio. .. VERE 'L,.. 


We should read probably £. Vettt... 
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CUMAE 


59. Fragment of marble tablet, found at Cumae, in 1534; 
copied by de Criscio. 





It may be part of a dedicatory inscription to Septimius 
Severus, or Caracalla; thus, 


...#@EVERo (or d IVIL. Septimi Severi?)... 
ARAB...Font. mAX-Trib. pot... 


60. Marble tablet (S87 x 19 cm.), found at Cumae, in 184, 
HosPES-VT-NOSCERE: POSSIS: 


BRISEIS-MIHI-NOMEN-ADEPTVM* FVIT* QVATER® 
SEPTENOS:NON+OVM*COMPLEVERA*MENSES* SED 
MEAFATAINIQVAFVERE*TATANEC:PLYRES*ANNOS 
VT*VIVERE*POSSEM* MORS-INMATVRA*AB 
RIPVIT* ME*A PARENTIBVS ALBANO:MEO: 


The letters of the first line are 2 em. high, of the other lines, 
a trifle over 1 em. high. The letters, EILFT, are not always 
easy to distinguish. 

The word tata occurs several times in inscriptions of this 
district, For the meaning (= pater), cf. CULL. X, T564, 

The inscription appears to be roughly metrical, and various 
methods of scansion could be proposed, but perhaps it should 
be placed in the category of ‘commatica,’ according to Biiche- 
ler's classification ( Carmina Latina Epigraphica, Lips. 1895-97), 
and be divided into lines as follows : 


Hoepes, ut noscere possia, 
Hiriseis mihi nomen adeptum fuit. 
Qualer septenos non dum complevera menses, 


INSCRIPTIONS FROM CUMAE B47 


Sed men fata iniqua fuere, tata, 
Nec plures annos ut vivere possem, 
Mora inmatura abripuit me a parentibus. 

According to this arrangement, |, 3 is a complete dactylic 
hexameter (faulty in Quiter), 1, i is a perfect iambic trimeter, 
and 11.1, 2, 4, 5 are imperfect dactylic hexameters, Il. 4, 5 being 
complete pentapodies. Line 2 might perhaps be regarded as a 
very faulty pentameter. Professor Warren suggests that pos- 
sibly 1. 5 ran Nee plures annos sivere ut wivere possem, and that 
sivere was omitted, being so much like vivere. The first line 
may be the relic of some stock phrase, as for instance, Hogpes 
[ad hunc tumulum reaiste | ut noscere possis. Cf. Biicheler, 455, 
1.3; 486,14. With the metre in general may be compared 
Biicheler, 1566, 1590. Albano meo is of course the formal dedi- 
cation, and is not included in the verse. 


61. Marble tablet, found at Cumae, in 18); copied by de 
Criscio. : 
D-M 
LIVIAE-VENERIAE 
LIVIA*;PRODITE-PATR 
ONAE:PIENTISSIMAE* 


d. m. | Liviae Veneriae | Livia Prodite patr | onae pientissimae. 


62. Marble tablet, found at Cumae, in 1892; copied by de 
Criscio. 
OCTAVIAE* SAL 


VIAE* CONIVGI-* 
BENE*MERENT I! 

C LAECANIVS ALEXAN 

DER 
Octaviae Sal | vise coniugi | bene merenti | C. Loccanius 
Alexander. 
63. Marble tablet, found at Cumae, in 1890; copied by de 
Criscio. 
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D-M.- 

SEPTIMIAE SEVERE 
Pen Ee pin pay 
QVAE+VIX- AN» xyiy 
SILVANVS-AVGVR 


PET T tre MER*FECIT 
d. m. | Septimiae Severe |... | quae vix(it) an(nis) XVII | 
Silvanus augur |... [bene] mer(enti) fecit. 


Line 3 and part of |. 6 were covered with plaster, so that 
de Criscio said he could not read them. 
64. Piece of marble tablet, found in 1890; de Criscio’s copy. 


| MI AEDEM 


De Criscio believes this to be a Christian titulns, referring to 
the house of the Cumaean martyr Maximus (ca. 800 ap. iF 
Nos. 65-67, Lead pipes, all found at Cumae. 
65. Found in 1895. 
P=MANLI-NODESTI- 
P. Manli Modesti, : 
Length of inscription, 19 em. ; height of the letters, 2 em. 


The cognomen should, of course, be MODESTI. but in casting, 
the first letter was not formed perfectly. 
66. Found in 1893, 
PONTA HPRE 

Pontiae Hepyre. 
Length of inseription, 16} cm. ; height of the letters, 3 om. 
67. Found in 184, 

VLPIAE+-MARCIANAE 
Ulpiae Marcianne. 


Length of inscription, 30 em.; letters about 2 em. in height, 
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TWO NOTES 


1. ON SOME OSCAN INSCRIPTIONS 


From a study madetin the summer and fall of 1896, both of 
the originals and of carefully made “squeezes,” of some Oscan 
inscriptions in the National Museum at Naples, the following 
notes are offered. | 

Zvet. S.1.0. 10.— Independently of von Planta (Gram, d. 
Ose.-Umbr. Dialekte, U1, p. 536, no. 201), and of Conway ( The 
Jtalie Dialeets, n. 176; ef. also Add. TT, p. 682), I arrived at 
the correct reading of this inscription: 


mz. hoirtiis. km.her. dinim. 


That ms. is the proper beginning of the inscription is clearly 
proved by the cramped manner in which the last letters, and 
particularly the m of dimtim are made, and by the generous 
space which the stone-cutter took for forming the mz and fol- 
lowing letters; by the fact that there is no point between m 
and z, while there is one (not noticed by yon Planta) between 
the m of dinim and the m of mz; finally by the occurrence of 
the praenomen mz in the inscription found at Pompeii and pub- 
lished in Wet. d. Seavi, 1895, p. 212. See also Mendiconti, 1894, 
p. (4d. 

Zvet. S.1.0. 92. — This inscription should be read: 


ahvdiu.ni.akun.CxX1T 


Curiously enough the small square which serves as the inter- 
punct between ahvdiu and ni has been overlooked heretofore. 
Only the upper left-hand corner, to be sure, is preserved, but 
the minium, with which the letters and other interpuncts are 
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painted, can still be clearly seen; besides, the part that is pre- 
served is sufficiently large to establish the former existence of 
the point. There is a slight spacing as well between the 
words. (Cf. Conway, The Italie Dialeets, I, Add. p. 680.) 

This division of the first two words of the inscription does 
not help matters much, perhaps, for the meaning is still obscure. 
One naturally thinks at once of the ni as the regular abbrevia- 
tion for the praenomen, Niumsis (Numerius). as in So1.0. 69, 75, 
ete.; and of ahvdiu as being a feminine name (cf. Vitelin) per- 
haps for Audia. Compare avdiis (= Awdius), Not. d. Seavi, 
1803, p. 212. 

Following Mommsen (UD. p, 247), Fiorelli (Mon. Epigr. 
Pomp. I, pp. xxxiv-xxxv) takes acun as the abbreviation of a 
word which corresponds to Latin acwna (Varro, ROR. I, 10), 
and signifies a measure of land. Perhaps aeun may have some 
connection with acunum, which is von Planta’s conjectural read- 
ing (op. cit. II, p. 497) in 7B, and which he sugyests (p. 603) 
may have some connection possibly with an Osean-Umbrian 
*akno= Latin * annua.” 

Zvet. S.1.0. 65. — There is plainly a point after tpsan (1. 2). 

Zvet. §.1.0. 135.— There seems to be no doubt about the read- 
ing of the two words hefrens upsed. Conway, however, believes 





(The Italie Dialects, n. 140) that the last letter, the = of heirens, 
being somewhat fainter than the preceding letters, was made at 
a different time. Hut one who compares the form of this s with 


— 
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that of the s in upsed will be at once struck by the close resem- 
blance; nor is the latter s made much deeper than the former. 
Besides, all of the letters of this inscription must have been made 
at practically the same time, namely, before the tile was baked. 
Conway (/.c.) also characterizes the letters following hefrens 
as ‘random,’ and reads the last letter as N. In this he is surely 
wrong, for the oblique stroke is part of a long line, which, with 
three other lines meeting in the centre of the tile, form a kind of 
design. Won Planta’s reading (n. 166, p. 526) 1s much more 
accurate. It seems to me the extant letters ure simply and 
only fresii. After fr the writer seems to have seratched two 
small a's, and not being satistied with them, to have made two 
others larger and better over the same place. There is not the 
slightest indication that the second letter after s is a d. “In 
fact, so much space on the tile is preserved after the vertical 
stroke that if the letter had been a, there would surely be some 
trace of the rest of the letter, since by comparison with the 
other a and the z's of this inscription, one sees at once that the 
line forming the bow of the letter is prolonged in each ease so 
as to cross even the vertical line. There would be just about 
room enough ‘on the tile, if it were intact, for one more letter, 
s0 that I should suggest reading 


heirensfrssii [s 

upsed 

* Her(rjenus? *Fressius® 
Fecit 


2 ON COMMENTARIUM ACTORUM SAZCULARIUM 
QUINTORUM, 1 (4 


I wish to call attention to an error which has crept into the 
transcription of this line. As published in the Mon. Ant. a. 


1 hetrens wut, from ita fon, be a prmenomen. 

2 Fressive would bear about the same relation to Fresidins (cf. Freneidiug, 
OEE. UX, 2862) that Pussius would to Tuasidius, or Carsive to Caesidiua, 
Meatiua to Sestidias, ole. 


a] 
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—— Aeoad. dei Lincei, 1, Tav. A’ (following p. 672), 1. G4 reads: 
- A*D: VIIl* K: IVN:, ete., and this is exactly the way the 
stone itself reads. But the transcription appended runs, A. d. 
VIL. K. Iun., ete.; and from this probably was repeated in 
Eph. Epig. VU, p. 229, and pp. 249, 250, where the passage 
aces is commented upon. This error was not noticed by Slaughter, 
Trans. Am. Phil. Agsoe., 1895, p. TO. “ee 
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riennes. Wol XX, 1808, pp, M-14: 48 cute 
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J. Lacave-Laplange, Le X* congrés archéologique de Russie tenu & Riga (180). 
Dulfetin Monumental, 1207, pp. 141-155. 

Laville, Station-preéhistariqg we de Villeneuve-Tringe. Bull, dela Secttté fanthrnr 
pologie de Paris, T, huitiéme, 1V* série, 1807, fase. 3, pp, 212-210; 0 cute. 

H. Lehner, Museographie fiber das Jabr (1896). 1, Westdentachland und Hol 
land. Weatdeuteche Zeitschrift sur treschichte wed Awnat, 1B0T, pp. SEK 
S75; -pla. 19-22. 

Bericht Uber die Thittickeit des Provincial-musewms [zu Trier] in der Zeit 

vom | April, 1806, bis d] Marz. 107. Machrichten iither deutsche Aiterthuma- 
Sunde, VIL, 1897, pp. 73-76, 

T. Lehoczky, Germanic Monuments at Munkacs. Archoeologiai Ertesita, 1807, 
pp, 883-388; pl. 

J. Leite, De Vuasconcellos Heligifes da Lusitania na parte que principalmente se 
refere n Portugal, Vol L Lisboa, 1597, lwprensa Nacional. xl, 440 pp. 
Svcd, 

S. Levy, Notes sur les Indo-Soythes, J. Asiet., 1207, pp. 526-541. 

A. L. Lewis, Ancient Measures in Prehistoric Monuments, Journal Of the An- 
thropological Snetitute of Great Britain and Erelund, AAVIT, L807, pp. 
14-208 ; pl. xiii. 

W. Liibke, Exsal (histoire de art; traduit par C. Ad. Kodélla, d’aprés la i édi- 
tion originale. Paria, 1517, Fischbacher. 2 volumes. Svo. [Vol I, xii, 
423 pp.; Vol. II, xil, 493 pp.] 

M., Les catalogues dela ville de Troyes, Aulletin Monumental, 1807, pp. 158 f. 

Les origines phéniciennes de Monaco et la voiw Héracltenne, iid. 158-100, 

H. Marlot, Notes préhistoriqnes sur Avallounnis. Suiletin de la Société des 
Sciences historiques et natwreiles de ? Youne [Auxerre], Vol. 51, 1907, pp. 
-17. 





 (. de Marchesetti, Neue Funde von &. Lucia bei ‘Tolmein. Nachrichten iiher 


deutsche Alterthimafunde, VILL, 1807, p. SO. 

Le Comte de Marsy, L'archéologie monumentale aux salons de Paris, 1807. 
Bulletin Monnimental, 1807, pp. 1-140. 

C. Mehlis, Cher die historischen Denkmiiler in Kanton Diirkheim, und deren 
Piiege. Aorrespondenshlatt des (resammetcereing der deutschen Greachichts- 
and Affterfumerereine, Vol. XLV, 1897, No, 12, pp. LIe=147 ; 0 cuts. 

J. R. Mélida, Account of acquisitions of the Museo Arqueologico Nacional, 
Revista de archiros, bikliotecas, y weseos, Tercera epoce, I, 1887, pp, 
124. | 

H. Meyer, Funde anf dem langobardisch-sichsiachen Friedhofe bel Nienbiittel 
(Kreis Celven}. Nachrichten iiber deutache Alterthumafunde, VIII, 1897, 
pe. 76-80; 11 cuts. 

Bernard de Montfaucon. Lettres inélites dn baron Cr. de Cassier, archéologuc 
liégesis. Louvain, 1807, L, Halkin, Ch, Peeters, 78 pp. Svo. [Exir, 
du B, Arch. Litgeois, Vol. AXVT.] 

Le mouvement artistiqae. Musées Nationanx [acquisitions since April, 1897]. 
PRecue de fart ancien et moderne, T. IL, 1808, pp. 101 fh 
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S. Muller, Udseigt over Oldtidsudgravninger, foretacne for Nationalmuseet i 
Aarene, JEI-96. Aarbager for Nordisk Oldtynidighed og Historie, I 
Raekke, 12 Bind, 1897, pp. 161-224; 19 cuts, 

Museu Municipal de Braganga. © Archeologo Portugués, Vol. TIT, 1807, p, 244. 

J. L. Myres, Copper and Bronze in Cyprus and South-East Europe. Journal 
of the Anthropological Inatitute of Great Britain and Jrelawd, VOT, pp. 171- 

Ti; pl. xk 

Le Marquis de Nadaillac, Mégalithes de Loir-et-Cher. Bull. de ia Sociét? a an- 
thropologie de Paria, 1807, p. 260. 

Ch. Normand, Les derniéres fonilles de In tour de Vésone (Périguenx). "Ami 
a. Mon. Vol. X1, 1807, pp. 200-201; 1 pl; 1 cut. 

—— Plan archéologique de Candebec (Seine-Inférleure). L' Ami d, Mon. Vol. 
XII, 1808, p. 33; pl 

O. Olshaugen, Drei angebliche Risenobjecte aus der zweltuntersten Ruinenschicht 
von Hissariik. elterhrift fiir Ethuologie, 1808, pp. o00-506. 

A. Parat. Glanures archeéologiques de Saint-Moré et d’Arey; sépultures galley 
romaines et mérovingiennes. Jiulletin de fa Societe oles Sciences historiques 
et natureliea de UT Youne [Auxerre], Vol. 61, 1807, pp. 10-20. 

G. Payne, On the Preservation of Antiquities. The Antiguary, N. 5. Vol. 
XAXIV, 1808, No. 100, pp. 14-106, 

E. Petit, Le menhir de Chatel-Gérard (La Dame blanche); tomulos divers, 
Bulletin de fa Société dea Sciences fistorigues et woturelles de 1 Youne 
[Auxerre], Vol. 51, 1807, pp. 7-88. 

Piahlbanten im Hodensee, AD, Wil. 2. iter. A. ROB, coll. 34 f. 

j. &. Phené, On Some Early Settlers near Conway. Jowrnal of the British 
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G. Puig -y Larrasz, Inscripciones ibéricas de Galicia.- Boletin de fa Real Avail. 
de iq Historia, 1807, pp. 414-430; 6 cuts. 

J. Th. de Raadt, Le museée de la Porte de Hal & Broxelles et son nouveau cata- 
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catalogue idle la Porte de Hal. Bruxelles, 1808,C.Baune. 1 pp. fvo. 
Régence de Tunis, Direction des Antiquites et des Beaux-Aria, Compte Rendu 
de la Marche du Service en 1807. ‘Tunis, 1588. Tmpr. Rapide (L. Nicolas 

et Cie,). 2 pp. Svo. 

Kegister su Bani XI-XX der Z. Num. Berlin, 1208, Weidemann'’sche Buch- 
handlune. 62 pp. 8va, 

F. Regnault, Le Dieu Bés était myxcedéimateux. Bulletin de la Société Pan- 
thropologie de Paris. Tome huitiéme, [V* Série, 1807, pp. 44-490 ; 2 cute. 

5. Reinach, Statuette de femme nue découverte dans une des grottes de Menton. 
i Anthropologie, Vol. TX, 1808, No. 1, pp. S691; pls. |, ii; 4 cuts. 

A.d. 5. Rocha, Relotorio a cérca do Musen Municipal da Figueira da Foz. 
O Archelage Portugués, Vol. TH, 1807, pp. 254-255, 
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L. de Hoyos Sainz, L’ Anthropologie et la préhistolre en Eapagne et en Portugal 
en 1697. 2 Anthropologie, Vol. IX, 1808, No. 1, pp. 37-51. 
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Dillingen, 1807, pp. (42-158. 

E. H. Schaible, Die Frauim Altertam. Ein kulturgeschichtliches Bild. 2 popa- 
lire Vortrize. Karlsrube, 1896, G. Braun. vill, ®i pp. Large Syo. 
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A. Springer, Handbuch der Kumetgeschichte. I Daa Alterihum, 6th edition 
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E. Szanto, Archiiologisthes zu Goethes Faust. Jehreshefte &. Oesterr, Arch, 
Tnat, 1, 1208, pp. $-105; fig. 

J. L. de V., Execavagies reacs em Troia. © Archeologo Portugwéa, 1807, p. 265. 

—— A inscripedo de Gallo. O Archenlogo Portigués, 1897, p. 205. 

Acqulziches do Museu Ethnologico Portugués. © Archeolago Portugués, 

1507, pp. 271 £. 

G. Villier, La dance A travers les fges, Paris, 1895, Hachette. Voll 19 pis.; 
400 cute. 

R. Virchow, Eriffnung prihistorischer und roimischer Griber in Worms, Zeit- 
echrift fiir Ethnelegée, 1898, pp, 4-470, 

A. Viré, Nouvelles trouvailles préhistoriques dans la vallée du Lunain, Pollssoirs, 
menhirs, dolmen. Bull. de Ila Societ’ d'anthropologie de Pariz, 1807, pp. 
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Société philomatique Voagienne, VB, 

Gaston Vuillier. A History of Dancing from the Earliest Ages to our own Times, 
New York, 1406, D. Appleton & Co. 12.00, 


F. Wey, | musei del Vaticano, 4th edition. Milan, 1807. 107 pp. 4to. 
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F. Wickhoff, Der zeitliche Wandel in Goethes Verhalinins zur Antike dargelegt 
am Faust. Johreshefte d. Oesterr. Arch. Inat. 1, 1208, pp. 1-122. 

Th. Wilson, The Swastika. J Anthropologie, Vol VII, 1807, pp. 611-917; 
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F. Winter, Der diesjiihrize Wettbewerb in den Komiglichen Museen zo Berlin. 
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E. Amélineau, Oldest Pottery of All. Interesting Diseoveries in the Tomb of 

Osiris, New York Sun, May 8, 1808. [Translated from the Paris Figaro.] 

Les Foullles d* Abydos en 1807-1898 et la découverte du tombean d"Usirls. 
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F. W. v. Elssing, Die statiatiache Tafel von Karnak. Lelpzie, 1897, J. C. 
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Tombs of the First Egyptian Dynasty. The fndepondent, March 31, 1808, 

pp. 407 f. 
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Colonne. BL de (inatitue éguptien [de Care), 1897, pp. 20-47. 
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E. A. W. Budge, The Chapters of Coming Forth by Day. The Book of the Dend, 
London, 1808, K. Panl, Trench, Triibner & Co. Text, Translation, Vocabn- 
lary; Vol. I, xi, 617 pp.; Vol. I, colv, 354 pp.; 21 ple.: Vol. It, 
280 pp. # vols. Byvo. 
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G. Ebers, Die Kirpertheile, ihre Bedeutung und Namen im Altizvptiachen. 
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Peter Le Page Renowf. Zeitschrift fiir igyptieche Sprache wnd Alterthums- 

ude, 1807, pp. 165 £ 
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cations, Ft. Arch. XXXII, 1898, pp. 20-35, 
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Les fouilles d* Abydos, Intermédiaire dea chercheurs et des curieux, December 10, 
1s8t7. 

F. Li. Griffith, Notes, (Scarab belonging to Mr. John Ward.) The Khyan 
group Of Kings. ‘The Israel Stela. Additional Notes to ‘Egyptian Liter- 
ature.’ S&S. BbL Areh. XTX, 1807, pp, 203-200, 

M. Lambert, Une Inscription phénicienne & Avignon. J, Asiat, 1897, pp, 485- 
450. 

F. Legge, Coptic spell. 8. BiB, Arch. XTX, 1807, p, O02, 

j- Lieblein, Thotmbs IT, était-il le fils de Thotmés 1? S&S. Bibl. Arch, 1608, 
pp. oe D5, 

0. Marucchi, Gli obelischi egiziani di Rome. Edizione riveduta ed omplinta 
Preceduta da tina lettera del prof. E. Schinparelli. Home, 1898, Loescher. 
li pp. ; 4ple. S8vo. 

G. Maspero, Retarks on Amélinean’s Report of Exeavations at Abydos in 
1897-1808. C. BR. Acad. Insc. 1898, pp. 200-201, 

—— Un nouveau conte ¢gyptien, Journal des Savants, 1897, pp. (49-050, 
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J. de Morgan, Carte de la nécropole Memphite, Dahehour, Sakkarah, Abou-Sir- 
Gravee au bureau de dessin an ministére des travaux publics sous Ia direo- 
tion dH. Ravon Bey. 1808, Le Caire, (Leipzig, W. Hiersemann.) 11 
colored mape; 1 plan, Fol. 

— Avec la collaboration de le Dr, Wiedemann, G. Jéquier, le Dr. Fouquet, 
Recherches sur lorigine de I'Rgypte. Ethnographie préhistorique et tom- 
bean royal de Négadeh. Paris, 1807, Leroux. ix pp. ; 293 pls.; many cuts, 
RYO, 

Tomb of Osiris. The Standard, May 3, 1808. 


A. de Paniagna, Sanctuaires de Kornak et de Lokmariaker, Paris, 1897, E. 
Leroux. §2pp. 8vo. 
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A. Pellegrini, Glanures. Fecweil de treraus relatifs a lo philologie et ao Parché- 
wlogie éguptiennes ef assyricnnies, Vol. XX, 1808, pp. 86-00, 

W. M. Flinders Petrie, Deshasheh, 1897. With a chapter by F. Ll. Griffith. 
Fifteenth Memoir of the Egypt Exploration Fund. London, 1898. sill, 
61 pp. 

— Recent Research in Egypt. §& 8. Times, February 19), 1898. 

— The Relations of Egypt and Early Europe, Tyronaqections of the Royal 

Secety of Literature, Second Series, Vol. XIX, 1807, Part 1, pp. 4-78: 9 

cute. 

Six ‘Temples at Thebes. With a chapter by Spiegelberg, London, 1807, 

Quaritch 32 pp. ; 26 pla. 4to, 

—— Religion and Conseionce in Ancient Egypt. ‘Lectures at University Col- 
lege, London. London, 1808, Methuen, 180 pp. Large &yo, 

— Syrinand Eeypt from the Tell El Qmarna Letters. London, 1898, Methuen. 
fi pp. #y¥o, 


R. Pietschmann, Leder uod Holz als Schreibmaterialien bel den Agyptern, 
Heitrige zur Aenntniss des Schrift-, Buch-, und Biblisthekwesena, 107, 
pp. 41-82. 


A. A. Pirie, Dr. Grant Bay's Bequest to the University of Aberdeen, consisting 
of Egyptian Antiquities. Aberdeen Free Press, January 8, 1898. 

E. Pottier. Le lotus dang larchitecture égyptienne, Gaz. B.A. 180R, pp. T7- 
Bo; 12 cuts, 


J. E. Quibell, On the Date of the Period in Egypt enlled Neolithic, Libyan, and 
New Race, eitschrift fir dgyptisehe Sprache und Alterthumakunde, Vol. 
MAAW, IS07, No. 2, pp. 14-140; cot, 

— Prehistoric Rock-drawings in Egypt, at Silsitch Quarries, (Ubustrations, } 
The (raphic, January 1, 1898. View of Quarry at Silsiteh and Temple, 
he trraphic, January 15, 1868, 


Marquis de Rochemonteix, Le Temple d'Edfou, Mémolres publiés par les 
membres de la Mission Archéologique francaise au Caire. Vol. Il, publié 
par EK. Chassinat, Part I. Paris, 1807, Leroux. K) pp.; pla. 4to. 

George St. Clair, Creation Records discovered in Egypt. Studies in the Book 
of the Dead. London, 1868, David Nutt. xii, 492 pp. B8yo. 

A. H. Sayce, Gleanings from the Land of Exypt. Fecueil de travaux relutifs a 
fa phitofogie af ht Parchéologie égyptiennes ef aesyriennes, Vol. XX, 1898, 
pp. 100 f, 

—— The Beginnings of the Egyptian Monarchy. §&, Bibl. Arch, 1808, pp, 06- 
TOL; 1 pl, 

G, Schweinfurth und L. Lewin, Der Salzfund von Qurna. Zeitschrift fiir 
tgyptische Sprache und Alterthumatunde, 1B9T, pp. 142 f.; 2 ents. 

W. Spiegelberg, Die Bauinachrift Amenophia’ IT. auf der Flinders-Petrie-Stele. 
Heeuei! de travaux retatifa 4 la philulagie et & Parchéotogie duyptiennes at 
anyritnnes, Vol, XX, 1898, pp, 87-[4 ; pil. 


C. Torr, Sur quelques pretendus navires égyptiens, L' Anthropologie, Vol. LX, 
1808, No. 1. pp. 42-35: 0 outs, 
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R. Virchow, Beitriige sur Vorgeschichte Agyptens. Zeitschrift fiir Ethnalogie, 
1808, pp. Fe0-201 ; 2 cuts, 

L. N. Walter, A Bronze Uraecus of Unusual Form. &. Bitd. Arch, 1608, pp. 145; 
2 cute. 

A. Wiedemann, Observations on the Nagadah Period. & Bib], Arch. 1538, 
pp. 107-122. 

Hugo Winckler, Zwei Inachriften ther den Dammbruch von Mareb. Orien- 
tatische Literatur-Zeltwag, January, 1808. [Remarka on Glaser’s publica- 
Uon with the same title. | 


ORIENTAL ARCHAEOLOGY 


W. Abercrombie, Decipherment of Hittite Inscriptions. (Glasgow Herald, Feb- 
ruary 2, 18ve. 

P. Aucler, Le temple de Jérnsalem an temps de Jésus-Christ, Rerue biblique 
internationale (Paris), 1808, pp. 193-206. 

C. J. Ball, Babylonian Hieroglyphics. &. Bibl. Arch. AX, 1508, pp. O23 ; 
2 pls, ; 2 cute, 

J. Bauer, Une nouvelle inscription hébraique. Herne dea études juives (Paris), 
XXXV, 1897, p. 5065. 

W. Belck, Chaldiische Forschungen, 7. Zur Frage nach dem urspriinglichen 
Standort der beiden assyriachen Insehriften Sardur’s Sohnes des Lutipris. 
Zeitachrift fir Edinologie, 1897, pp. 302-308. 

Ph. Berger, Note sur une inscription phéniclenne A Avignon, /. Asigt. 1807, 
pp. 480-4. 

—Stéle ponique représentant une ddesse. FB. Arch. (. 7, Année 150i, 
pp. 221 £; 1 out. 

_. anil Rabbi Baiier, A Phoenician Inscription found at Avignon. ©. Af. 
Acad, Fnac. BUT, p. 672. 

A. Billerbeck, Geographische Untersuchungen. 1, Nebukadnezar's Befestigung 
der Umeebungen von Babylon und der Angriff der Perser, HU, Tigris, 
Surapl, Nahr-Dupalias, Uknu, unl Ulai. Mitth. der Forderasiatischen 
Gesellschaft, UT, 1808, No, 2, oO pp. 

E. Blaumiiller, Heilig Jord. Reisebilleder fra Palacatinn, Copenhagen, 1808, 
Gyldendal. 4to; many illustrations. 

A. Boissier, Notes d’assyriologie. S. Bibl, Arch. S08, pp. 160-166, 

R. Buchwald, Nabuchodonosor IT von Babylon. Mit besonderer Beriicksich- 
ticung der Keilschriftforachong. Program des Gymnasiums in Gross- 
Strehlitz. Gross-Strehlitz, 1898, A. Wilpert. 20 pp. to. 

S. Bugge, Lykische Studien, 1 (Udgivet for Hans A, Benneches Fondl.) 
Norsk Videnskabsselskabetsa Skrifter, 11, Wistorisk-filosofiake Klasse, 1897, 
Ko. 7, 11 pp. Sve. 

E. Buresch. Aus Lydien. Epigraphisch-geographische Reisefriichte, hinterlas- 
sen von K. B.. hreg. von 0. Ribbeck, Leipelg, 1898, B. G. Teubner, xvi ; 
227 pp. Large §vo, One cut, one map drawn by H. RKiepert. 
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J. B. Chabot. Notes d‘épigraphie et d‘archéologie orientale. 1, Bustes et inserip- 
ona de Paluyra (2 ple); TL, Lea roines de Palmyre en 1795. J. Aviat. 
[B07, pp. S06 155_ 

P. Chebli, Laomlicé: de Cannan. Herue Giblique faternationale (Paris), 1808, 
Ko. 2, pp. 272-274. 

Ch. Clermont-Ganneau, La statue du dieu Obodaa, roi de Nabatéme. J. Asiat. 
1807, pp. 518—-H21. 

—— Kindes Varchéolovie orientale. Paris, Bouillon, 1407, Tome 11; 227 pp. 
Lex. BYE. 

— Observations sar les nouvelles ineeripdons nabatéennes de Petra. of. Asia, 
1808, pp. 583-525, 

— (ibservations sur la grande inscription phénicienne récemment découverte 
& Carthage, €. At. Acad. Inge. 1808, pp, 235-204, 

Cc. E. Conder, The Hittites and their Language. 12mo, x, $12 pp.; 16 pla, New 
York, Dodd, Mead & Co, 

G. Daressy, Notes et remarques. Keeweil de travaws relatifs d lo pAilologie et a 
Corchéologie égupticnnes et aasyriennes, Vol, XX, 1808, pp. 72-80; 2 cots. 

A. L. Delattre, Carthage, Quelques tombeaux de la nécropole punique de 
Dowimés (1802-1804). Lyon, 1897, Mougia-Russaud. $l pp. Svo. [Ex- 
trait dea Missions Catholiques. | 

—— Les fouilles de la néeropole punique de Carthage. ©. A. Acad. nec, 1808, 
py. 210-216; pl. 

F. Delitzach, Die Entstehung des iltesten Schrift-syateme oder der Ursprung 
der Keilsehriftzeichen, Ein Nachwort. Leipzig, 1808, J. C, Hinrichs. 
dipp. 8a. 

A. Eisenlohr, Uber altbabylonische Massbezeichnung. Z. Aesyr. Vol. XII, 
SOT, pep. 21-239. 

¥. Goérin, La Terre Sainte, [, Jérosalem et le nord de la Judde, Paris, 1807, 
Noorrit et Co, 343 pp.: 147 cote, 4to. 

R. Heberdey, Eine rwelsprachige Inschrift ana Lykien. Jchreshefte d. Geaterr. 
Arch. Fist. 1, 1808, pp, oT £2, 

H. V. Hilprecht, The Babylonian Expedition of the University of Pennsylvania. 
Series A. Cuneiform Texta. Vol. I, ple. 1-50; Vol, 11, pla, 1-100, 

— The Babylonian Expedition of the University of Pennsylvanin., Series A. 
Conelform Texts. Vol, IX. Philadelphia, 1698, R. Merkel, 90 pp. 4to, 


{2 pls. separately printed. Proper names of the time of Artaxerxes I, 
43 pp. 4ito. 


— Uriental Research. &. 8, Times, June 18, 1808. 
F. Hommel, Assyriological Notes, 4. Bitl, Arch. XIX, 1807, pp. 312-915, 

Sir H. H. Howorth, The Early History of Babylonia, I, The Rulers of Kengi 
and Kish. The English Historica! Review, XII, 1807-1808, pp, 1-16. 
— The Early History of Babylonia. 11, The Rulers of Shirpurla or Lagash. 

Tie Buglieh Historical Review, XT, 1808, pp. 20-228, 


Morris Jastrow, Jr., The New Version of the Babylonian Account of the Del- 
uge. The independent, Febroary 10 and 17, 1808, 
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Peter Jensen, The Religion of the Hittites, 5. 8. Times, May 7, 1806. 

___ Hittiter und Armenier, xxvi, 254 pp.; 10 ple; map. Svo. Strasburg, 
1808. (‘Che Hittites are to be regarded as the ancestors af the Armenians, | 

D. Eauimann, A. Kaminka, J. Lévi, L'inecription No. 206 dw Narbonne. 
Recwe des études juices (Paris), XXXV, 1807, pp. 292-2 Facsimile, 

]. A Knndtzon, Babylonisch-assyrische Altertiimer in Kopenhagen. 2. <lssyr. 
Vol. XT, 1897, pp. 255-267, 

F. J. Lazcano, La Palestina antigua y moderna, La Ciwiad de Dios, 1806, 
No, 1. 

C. E. Lehmann, Zwei Hauptprobleme der alteriontalischen chronologie und 
ihre Lisung. Leipzig, 1808, E. Pfelffer. x, 224 pp-; 2 pla.; Stables. Svo. 

___. Fine Urkunde die sich auf die Riistungen des Cyrus gegen Lydien bezieht 
(Berlin Arch, Soc,, March, 1808). Arch. Ans. 1606, 1, pp. 122-125, 

On the Babylonian Origin of the God Sarapis, November (1507) meeting 
ef the Berlin Archaeological Society. rch. Anz. 1807, pp. 165 E 

D. W. McGee, Zur Topographie Babylons auf Grund der Urkunden Nabopo- 
inzeurs und Nebukadrezars. Beitridige sur Assyriologie, Vol. I, 1807-1808, 
No, 4, pp. 524-500, 

G. Marmier, Contributions bh la géographie de Palestine et des pays volelns, 
Revue des dudes juives (Paris), XXXV, Les, pp- 183-202. 

B. Meissner, Altbabylonische Gesetse. Beitrige sur Assyriologie, Vol, IT, 
1897-1808, No. 4, pp. 498-323; 0 pls. 

— Babylonische Leichen-feierlichkeiten. Wiener Zeitschrift fiir die Kune 
des Morgentandes, Vol, XT, 1808, pp. Felt. 

J. Méritan, Note sur Tinseription punique de Champteury [Avignon]. Mé- 
motres de ' Académie de Vaucluse [Avignon], XV L, 1807, pp. SH4—a0n, 
—— Liinseription punique d’ Avignon. Reeve biblique internationale (Paria), 

1808, No. 2, pp. 201-205; cut. 

E. Michon. Inscription d'Amwis. Herwe bibligue internationale (Paris), 1898, 
No, 2, pp. 200-271; cut. 

Mittheilangen aus den orientalischen Sanunlungen der Kiinlel. Museen zu Ber- 
lin. Berlin, 1898, W. Spemann. Heft AIL Jit pp.; cute; #5 pla. Folia, 
[Contains *Ausgrabungen tt Sendechirli, ausgefiihrt und beechrieben im 
Auftrage des Orient-Comités xu Berlin. I, Auscrabungsbericht und Archi- 
tektur."] 


F. Miiller, Beitriige sur Erklirang der altpersischen Reilinschriften. Wiener" 


Zeitechrift fir die Kwnele des Morgeniawles, Vol. X1, 1807, pp. 24-205, 

W. M, Miller, Studien zur Vorierasiatischen Gesehichte, Mitth. der Vor- 
devasiatiachen Gesellschaft, 1808, No. 4, 02 pp. 

H. Nicolas, Rapport sur la nature des depots qui constituent le sol of o éié 
découvert & Avignon une pierre portant nine inscription phénicienne. 
Mérmotres de T' Académie de Vaucluse [Avignon], XV1, 1807, pp. 370-374. 

Discoveries at Nippar: evidence of anclent trole. Echo, Kovembor 25, 1697. 

H. Wiitzel, Katalog der orientallechen Miingen in den Kiniglchen Museen 20 
Berlin. Theil 1. Berlin, 1808, W, Spemann. xviii, 4253 pp.; lex. §vo. 
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J. Offord, Two texts referred to in his report of the Oriental Congress: I, Story 
ofthe Deluge, from Sippara. Il, Menepthah Stela, mentioning the Israelites. 
8. Bibl, Arch. XX, 1808, pp. 63-55. 

Paul Perdrizet, Syrinca. RF. arch. XXXII, 1898, pp. 34-40. I, Triparadisos, 
UU, La dfesse eyrienne Siméa. TD, Les flottes romaines en Syrie. 

Persian Archaeology. che, January 4, 1608. 

Orientaliache Literatur-Zeltang. Heransgegeben von F. E. Pelser, 1 Jahrgang. 
Ni. 1. Berlin, January 15, 1898, Wolf Peiser, 

F. E. Peiser, Cuneiform Texts from Babylonian Tablets, etc. Orientaliache 
Literatur-Zeitung, January, 188, [Criticiam of the publication with this 
title, by Pinches and King. ] 

—— Aus dem Kalserlich-ottomaniachen Museum in Constantinople. Oriental- 
iarhe Literatur-ceinig, Janiary, 1808, p.6. [Aramaic inscription from near 
Sindjirli, counterfeit of Siloah inscription, and list of Hittite inscriptions. ] 

Hormutd Rassam, Door Lintel, discovered by Mr, George Smith at Kouyunjik. 
S. Bit, ireh. 3X, LEGS, p. 82. 

J. Rouvier, Les érea de Tripolis de Phénicie, J. Asiat. S.S., Vol. X1, 180%, 

Ruprecht Prinz von Bayern, Die Ruinenstadt Gerasa In Adschlon (Syrien). 
Leltechrift dea Minchener Alterthumarereing, N. F. TX, 1898, pp. 1-0; pl, ; 
supplement: 10 cata, 

A. H. Sayce, Assyriological Notes, &. Bibl, Arch. XIX, 1897, pp. 2e-2012 ; 1 pl. 

— Huematite cylinder from Cappadocia. S, Bibl, Arch. XIX, 1807, p. 301; 
I cut 

V. Scheil, Le dieu-roi Bur-sin-Planite. 2, steayr. 1807, p, 205, 

The New Babylonian Account of the Deluge, The Jrdependent, January 

20, TRG, 

— Leroi Adaparos. ©... Acail. Inac, 1898, pp. 220-226, 

— Notes d'épigraphie et d'archéologie assyriennes, Recueil de travaur rela- 
tifs dla philologie et a Varehéologie éyyptioennes et asayricennes, Vol. XX, 
1S08, Pp. 55-71; pl. ; cut, 

~— eecueil de signes archaiques de lécritare cundiforme (époque de Shargani, 
Gmdéa, et dea rois de ly dynastie d'Ur, 4000-300) wy. J.-(°, ).. Paris, 1806, 
H. Welter, 70 pp. Svo., 

— Un frigment dan nouveau récit babylonien du déloge de époque du roi 


Ammizadouga (vers 2140 av. J.-C.). Rerue bibtique, VIL, 1698, pp, 1-0; 
2 cuts. 





H. Schmidt, Die babylonische Tstar and ilire Kunsttypen, (Berlin Arch. Soc., 
May, 1808.) Arch. Anz, 1808, II, pp. 128 £, 

M. Schwab, Une liste hébraique de none géographiques de l'Afrique du Nord, 
Revue dea études juives (Paris), XX XV, 1607, pp. 300 4. 

P.M. Séjourné, A travers le Hauran. 
1898, pp. 274-287, 

Socin, aur Mesainsehrift, I. Bericht fiber die Verhandlungen der kiinigtich 
sichelschen Gevellschaft der Wissenschaften zw Lelpsig. Phil, historieche 
Kluge, 1807, pp, 171-184, | 


Keene biblique internationale (Paria). 
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F. Thureau-Dangin, Les chiffres fractionnaires dans lécritare babylonienne 
archaique. Seitrige zur Assyriolagie, Vol. TH, 1807-1808, p, 538, 


Le marquis de Vogiié, Sotes d'épigraphie Araméenne. J. Asiat. 17, pp, 1i- 
71T : 2 facsimiles. 

—— Notes d'épigraphie aruméenne (suite). of. Asiat. SN. &, Vol. UX, 1808, 
pp. 12-144; 2 pla, 

—— n a Punie inscription from Carthage. ©. R. Acad. Tnae. 1808, p. 100. 

—— et F. M.-J. Lagrange, Recherches épleraphiques A Petra, Ferne biblique 
internationale (Paris), 1808. No, 2, pp. 160-182; 3 cuts. 

W. H Ward, The Story of the Serpent and .Tree. Americon Antiquarian, 

1808, pp. 211-227; 18 ents, [The story of Merodach Ulustrated by seal 

engravings. | 

Notes on Oriental Antiquities, 1. The Horse in Ancient Babylonia. 

9 Nehushtan, dm, J. Arch, Second Series, 11, 1806, pp. 1-168 ; 7 cute, 

HE. Winckler, Musri, Melabh, Mac'in. Ein Beitrag cur Geschichte des altesten 
Arabien und zor Bibelkritik. With. der Vorderasiatierhen Geselfachaft, 
1808. No, 1, 56 pp. ; pl 

—— Altorientaliache Forschungen. 2 Reihe, Bd. 1, Heft 1, 2. Leipzig, 1808, 
E. Pfeiffer. 102 pp. Large Svo. Containing among other things: Asayrien 
und ‘Tyrns seit Tiglat-Pileser 11.— Sa ‘mal unter Sargon. — “ur Geschichte 
des alten Arabiens, I, Saracenen. Ul, Zur Insechrift von Telmar. ITI, 
Die Kinige von Characene. — Polyandrie bei den Miniern. 





CLASSICAL ARCHAEOLOGY 
GREEK AND ROMAN 


(Works treating of the monuments of the Greeks aml Romans, but not exelu- 
sively of those of either.) 


Antike Seulpturen aus den Kgl. Museen zu Berlin. I Band. 76 Lichtdruckta- 
feln, 1 BL, Text, Mit erkiiirendem Text yon der Direction der Sammilang. 
19 pp. Lex. Svo. Berlin, 1608, Graphische Gesellschaft. 

Archiiologisches Institut in Wien. Provisorisches Statut. Zeitschrift fir adie 
eaerreichischen Gymuasien, 1808, pp. 178 ff. 

P. Arndt, Die Antiken im Antiquarium der K. Residenz zu Milnchen, Zeif- 
achrift des Miinchener Alterthumavercins, XN, F. TX, 18096, pp. 15-18; 6 cuts. 

Arndt, Bronn, Brockmann, (iriechische und riimisehe Portrite, Lief. xxxviii-— 
xii, or. 371-410. Munich, 1807-1808, Verlageanstalt fiir Kunst und Wissen- 
achaft, yormala F. Brockmann. 

E. Babelon, La collection Waddington au Cabinet des Médailles. (Inventaire ; 
suite.) A. Num, 1808, pp. 1-70; pla. i-iv. 

Tea eamérs antiques de la Bibliothéque Nationale. T, Les origines du 
Camée. Gaz. B.A. 1808, pp. 26-15; 1 pl. ; 4 cits. 

—— Les camées antiques de in Bibliothéque Nationale. Deuxitme article. 
Gaz. 8. A. 1898, pp. 217-228; 17 cuts, 
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j. A. Bernhardt, Schriftquellen zor antiken Kunstgeachichte, Auswahl fiir die 
oberen Gyminnstalklassen. Dresden, 1808, L. Ehlermann. viii, 0, 4 pp. 
2m0. 

Bibliographic. Arch. Anz, 1898, 1, pp. 79-106: IL, pp, 148-100. 

V. Brugnola, M. Tuli Ciceronis actionis in C. Verrem seeundae liber quartus 
[de signis]. (Commentato.) Torino, 1807, Loescher. xix, 132 pp. 

Reisen der Hr. Briinnow, v. Domaszewski und Enting in der nimisehen pro- 
vincia Arabia. ireh. ns, 1808, T1, p. 120, 

H. Brunn. See Arndt, Brunn, Brockmann. 


H. Brunn, F. Brockmann, Denkmiiler gcriechischer und rimischer Seulptur. 
Answahl fir den Scholgebrauch Mit erlivterndem Text verschen vou 
A. Furtwiingler ound H. L. Ulrichs. 

Bulletin mensuel de Académie des inseriptionss 2. Arch, XXXII, 1804, 
np. 125-134, 302-208, 

§. P. Bunting, Res nautica apod antiques. Oxford, 1807, Blackwell. 20 pp. 
avi, 

Cités anciennes et villes modernes. Loa Construction Moderne, 16 Octobre, 180T, 


A. Conze, Archiologische Funde im Jahre 1807, Arch, Anz. 1808, IL, pp. 110- 
LI2; 1 ent, 


S. Cybulski, Tabolae, quibus antiquitates graecae et romanne iMhustrantur, 
Tab, IV, Navigia. St. Petersbure (Leipzig, K. F. Koehler). 1 pl. 
mo x 74 om, 

E. Durrbach, Inferl. pp. 48-514; @ ents, Io. FP, S07 fol. Dictionnaire eles 
Antiq. grecqgues et romaties de Ch. Daremberg et Edm, Saglio, avec le con- 
cours de E. Pottier, Livr. 25, 

J: Dutilh, Monnaies, stiles et terres eoites du masée eréeo-romain d' Alexandrie. 
I, Nouvelles formes du dien Nil et de In déesse Anoukdé, sa compagne, d'aprés 
des monunaies et des stéles du Musée gréecromain d’Alexandrie, 0, Le 
Phare antique d'Alexandric, d‘apréa lea monnales et un fac-simile en terre 
cuite, de la domination romaine en Egypte, 2. de l'Institut Egyptien [de 
Calre), 1807, pp. 16-28: 4 pls, 

A. J. Evans, Ashmolean Museum. Report to the Visitors for 1807, Without 
Place ani year. Tipp, 8vo. [See also Arch. Amz. 180K, pp. 142 £,] 

G. Findély, Four Minerva-statues. Archaeologial Ertesiti, 1807, pp. 820-293; 
4cuta. [Hungarian.} 

W. Froehner, Collection Auguste Dutnit, Bronzes antiques, or et argent, 
WWoites, verres et sculptores en pierre, Paris, 1B97. Boe. typogr. de Chii- 
teatlon. D1 pp. ; 126 ple. Large Syo, 

A. Furtwangler, Neve Denknililer antiker Kunst, Sitzungaber., Miin. Akad. TI, 
1807, pp. 100-144: 3 cute: ple i-xii, 

— See H. Brinn, F. Brockmann. 

Kiinfliche Gipsabgtiase (Provinzialmuseam in Trier). Arch. Anz. 1807, IV, 
p. 138, 


(ayinnasialunterricht und Archiinlogie. Arch, Anz, 1808, IT, pp. 142 £. 
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EK. Herepey, Scythian Discoveries. Archosologial Ertesiti, 1807, pp. 32o-d20; 
Becuts. [ Hungarian. | 

P. Herrmann, Erwerlungen der Antikensammlongen in Deutschland. 1896, 
Dresden. 8, Terracotten; C, Bronzen; D,GemmenundGold. Arch. aime. 
1896, pp. 60-60; § cuts. 

— Erwerbungen der Antikensammlungen In Deutschland. 1806, Dresden. 
E, Vasen. Arch. Anz, 1608, IT, pp. 126-159; 12 cuts. 

Historische Wandkarten: I, Rimisches Reich (1: 500,000). IT, Grieglenland 
(1; 625,000). Budapest, 1805, Kogutowicz & Co. [With Hungarian letter- 
ing. | 

A. Holm, Aus dem Klassischen Silden. Newe Jahrbiicher fir das klossieche 
Altertum. Geschichte und deutache Litteratur wad fir Pidagegit, hreg. von 
J. Iberg und R. Richter. . Erster Jahrgang, 1808, pp. 120-148. 

Hultsch. Ein Flissigkeitemaass der Proving Hispanien und die F esr ane 
diniger antiken Dotien. Sitchs. tres. 1807, pp. 1-208; 1 cut. 

Institutenachrichten. Arch, Anz. 1807, IV, p. 197 f 

Institutenachrichten. Arch, Anz. 1808, IT, pp. 144-146. 

Jahresbericht ther die Thiitigkelt des k. d. Arch. Inetituts, 1BO7. Arch. Ane. 
1808, 11, pp. 107-110, 

A. Jeremias, Nebo, in Ausfithrliches Lexikon der eriechischen und rimischen 
Mythologie, brag. von W. H, Roscher, Vol. TI, coll, 45-09; 12 ents. 
Leipely, 1808, B, G. Tenbner. 

O. Eeller, Die Schildkriite im Altertum. Prague. Verein fiir Volkskunde und 
Linguistik. 

Lehner, Erwerbungen der westdeutachen Altertumssaminiungen, L&06-1807. 
Arch. Anz. 1898, I, pp. 1-75; 7 cuts. 

Lessing, F. Winter, Der Hildesheimer Silberfund. (Berlin Arch. Soc,, Jan- 
unary, 1808.) Arch, Anz. 1, 1595, pp. oi, 

W. Levison, Die Beurkundung des Zivilstandes im Altertum. Inaugural-Dis 
seriation, Baru, 

Victor Mortet, Vitravins Rufus, § 40, Mesure des hauteurs, et 5 39 bis, Formule 
de l'are surhaussé, frmement d'un Ms, de la bibliothtjue de Valenciennes, 
@vo. Paria, 1808. (Extr. from Reewe de Piilolagie. } 

—— La mestre et les proportions des colonnes antiques dapres quelques comypi- 
lations et commentaires antérienrs au douziéme slecle, Paris, 1896. §vo. 
(Extr, from Bibliotheque de I Eeole des chortes.) 

A. &. Murray. Terracotta Surcophacl, Greek aod Etroscan, in the British Mu- 
seum. London, 1808, Printed by order of the Trustee. 26 pp.; 11 pla.; 
Bete. Folio. 

F. Noack, Verkailffiche Diapositive. Arch. Anz. 1808, I, p. 14. 

Nouvelles archéologiques et correspondance. ff. Arch. AAXITI, 1808, pp. 1o6- 
146, S07-214. 

Osiander, Vom xweiten hessischbayerischen archiiologischen Anschanngakurs. 
Neues Norrespondens-Blaté fir die Gvlehrten- wad Fealschulen Witrttem- 
herge, je08, No, &, pp. 41-18, 
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Pauly’s Real-Encyclopidie der classiachen Altertumewiasenschaft, Ftinfter 
Hulbband ( Barbyrus-Campanua). Stutigurt, 1497, J.B, Metzler, 1440 coll 
Lune So. 

E. Perela, Uber Flottenmaniver im Alterthom. Marine Hundechau, 1898 
Heft 5, pp. 748-752. 

Georges Perrot, Rapport de la commission des Eenles d' Athénes et de Rome Str 
les trivaux de ces deux Keoles pendant année 1896-1807. ©, RB. Aca. 
fnac. 1208, pp. D141. 

Forty-fourth Meeting of German Philologists and Schoolmasters. Dresden, 
September 24—Oetober 2, 1897. Arch. Ans. BOT, IV, pp. 188-195, 

Verkiinfliche Photographien, Arch, Ans, 1898, Tl, p. 1444. 

L. Régnier, Les photographie: archéologiqnes de Martin-Sabon. Bulletin Wonu- 
mental, 1807, No. 2, pp. 105-115. 

M. Reich, Tarent. Geog.-historische Skizze. Deutsche Rundschaw fiir freogra- 
phie und Stotistlk, 1808, Heft. 7, pp. 24-3008. 

Salomon Reinach, Hépertoire de la statuaire greoque ¢t romaine, Tome Il (en 
deux volumes), Sept mille statues antiques réunies pour la premiére fois, 
avec notices et des index, Wol. 1, xxxviii, 416 pp. ; Vol. I, 490 rp. §vo, 
Paria, 1807 and 1808, Leroux. Each vol. & fr. 

Edward Robinson, See Trustees of the Museum of Fine Arts (Boston), 

Rostovtsew, Etude sur les Plombs Antiques. II, Tesséres Officielles. J. Wom. 
1808, pp. T7-LOe, 

W. H. D. Rouse, Atlas of Classical Portraits. London, 1898, Dent, Greek, 
44 pp.; Roman, 72 pp. Large limo, 

L. F. Saska. Mythologie der Griechen und Rémer. Finite, verbesserte und 
erweiterte Aufige, Besorgi yon F. Grob. Prag, 1808, L. Kober. 244 Pp. ¢ 
T2 cute; SG supplements. Lex. &yo. (Bohemian. ] 

J. ¥. Schlosser, Nachtrige zur Abhandlung: die Gltesten Medaillen und die 
Antike. Jakrhuwchkh der kunsthistorischen Sanmulunges des ANerhiichaten 
Agfserhouses, Vol. XTX, 1808, pp. 352 ff, 

W. Schmid, Uber den kultargeschichtlichen Ausaimmenhang und die Bedeutung 
der griechischen Renalseance in der Rimerseit, Akad. Antritterede. 
Leipsig, 1808, Dieterich, 48 pp. vo, 

R. v. Schneider, Portrithilsten, Arch.-Ep, Mitth. 1807, pp. 232-234; pl. vii; 


2 eta. 


t 


KR. Sittl, Studj sulle costrnzioni antiche delle reiyy, wéoyor, turres, speculae. 
Kiviste di.storia antieo. Messina, Vol, Il, Part 3. 

G. Thiele, De antiquorum libria pictis capita quattuor, Marburg, 1A9T, Elweri, 
iii, 44 pp. 8y¥o, 

G, Treu, Erwerbungen der Antikensammilangen In Deutschland, 1806, Dresilen, 
A, Skulpturen. Arch. Aas. 1508, 1, pp. 62-59; 16 cute, 

Trustees of the Museum of Fine Arts. Twenty-second Annual Report, for the 
year ending December $1, 1807. Boston, 1898, A. Mudge & Co, printers. 
opp. #yo. [Bee also Arch. Anz. TAO8, pp. 15-142.) : 

Vacation-course in Archaeology in London, _dyrh. Ape. 1ev7T, IV, p. 106. 
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Verein von Altertumefreunden itm Rheiniande, Winekelmannsfest, 107. 
Report in Berl, Phil. W. Febroary 12, 1808, from the Hilnisehe Zeitung. 

Wagner and Drexler, Neilos, Austiihrliches Lexicon der griechischen und 
rimischen Mythologie, hreg. von W. H. Rescher, Vol. I, coll. 87-109; 
4Seute. Leipzig, 1808, B. G. Tenbuer. 

HB. Walters, Monthly Record (Archaeology). Cl #2. 1808, pp. 1B6f, Beat 

J. C. Watt, Examples of Greek and Pompeian Decorative Work, London, 1598, 
Bateford. Folio- 

Warwick Wroth, Monthly Record (Archaeology ; Coins). CL J 1808, pp. 
ST f., 283, 


GREEK 


(Including also titles of works relating to pre-Hellenic inhabitants of Greece and 
to kindred peoples, and to monuments of Hellenic art wherever found. ) 


1 GENERAL ASD MISCELLANEOUS 


EK. &. Abemelek Lazaren, Gerasn. An Archaeological Investigation, St. Peters 
burg, 1897, E. Evdokimovy. 56 pp.; 10 ple. ; map. 4to. [Russian] 

J. G. C, Anderson, A Summer in Phrygia: L JUS, 1897, pp. 300-424 ; 1 map. 

—_ A Summer fn Phrygia. TL. JES. 1808, I, pp. 81-124 ; 2 pls. 

B. Apostolidés, Essai sur I"hellénisme égyptien et ses rapports avec Mhellenisme 
classique et "hellénisme moderne. L'hellénisme sous lancien et lo moyen 
empire, Tome 1", fascicule 1. Paris, 1607, Welter. xivill, 2 yp. Sve. 

Léon Le Bas, Voyage archéologique de Ph. Le Bas en Grice et en Asie Mineure 
dn 1 janvier 1445 aw I* décembre 1844. Exiraits de sa correspondance. | 
Suite et fin, A. AreA. xxxii, 1808, pp. 85-115, 280-001. 

Chr. Belger, Neue Ausgrabungen und Forsehungen. Olympleion, Niketempel 
und Alter Markt in Athen, Dirpfeld tber das griechische Theater des 
Vitruy, Poseidentempel in Tomi, Heraion yon Samos, Berl. Phil. W. 
ry B, 1StE. 

— Neuigkeiten aus Athen uni Theben. Die Wasserleitung vou Athen. 
Archaische Griiber am Arelos Pagos. Die Einteilung des Zuachauerraumes 
im Theater des Lykurgos. Mykenische Griber in Theben. Beri. Phil. 
W. February 26, 1808. Nenigkelten aus Athen, Archaische Gritber am 
Arcios Pagon, Die Kinteflung des Zuschauerraumes im Theater des 
Lykurgos. Die Belenchtung der Tempel. ferl. Phil. Wo March 4, 1506. 
Neuigkeiten aus Athen, Theben, Megara, Bert. Pail. W. March 12, 1898, 

0. Benndorf ani BR. Heberdey, Vorkintige Berichte tiber die Ausgrabungen in 
Ephesus, Jahreahefte d. Oeaterr, Arch. Inat, 1, 1808, Beiffatt, pp. 55-82 ; 
+ figs. (from Anz. Wiener Akal. pAil.-hiat. Cl. 1897, No. 6-0, and 1808, 
No, T-$) 

Bibliography, 7.8, 1808, L 

T. M. Bitunvds, 01 aadoyepor cal } darpela rot Awrirow dv Opgey. Opgniey 
"Eweryplt, @tyrior fyuorlevua THT éy "A@dvars Gpaxinhs "Agdeh 
giryros, Athens, I, 1807, p. 102. 
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J. Bothlan, Aus ienischen uni italischen Nekropolen, <Ausgrabungen und 
Untersuchongen zur Geschichte der nachmykenischen griechischen Kunst. 
Leipzig, 1805, 8. G, Teubner, S volumes. Vol 1,170 pp.; 14 pls.; 1 plan: 
17 cette; supplement. Large 4to. 

S. Bonfigli, Su Makropoli akragantinn. Girgenti, 1807, 8. Montes. 47 pp. 
8¥o. 

R. C. Bosanguet, Excavationa of the British School at Melos: the Hall of the 
Mystae, JLALS. 1808, I, pp. (0-80; 3 ple: 8 cuts, 


L.. Boucher, Excursion artistique en Gréce. Bwiletin de le Socteté Normande 
de (rfographie, L807, No. 4, 


R. Brown, Jr., Semitic Influence in Hellenic Mythology. With epecial refer- 
ence to recent mythological works of F, Max Miller and Andrew Lang. 
London, T808, Williams and Norgate, 242 pp. 8vo. 

The Builder, N. 5. Vol. LAXITV (1808), Part 0, Excavations at Delphi, p, 146, 
Seventeenth century plana of Athens; p. 1. Part IV, Mycenaean tombe 
at Thebes ; p. D7, 

H. Bulle, Griethische Statnenbasen. Skizee zu einer Entwickelungsteschichte 
der antiken Postamentformen. Der philogophischen Fakuitit der K. B. 
Ludwig-Maximilinns-Universitat zu Mtinchen ala Habilitationsachrift vorse- 
leet. Mitnechen, 1808, A. Buchholz 40 pp. S¥o. 

Ch. Boondelmonti, Description des les de lArchipel, Version grecque par un 
nHonvme, publiée Wapmés le manuserit du Sérail, avec une traduction frun- 
gaise et un commentaire, par E, Legrand, Part 1, 62 geographical maps. 
Paris, 1807, Leroux, Large Syo. 

R. M. Burrows, Pylos and Sphacteria, J.H.S. 1898, 1, pp, 147-160: 4 pilla.: 2 
outa, 


Jj. B. Bury, The Double City of Megalopolls. f.S. 1898, I, pp. 16-22. 


E. Camoreyt, Etudes tle géographie historique, La ville des Sotintes, Auch, 
L807. 150 pp.: cute. fSva. 


M. Xpuroyees, Teeypagued oquciiuara. a’) “Audlrokse: 6°) “Hide, (Plate. ) 
$itokoyicdt TeALoyos Dapraceds, “Eros it, 1897. 

Joseph T. Clarke, Report on the Investigations at Assos, 1882, 1883. Pare T, 
With an appendix. Papers of the Archaeological Institute of America, 
Classical Series. 11. Printed at the cost of the Boston Society of Architects. 
New York, 1808, The Macmillan Company. xvi, 376 pp.; 83 cuts and pls. 


S. M. Columba, Le origini tessaliche del onlte di Asklepios, Palermo. 


A. Conze, Pergamon. Meeting of the Berlin Archaeological Society, December, 
Le07. reh. Anz. 1BOT, pp. 170-187; plan. 
— I'm Pergumo. Ein Vortag. Eerlin, 1808, G. Reimer. 22 pp Bro. 


E. Curtius and F. Adler, Olympia, Die Ergebnisse der von dem Dentschen 
Reich veranstalteten Ausgrabung. 1. Texthand. Topographie und Ge 
achichte von Olympia, von F. Adler, E, Curtin, W. DMirpfeld, P. Graecf, J. 
Pariach, R. Weil. Berlin, 1897, A. Asher & Co. xi, 14 pp. Large 4to, 
Atlas with tapes and plans (12 numbers). Largw fol, | 
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P. Decharme, Ino Leucothes. Dictionnaire des Antig. greeques et romaines, 
Ch. Daremberg et Edm. Suglio, avec le concours de E. Pottler, Livr. 20, 
pp. 325-627 ; 1 cut. 

E. Deschamps. Meise auf Cypern, U, frfiobies, L807, No. 22, pp. 347-051; 6 cuts. 

— Reise auf Cypern, IDL, Glows, 1608, No, 18, pp. 202-211: 4 ents. Con- 

cluded, No. 14, pp. 218-222 ; 8 cute. 

—— Au pays d' Aphrodite: Chypre, Carnet d'un voyageur. Paria, 1808, Ha- 
chette, 16 pp.; 80 cuts, 

Th. Frantz, Themistokles und die attische Marine, Eine Flottenfrage im Alter- 
thum. Mannheim, 1894, F. Nemuich, 67 pp, Large Svo. 

J. G. Frazer, Pauzanias’s Description of Greece, translated with a Commentary. 
London, 1808, Macmillan & Co. 0 Vols, §vo. New York, The Macmillan 
Co, SO. [Vol I: Introduétion, xevi pp.; Translation, 616 pp. Vol. I: 
Commentary on Bk. 1, 562 pp.; 10 ple.; 45 cuts. Volk Tl: Commentary 
on Bks, -V, 652 pp.; 10 pls; 79 cuts, Vol IV: Commentary on Tk. 
VE-VIU, 447 pp.; 47 ents; 2 pls: Vol, V: Commentary on Bks, IX, X. 
Addenda, 638 pp.; 10 pls.; 20 cuts. Vol. VI; Indices; 10 maps; 1) pp. 
A remarkable work, replete with learning. | 

H. von Fritze, Heufody elt th rericor Tyrer *Ekerrin Aarpelot, *E gh. "A px: 187, 
pp. 163-174; 7 cuts. 

J. Fulleylove, Pictures of Cisasic Greek Landscape and Architecture. Text by 
H, W. Nevingon, London, 1897, Dent, Viates, 4 pp. Sup. roy. 4to. 

V.G., Auserabungen und Funde [Priene], Aunstehron., N. F., IX (18o7— 
1896), No. 18; pp. 207 £ 

Greve, Narkiseos, in Ausf(hrliches Lexikon der griethischen und rimischen 
Mythologie, hrsg. von W. H. Roscher, Vol. TM, Coll, 10-24. Leipzig, 1806, 
E.G, Teubner. 2 cute, 

Jane E. Harrison, Notes Archaeological and Mythological on Bacchylides. (1. A. 
Lah, pp. Bb-Be. 

B. Haussoullier ct E. Pontremoli, Fouilles de Didymes. Rerue de Part ancien 
et moderne, I, 1807, pp. 301-404; 7 cuts; 1 pl. 

H. Hautteceur, L'ile de Kythnos (Thermia). Bull. de fa Sociétt Royale Belge 
de Ciographie, 1897, No, 6, pp. 417-447. 

R. Heberdey, Die vorjabrigen Ausgrabungen in Ephesus. <Anseiger d. kk. Axa. 
der Wiss. in Wien, Phil.-Aiat. Kloese, 1898. Nos, vil-vili, pp. 27-10; plan. 

Th. Heldreich, ‘H yMepls ris Alyleys. (1 plate.) Pikohkoyirwds DHhAoyor 
Napraccde, “Eros B’, 1507. 

Hellenic Society, Rules; list; proceedings for 1896-1897 ; proceedings of Cam- 
bridge branch, 1800-1807. JAS. 1807, pp. br=xlli. : 
Adilitions to library, 1897; Het of periodical publications in the library ; 

Catalogue of loan collection of lantern-slides. J. #. 8. 1897, xlv-ixxviii. 

S Hertlich, Epidaurns, eine antike Heilstiitte, Program des Humboldt-Gym- 
nasivumea mu Berlin, 1896. <2 pp.; 4 ple 

J. H. Huddilston, The Attitude of the Greek Tragedians toward Art. =, 120 
pp. London and New York, 1808, Macmillan. Crown Svo. 
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C. Homann, C. Cichorius, W. Judeich, F. Winter, Alterthiimer von Hierapolis. 
Viertes: Ergiinzungsheft zom Jb. Arch. J, Berlin, 1896, G. Reimer, xii, 
212 pp. ; Ol cots; one plan of city. 4to. 

J- Stuart Jones, Bacchylides and the Fate of Croeans, (1. 2. 1808, p. 84. 

J. Jathner, Siegerkranz und Siegerbinde, Jahreshefte d. Gesterr, Arch, Tnat, 1. 
LROB, pp. 42-458; 6 figs, 

E. Ealinka, Mittheilungen ane ConatantlnopeL Johresiefte d. Oesterr. Arch. 
Fast. L. 180s, pp. 41-37. 


P. Kavvadias, Report of the Acta of the Greek Archaeological Society in the 
year 1807 (Wpeacruca typ ér Addeos Apyouodoyorgs ‘Eraipeias, 1807, pp. 1-32). 
[Reports of excavations at Athens, Piraeus, Sunium, Elewsis, Thebes, 
Thermum, Eretria, the Cyclades, Mycenae, Epldaurus, and Lyeosura, and 
of restorations of the Parthenon ond the monastery at Daphne. The 
special reports are by those in charge of the work.] 

Lennart Kjellberg, Asklepios; Mythologisech-urchitologische Studien, IT. Bei- 
trige zur Kenntolss der Daretellungen des Asklepios in der griechischen 
Konet. Extr. from Sprikvetenskaplige Sallskapetsforhamll. LA4—-1807 i 
Upeala Universitets Arsskrift. 43 pp. : 2 pls. : 4 figs. in the text. 

G. Enaack, Hero und Leander, Festgabe fir Franke Susemihl. Zur Geschichte 
eriechiacher Wissenschaft und Dichtung, pp. 44-82. Leipzig, 1898, B. G. 


Teubner. (3 pp. &vo, 

F. Koepp. 2u den Instituteschriften. PF. Trémaux’ Exploration archéologique 
en Asie Mineure, cireh. Anz. 1808, D1, pp. 146 £ 

E. Eourouniotes, Report on Excavations at Eretria. Ulpaxricd rae dr “Ad, 
“Apx. “Er. 1807, pp. 21-33, 


PD. Aaprovewiins, mepi “Efpef Adios Opexde Baorddwr, Opacieh “Ererypic, 
érigior Sypoglevaa ret dy Addeort Gpgeictis AdeAgiryros, I, 
Athens, 1807, p, 158, 

Sr. (1. Acwerpos, Ato dxtices wepl Abyedr wepl ra réky tot dexdrow #88duou aldras, 
Aektrior ryt ieropexqe cal ¢@rokoyieqs “Eraplat tis “EXAdBor. 

¥. 2, pb 21. 

“H owepi UWekororvprov feferc tol Bererod, wpovoyrot T'paderiyou, Aedrlor 

rarieropieys cal dfvokoyiche Eracplar rie “EXAddos, V, 2, p. 228. 

Notes from Athens. Athen, March 6, March 96, Jone 11, 1898_ 

— Tavia, eine Verkannte mittelgriechiache Stadt. Byzantiniache Zeitechri/t, 
Vol, VIT, 1888, pp. 200-315. 

Ch. Laroche, Lo Créte ancienne et moderne. Paris, 1808, H. May, 18mo: T0cuts, 


Henri Lechat, Bulletin Archéologiqne. RR. Et. Gr. 1808, pp. 160-291; 25 cute. 
[A report of recent discoveries and disonssions, with original comments, | 

Ch. Lécrivain, Le droit de se faire justice sol-mime et lea représailles dans les 
relations internationales de la Grice. Mimoires del Atadfimie des Sciences, 
/aseriptiona et Hellea-Letirea de Toulouse, IX Série, Vol. TX, 1897, pp, 
aria, 

N. Lewy, Sabbe-Sambetho [on Pans. X. 12,0]. Phitologus, Vol. LVIL (8. FP. 
XI}, 1508, pp. 350 ff 








— 
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A. Ludwich, Bemerkongen cu den Inschriften der flischen Tafeln und zo 
Bakchvlides. Anhang you O. Rossbach, Program der Universitat Kinige- 
berg. Kinigsberg, 1806, Akad. Buchh. Schubert & Seidel. 13 pp, 4to. 

E. Martini, La Vita dei Greci. Milun, 1807. 150 pp, limo, 

J. B. Mélida, Historia del Arte Griego, Madrid, 1897, La Espaiia Editorial. 
250 pp. §vo, 100 outs, 

Michon, (in a Greek Hit from Thespine, 8. Soc. Ant. Fr. 1897, pp. 280-200 ; 
tit. 

M. Moléik, Sketches of Travel from the Old and the New Peloponnesus. Prag, 
1806, Otte, [Bobemian. | 

G. Nicolaides, Report of Excavations at the Olympleum in Athens. Dpacruca 
rar dv AG. "Apy, "Er. 1897, pp. 14-15. 

H. Omont, Athtnes au AVI eléele. Deesina des sculptures du Parthénon 
attribads & J. Carrey et conserves a In Bibllothéque Nationale, accompagné 
de voes et plone d*Athénes et del'Acropole. Parle, 1408, E. Leroux. 24 
pp. ;. 20 pls. ; # ents, 

A. Oppel, Die Insel Samos. Globus, Vol, LAX, 1808, pp. 142 ff. 

%. “A. Tlawaidwovkes, Kepopett, Ever ddperpa rye Avporrelow ovkkoyhs rae 
Gogecdy dpyaorirer cal derypaday, Gpanik® "Ereragpls, 18U7, p. &. 

— Midvros, fF wdhis ris GOpgniehs Repromjrow card robs Bofarrivots ypdrove. 
Bpgeich Ewernpis, 1897, p. 36, 

P, Paris, Bulletin arclologique de ia religion grecque (décembre 18f4—lécem- 
bine Lat). Adets ol, Mel. ( Annales du Muate (tudinet), dix-septiime aunée, 
XMNNID, 1896, pp. 54-83, 

Where Paul preached in Corinth, Jadependent, May 4, 1808. [The discovery 
of the synagogue of the Hebrews at Corinth, | 

G. Perrot et Ch. Chipiez, Histoire de l'art dans lantiqnité, Tome VIL. La 
Gréce de lépopde, ln Grice archalque (le temple). Contenant 60 planches 
et WM gravares; Livr, I Paris, Dachette, 

D. Philios, Upeirropeol rdgo wapa ras Ofer Ipaerekd rij év “AP. 
‘Apy. "Er. 1897, pp. 4-104. 

R. Pohimann, Pie sozlale Dichtung der tiviechen, TT. Newe Jehrbiicher fiir 
das Massische Altertim, Geechichte wal dewtache Litteratur wad fir Pida- 
gogik, lag. vou J. Dberr and BR. Richter, Erster Jalirgang, ISK, Pp. 
aS— |. 

Pomtow, Die Ausgrabungen In Delphi Berlin Arch, Soe., January, 1806. 
“ich. das, 1808, T, pp. S47. 

Pothier, (in an Ancient Greek Bit from Corinth. 2. Soe. Ant, Fr. 1807, pp. 284- 
256i): @tit. 

G. Badet, L*listoire et l‘wuyre de I' Beale francaise d'Athénes, Paris, 1808, 
eV, 

Salomon Reinach, Les Cahires et Mélicerte. A. Arch. XXCXTIT, 1898, pp. 58-1. 

Rufus B. Richardson, The Excavations at Corinth. Jndependent, June 1, 1804, 

—— The Excavations at Corinth in 1898: Preliminary Report. dm. Jf. Arch, 
Second Series, 1, 1808, pp. 263-200; 3 pla.; 1 plan, 
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Rufus B. Richardson, The Semicentennial of the French Sehool at Athens. 
Fndepenient, June 23, TS08. 

—— Avtolia and Akarnania. Jndependent, Jone 2, 1898. 

—— ‘The Discovery of Firene, ation, dune 9, 1806; Evening Past, June 1, 
1805. 

C. Robert, Theseus und Melescros bei Bacchylides: Hermes, XXXII, 1698, 
pp. 140-150 ; cut. 

E. Rohde, Payche. Seelencolt ond Cnsterblichkettaclanbe der Griechen. 2 
edition. Frelburg i, Br., 1406.0... B. Mohr. 2vols, fro, Val. 1: vil, 
S20 pp.; Vol. T1: di, 235 pp. 

W. H. Roscher, Die “* Hundekrankheit* (iwr) der Pandarecetichter, und andere 
wythisehe Krankbeiten, Aheinisches Museum fiir Phitolugie, N.F., Vol 54, 
1808, pp. 109-204. 

— ther den gegenwiirtigen Stand der Forachung anf dem Gebiete der grie- 
ehischen Mythologie und die Bedeutung des.Pon, <Arehir fiir Religions 
irissenschoyt, Vol, 1, 1898, pp, 43-{4). 

O. Rossbach, Nemesis, Ausfiihrliches Lexikon der griechischen und rémischen 
Mythologie, hreg. von W. IL Roscher, Vol U1, eoll, 117-160; 6 ents. 
Leipzie, 1908, B. G. ‘Teubner. 

J. Rouvier, Lutter on Graves found at Laclices in Canaan. C. RB. Acad. Insc. 
1808, p. 18. 

A. Salinas. Nuove cretule selinuntine, Vor. Seni, TA08, p. 224, 

B. Sauer, Bendis. Miinehener Allgemeine Zeitung, UST, No. 200, Deilage. 

Schrader, Priene. Meeting of the Berlin Archaeological Society, December, 
1807. oirech. Aaz. 1807, pp. 170-187; plan. 

BR. Schubert, hor Tod des Kleitos, Rheinisches Masewm fiir Philologie, X. F., 
Vol. 43, 1808, pp, 08-120, | 

A. N. Emids, “Apyotm trode: de Gepuowthau, Pikohoyredt DoAAoyor Map- 
racgds, “Eros o', 1807. 

——'Avarcapal ropa tiv “INurdy, [paerica ris dv “AG. “Apy. "Er. 1807, 
pp. 7-85; pl. 

—— Tepl rir dv "EXncin dvarcapir. Upacrixd ran dv “AO. "Apy. Er. 1507, 
rt BO, Appendix, fit, pp. 15-107. 

G. Soteriades, Report on Excavations at the Asclepieum in Athens Ipacrica 
ras ér "AM “Apy. ‘Er. 1897, pp. 12-14, Report on Excavations at Ther- 
mim in Aeolian, (hid. pp, 18-21, 

B, Staes, Report of Excavations at Sunium. Opaxried rijs € "AG. “Apy. 
‘Er. 1807, pp. TET#, 

Stablecker, Ueber die verschiedenen Versuche der Rekonstruktion der attischen 
Triere. Program dea Geymnasioms 20 Ravensburg. [SiT, 

A. Trendelenburg, Bendis. Berlin, 1806, Rh. Gaertner. 20 pp.; Lp. 4to, 

— Teilnahine dea Racchos am Gigantenkampf uach Hor, Car. 1, 1 (Berlin 
Arch, Soe. Apr. 1808.) Arch. Anz. 1808, [, pp. 127 £; 1 ent. 


Chr. Tsountas, Mijrpai wal Figg dx Mucqedy, Ed. “Apy. LET, pp. W7-128, pla. 7, 8; 
2eute. (Addendum, pt. 200.) 
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Chr. Tsountas, Report on Excavations in the Cyelades, especially Paras. (Ipax- 
rua Tips de AG." Apy. "Er. 1807, pp. 22-24.) Heport on Excavations, etc., at 
Mycenne, hid. pp. 24-27. 

A.W. Verrall, Death and the Horse. LAS. 1808, pp. 1-14, 

G. Weber. Die Hochidruckwaseerleitung von Laodicea af Lycum, Jo. Arch. f 
1808, pp. 1-13; 1 pl; 10 outs. 

W. Weinberger, “ur Flilostrat-Frage. Philologus, Vol. LVM (SN. F. X10), 
TSts, pp. a7. 

Weizsaicker, Neloos, Ausftihriiches Lexikon der griechischen und romisehen 
Mytholosie, brag. von W. H. Roecher, Vol. IM, coll 14-113; 6 cits. 
Leipale, 1808, B. G. "Teubner. 

Worner, Nausikaa, in Ausfiihrliches Lexikon der griechischen wml romischen 
Mytholagie, hrag. von W. H. Rosecher, Vol. U1, coll, 28-41; 2 cuts, Letp- 
zig, 1808, B. G. Teubner. 

W. J. Woodhouse, Actolia, [is Geography, Topography, and Antiquities. (x- 
fori, 1807, Clarendon Press. xvi, pp. Large Sve. Numerous cuts and 
Iaps. 

— The Greeks at Plataiai, 7.8.48. 1808, pp. S2-a9; 1 plan. 


I. GREEK ARCHITECTURE 


E. Ardillon, Quomodo Graecae collocaverint portns ange nedificaverint. Thesim 
facultati Utterarum Parisiens! proponebat E,.A. Lille, 1898, Le Bigot. 70 

. pi Bro, 

A. Fossum. The Eiskykiema in the Eretrian Theatre. se. Jf. rch. Second 
Series, Il, 1898, pp. 187-194; 3 pla. ; 3 figs. 

Herlich, Die Tholos yon Epidauros. (Berlin Arch. Soc. March, 1896.) rch, 
Ans. 1896, I, p. 1h. 

F. Hiller v. Gaertringen, Die Erbwuungezett des Niketempels. Arch, Ane. 1608, 

F. Groh, Beitrice sur Geschichte dea griechischen Theaters. Listy filologiké, 
XXIV, 1897, pp. 415491. (Bohemian. ] 

P. Eavvadias, Mepl roi rood rir Arrépow Niaqs war éerypaghy de ris" Anpowdhews, 
"Ed. "Apy. 1897, pp. 178-194; pl. 11. 

G. Korte, Der “alte Tempel ond das Hekatompedon anf der Akropolis 
vu Athen, Fhelaieches Musenwm, 1808, pp. 230-203 [with excurana: Die 
Hekatompedon-Inschrift, pp, 264-209). 

M. Laurent, Le théatre pree d'aprés les recherches de MM. Dorpfeld et 
Relsch, Ferue de Cinstruction publique on Belgique, Vol. XL, 1808, 
pp. a1, 

E. Loewy, Il teatro greco secondo gli studi recenti, Atene «¢ Roma, May-June, 
1806, pp. 113-189; ffies, [A summary of DXirpfell’s views. | 

F. Noack, Das Theater der Griechen, Weratermeanns illustrirfe deutsche Mo- 
natshafte, LAX ATI, (80H, pp. G20; 6 cuts, 
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Ch. Normand, Un ornement gree indédit, décoration de la métope d'onire exté- 
riewr de Ja tholos d"Iéron d'Epldaure, L'ami d. Mon. Vol. XI, 1897, 
p. 242. pl 

Die Wiedérherstellang des Parthenon. Seri. Pail. W. April 23, 1898, [Ex- 
tract from the Reichsanzetger. ] 


Il, GREER SCULPTURE 


W. Amelung, Dell’ arte Alessandrina a proposito di due teste rinvenute In 
Roma. 2B. Com. Homa, 1807, pp. 110-142; 2 ple. ; 13 cots, 

P. Amat, Ein antikes Kopfehen aus dem Besitze von Dr. Jullus Nawe, #eit- 
schrift des Miinchener Alterthumarereina, Bh. F, VILL, 1806-1607, pp. 1-8: 
1 pL; 4 cute. 

— La Glyptothique Ny-Carlsberg fondée par C, Jacobsen, Les Monuments 
antiques. Munich, 1808, FL Brockmann. Livy. [V. Text, pp, 24d; 17 
cote. Fl. 21. Statue de jeune homme. Pl 22. Téte et cote postérieure de 
lastatue pl. 2). P1935, 24. 'Téte de jeune homme. Pl. 25. ‘Torse d’ Apollon. 
PL 20. Statue d’Anakréon. Pl. 27, 28. Téte de la statue pl. 20. PL St, 
a. Téte de femme. Liver. V. Text, pp. 04-70; 0 cute. PL aa. Staton 
d'Apollon. PL 34, Téte d'Apollon. PL #5, Téte feminine, TL. 34.. Téte 
de jeune homme. Fragment de téte vitlle. FL 37. Deux fmement d'un 
relief, FSS. Statue féminine, I'L 30-40. Téte de ln statae pl. 38. Pl. 41, 
42. Téte oologsale d’Athénd. : 


O. Beondorf, Bildnis einer fungen Griechin. Jadreshefte d. Oexterr, Arch. Inet. 
I, 108, pp. 1-8; pL iy 4 figs. [Soulpture of the fourth century s.c,, per- 
hope from Eplilamnde. | 

H. Bulle, Ein antikes welbliches Kiipfichben aus dem Besites der Frau Geheim- 
mth Loise von Hecker, Zeitschrift des Miinchener Alterthumerereina, N, F. 
VILL, 1894-1807, p. 4: 1 pl. 

—— rel griechische Thonstatuetten. Zeitschrift des Milochener Alterthume- 

cercins, M. F. UX, LRQA, pp. 22-25; 3 eute. 

Ein Gildniss des Euripides. Aeitechrift des Miinchener Alferthwmsrereias, 

N. F. VIIL, 1806-1807, pp. 19-15; 5 cute. 

M. Collignon, (reschichte der griechischen Plastik, 2. Concluding vol. : Der 
Einfluss der grossen Melater dea 5, Jahrh.—Das 4, Jahrh,.— Die hellenistisehe 

felt. — Me eriechisthe Kunat unter rimischer Herrschoaft. Deutech von 
F. Baumgarten. Strasburg, 1607, K. J. Triibner. x, 763 pp.; 12 pls.; 
dj7 cuts, Lex §¥o. 

Louis Couve, Note aur une statue (homme trouvée & Deélos, Jt. Arch, NAA, 

7 1808, pp. 14-10 pl it; cut. 

C. van BR. Dearth, An Artistic Treasure from Spain, The Lately Discovered 
Bust of Elehe tn the Louvre. The Century, July, 1808, pp. 440-458 ; pho- 

tograph, 

E, A. Gardner, A Head in the Possession of Philip Nelaon, Eag., M. B. WFAA. 
1808, L, pp. 141-146; 1 pl. 


G. Habich, Hermes Diskobolos. Jb, Arch. J. 1808, 0, pp. 47-05; 3 cute 
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P. Jamot, Le buste d'E leche, az. fA. late, pp. 239-250; 2 ents; 1 pl. 

W. Klein, Praxiteles, Leipzig, 1698, Veit i Co. 448 pp.; 4 cuts, Lex. Svo. 

Kubitschek. Eine MarsyaeStatue in Cremna (Pisidien). Arch.-Ep. Mitth. 
1807, pp. 151-14; 1 cat. 

Lafaye, On a Bronze Statuette of Venus from Tripolis in Syria. #B, See. Ant. 
Fr. 1897, pp. 264-209, [Is derived from the “Agpodiry yehMounery of Prax- 
iteles. ] 

H. Lehner, Gigantenreiter mit Keule. Westdeutache Zeitechrift fiir (reachichte 
woud Kunst, 1807, pp. 200-200; pL. 21, 1. 

L. Mariani, Statue muliebri vestite di peplo. .B. Com. Roma, 1597, pp. 160- 
106; 3 pla; 15 cute. 

J. R. Mélida, Busto anteromano descubierto en Elche. Boletin de ta Real 

dead. de la Historia, Madrid, 1807, pp. 427-436; pl. 

Ruste anteromane descublerto en Elche, Reviste de la Associacion antisti- 

coargueolégica Barcelonesa, UU, 1808, pp. 405-208. 

Ficura de Centauro bronce griego arcaico procedente de Rollos, (Murcia). 

Revista de archivos, bibliotecas y museos. Tercera época, 1, 1507, pp. 5id- 

O16; pls, xvil-xvitl. 

Das Museum, Jabrgang TL No. 1, Praying Boy in Berlin; No. 2 F. Winter, 
Grieehizehe Thontiguren aus Tanagra, pl. 12 (seated girl, figurine m the 
Berlin Museum); 5 ents (an Attic vase and term-cotta figures}; Na, 3, 
Apollo of the Belvedere, pl. #!: No. 4, Amazonomachia, from the Mauso- 
leum at Hallearnassne, pl, 30; No. 5, the Eleusinian Relief, pl. 38; No. 6, 
Marsyus by Myron, pl. 46; No. 7, Bust of Pericles in the British Museum, 
pl. G2. 

P. Paris: Euste espagnol de etyle gréco-asiatique, trouvé a Elché (Musée du 
Louvre). Paris, 1808. 32 pp.; 2 ple 4to, [| Extr. from NWontments et 
Mémoires de la fondation Eug. Piot, Vol. IV, No. 2.] 

—_ Le buste d'Eleché au Musée du Louvre. Heowe de Pf Art ancien ef moderne, 
ac Année, Vol, O11, 1808, pp. 105-202; pl. ; 6 cuts. 

_— Bronzes espagnols de style gréco-asiatiques. #. Arch. XXX, 1868, 
pe. 203-212 ; 6 outs. 

Paul Perdrizet, Note généalogique sur la famille de Praxitéle. FR, Et. gr. 1808, 
pp. 82-96. 

E. Petersen, Der Faustkiimpfer des Thermenmuseums, iim. Mitth, 1808, pp. 
(Ki-fli. : 

A. Pikws, “Adyvds cegady df “EXeveivos, (1 Plate.) Pihohkoyiadr DPOAAoyos 
Iapvageds, “Eros 7, 1807. . 

J. Pickard, The Orphens Relief. Am. J. Arch. Second Series, [, 1808, pp. 
100-172, . 

Salomon Reinach, Statues antiques tes Muaées de Complégne et de Nevers, A. 
Arch. XXX, 1898, pp. 101-168 ; pls, ii, iv, v. 

Théodore Reinach, La téte d’Elch¢ au Musée du Louvre. ff. Et. gr. 1808, pp. 
30-0; pl. 

E. Reisch, Athene Hephaistia. falreshefte d. Oesterr. Arch. Inst. 1, 1808, pp. 
bo-05 ; pl. tii; 7 figs. 
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R. B. Richardson. A ‘Vice of Egypt in Elewsia, Am. J. Arch. Secoml Series, 
TL, 1898, pp. 22-292; pl [The Ram’s head from Elousis. | 

-— Terra-Cotta Figurines from Corinth, Jffd. pp. 207-222 5 33 cute, 

A. de Ridder, Catalogue des bronzes trouvés sur 'Acropole d'Athénea, Publié 
gongs les auspices de I’ Académie dea Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres. (Fon- 
dation Pict), Dewxitme partie, Paris, A. Fontemoing. T pls.; LH) cute, » 

C. Robert. Die Knichelspielorinmen dea Alexandros, Nebat Excursen ther die 
Reliefs an der Bask der Nemesis vou ERlamnus woul ther eine weibliche 
Statue der Sammlung Jacobsen. Elnundzwanzigstea hallisches Winekel- 
tmunnesprocramim, Halle a, §,, 1807, M. Niemeyer. 4 pp.; 1 pl.; 5 cuts. 
Atv, 

Satyr mit den Horen, antikes Marmorrellef des Kallimachos, Rom, Kapitolin- 
isches Museum. Zeltechrift dea Milnchewer Alterthumavereing, N. F. VU, 
1SMi-07; p15. [luetration only. ] 

H. Schmidt, Mykenische Thonldole. (Berlin Arch. Soc. April, 1808.) Areh. 
alin. 108, IT, pp. 125 £. 

Eugénie Sellers, L'Herméa d'Olympie, (Faz, B.-A. 1807, pp. 11-16%; 1 ph; 
euts. [The Hermes probably not by Praxiteles, but by Cephisodotas. | 

J. Six, Tkonographische Stadien, XT, Homeros; ATI, Seleukos; ATU, Perseus 
Kinie vou Makedonien. iim. Mitth. 1808, pp, 60-78; 6 ngs, 

G. Sixt, Fahrender Juppiter mit Giganten. Wesfdeuteche Aeitsenrift fiir tre- 
schielte und Aunat, T807, pp. 205-210; 2 ents. 

H. S. Washington, On the Identification of Marbles In Greek Sculpture. Am. 
J, Jirch, Secoml Series, I, TR, pp. 1-18; 4 ots, 

EK. Wernicke, Glympische Beltrige. VI, Der Osigiebel des Zeustempela. Jb. 
Arch. E1897, pp. 160-194; 14 cuts, 

J. F. White, Note on Somw Attic Stelai. 7.8. 1898, 1, pp. los-1ah, 

F. Winter, Griechische Thonflguren ous Tanagra. Dat Musewm, UL, No. 2; 
pl. xiil ; & cute, 

C. Wunderer, Der Faust-Kampfer im Museo delle Terme. Philologus, DVT, 
(N. F. AT), 104, pp. 1-7. 


J. Zingerle, Culthild der Nemesia. <Arch-Ep. Mitth, W807, pp. 228-252; 2 cuts. 


IV. GREER VASES AND PAINTISG 
Louis Couve, Un lécythe inédit du Musée du Louvre. 2. Arch. XXXII, 1508, 
pp. 215-204; 3 cota, 


E. A. Gardner, A Catalogue of the Greek Vases in the Fitzwilliam Museum, 
Cambridge, 1807, Cambridge University Press. xxi, $4 pp.; 41 pls. inp. 
Svo. 

P. Gardner, Borens and Orelthyin on a Late Attio Vase. JAS. 1808, pp. Wn 
14); 1 pl: 1 ent, 

B. Graef, Die “eit der Kodroschale, Jb, Arch. F 1808, 11, pp. 65-75; 4 pls.; 
ob tite. 


P. Hartwig, ‘Ewirqrpor ¢&‘Eperplas: “Eg. ‘Apx. 1807, pp. 1-142; pls. f, 10, 
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W. Helbig, Les Vases do Dipylon et les Sauecraries, Faris, 1806, Rlincksleck. 
40 pp.; cute. 4to, (Memetres de (Acad. Suse, Vol, 30, Part 1) 

—— Fine Heerschan des Peisistratus oder Hippias auf einer Schwarzfigurigen 
Schale, Sitewngaber. Min, Aad. IT, 1507, pp. 250-520, 

J. C. Hoppin, The Argive Exclusion of Attle Pottery. Cl. #2. 1508, pp. 86-87. 

]. H. Huddilston, Greek Tragedy in the Light of Vase Paintings. 202 pp. Lan- 
don and New York, 18098, Macmillan, Crown Syo. 

G. Enaack, Eln angebliches Gemaide des Apelles. Phitotogus, Vol. LVIT (NF, 
x1), 1898, pp. 248 f. 

J. Mommeéja, La edramique grecque dans le Bas-Quercy. Bull, dela Société des 
ttudes Tittaraires, scieat(hques et artistiqnes du Lot. 1807, No. 2. 

J. L. Myres, Textile Impressions on an Early Clay Vessel from Amorgos. 
Journal of the Authrupological fnatitute af Great Britain and fretone, 
pp. 178-180; pl, xii. 

On a Greek Phinte with Gigantomachia. ithen, March 6, 1808, p. d17, 

L. Pollak, Neue Beltrige zu den Melsterstguaturen und Lieblingsinschriften. 
Rain. Mitth. 1898, pp. 70-80; pl iv; fig. 

E. Pottier, La peinture industrielle chez lea Grecs. Paris, 1898, H. May. #4 
pp 8a, 

W. Reichel, Zom Stierfiinger von Tiryns. Johkreshefte cl. Oesterr. Arch. Inat. 
T, 1808, pp. 15-17; Gg. 

R. B. Richardson, An Old Corinthian Vase [Celebe] from Corinth. Am. <f. 
dreh. Second Series, I, 1898, pp, 105-206 ; 2 pls. (colored); 1 fig, 

S. Wide, Altgriechische Vase lm Nationalmuseum 20 Stockholm. 0. Areh. f 
1897, LV, pp. 105-1); 1 pl; 4 cuts, 

C. Waldstein and J. C, Hoppin. Terra-cotta Reliefs from the Argive Heraenm. 
An. J, Arch. Second Series, T1, 1808, pp. 174-166; 2 pis. 

F. Winter, UWiupersis auf einem Thonbecher im Antiquarium zu Berlin. Jf 

P. Wolters, Vasen aus Menidi, fb. Arch. £. 1898, 1, pp. 16-25; I pl; 4 cuts. 


VY. GREEK INSCRIPTIONS 


T. E. Abbott, On a Greek Inscription, Hermathena, No, XXITI, p. 100. 

E. B., Inscription de Mylasa relative 4 la monnaie. F&. Num. 1898, pp, 129-131. 

Ph. Berger, Report on Inscriptions from Palmyra. C. BR, Acad, Jnac. 1898, 

. Lt. 

i Amphorae with grajliti from Beyrouth. €. BR. Acad. Inac, 1EGS, p. 148. 

E. F. Bischoif. Zam rhodiachen Kalender. ewe Johrhicher vir Philologie 
wad Pidagagik (Flockeisen’s Jahrbiicher), Vol. 156, 18097, pp. 7a0 f. 

J. B. Bury, The Base of the Polyzalos Bronze. Ci 2. 1806, p. 144, 

H. Collitz, F. Bechtel, Sammlung der griechischen Dialekt-Inschriften. Band 
Ill. @te Halfte; R. Meister, Die Inschriften von Lakonien, Tarent, 
Heraklein (am Siris) und Messenien, Gottingen, 1505, Vandenhoeck 
and Rupprecht, 146 pp. Sve. : 
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R. Dareste, BE. Haussoullier, Th. Reinach, Recueil des inscriptions juridiques 
ereeques, Dewxidéme Série. Livr. L Paris, 1808, E. Leroux. ¥, 177 pp. 
Large Svo, 

Dragoumés, “Errypagucd @porrisuara, Athen. Mitth. XAT, 180i, pp. 31-596. 

Th. Gomperz, Zur philosophischen Insehrift von Oenoanda. Areh.-Ep. Mitta. 
XX. 1807, pp. 11 t 

F. Halbherr, Addenda to the Cretan Inscriptions, Am. J. reh. Second Series, 
Il, 1808, pp. 7-H. 

H. R. Hall, Greek Inscriptions from Egypt. Ci. 2. 1508, pp. 274-282. 

E. Hula, Metagraphe attischer Kaiserinachriften. Jahreshefte d. Oesterr. Arch. 
Inat. I, 1808, pp, 27-0, 

Inscriptions from Agia Minor. .dthen. Mitth. XXII, 1807, pp. 480-180, among 
the © Fiumnde,” 

Jelié, Tre nuovi frammenti d* iscrizione greche dalla Dalmazia. Bull. di Areh, 
e Storia Dalmata, 1207. pp. 1So-101. 

P. Kavvadias, Aywserucy "Errypagry dx Kadclios. “E@. “Apx. 1807, pp. 195-200, 

E. Eourouniotes, “Eweypagal “Eperplas. "Eg. “Apy. ISOT, pp. 145-1M. 

——'"Esrypagal dréxforo: fe Opdent, Opaucety “Ewergqpls, évdesor Gypa- 
cleuga ris ér "A@drais Gpgeiefs Adeto@orgqror, I, Athens, IM, 
p. 2th. 

Ch. Michel, Recuell d‘ingeriptions grecques. Port IT Brussels, 1898, 
Lamartin. 

J- A. R. Munro, Inscriptions from Mysin, J.2f.8, 1807, pp. 268-2tKi. 

A. Nikitskij, The Delphic Labyadse, Journal of the Minlstry of Public Fn- 
struction, department of classical philology, 1808, pp. 42-50, [Rusann, | 

P. N. Papageorgiou, Ein Pergamentscher Siegelring. Berl. Pail. W. April %, 
1838. 

— Ein Pergamentecher (7) Cameo. Berl, PAIL W Febroary 10, 1898. 

H. Pomtow, Fasti Delphici T. Newe Johrbiicher fir Phifofogie wud Pidagogit 
(Fleckeisen’s Jahrbticher), Vol. 155, 1807, pp, 747-76, 

Salomon Reinach, Remorks on the [neerlption relating to the Temple of Athena 
Nike. ©. AL Aen. Juae. 1807, pp. 548-652, [The text of the inscription 


and @ letter from P. Kavvaidias, | 
S. Ricci, Notizie di epigrafin greca. Atene ¢ Rome, Anno 1, 1808, No. 2 (marze- 
aprile}, pp. 92-15, 
G. C. Richards, A Re-discovered Inscription in the Actropolia Wall. Cl. A, 
| Tate, pp. 2. 
. 0. Rossbach, Girabinschrift von Syrakus, Berl. Phil. W. March 10, 1508, 
—— HATZ + OPAIKIAHS [zu Flin. XXXII, 154]. BRheinisches Misewm fir 
Piuilologie, N. F., Vol, 65, 1898, pp. LAT f, 
Fr. P, Séjourné, Inscriptions greeques du Hauran, Merwe bibfique, VIT, 1808, 
pp. 07-110; LT eute, 
E. Szanto, “ur Geschichte von Troezen. Arch.-Kp. Mitth. 1B07, pp. 41-45, 
— Veber die Grierhische Hypothek. Arck.-Ep, Mitth. 1507, pp. 101-114, 
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BL de Vogué, On Documents brought from Petra by Father Lagrange. ©. fi. 
Acad. Insc. 18097, pp. 09 f. 

A. Wilhelm, Epigraphische Studien, Anszeiger der Kais. Acad. der Wissen- 
schajten in. Wien, 1807, pp. 17E-15s, 

—— Eplgraphischer Bericht ana Griechenland. Jahreshefte d. Gesterr. dirch. 
Iuat. I, 1898, Beiblatt, pp, 41-00 (irom Anzeiger d, Wiener Add. TSOT, 
No. 26), 

— Fu griechischen Inschriften, Arch,-Ep. Mitth. 1807, pp. 6000. 

— Eline verschleppte Inschrift. Arch-Ep. Mitth. 1897, pp. Wit. 

— Zum Tempelbau der Alkmeoniden. Arch.-Ep, Mirth, 1807, pp. 97-100, 


S. A. Xanthoudides. Inscriptions from Gortyna, Lyttos, and Lato pros Kamara. 
Am. J. Arch. Second Series, TI, 1808, pp, 71-75. 

Ziebarth, Cyriaci Anconitani inscriptiones Graecae vel ineditae vel emendatac. 
Athen. Mitth, X X11, 1897, pp. 405-414. 


VL GREER COINS 


E. Babelon, The Waddington Collection in the Cabinet des Médailles, [Tnven- 
tory.) Lycia, Pamphylia, Pisidis. R. Num. 1898, pp. 1-70. 

—— (idtas, roi des Edoniens. AcéOeqs “Eg@yuepls raf roniopare cm 
dpyacohoylas, Journal international Tarchéologle numisnatique, Tome 
T, 1808, pp. 1-10; pl b 

A. Blanchet, Les monnaies antiques de la Sicile. Meowe de Pare ancien 4 
madre, 2 année, T. T1, 1808, pp. 17-122 ; 11 cute. 

J. & Blanchet, Lea monnaies en or d'Alexandria Troas. Herve belge de nwmia- 
matigne, LIV, 1808, pp. 6-0; 2 cits, 

J. Dutilh, Monnaies alexandrines et terres cuites du Fayoum. Bulletin de 
P Institut égyptien (de Caire), 1806, pp. 105-100; pil. 

—_— Signes astronomiques, divinités, aymboles releyés sur les monnales alexan- 
drines et confirmés par des monuments divers. 2, de PJustitut eguptien 
(de Caire), 1806, pp. 211-217. 

W. Greenwell, On Some Rare Greek Colne. Num. Chron. 1897, pp. 20-28 ; 
pls. xi-xlv. 

G. F. Hill, Solon’s Reform of the Attic Standard. Yum. Chron, 1807, pp. 24— 
2o2. 

—— Cartimandan. Nam. Chron. 1807, pp. 202-201; pl xiv. 

F. Imboof-Blumer, Bithynische Miinzen. Are@rqt ‘Ee@quepls THF Fonie- 
pariegt dpyaskoylas, Journal! infernational @archéologie mumismea- 
tigue, ‘Tome 1, 1808, pp. 11-44; pl. i. 

K.F. Kinch, Le prix d'Achéloos. 2, Num, 1808, pp. 71-76; 1 et. 

A. N. Tlaryahkns, Nowuruarixly ris deyatas “Apvdpor, ("H dirk rit “Avdpov, Frat fF’, 
Nos, (4-74, 22 Mafor-22 Adyodrrav, 151i. } 

Paul Perdrizet, Sur un Teétradrachme de Nabla. Num. Chron. 1898, pp, 1-7. 

Th. Reinach, Une crise mondétaire 4 Mylasa. Nowrelle Revie historique de droit 
francais et Hranger, 1898, No. 1, pp. 6-20. 
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H. Riggaur, Zur kleinasiatischen Miinzkunde. Siteungsher, Wiin, Acad. 1807, . 
Heft 3, pp. 52a-S so cuts, 

J. Rowvier, Du wonnayage alexandrin d Aradus aux Te et LL siécles avant l'ére 
chrétienne. CR. Acad. Jase. 1898, pp. 207-208 (abstract by KE. Babelon). 

'T. N. Efopawos, TA xaked cisirjpea tol Aveovpyelou Asorveimnol Gedrpav cal rijs 
Kheurteveiov "Eexkneias, Acé@rni "EgGupeplt ros rosiopuorieh? dg- 
qaohkoyiat, Journal faternational Carchéotogie nwaismatique, Tome 1, 
1808, pp. 45-120; pls. iii-vi; 2 supplements ; 4 cits. 


ROMAN 


(Including also titles of works relating to the monuments of the Etruscans and 
other peoples who inhabited Daly before or coutemporancously with the Romans 
as well as to Roman monuments cuteide of Italy.) 

L GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 

Alsins, La Vall de Marin, deacnbrimientos arqueolégicos. Revista de la Asancia- 
cién artlatico-nrqieeligica Barcelonesa, IT, 1808, pp. 485-457. 

Anthes, Hessen: Fortsetzung zu No. 167. Limesblatt, 1808, pp. TH8-740). 

Antoine, Ce que mangealent les Romains (Suite). Mémoires de P Académie des 
Sciences, Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres de Toulouse. UX* Série, Vol, UX, 
1807, pp. JM-38 1. 

T. Ashby. Sul vero sito de! lago Regillo, Rend. Ace. Lincei, 1208, pp. 103-120 ; 
S cuts: | wap, 

P. A. de Azevedo, Extractos archoologicos das ‘ Momorins parochiaes tle 1758." 
QO Archeologa Portugués, Vol. TI, 1897, pp. 1-208. 

M. Bach, Fonilehronik vom Jahr 1897. Fwadherichte aus Schiraben, Aeraua- 
yegeten com. Wiirttembergischen Anthropologischen Verein, V, 1897, pp. 2-7 ; 
2 mts. 

F. Barnabei, Notizie delle seoperte di antichita del mese di Febralo 1808, Rend. 
Are. Lincel, 898, pp. 185-106. 

0. Basiner, The Homan Ludi Sacculares and the Carmen Soeculare. Jowrnel 
of the Ministry of Pubtic Instruction, department of classical philology, 
po. 07-89, [Russian. | 

E. Beaudouin, Les grands domaines dans empire romain, d'aprés des travaux 
récents, 2 article. Nourelle Rerue Aistorique de droit francais ef étranger, 
1808, pp. 27-115, 14-219, 

P. Belchior da Cruz, Noticing viirian, I, Museu do Instituto de Coimbm. 
Ul, Pedras romanos. 01, Restos romanos do Azinhal. OG Archeologe 
Portugués, 1807, pp. 181 £. 

A. Benoit, Essai historique sur Nompateliza (voies romains, camps romaines, 
plerres taillées ou sculpidées, monnstéres). Bull. deta Sociéid philomatique 
Vosgiewne, LAUT, 


E. Bergamini, La civilth etrusea ¢ il eepolero dei Volunni. Assisi, 1807. 40 pp. 
Brn, 
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Bericht des Vereing Carnuntum in Wien fir die Jahre 18-15%, Wien, 1597, 
Selbetverlaz, 92 pp. > 0 pla. (‘Tafel i, fl, iv-vil] ; 4 cota [the one on p. at 
marked Taiel iii}, anda vignette. §vo. 

F. Besnier, Inscriptions et monuments figuréa de Lambtse et de Tébesea, el. 
Arch. Hist. XVII. 1897, pp. 41-466 ; 6 cute 

A. de Blasio, Sepolery della prima eta del ferro in provincia di Benevento. 2. 
Patetn. Ht. 1807, pp. SOK); 1 ent, 

Bodewig, Riimisches Gehift bel Oberlahnsteln. Mitth. des Vereing fiir Nas- 
scuische Alfertumstunde und Creachichtsforschung, 1807-95, pp. 4-04. 

W. Hocheim, Dic Befestigungen und das Kriegswesen. pp. 202-202; pls. xi, 
xii; 1S cuts. Geschichte der Stadt Wien, lrgs. vom Alterthumeaverein zu 
Wien, Redigirt yon H. Zimmermann. Band I, Bis zur Zeit der Landes- 
firsten nus dem habsburelechen Hause 1282. Wien, 1807, A. Holzhausen, 
xxiv, 622 pp. ; 34 ple. ; 181 cute, 4to. 

E. Boeswillwald ct R. Cagnat, Tingad. Une cite africane sous empire To- 
maine. Paris, Leroux, Part I: pp. 25-72. Part 10: pp. 13-120, Part 
IV: pp. 121-168. Part V: pp. 169-208. to, 

G. Boissier, Promenades archéologiques: Rome et Pompél. 6th ed. Paris, 
1898, Hachette & Co. ix, 408 pp, ; 8 plans. Imo. 

J. Bonsor, Notas arqueoldgicnas de Carmona. Revista de archivos, biitiotecas y 
museds, ‘Tercera época, 1, 1807, pp, S68-H7(h; cut (Roman reservoir). 

__ Le muste archéologique de Séville et les ruines d'Ttaliea, RK. arch. XXXII, 
1s, pp. 1-14; pl i; 10 cuts. 

F. Borie, La mort du Minotaure; mirolr étrusque. Mal. Arch. Hist. XIU, 
1808, pp. 51-03 ; pla. i, fi. 

E. Bormann ond E. Ealinka, Bericht tiber cine Reise in Bulgarien. Jahreshete 
ad. Oesterr. Arch. Inst, I, 1898, Beiblatt, pp. 1-04 (from Anz, Weiner 
Akad, 198, No. 6), 

L. Borsari, Della distruzione di aleuni monumenti Romani nel secolo XIV. #. 
Com, Roma, 1897, pp. 201-500, 

—— Nuove scoperte nella citth e nel suburblo (Roma). Nol. Seari, 1595, 
pp. 185-101, [Chiefly inscriptions. | 

A. Bouché-Leclerg, Inanguratio, pp. 435-440; Indigitamenta, pp. 408-470. 
Dictionnaire dex Antiy, greeques et romaines, de Ch. Daremberg ot Edm. 
Saglio, avec le concours de Edm, Pottier, Livr, 25, (Ima-lo,) 

E. Brizio. Montechiaro, Scoperta di sepolero etrusoo, Not. Sear’, 1505, p. o. 

F. Eulié, Rémbache Cisterne in Sulona. Jahreshefte d. Oeaterr. Arch, Inet. I, 
1808, Heihlatt, pp. 65-42; 3 figs. 

—_ Ritrovamenti antichi Pituntlum. Bull, di Arch. ¢ Storia Dalmata, 1858, 
pp. of. 

___ Ritrovamenti antichi nella campagna di Spalato. Bull. di Arch. e Storia 
Duimata, (07, pp. 174 £. 

___ Ritrovamenti antichi ad Asserian, Bull. di Arch. ¢ Stor. Daimata, 1807, 
pp. 17a 

—— Ritrovamenti antichi nella campagna di Salona, Bull. di Arch. e¢ Stor. 
Datmate, 1807, pp. 201 £ 
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F. Bulié, Un’ accetta preistorica nel Museo di Spalato, Ruil. di Arch, ¢ Stor. 
Dalmata, 1898, pp. 131 

—__ Ritrovament! antichl aull’ isola Toreola preseo Lesing, Bull. di Arch. @ 
Stor. Dalmata, 1898, pp. 16 1. 

____ Ritrevamenti autichisull’ isola Meleda-Melite, Bull. df Arch. Stor. Dal- 

pid, LER, p. 16. 

L' antichizelmo acquedottio di Zara, Suil. di Arch, e Storia Dolmiatdt, Anno 

‘XL, 1808, No. 1, Supplementa, pp. 1-12, 

Birger. Newer rémischer Fund in Langenau. U. Fundberichte aus Sehiraben, 
hrsy. vom Wiirttembergischen Anthropalogischen Verein, ¥V, 1897, pp. 35-29, 

J. Burckhardt, Der Cicerone. Eine Anleitung tum Genuss der Kunstwerke 
ltallens. 7 Auflage, unter Mitwirkung vou C.v, Fabrizy und auideren Fach- 
gendasen bearbeltet von W. Hode, Part I: Ancient Art, Leipzig, 1598; 
E. A. Seemann. 2 vole.; xxiv, 190 pp. Svo. 

E. Caetani-Lovatelli, Scritti Vari. Roma, 1808. Mi pp. 5vo. Dj una piceola 
larva convivale in bronzo.— L’ antico culto di Bona Dea in Roma. — La- 
vatin Matris Deum, —Di un frammento mannoreo con rillevi gladiatoril. — 
Nel chivstra di San Paolo, — 01 Triopio ¢ la villa di Erode Attieo.—T fuochi 
di Sant’ Elmo.— Euearide.—L' Armilustrium soll’ Aventino, —I vigil 
dell’ antica. Roma, 

R. Cagnat, Impedimenta, pp. 416-415 ; S cute. Imperator, pp. 425-404 ; 8 cute. 
Inscriptiones, pp. 428-45; 20 cuts. Dietionnanre tes Antiy, greoques et 
romaines, de Ch. Daremberg et Edm, Saglio, avec le concours de Edm. 
Potter, Livr. 25. (Ima-Io.) 

L. Campi [e Pignoriul], Uso del corallo nelle eta preromane. #. Paletn. it. 
1807, pp. 16-10. 

L. Cantarelli, Cecilia Attica. Roma, 1898, Tip. dei Lincel. 24 pp. vo. 

De Cara, Gli Hethel, Gli Italici della paletnologia Italinnn., La Ciriliad Cattolica, 
Ser. XVI, Vol. X11, qu. 1189, pp. 526-540 ; qu. 1142, pp. 162-1 ; qu. 114, 
pp. 402116; Ser. XVIT, Vol. 7, qu. 1146, pp. 650-658. 

___ Gili Hethel-Pelosei in Italia, o gl’ Itali della storia, Enotri-ltali. La Civilta 
Cattolica, Ser. XVII, Vol. U, qu. 1148, pp. 145-156; qu, 1100, pp. 414-428. 

G. Carotti, Relazione sulle antichité entrate nel Museo patrio d’ archeologia in 
Milano nel 18, wArelfeie storico fombarde, Ser. OT, Fase. 14, 

F. Cartieri, 1) motivo epico degli scudi tstoriati, Atti e memori¢ della RB. Acad. 

Firgiliane di Mantore, 1807, 

P. Castelfranco, Necropoli di Bissone nella provincia di Pavia. 2B. Paletn, ft. 
1807, pp. 19-20 ;-1 pl. 

A. Chabret, La necropoli Saguntina. Holetin de la Real Acad. de la Historia, 
1897, pp. 458400: 4 cute, 

Chenillat, Le Palwtin feoncluded). Anneles de S. Louis-des-Frongois, one 
Année, 1E08, pp. 221-237. 

¥. di Cicco, Antichits varie riconescinte nel circondarii di Matera e di Potenza 


(Tricarico, Caloiang, Pietrapertos, Castelmezzano), Not. Seavi, 1808, pp. 
218-221. 
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L M. Cirera, Notaa de Arqueolégia, Boletin de Ia Sectedad Arqueologica 
Lutiana, Afio X11, 1807-98, pp. 274 £ 

G. A. Colini, [1 sepolecreto di Remedello Sotto nel Bresciano ¢ fl periodo eneolitico 
in Italia, B. Paletn. ft, 1808, pp, 1-47, 88-110; 40 outs; pls. ix. [Pre- 
historic remains. | 

Le Font [romain] de Constantine. Amid. Mon. XU, 1898, pp. 20 f; 2 pls. 

F. Cordenons, Le antichita primitive di Marendole nei Colli Euganei. A. Paletn. 
fe. 1897, pp. 66-81; 1y cuts. 

R. Cotroneo, Degli antichi © vetusti Bruzc. Corografia degli anticht Bruzzi. 
Revista Storica Calabrese, V, Nos, 42, 43. 

L. Coutil, Les constructions gallo-romaines iin Catelier de Criquebeuf-sur- 
Seine et In Ville d'Ugpate, Sattevillelée-Rowen, 1897, impr. Lecourt. 7 
pp. §vo. [Extr. from impartial dex Audelys, Sept, Sa, TB97, ] 

P. Couvreur, Incus. pp. 44404; 11 cuts. Dictionnaire des Antig. greequea 
et romaines, de Ch. Daremberg et Edm. Saglio, avec le concours de Edm. 
Pottier, Livr. 25. 

F. Cumont, Notices épigraphiques. Reeue de Pinstruction publique en Bel- 
pique, 1808, pp, 1-15; pl. pp. 85-94. [pp Ul f. a-record of ancient static 
in Rome during the years 104-10. ] 

EK. Darnay, On Discoveries in the Region of Simmer, Archarologiat Ertesiti, 
1507, pp. 451-000; 2 cuts. [ Hungarian, | 

A.-L. Delattre, Letter on Excavations in the Roman Aumphitheatre at Carthage 
1 1806 and 1807. ©. B. Acad. Insc. 1897, pp. HH; pl 

___. Letter on Discoveries at Carthage. (. 22 Acad. Fnac, 1808, pp. PH. 

Wr. Dennison, On the Epigraphic Sources of Suetonius. Am. J. Arch, Seeontl 
Series, IT, 1808, pp. 26-70. 

Dieulafoy. Excavations at Martres-Tolosane in the Hante-Garonne. ©. ff. 
Arad. Fase. 1807, p. 875. 

Discoveries. Mitth. dea Vereina fur Noeseoutache Altertumakoncde une Geachichts- 
forschung, 1807-08, pp. s7—41 (Apeil 1, Le0d—March 31, 187), pp. DeLT 
(April 1, 1807-December 41, 1807}. 

A. v. Domastewski, Wien sur Zeit der Romer. pp. S741. Genta. Geschichte 
der Stadt Wien, brag. vom Alterthumsverein zo Wien. Redigirt von I. 
Zimmermann. Band 1, Bis zor Zeit der Landesfiirsten nus dem habe- 
burgisehen Hause 1282, Wien, 1807, A. Holzhansen. xxiv. 622 pp. a4 
pls.; 161 cute. 4in, 

Alterthumsfande in Elsass. Kb, We. 2. Gea. A. 1898, eoll, 35-37. 

A. J. Evans, A Roman Villa at Frilford, Arch. Jowrnal, LIV, 1807, pp. 340—- 
oH; pl 

E. Fabricius, Nassau: Tellstrecke Holzhansen-Hunzel. Limestlatt, 1608, pp. 
713-738 ; 4 cuts, 

L Faichi, Nuove seoperte nell’ area della eltth e della necropoll (di Veinlonia). 
Not, Scati, 1888, Pp Bi-112; 2) cits, 

___ Nuove scoperte nella necropall (Vetnlonia). Mot. Scael, 1206, pp. 141-165; 
27 figs. 
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V. Federici, Della casa di Fabio Sassi in Parione. <Architio della R. Societa 
roid di storia patria, Vol. 3X, 1BOT, pp. 470480, 

E. Ferrero, Tombe di eta romana (Almese), Vor. Seael, 1808, pp, 120-193, 

Tombe dell’ et rotiana seoperte nel territorio del comune ( Monealleri), 
Nat. Scant, 1808, pp. 178-179, 

A. Mesquita de Figueiredo, Vesticins archeologions de Pombal. © Archeslayo 
Portnguta, Vol. OL, 1807, -p. 181. 

L. Fiocca, Castel di Sanero, |" antics Aufidena, Teramo, 1807, Svo, 

R. Fisch, Eine Wanderong nach den Tritmmern you Ostia, Berlin, 1838, 
Girtner, ST pp. 4to, 

— Tirracina-Anxur und Kaiser Galbn im Homane des Petronias, Herlin, 
1808, Giirtner, 44 pp. Large By. 

P. Fontanié, Avignon, Orange. In Voyage de lo Société archéologique de Tarn 
et Garonne ag Cottat-Venalizsin et en Provenee, 8, archdolagique et Ais 
torique de la Société archéologique de Tarn et Garonne [Montauban], 
Tome AXY, IK0T, Sopplément, pp. o7T-1. Fol. 

G. Fourgéres, Infula. pp. 615 f.; 5 cuts. Dictionnaire dex Antig. greeques et 


ronurines, de Ch, Daremberg, Edm. Saglio, avec le concours de E, Pottier, 
Livr. 25, 





A. Fournier, Les monuments historique: de Ramberyilliers. Déconverte d'une 
Pierre A sacrifices gauloige, Mullife le Société philomatique Voagienne, 1807. 

O. del Frate, Golda Storica discrittiva della Falerio Etruscan (Civitd Castellana), 
Ki pp.; 3 mape; T illustrations. Rume, 1808, Forzani & Co, vo, 

Dr. G—.. Le Fanum galloromain de Chagnac. Bull, Com. des Arte ot Mon. 
hinteviques de tit Charente-Fuftrieure, 1807. 


Une nouvelle pile romaine en Gaseogne, Merwe des Pyrénées, Freee mdridi- 
onale-Eepagne, UX, 1897, p. 4065. 


G. Gatti Nuove scoperte nella cltth ¢ nel suburbio (Roma). Mot, Seari, 188, 

bp. St); 2outs > pp. 4 £.; pp. 105-108 [chieily inscriptions). 

Notizie di recentl trovamenti di antichita. A. Com. Roma, 1807, pp. 14-— 

167, 274-280, SOT 1, 

P, Gauckler, Note sur In vyallée inférieore de Ja Sillana A I’époqne romaine. 
Bh. Arch, CLT. Avunde 1800, pp. 287-201. 

G, Ghirardini, [| sepolereto primitivo dj Baldarin presso Cologna Veneta, 
BH. Patetn. ft. 1807, pp, 128-147 : 12 ents, 


G. Glotz, G. Humbert, Incestum, Incestus, pp. 440456. IDetionnaire des 
Alntiy, grecpies ef romaines, de Ch. Daranberg, Edm. Soylio, avec le con- 
cours de Edm, Pottier, Livr. 25, 


Goldmann, Neue Funde ; (6) Ein drittes Mithraeum in Friedberg. Ab. Wil. 
4 Gest, A. AUT. pp. 235-930) 2 ents. 





P, Grisar, Archeolozin; 86, Gli abit antichi sacri e profani, Osservarionl ge 
nerill sulla joro rippresenlasions pel misalee dell’ orntorio di 8. Vena, 
47. Tunica, pallio, clamide. $88, Planeta (paenula, casula}, 89, Dal- 
matica, 00. Tl vestite liturgite dei vescovi « del papi. La Civitts Cat. 
toliea, Ser, XVUL, Vol. 1, ql. TTA, pop, TTT, 
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E. Groag, Zur Lanfbahn des Rutilins Gallicus. Arch-Ep. Mitth. 1897, pp. 
ee Le 

Grolier, Bericht der LimesCommission. Anzelger der Aois. Acad. der Wiese n- 
schaften in Wien, 1887, pp. TSt-1i2, 

M. Grosser, Riimische Fonde. Mite. der kok Central-Comntesion ir 
Erforschuag wn Erhaltung der Aunst- wid Aixtorischen Denkwnadler, Val. 
NMNIV, 1808, No. 1, 

St. Geell, Chronique archéologique africnine, Wfél. Arch. fist. ATT, 1508, 
faac. 1, 2, pp. OY-L4o, 

P. Guillabert, Souvenirs d'une visite & Poppidum du quartier roral dit des Brana, 
commune de Carnoules (Var). Bwiletin de CAcclémie do Var [Toulon], 
N. 5. i XX. 1807, pp. 219-222, 

P. Gueman, Les autels domestiques de Pompei terre ae Port aecten ef ia- 
derae, 2 année, t. TT], 1808, pp, ih; 12 enta, 

J. Hamard, Découverte d’nne nécropole romaine 4 Bury (Oise). B. Arch, CL 7, 
Annee 1HiM), pr. ceo) ft. 

F. Hermanin, Catalogo delle inclsioni con vedute romane del Gabinetto nasio- 
nale delle stampe a Roma. Le Gallerie nogionali italiene. Notisie edoce- 
wewti, Anno ITT, Roma, 1897, pp. ili-ixxxx; pl. 

Hermanville, Fours & poteries gallo-romaines et du moyen fge découvertes 
dans les communes dé Héricourt-Saint-Sameon et Fontenay-Torey (Vise). 
Mémnires de la Société acadéimigue dorchéologie, sciences et arte dw dé 
partemeut de 0 Oise [Beauvals), XVI, 1597, pp, 73-704), 

Excavations of Homan Antiquities at Hasel, Aargau; Discovery of Bronzes at 
Rékten, Base-land; Roman Discoveries at Bern; Bromm Statue in 
Avenches. Angeiger fiir Schoreizeriache Altertumakunde, 1607, pp. 1i- 
11. 

C. B. Hauser, Alterthtimer und Funde, welche im Jahr 1807 fiir den Geschichts- 
verein vou Kiirnten erworben wurden. Anserabungen am Dachberge bei 
Jakling im Lavantthale. Einantiker Fund. Coriathia, Mitth. des Gesehichts- 
vereiua fir Karuten, 88 Jahrgang (1808), |, pp. 26-0. 

F. Haverfield, Quarterly Notes on Roman Britain, Phe Antiquery, 1e07, pp. 
S002 ; 1808, pp, 7-72. 

——. Hadriansmaner in Nordengland, Ah, Wd. 2. Ges. A AVIT, 1898, Coll, 
14-16. 

——. Diseoveries of Roman Remains in Britain. Cl. 22. 1806, pp. 84-4. 

—— Rotman Inseriptions at South Shields, Archavoloyia sleliana, NIX, pp. 
275 f.: cut 

—— None on a Roman Shoe found at Birdosawald, Cl. AR. BUR, p. 142; cut. 

Héron de Villefoase, Paul Dissard, and J. Buche, On Roman Remains, ineloding 
a Bronze Statue, found at Coligny, ©. 2. Acad. Inge. 1297, p. 104; Tape, 
pp. of A Gallic Inscription ameng the objects found is published (. J. 
Aead, Juse, 1897, p. TH; 0 ple 

Héron de Villefosse aul R. Cagnat, Report qu Discoveries behind Notre Tame. 
Paris, ¢° 2. Acad... Jase. 1808, pp. 01S. 
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F. Hettner, sce 0. v. Sarwey. 


Hetiner, Bericht tiber die Thitizkeit der Reichslimeskommission, 1500-1597. 


Arch, Anz. 1808, I, pp. 1-32; 1 cut 

Ch. Hulsen, Der Umfang der Stadt Rom zur Zeit des Pimins. Fim. AMitth. 
1807, pp. 148-100; 1 plan, 

— Ti un Ritrovamento di Oggett! Preziosi sull’ Exquilino nel 145. Aim. 
Mirth. 1808, pp, M408. 

M. Thm, Nehalennia, Ausftihrliches Lexikon der griechischen und rimischen 
Mytholowle, hrsg. von W. H. Roscher, Vol. U1, coll. 1-36; 4 cuts. 
Leipzig, 1898, B. G. Teubner. 

G. B. Intra, I Ludi secolari: Virgilio e la cit eterna Atti «¢ memorie della 
R. Acead. Virgiliana di Mantora, 1807. 

Ivekovié, Ritrovamenti antichi a Kale sull’ isola di Ugtjan. Suil, di Arch. ¢ 
Ster, Doalmata, 1ST, pp. 158 f. 

—— Osservazion! di viaggio archeologiche. wil. di Arch, ¢ Stor. Dalmata, 
1897, pp. 10-201. 

H. Jacobi, Der obergermaniach-ritische Limes. Centrolilatt der Baowrerwaltung, 
XVIL, 1806, pp. 185-185; 4 cnts, pp. 180-101; 6 cuts. 

L, Jacobi, Strecke Kaperaburg-Kemel (Taunus), Limesblatt, 1506, No, 27, coll. 
THE-THO: 4 cute. 

H. jJentsch, Funde aus. rimischen Wolustitten unter dem Awiesel in Ober- 
Bayern ond Neolithisches von Au bei Hammerau, Bezirk Traunstein. 
Zeitschrift fir Etinologie, 1307, pp. o10-324 ; 24 cuts, 

C. Jullian, Travaux sur lantiquité romaine. [Bibliography of works published 
in France] Rerwe Aistorique, 1808, pp. 337-57. 

E. Kapé, Der riimische Begrabnisplate beim Kastell Cannstatt, Fwudberichte 
aque Sehicaben, Arsg. com Wiirttembergizchen Anthropologischen Verein, V, 
1887, pp. 30-41. - 

G. Karo, Cenni sulla cronologia preclassica nell’ Italia Centrale. B. Patetn. ft. 
1808, pp, 4-161, 

Jules Keiffer, Précis des déeouvertes archéologiques faites dans le grand-duché 
de Luxembourg de 1843-147. AL Arch, XXXII, 1808, pp, 116-124. 

F. Kenner, Die Archiiologischan Fonde rimischer Zeit in Wien. pp. 42-167; 
pl. i-wili; 73 cute. Geschichte der Stadt Wien, brag. vom Alterthimeverein 
zit Wien, Redigirt von H. Zimmermann, Band L Bis zur Zeit der Lan- 
désifirsten aus dem hobsburgischen Hoanso 1282. Wien, 1807, A. Holz- 
hansen. xxiv, 042 pp. ; 4 ple. ; 181 omte. 

Kofler, Griiningen und der Limesturm am Leihgesterner Weg. Limeshlatt, 1808, 
eoll., THS-TOT + wut. 

‘Strassenturm im Wilfersheimer Walle. Limneshlatt, 1898, coll. 767-760. 


Kohl, Ueber rimische Grabfelder um Worms. Korrezpondenzhlatt des (resanimi- 
cerring dar devtachen teschichts- und Altertumevereine, 46 Jahrgang, 1898, 
pp. 1-8 2 ents. 

¥. EKuzsinsky, (m the Site of the “castra™ in Aquincum. Archaeologiai 
Ertesita, 1807, pp. 305-405; 4 ents. [Hungarian] 
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Lamouroux. Le tur romain de la cité (de Paris). LD’ Ami d, Mon. Vol. XI, 
1888, pp. 12-24, 

R. Lanciani, Seavi per !' apertura della via Grovlosa nel 1684. 8. Com. Koma, 
1807, pp. 160-1: ent. 

— Seoperte di antiche strade in Roma nel secolo XVIL B, Com, Roma, 
LB9T, pp. 1H1-150; pl. 

Lehner, Halberg bei Brebach, rimisohe Fundamentreste: Ab. Wad. &. Ges. KA. 
1898, coll, 386 , 

—_— Portz, Rimische Banreste. Ab. Wi. 2. tes. A. XVI, 1898, coll, 19-4, 

B. Lewis. The Gallo Roman Museum at Sens. Arch. Journal, LIV, 1897, 
pp. 08 f. 

A. Pereira Lopo. Lapide romana de Rabe. © rcheologa Portugués, LIT, 1807, 
pp. 228 £5 1 et. 

—— A Brizantla, 0 Archeologo Portuynés, LI, 1897, pp. 245-247. 

A. Madonna, Invanum, Rivista Alruzzese di acienze, lettere ed arti, NT, 1897, 
No. 8. 

H. Maionica, Neveste Grabungsergebniase aus Aquileja. Mirth. dk. k, Cen- 
rral-Commission fir Erforschung uad Erhaltung der Kunsi- wd histo 
rischen Denkmaler, XXIV, 1808, pp. 45-0; 1 ground plan; 1 pl.; 4 cuta, 

Rimerstrassen in Morokko. Mitth. d. bk. & Geographischen Gesellecha7t in 
Wien, XL, 1807, pp. $85.1, 

L. Martin, Fouillea du Pro Aventico, 1895-1897. Bulletin de P Association Pro 
Aventico, 1807, pp. 22-20, 

—_— Fouilles des particuliers, 1802-1897, ibid. pp. 31-34. 

0. Marucchi, Gli obelischl egigiani di Roma (concluded). &. Com. Roma, 
1807, pp. 13-227 ; facsimiles. 

—— Le origini di Roma e le recentl scoperte del Palatino. (iornala Arcadico, 

- /BGB, No, 1. 

A. Mau, Avagrabungen von Pompeji. Insula, V1, 14. Sim. AMitth. 1898, pp. 
2-50; pla. i, i; 8 eta. 

R. Mengarelli, Nuove scoperte nella tenuta di Cones nel territario dell’ antica 
Sutricum. Not. Seavi, 1898, pp. 160-171; 3 figs. 

P. Meyer, Die figyptische Legion XXII ound die Legio TM Cyrenaica. Zur 
Geschichte der beiden Legionen. Exeurs: die Nenabgrenzung Arabiens 
unter Septimius Severus, News Jahrbiicher flir Philologic wad Pidagogik 
(Fleckelsens Jahrbiicher), Vol. 165, 1807, pp. 677-505, 

— Die iigyptischen Urkunden und das Eherecht der timischen Soldaten. 
Zeitechrift der Serigny-Stifinag fur Rechts-geschichte. Nonaniatiache 
Abthetlung, X VIO, 1897, pp. 44-74. 

L. A. Milani, Museo Topografico dell’ Etruria. Firenze-Roma, 1895, Bencini. 

A. Mocci, L’ Antica citts di Cornus, con cenni biogratici di Ampsicora. Bosa, 
Ins. Tapp. sro. 

Basil E. Modestov. On the Origin of the Siculi as shown by the Testimony 
of the Ancienta and by Archaeological and Anthropological Indications 
(Russian, with an abstract in Latin). St Petersburg, 1898, 99 pp. 8vo, 
(Berlin, Calvary & Co., Mk. 1.00.) 
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Richter, ROmische Niederlassung oul dem Welsenhof bei Besigheim, Fwud- 
herichte aqua Sechitahen, Arey, rom Wiirttembergischen Anthropatogiachen 
Verein, V, 1807, pp. 35-35; plan. 

E. Ritterling, Die Okkupation des rechten Rheinufers durch die Rimer. Mieth. 
des Vereina fir Nossauiache Altertumakunde wad GeacAichtsforechung, 
1807-1808, pp. 87-08. 

Niederbieber, Kastell. Limesilatt, 1804, No. 27, coll. T40-757; No, 38, 
coll, Ti7-—TSO. 

L. Rochetin, Le Pont du Gard, Aqueduc romain conduisant A Nimes l'eau dex 
aourtes d'Airan et d'Eure, eto. Mémoires de ['Acadéinie de Voweluse 
[Avignon], XVI, 1807, pp. 205-282. 

P. de Rohden et E. Dessau, Prosopographia Imperil Romani Saec, I, 1, IL 
Vars ILI (P-2]. Berlin, 1898, G. Reimer, 602 pp. 8yvo. 

De Roquefeuil, Recherches sur les ports de Carthage, exécutées sous les ordres 
de M. le Commandant Dutheil de ia Rochtre, Capitaine de frézate, eom- 
mandant le Conder. ©. 4. Acad. Jmac, 1898, pp. 20-50; 2 ple 

Rutar, Rimische Grabfelder bel Svetje-Ladija und bei Lustthal, L With. d. 
kok Central-Commission fir Arforslnng wid Erhalting der Aunst- wel 
historischen Denkumdler, XX1TV, 188, No, 1, 

Tre trouvaille d'objets gallo-romains, & Saintes. Rerwe de Saintonge of df Awnia 
[Saintes], XVII, 1898, pp. 4648; 1 pl. 


A. dos Santos Rocha, Meéemorias sobre a antiguidade, Fieuelira da Foz, 1ST. 
Mii pp. Bro. 





0. v. Sarwey und F. Hettner, Der obergermaniseh-ractisohbe Limes des Romer- 
reiches. Tim auftrage der Reichs-Limeskommission. Heidelberg, 0. Petters. 
Lief, 8 (8, 10, 16 pp.) ; O ple; cota. 4to. 


F. Savini, Reste di edifici di et romana ei avanzi della primitiva cattedrale 
teramana, riconosdiuti a 8. Anna dei Pompetti (Teramo). Not. Seari, 
1808, pp. 137-140 ; fig. 

H. Schuermans, Trouvailles d'antiquités en Belgique. Weatdentache Zeitechrift 
Nir Geechichte wad Annet, ADT, pp. ST5-HAL. 

A. Schulten, Archiologiache Neuigkeiten ous Nordatrika. Arch. Ans, 1808, IT, 
pp. 112-120: 4 cuts. 

KE. Schumacher, Baden. Wilhrend des Jahres 1807 yorgenommene Untersuch- 
nngen. Jimesifatt, 1B08, No. 27, coll, 700-776, 

— hie villa rustica von Boscoreale bei Pompejl. 2b, Wd. 2. Gee, WH. XV, 
1807, pp. 241-244, 

—— Prihistorisches vor Limes, fflohwe, LX XU, 1408, pp, 121-125. 

— Hitnische Ansiedeling bel Dottenberg an der Jagst. Fuadberirhte aus 
Scehicaien krag. tom Wirttenbergischen Authrepologischen Verein, V, 1807, 
Pp. #4, 

H. Schumann, Romische Fingerringe von Hammedlstall, Ukermark. Nachrichten 
ier dentachs Alterthumefunde, VII, 1807, p. 48; 1 ent, 


W. Schurz. Die Militirorganiaation Hadrians, 1, Program des Gymnasiums zn 
M.-Gladhach, 1807. 20 pp. 


_ ee . 
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Leader Scott. A Christian Cemetery in a Roman Villa. Mellguary and [Mius- 
trated Archaenlogiat, 1806, pp. 76-81; 6 figs. 

_— A Gallic Necropolis in Italy, Reliquary and Niustrated Archoecologiat, 
1808, pp. 1-14; 10 cuts. [A necropolis near Arcevia attributed to the 
Sano1es, | 


G. Sergi, Arii e Italici ; attorno I’ ltulia preistorica. Torino, 18t6, [y, 228 pp. 
fro, 

— Umbri. [talici, Arti e loro relazioni, Aft « Memorie della r. deputazione 
di storia patria per fe provincie di Remagna. Ser. IL, Vol. 15, 1807, fase. 
4-4, 

Exenvations at Silchester, Athen, May 28, 1595. 


G. Sixt, Wiirttemberg; Holztiirme am obergermanischen Limes. Limeshiatt, 
1808, pp. 740-744. 

Soeléré Archéologique do midi de lo France, Album des monuments de Mart 
ancien du midi de la France. Tome I, publid sous ta direction dle M. 
f:mile Cartailhac, Toulouse, 1897, E. Privat. 4to. 


A. Sogliano, Pompei. Relazione degli scavi fatti nel mese di gennaio (1898). 
Nat. Scovi, 1806, pp. 30-12; +f cute. 

___ Spafati, Avansi di antiche fabbriche in contrada * Muregine nell’ agro 
pompelano, Not. Seavi, 1808, pp. of, 

——. Pompei. Relazione degli seavi [atti nel febbrain, 1868, Mot. Seri, 1896, 
pp. 68-70; 4 cute 

—— Pompei. Relazione degli scavi fatti nel mese dl aprile, 1806. Not, Scavi, 
1808, pp. 171-174; cut... . Maggio, ibid. pp. 102-196 ; 3 ents. 


G. Sordini, Spoleto, Seoperte di antichita. Not. Seari, 1806, pp. 6-19. 


j. Steiner, Archiologische Landesaufnahme im Jahr 1890 und tra Frttihjalr 
1807. Foodberichte qua Schwaben, Arag. tom Wirttembergischen Anthro- 
pologischen Verein, V, 1807, pp. 7-15. 

Stuttgart, Kgl, Lapidariam. Kb. Wa. Z. Gea. A. 1808, coll, 41-4. 

P. Tamponi, Terranova-Fausania.  Scoperte di antichitA In una necropoll 
romana delit agro Olbiense, Not. Seari, 1808, pp. 38-20. 

__ -Terranova-Fausania. Scoperte di antichita nell! area dell’ antica Olbia, 
nel territorio Hmitrofo, Wot. Seavi, 1808, pp. THE. 

A. Taramelli, Aosta, Tomba di eth romana, lucerne fttili o monete, trovate 
presse la porta principalis dextera, nell’ antico recinto di Aosta. Not. 
Seari, 1808, pp. 45-47, 

Treasure-trove at Taranto (with illustrations), Silver Vossels, ete. The (fraphic, 
MMiny 12, LBOS. 

H. Thédenat. Le Forum Romain’ et Jea Forums Impdérinux. Paris, 150%, 
Hachette & Co. xii, 406 pp.; 2 plans: 4 cuts, #y¥o, 

Annean romain trouvé & Théromnne. Built. Aistorique de ia Société des 
antiquatres de ta Morinie (St, Omer). 1807, 4° fase. 

C. Tonini, Tombe di ota romana seoperte presso il villaggio di Galofana 
(Rimini). Wot. Seart, 1BB8, p. 157. 
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J. Toutain, Imperium, pp. 418-425. Dictionnaire dea Antiq. grecques ef 
romaines, de Ch. Daremberg, Edm, Saglio, avec le concours de Edm. 
Pottler. Livr.-25. (Ima-Io.) 

Tragan, Die Befestiguncsaniacon yon Carnuntum, Arch.-Ep. Mitth. 1807, pp. 
173-200; pls. Hill; 17 cuts, 

— Westthor dea Amphitheaters zu Carnuntum. <Arch.-Ep.. Mitth. 1697, pp. 
Hoot: ple. iv, ¥; 2 cuts, 

— Wee mum Westthor des Amphitheaters. Arch.-Ep. Mitth. 1807, pp. 223- 
227: pl. vi; 2 cuts, 

Trier, Rimisthe Steindenkmiler. Ah. Wi. 2. Gea. A. 1898, coll, 40 £ 

Trier, Spiclztein mit Graffito, Ab. We. 4. Ges. K. 1898, coll, sof. ; 1 cut. 

C. Urseau, Les fouilles archéologiques de Mérou. Angers, 1897, impr. et libr, 
Germain et Grassin. 18 pp. Svo. [Extrait de La Reewe de [ Anjou. | 

J. L. de V., Acquisigdes do Musen Ethnologico Portugués. © <Archeologo 

Portugués, 1807, pp. 107 f. 

L. Valmaggi, Per la storia del Circo Massimo e per due passi di Liyio, Ririata 
di Molazia, Vol. XXVI1, fase. 1, pp. 114-117. 

0. Vanvillé, Cimetitre gallo-romain de Soiasons. Aull, de la Société dunthro- 
pologie de Paris, 1297, pp. 2 ¢ 

R. Vidal, Archéologie du Var: Toulon, Aulletin de [Académie du Var, 
(Toulon.] N. S., Tome XX, 1997, pp. 89-108. 

E. Wagner, Durlach (Baden): rimische Fonde. Ab. Wi, 2. Gea. AL 1e06, 
ell 34 f. 

Th. Wellaner, Trouvaillea Nyon, Anseiger fir Schoeizerische Altertumakunde, 
MAX, 1807, pp. 100 f. ; 3 outs. 

Wolf, Heddernheim, Kastell, Stadthefestizung, Strassen und Tiipfertifen. 
Limesitott, [S08, No, 26, coll. TROT. 

J. Zemp, Kleinere Nachrichten. Anzelger fiir Schweizerische Alfertumskunide, 
1807, pp. 18-145. [Includes various discoveries of Roman remaina, } 

A. Zorzi, Bronzi preromani di ornamento personale, rinvenuti nel territorio del 
comune (San Metro al Natisone). Nor. Seevi, 1808, p. 10, 


IL. EOMAN ARCHITECTURE 


Adamblissl. Arrhoeologiad Artesiti, B07, pp. S77-280, [Hungarian.] 

Ausrabungen und Funde (in Berthouville, theatre and wells). AXwnstchron. 
SN. F., 1X, 1897-1808, p, 158. 

L. Beltrami, 1 Pantheon: relazione delle indagini eseguite dal R. Ministero 
della pobblica istruzione negli anni 1802-1808, coi rilievi e disegni dell’ 
architetta P.O. Armanini, Milan, 1898, 75 pp.; 5 pls. 4to. 

0. Benndorf, Adamklissi noch einmal. Johreahefte d. Ovaterr. Arch. Inat. 
1, 1898, pp. 122-187 + fig, 

Besnier, Petits bronzes de la collection Farges & Constantine. Ml. Arch, Hist. 
XIU, 1898, pp. 65-88 pls. iil, iv. 

De ta Croix, On Excavations at Berthouville, 8, Soe. Ant. Fr, 1897, pp. 228-232, 
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G. Fregni, Sulla celebre colonna al nome dell’ imperatore Foca in Koma. 
Modena, 1808, Namins. 78 pp. 8¥0. (The column is ascribed to 
Tiberiuz Constantinus. | 

C. Frossard, Notice sur le temple de Bagnéres en Bigorre. Paris, 1805, (Geraa- 
sart, ll pp. vo. 

A. de Gravillon, L'exlomuation du temple de Diana d'Aix-les-Bains. Journal 
des Artistes, October, 1517. 

_—— Le temple de Diane & Aix-lez-Bains. Lyon, impr. Rey. T pp. 8¥o. 

P. Gusman, La villa d*Hadrien. Gaz. B.A. 1897, pp. 460-490 ; 7 cnte. 

§. Jenny, Bauliche Uherreste yon Brigantinum. Mitth. d. & &. Central-Com- 
mission fur Erforaschung wad Erhaltuag der Kunst- wre héstorischen Deuk- 
male, XXIV, 1805, 2, Dp. TH-83 ; 2 pls. j 4 cule. 

A. Marquand, Un a@ Capital from the Temple of Jupiter Capitolinus in Rome, 
Am. J. Arch, Second Series, 11, 1808, pp. 1-25; 3 figs, 

Cc. W., Le Théftre antique de ‘Tintinine (Corréze). Ami d. Mon. XI, 1807, 
pp. 259 f.; 1 pb 

G. Niemann, Zur Basis des Tropacums von Adamklissi, Jahreshefte d. Oesterr. 
Arch. Inst. 1, 1808, pp. 188-142 5 4 figs. 

©. de Rochebrune, Le temple gallo-romain d°Yzeures. Vannes, 1808, Lafolye. 
ll pp. vo. 

C. Schultess, Bauten des Kaisers Hadrian (Sammlung Gemeinverstindl. wiseen- 
aehaftl Vortrige hres. v. R. Virchow, 5. F., MIM Serle, Heft 280-200). 
Hamburg, 1806, Druokerel A. G. (vorm J. F.) Richter. 76 pp. aro. 

EK. Schumacher, Ein Dianentermpel auf der Hihe des Schwarzwildes. Win- 
chener Allgemeine Zeitung, 1807, Nr. 274, eilage. 

L. M. J. Valeton, De templis Romanis. Mnemosyne, N. &, XXVI, 1808, pp. 1-28. 


Il, ROMAN SCULPTURE 


P. y. Bienkowski, Tarentiner Relief-fragmente. Jodreshefte d. Oesterr. Areh. 
Tnat. 1, 1808, pp. 17-27; pl fl; 12 fas, 

E. Brizio, Rinvenimento di un boste In bronze (Gualtieri). Vor. Seavl, 1808, 
pp. 134-135 ; fig. 

W. Cart, Statuctte de Silene. Bulletia de T Association Pro Arentico, TS57, 
Tp. 23; = pls. 

Carton, (in a ‘Terracotta Disk from Eavai. 8. Soe. Aut. Fr, 1897, pp. 511-315. 

Ed. Courbaud, image. pp. 400-415; 6 ota, Fictionnaire dea Antiquités 
grecquea ¢t romaines, Ge. (he. Daremberg et Edm, Sazlio, uvec le concurs 
de Edm. Pottier. Livr. 25. (lina—o. } 

L. Mariani, La lallade di pineza Sclarra. 8. Com. Jtoma, 1807, pp. 281-200; 2 pls. 

L. Morel, (mn a Statoette af a Nude Youth from Reims, #. Soe. Ant. Fr. 
1807, pp. 262-2. [Perhaps o Bacchus. | 

E. Petersen, Whe Reliefsehranken oof dem réimischen Forum. In ** Abhand- 
lungen Alexander vou Dettingen zum TI Geburtstace gewidmet von 
Freunden und Schiitern,”” yp. ist ff. Munich, 1898, C. H. Beck. 
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P. Reinecke, Antike Gernaicndarstellungen in Brone. Zeitschrift fir Eth- 
nologie, LEDS, pp. GST £ : 3 cuts. 

Richter, Ein newes Epona-Helief, Fundberi¢hte cna Scloucaben, farsg. con 
Wirtembergischen Anthropologisehen Verein, ¥. LADT, pp. 41 £, 

G. E. Rizzo, Forme tittle Agrizentine, Gn. Mitth. [e07, pp. 253-0Mi ; 1 pl. ; 
24 cuts. 

V. Rydberg, Skrifter, [X, Romerske kejsare i marmor samt Antra uppsatiser, 
Stockholm, 1807, A, Bonnier. 400 pp. Avo. 

L. Savignoni, Brescia, Manni architettonici ¢ seulture riiesse a luce entro |* abi- 
fite, Volt. Serri, 16B8, pp. 35; 1 ent, 

J: Toutain, Letter on Statuettes and Fragments of Statues found near Tebessa, 
Algeria, ©. Jt. dead, Inge, 1897, p. 608. 

G. Wissowa, Homische Giitterbilider, ene Jodrhiicher fir daa Maxssieche 
Uitertinan, Geachichte wad deutsche Litteratur wad fiir Pidogogik, 1 Jatir- 
gong (1808), pp. 161-173: $ cuts 

E. Wueacher-Becchi, La status di un flamen nel Palagze gia Sacripante in piazza 
Fismumetta. J. Com. Rona, 1897. Pp. 01-306 ; 3 ents 


IV. ROMAN, ETC., VASES AND PAINTING 


Arcelin, Letter on an Ancient Mosaic found at Sens. C. A. Aeoil. Tage, Bos, 
Pe. lef. 

E. Brizio, 11 un pavimento a musaico acaperto nel cortile del palazes comunale 
(Bologna). Not, Seari, 1808, pp. 185-187 ; tig, | 

A. Chiappelli, L. Stein, Ein jingst bei Pompeji freivelectes Mosaikbild der 
“Sehule von Athen.’ relide ‘ir Gleschichte der Philosophie, XI (NN. F., 
IV), 1k07, pp. 171-180; pl. 3 

G. Cozza-Luzi anid 0. Marucchi, Di alcuni graffiti del Palatino nella ensa di 
Tiberio presec il Clivus Victorine. Rome, 1808 Spp.: ipl Folio, 

Not Crucifixion Sketches, Reasons for Doubting the Interpretation feat on the 
hewly found Graffiti in Rome, New York Tribome, Tiustrated Weekly 
Supplement, Murch 6, 1808; 9 cute, 

Diels, Lhe in ‘Torre Annunziata aufgefundene Moanik, (Berlin Arch, Sch, 
Mareh, 1896.) Areh, Ane. Tse, 01, pp. 120-122 ; 1 out. 


G. Donati, Di un' urna etrueea nel museo di Porugia. Pertgia, 1899, 


0) pp, 
Aves, ; ig : 


EK. Engelmann, Eline Vase in Spongano. (Berlin Arch. Soc. February, 1508, } . 
Arch. Anz. 1498, 1, pp. SO: 4 cuts, 


HA. WN. Fowler, Purtraits of Vir). Western Peserie Catcersity Hulletin, April, 
IBOR, pp. 2897, 

Gindriez, Moralyite avee des nome iauriges. 
ia Frauce, 1808, No. 88, rhe 211 £ 


The Grattito of the Mouse of ‘Tiberius iy the Palace of the Caesars, Fateper 
dent, Jiime 1, DSi, 


erue é@pigviphique du spiel ale 





A 
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Les graffiti du Palutin, Feri critigue histoire ef do fitttrature. XCCXII. 
1807, Nu. 8, p. 1d, 

f graffite seoperto al Palatino. Ls Mwstrazione Sta fini, i808, No. 7, pp. Ll fh ; 
4 conta. 

0, Jorzi, Di un graffite Palatino, Rome, 1898, 

T. Lehoctky, Shands with Stamps from Pannonia. Archaeotogiat Evtesitii, 1897, 
p. 350; Seuts; p. Tl; 4ents, [Hungarian] 

M. Mayer, Ceramica dell’ Apulin preelleniea, I. La Messapia. Rom. Mirth, 
1eO7. pp. 201-252; 1 pl: 25 cuts, 

— Vaai diptnti scoperti in tombe della necropoll candsina. Not, Seavi, 1898, 
PR. 104-218; 17 fies, [Primitive vases from Canosa, ] 

G. Patroni, 1” osauario tipico di Villanova e le unfore a rotelle Iucano-apule, 
Ht, Patetn. 2. 160e, pp. Gi-T4 ; 7 fies. 

A. de Puisaye, (in a Lamp in the Musée Saint-Loniz ot Carthare. B. Soe. 
ant. Fr. 1807, pp. 246-851; 2 cts, 

Samter, Die Wandgemiilde des Columbarioms der Villa FPamphili. (Berlin 
Arch. Soc, Pebriary, 1808.) drch. Anz. 1808, 1, pp. 47-50. 


Vo ROMAN INSCRIPTIONS 


J. Albanés, Inecriptions de Provenee. 27, Arch, XXXL, 1898, pp. 277-286. 

Inscriptions d*Antibes, dép. des Alpes Maritimes. Rerue épigraphique du midi 
dela Frawee, LBT, No. 87, p. 4H. 

A. del Arco, Tarragom, recebro de una hipida. Boletin de la Real Acmi. de le 
Histuria, 1808, pp. BS f, 

Sueva liseripciin del teatro romane de Tarmgona, Boletin de la Heal 
Acad. deta Hiztoria, 1808, pp. 100-171; wut. 





F. Barnabei, Andria. Titoli sepolvrall rinvenutl nel territorio del comune. af, 


Seat, L808, pp. dt f. 

— Ravenna, Nuovi frummenti marmorel con resti di iserizioni, Not. Seavi, 
1808, pp. 48 £ 

— Hirpini, Benevento. Iserizione ebraica scoperta nell’ abitata, Not, Sear, 
1808, pp. 78 f. 

A. Belling, Noves inscripgies de Braga (ineditas). Braga, 1800. 2 illustrations 
[edition of 200 copies]. 53 pp. Bye. 

Ph. Berger, Deux inscriptions funérairea de Naplonse. ©. Wt. Acad. nec. 1808, 
pp. 46-4. 

M. FR. de Berlanga, Estudios epignificos. De algunas inseripeiones faleaa,  Hte- 
vista de ia AsseriaciGn Artisticon-Arguealigica Barcelonead, IL, 1808, Pp. 
moa, Hots. 

E. F. Bischoff, Epigraphisch-Kalendariaches, hetnisches Museum flr Phi- 
fologie, MN. F., LITT, 1808, p. 328, 

E. Bormann, #4u den rimischen Militindiplomen, Areh.-Ep. Mitth, 1897, 
Ppp. 165-170 ; & ents, 

—— Eplemphische Punde. Arch.-Ejp. Mitth. \B07, pp, 245-240 ; 6 enta, 
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L. Borsari, Latium. Civita Lavinia, Di un importante titolo votive a Bellona, 
scoperto nel territorio lanuvino, Wor. Sear’, 1898, pp. 66 £. 


F. Bitheler, Qakiaches aus Pompeji, Rhelnisches Museom flr Philotogie, 
Bi. FL. LOT, TES, pp. 206-3008. 

F, Bulit, Iscrizioni inedite: Suloun. Aufl, d, Arch, « Stor, Dalmate, Lan, 

pp. 46-82. 

scrizioni Inedite: Aerona, Onaeum, Salona, Bull, d, Arch, « Stor, Dat: 
mater, TROT, pp. 145-1os, 

—— Iserizioni inedite (Salona), Bull, d. Arek. ¢ Stor. Dalmata, 1897, pp, 
i77-181. 

—— Some marche di fabbrica su tegoli sequistati dal museo di Spalato nel 
IS, Ball. d. Arch. e Stor, Dalmata, BOT, pp, 101 f, 

—— fstrizioni gik pubblicate nel (62. U1 ed acquistate nel anno corrente dal 
Muses, Salleh. « Store, Dalmate, 1807, pp. 181-1ss. 

—— lseriziont Inetlite: Norona, Ager Salonitanus, Salona. wil. d. Arch. « 
Stor, Dalmete, 1808, pp. t-10, 

R. Cagnat, Revue dea publications épigraphiques relatives & lantiquitée romaine. 
RB. Arch, XXXTI, 1808, pp. 816-920. 

— Lihue épigraphique, Revie des publications dpizraphiques relatives é 
Pantiquité romnine, X* année C1807). Paris, 1808, Leroux, 1 pl. Svo, 

— Chronique d'épigraphie africaine. B. Arch, C. T., année 1806, pp. 2o4- 
286. [250 inscriptions, mostly Latin. ] 

J. Cholodniak, Carmina Sepuleralin Latina, St. Petersbure, 1808, 1, 685 IP. 
By, 

— Some Types of Roman Metrical Grave-inscriptions, Journal of the Min- 
istry of Public Instruction, department of classical philology, 1897, pp. §7- 
lis. [Runssian, j 

Inscription celtique accompagné: d'tine statue, Colleny, dép, del'Ain, Rerne 
épigrnphique du midide la Brance, 1807, No. 87, pp, 40 f, 

L. Cordeiro, Inseripgies Portuguesas. 1, fascioulo, f0 pp, Lisbou, 1800. Svw, 
T], faselenlo, 88 pp. Lisboa, LDA, Sva, 

Corpis Inseriptionum Latinarum, censilio et auctoritate academine litterarum 
rigiie bornsiea clitum, Vol IV. Supplementum, Inseripthonum parieta- 
Thi Poupejanorum supplementum. Aceedunt tabulae ceratae editae a c. 
Ainvemeister, et vasorun fictilium inseriptiones editae ab A. Mau. Pare 1. 
Talulae ceratay Pompela repertne amis 1874 et 1B8T, editae a C. ALnge- 
meitter. Berlin, 1808, i. Relwer. Cute; 182 pp. [Pp oT. | Folle, 


G. Cozza-Luzi, D1 un canties filutterto (pl.) trovato o Reggio di Calabrin. Rog 
clo, Taps, 





AL Crespellani. Mocdenm. Iserizione funebre metrica e roderi di antiche fab- 
briche rimessi a luce fuori del relate urbane, Not, Seart, 1808, jp, 47 if 

J. G. D., Millinire de Gordien. Berne Hibligue, VO, THOS, pp, 110-112, 

A. L. Delattre, On an Inscription from Carthage, ©. #8. Aecit. Tine, 1807, pp. 


toe—pah, 


L. Demasght, Inveriptions inédites de la Mauritania Césariente. Awl. ae lag 
socete de wenerephiie et ‘Forchéologie de ia procines & Oran, LUT. 
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Lee deux dela Gaule. Rerwe épigraphique da iaidi de la France, 1897, No. 87, 
pp. 495-506 ; 1898, No, 88, pp. 112-620, 

Dissard, Inscription de Lyon, Heeue ¢piyraphique du midi de la France, 1808, 
No, 88, p, 511, 

— Ailditions et corrections an texte de [inscription gauloise trouvée a Co- 
lieny (Ain). ©. A. Acad. Jee. 1808, pp. 10-167 and (text of the inscrip- 
tion) pp, Soe. 


E. Dunant, Note sur deux millinires de Prévissin. Anzeiger Mir Schwetzerische 
Altertumakinde, XXX, LSO7, pp. Site. 


F. Fabrellas, Léipidas romanas de Encinasola. Boletin de la Real Acad. de fa 
Historia, pp. 427-420. 


E. Ferrero, | titoli di vittoria dei figli di Costantino. I fastl del prefetti del 
pretorio di Bartolomeo Borghesi. Mogi e fglie dl Costantino, Ali delle 
Ri. Acad, dalle acienze di Turina, XAALT (1800-1507), 

—Consilium. In Dizionario epigratice di antichith Romane di Ettore Rug- 
#iero, fase. 56, pp. GO0148; Consors Lmperil, thid. pp, (24-027 ; Constans, 
iid. pp. (27-831; Constantinus |, thd. pp. O37-C40, fase, OT, pp, 641-155 ; 
Constantinus 11, iifd. pp. 6545-659; Constantinas U1, iid. pp. 669 f; Con- 
sstantins Chiorns, fied. pp. 64S ; Constantios U1, ibid. pp. G6R-H72, 


F. Fita, Los “ Callenses Aeneanicl** del Atohal y de Montellano. Boletin de 
fa Real Aeod. de la Historia, LET, pp. 38170, 

—— Inecripcién consular de Bérgido Flavio. Holetia de la Real Acad. de ta 
Historia, ROT, pp. 11 6b 

— and A. KR. V., Inecripelon romana de Tanger. £8oletin de fa Real Acad. 
de fa Ffistoria, 1507, p. 176, 


Fragment d'épitaphe, Auch, dép, du Gars, Rerwe fpigraphique du nofdi de fa 
France, 1807, Xo, 87, pp. 404-8 

G. Fregni, Sul caratteri etroschi ed umbri. Al Sig. Dr. Lucio Mariani, Let- 
term aperta. Modena, 1886. lipp. Ssvo,. 

G. Gatti. Cippo aepolerale con faerizione latina. Vor. Seari, 1608, p. 184. 
[From Nepl.] 

— (in an Inscription found in the Via Galvani (Rome), FHend. Ace. Lineei, 
1608, p. 245. [Ct Not. Seoni, 1808, p. WH. | 

P. Gauckler, Note sur une inacription de Kear-Bou-Fetha. (©. RR. Acad. Inae. 
S08, pp. 275-278. 

—— On Inscriptions from Tunisia, 2. See, Ant, Fr. TROT, pp. d00-300, 


F. Haverfield, Roman Inseriptions from Acsica, Archorologin Arliana, ATX, 
py 208-275 ; 4 cuts, 


Héron de Villefosse, Roman Inseription in Aegina, BR. Soc, Aut, Fr, S07, p. 251. 

Dipléme militaire de l'année 160, déconyert en Syrie. (. A. aArod. Inver. 

1SG7, pp. CTA. 

—— Le enlendrier du Lac d'Antre. ©. RB. Acid. Iese. 1898, pp, 264-972, [A 
frazment of « calendar similar to that of Coligny. ] 

— and Ducroquet, ('n an Inseription from todna, Tunisia. ©. BH, Acad. Insc, 
L887, pp. 726 £. 
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0. Hirschfeld, Decinms Clodius Alblnus Perue fpigraphique du midi de fa 
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L. de Farcy, La grande salle de I"évéché d’Angers. 2. Art Chrée. TRS, pp. 

Harr Ferree, French Cathedrals, Parts XIII, XIV. Arch. Record, VIL 
Nos, 3, 4, 

G, Rohault de Fleury, Note sur Saint-Apollinaire de Ravenne ot les réprises en 
anus-couvre du XVI" sitcle, J. Art Chrét, 1808, pp, 198-201. 

FP. Geiges, Unser lieben Frauen Milnster zu Fretburg im Breisgau. Freiburg, 
1807. 8 pls, 

L. Giorgi, Appunti intorno ad alcuni manoseritt! del Liber Pontificaliz, Arch. 
Stor, Pate, 1887, pp. 247-312. 

E. Goethals, Lo Mont Saint-Michel, 385 pp. with 12 pls. Diruseels, L807, Avo, 

W. H. Goodyear, The Problem of the Leaning Tower of Pisa. Arch. Stecord, 


ae 


VIL, 3, pp. 257-204. 

H. Graeven, Die Vorlage des Utrechtpsalters, Rep. A. 1808, pp. 28-25, 

HB Grisar, Note archeologiche sulla mostra d' arte sacra anticn a Orvieto. 
NM. Bull, Arch, Crist. 107, pp. i-i4. 

— Una imitazione dell’ Aposteleion di Costantinopali a Roma nel VI secolo. 
Cinta Cottolied, 807, Vol, 2, pp. 267-479. 

— Il muro atreliano di Roma e le eroci bizantine sulle porte. Cioilta Cat- 
falien, LSOT, Vol. 3, pp, 201-900. 

— Sulnte Marie in Cosmedin. Ft. Art Chrét. 1808, pp. 181-197, 
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H. A. Grueber and L. A. Lawrence, The Baleombe Find. Vim. Chron, 1808, 
PPB Th: ple i-v, [Early English and Scottish coina from Edward | te 
Richart U, found at Baleombe, Sussex, and now in the Bettiah Museum, 
Description and commentary, | 

P. Groeber, Die Kirchen eu Maria-Feicht und am Ulrichzberza in Kiirnten. 
Mitth. Ceatral-Conma, 1898, pp. 107-108, 

A, Haselof, Elne thiiringiseh-stichaieche Malerachole dea 13 Jabrh. Studien 
zur dent, Annatges. t) Heft, 1807, 

F. Hermanin, Alowni averl della collezione del conte Stroganoff a Roma, 
i Arte, 1808, pp. 1-11, 

C. H. B. Ivennell, The Cathedral Chureh of Norwich, A Description of ite 
Fabric and a Brief History of the Episecpal See, London, 1808, George 
Bell & Sons, 12m. 

E. Kalinka and J. Strzygowski, Die Cathedrale yon Herakleia, Jahreshefte d@, 
Oestery. sreh. That. 1, 1808, Beihlate, pp. d-28; 11 figs, 

J. P. Kirsch, Die Acclamationen und Gebete der alteliristlichen Corabechriften, 
Cologne, 1807. TR pp. 8va, 

F. X. Kraus, Chiristliche Archaeologie 18{_-1807, ftep. fA. 1S, pp. 192-150, 

— lieschichte der christlichen Kutist, Bd. ll, THe Konst dus Mittelatters, 
der Renniasance und der Neugelt. Erste Abthellung: Mittelalter, Herd- 
éMsche Verlagshandlung, Freiburg im Brelegan, 1897. xii, 512 pp, 8a, 

— Dante, Sein Leben oui sein Werk, sein Verhiltniss zur Kunet tnd Politik. 
Berlin, 1807, G. Groteache Verlagsbuchhandlung. 

Kurth, Die Mosaiklnschriften yon Salonlk, Athen, Wirth. AXII, 1807, pp. 463- 
472. 

E, Lambin, La Flore dee grandes Cathédrales de France, Paris, 1807. 

— Le Statunire des grandes Catheédrales de France, Paris, 1897, E, Levy. 

5S. P. Lambros, Kardhoyor rar ¢p TY card riy “Apdpor para vat ‘Ayias cw8leur, 
‘Everqpls rod Weapsaccoel, TSS, pp. 1ap-244. 

A. G. Langdon, Soulptured Norman Tyinpona tn Cornwall, Hteliquery and 
Illustrate élrrhueologiat, 1208, Pp Tf yb flea, 

0. Marucchi, Una nuova seena ile simbolismo sepolerale criatinnn, NV, Auf. 
Arch, Crist, 1897, pp. LOg-114. 

F. Martin-Sabon, Catalogue des Photographios archéclogiques faitea dans lex 
villes, bourgs et Villages de Mile de Frunee et dans les Provinces de 
HMicardie, Normandie, Eretagne, Touraine, apres les Thonuments, égiises, 
thiteaux, fermos, Maisons, riines, ete. Paris, IEVT, Giraudon. 146 Pp. 
BY¥ih, 

O. Mitius, Jonas auf den Denkmitlern des Christlichen Alterthuma. Ficker's 
direh, Sti. 2. chy. Abt, a. Mittclolter, 1407, Heit 4, 

V. Mortel. La wesure ¢t les Proportions des colonnes antiqies d'apréa qtbeleyes 
complintions et commentulees Milériciunm oa XI aldcle, _fyhd, Feole 
Chartes, 1808, pp, lT2, 


E. Mintz, L'ancienne basilique de St, Paul-hors-lewmurs. 2. Art Chrét. 1808, 
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J. L. Myres, Byzantine Jewellery in Cyprus, Keliquary and fustrated Arch- 
aenugint, 1808, pp. 1-112; 6 fies 

P. Orsi, Chicse byzantine del territorio dil Siracusa. Byz. Z. 1808, pp, 1-28, 

I. M@ Palmarini, Barisano ila Trani e¢ Je sue porte in bronto, £! Arte, 180s, 
rp. Los, 

J. P. Richter, Quellensehriften der byzantiniehen Kunsteeschichte. A Lae W. 
Texte ther die Kirchen, Kloster, Paliiste, Stantagebiude und anderen Bau- 
ten vou Konstantinopel, Vienna, 187, Graeser, iii, 438 Pp. 

P. Saccardo, Les mosalques de Saint Mare i Venise. Venire, 1897, 

F. Savio, Di aletunt chiese dj Milano anterior] a 8. Ambrogio. N. Budi. d. Arch, 
Crist. 1897, pp. 163-178. 

F. Schneider. Mittelalierliche Goldfiteln. Kin Fund aus dem Boden ron Mainz, 
Jt. revs. Ainate IS07, pp, 170-184, 

G. Schon, Mosalkinschriften aus Cilli, Jakvewherte d, Oesterr, Arch. Feet. I, 
IHOR, Beihlatt, pp. 20-30; fis, 

G. Schonermark, Besvlireibende Darstellung der jilteren Bau- und Kunstdenk- 
thiler des Fitretenthumea Schaunbarg-Lippe. Im Auttrage der fitratl, 
Hofkammer bearbeltet. vii, L446 pp., with 6 plates and 278 text illustra. 
tons, Berlin, 1807, W. Ernst & Sohn. to, 

J. 0. Scott, Blakeney Church Chancel. Heliquary and Jitwatrated Archavaly- 
gist, L308, pp. 120-125; fig. 

— Stained Glass Window in Newington Church, FReliguery and Illustrated 
Archaentogivt, TAUB, pp, 118: photograph. 

F. Sesselberg, Die skandinavische Baukunat der ersten nortiseh-christlichen 
Jahrhunderte, in anusgewihiten Belspielen bildlich vorgefiihrt. Fol,, with 26 
plates, Nebst Texthid.: Die frtih-miltwlalterliche Kunst der Bertianisehen 
Vilker, Unter besonderer Boriticksiohticong der skindinnvischen Baukunat 
it ethnologisch-anthropologischer Begriindung dargeatelit. Berlin, 1897, 
E. Wasmuth. ii, 140 pp. Folin, 

Stiickelberg, Les titres de Theoderic, A. Ital. Nw. XT, 1St6, pp. O36. 

G. Stublfauth, Die Engel in altehristlicher Kunst, Pickers arch, Stud, 2 Chr. 
slit. w. Mittelatter, 1807, Heft 8. 

W. D. Sweeting, The Cathedral Church of Peterborough, .A Description of its 
Fabric and a Brief History of tte See. London, 1998, George Bell & Sona. 
Limes, 

D. Tumiatri, La chiesa dei Santi Abbondlo ed Abbondanzio in Rignano Fla- 
minke presso oma. 2 Arte, 1808, pp, 12-14, 

0. Wulff, Die Sieben Wunder yon Byzanz und die Apostelkirche nach Konstan- 
tinos Rhodios. Bys. 2. 1608, pp. 816-991 + 2 enta, 


John Belcher and M. E. Macartney, Later Renaissance Architecture in England ; 
a Series of Examples of Domestic Buildings Erected Subsequent to the 
Elizabetiuin Period. To be Completed in Six Parts, Each containing 26 
Mates, Folio, Parts Tand Tl now ready. 45 for the set. 
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Luca Beltrami, L* arte negli orredi sacri della Lombinlia eon note atoriehe © 

descrittive, Milan, 1807, Hoepli, Of pp., with 80 helintype plates. Folio. 

Soncing, La Torre Sportesca, Santa Maria delle Grazie e Torre Mallayi- 

oli, KRiconiidi storia e d' arte, Milan, 1RD8, 56 pp, with tH plates, Sys. 

Bernhard Berenson, ‘he Central [talian Painters of the Renaissance. London 
aud New York, 1897. 210 pp. Syo, 

G. de Blasiis, La chiesa ¢ ln Badia di & Pietro ad Aram, ‘Arch, Stor, Nap. 
1805, pp. 211-250, 


Reginald Blomfield, A History of Renaissance Architecture in England, a.n, 
1hsOU—-]S, With 150 Tlustrations from Trawings by the Author, and 1 
Plates from Photographs and Old Prints smd Drawings, London, 1808, 2 
vols. Imperial Bvo. Ola, met, 

W. Bode, Rembrandt. Beschreibendes Verzeichniss seiner Gemilde in den 
heliographischen Nachhbildungen, Geschichte seines Lebena und seiner 
Kunst, Unter Mitwirkune von C. Hofstede de Groot. I Bd, Paris, 
1806, Ch. Sedelmeyer. 181 pp.; 77 plates. Folio. 


G. Carotti, Gli affreschi dell’ Oratorto dell" anteo Collegio fondato del cardinale 
Brands Castigiioni in Pavia, Arch, Stor, d,-Art. 1807, pp, 249-275, 

Lionel Cust, Albrecht Diirer, A Study of His Life and Work, with many 
iuatritiona. London, 1817, Seeley & Co. Royal Bvo. 23.00, 

Berthold Daun, Adam Kraft uni die Kiinstler seiner Zeit, Berlin, 1807, W. 
Hertz, 140 pp., with 58 fllnstrations. vo, 


Carlo Decio, Sopra doe rarinsime medagiie mediche milanesi. #. Stet. Num. 
TSS, pp. 125 ff. 


L. Dimier, Benvenuto Cellini 4 la cour de Fronee, Jf, Arei, XXXII, 18hs, 
pp. 241-276. 

C. Drury and E. Fortman, Malolica. A Historical Treatise on the Glazed and 
Bnamellod Earthenwares of Italy, etc., with plates, marks, ete. Oxford 
University Press, American Branch, New York, 1807. $12.0. 

G. Ebe, Die Schmuckformen der Monumentalbauten aus allen Stilepochen seit 
(ler griechischen Antike, VII ‘Theil, 2, klassische Barockperiode, 11 Pp. ; 
Ly tlustrations. VUE Theil, Rokoko und Klassizismus, pp. vill, 104-00 - 
134 flustrations. Berlin, 1897-1808. W.& 8. Loowenthal. dt. 

Francesco Erle « Enrico Stevenson, Gli affreseli del Pinturiechio nell’ Appar 
tlatiento Borgia del Palazzo Apostalico Vaticano, Rome, 1897, Danes. 


A. Flangieri de Candida. Due bronzi di Giovan Bologon. nel Museo Nazionale di 
Napoli, Naples, 17, 





P. Flat, Une troisiéme Viirge au Rocher. Fer. Art Anc, ct Maid, 1, No. 0 
(1807), 

Gerspach, Une adoration des trois mages, FR. Art Chrét. 1808, pp. 20-25. 

— Fresques récemments découvertes | Florence, Orvieto et Montefnacone ; je 
Helloyage (les anciennis freaques. A. Art Chrét, 188, pp. 200-217. 


P. Grueber, Die Wandbilder dex heil. Cliristoph li Kirton, ita. Cheietrai- 
Conmni, THOR, pip, 1B-T, 
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Gustav Gruyer, Lvart ferrarais A I'époque des Princes d'Este, Paris, 1897, Li- 
brairie Plon, 

A. Euhot de EKersers, La nunmismatique moderne, Mélanges et documents ; 
chronique, J. Nem. 1608, pp. L164. 

P. Kristeller, Early Florentine Wooleut With an annotated list of Floren- 
tine Hustrated books. London, 1807, Kegan Paul, ‘Trench, Trilbner & Co. 
4to. 

FE. Lanciani, 1! patrimonio detla famiglia Colonna al tempo di Martino V (1417- 
Hol). rel. Stor, Pate. 1397. pp. 300-450, 

Eonrad Lange, Peter Flitner, ein Bahnbrecher der deutschen Renalssance. 
Auf Grund newer Endeckungen geschildert. Berlin, 1897, Grote, x, 18) 
pp. with 12 pl. and 47 ents. Folio, : 

E. Lechner, Grabienkmale in der Pfarrkirche zu Breitenwang (Tyrol), _Afitth, 
Central-Comm. Lats, pp. 2-5, 

— ur Baugeschichte der Stanislaus-Capelle im Dome zu Olmiiz, With. 
Central-Conim. 1808, pp. 1-01. 

Leprieur, Ou the Frome of the Diptyeh of Melon by Jean Fouquet. #, See. 
Ant. Fr. 1807, pp. 310-316. 

C. Léeser, Paolo Ucvello. Rep. ff AL 1808, pp, RM. 

G. Ludwig, Vittore Carpacelo, La Scuola degli Albanesi in Venezia. Arch. 
Stor. @. Art. 1897, pp. 405-431. . 

F. Malagurri, La Zecca di Bologna. &. Jol, Nim, 1898, pp. 75-100, 

Alfredo Melani, Palladio and his Work. Arch. Heeord, VU, 3, pp. 241-254, 
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vill, 10 pp..with ple, to, 
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pr. l-H. 
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F. Novati, Seoperte artistiche, Argo nel Castello Sforzeseo di Milano, A pro- 
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rivm, 1808, pp, 154-100. 
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iv. 1808, pp. L1e-116. 

Claude Phillips, The Earlier Work of Titian, Portfolio monograph, No, i, 
London, 1808, 

— The Later Work of ‘Titian, Portfollo monograph, No. 84, London, 1408, 

C. Ponsonailhe. Les Saints par les Grands Maitres, Hagiographie et leone 
graphie dest Saints de chaque jour, Towra, 1A07, 416 Pp. with 147 ents: 
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E, Rocchi. Baccio Pontelll & la Koeea d’ Ostia, £" rte, 1808, pp. 27-31. 

D. Sant’ Ambrogio, Un importante sarcofazo in Milano dello acultore Maren 
d° Agrate. fT Politecuico, January, LSS, 

R. A. M. Stevenson. Peter Paul Rubens, Portfolio Monograph, No. 34, Lon. 
Hon, Leta, 

J. Strzygowski, Das Werden dea Barock bei Raphael i. Corregglo, mit einem 
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I. B. Supino, Beato Angelico, Florence, 1807, Fratelll Alinari. 200 Pp. Bvro, 

—— Keato Angelieo, ‘Traduit de litalien par J, de Crozala, Fisehbacher, 188, 
irr. m8 avec 15 heéliogray. et 73 photozr, 1 fr. 

H. Thode. Manteecna, Leipzig, 1807, Velhagen ond Klasing, 

A. Venfuri, Disegnl del Pinturricehio per |" appartamento Borgia in Vaticano, 
i" Arte, 
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lichen Komédie, Leipale, 1897, Breitkopf & Hiirtel, Bp. vill, 170, with 
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H. D. Westlake, (n the Authentic Portraiture of &, Francig of Asaial. London, 
ist. Sl pp., with pls, 4to, 

G. C. Williamson, lortralt Miniatures from the Time of Holbein, Wt, to that 
of Sir William Hosa, 18Ab, London, 1807. 190 Dp. §ro. 
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NINETEENTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE COUN- 
CIL OF THE ARCHAEOLOGICAL INSTITUTE 
OF AMERICA 


Yo the Members of the Inetitute : 


The organization of the Council of the Institute was mate- 
rially modified by action taken at the annual meeting held on 
May 8, 1897. The occasion and purpose of the changes then 
alopted are stated in the Eighteenth Report of the Council. 
Even a single year’s experience shows that this reorganization 
was wisely effected. The Affiliated Societies of the Institute 
and the Schools of Classical Studies at Athens and Rome have 
been brought into more active relation with the government 
of the Institute, without diminishing the independence of their 
control of their own special intereats; the constitution of the 
Council has been made more stable, with the assured result 
that its members will hereafter be better acquainted with the 
traditions of its administration and more likely to maintain a 
settled policy; important interests are now cared for by special 
representatives in the Council; and the conduct of the business 
of the Institute proves to have been in no way impeded by the 
increase in the membership of the Council from twenty-two in 
1s6 to forty-one in 1808, 

The present report covers the period from September 1, 
is7, to August 31,1898. The annual meeting of the Coun- 
cil was held in New York on May 14, 1898. The Managing 
Committees of the Schools of Classical Studies at Athens and 
Rome met in the same city on the two preceding days. By the 
kindness of the President and Board of Trustees of Columbia 
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, University, all these meetings were held in the commodious 
rooms of its Department of Architecture, and the officers of the 
Institute and of the Schools desire to express their grateful 
acknowledgment of this courtesy. 

The attendance at the annual meeting of the Council was 
large, and its members’ manifested strong interest in ita busi- 
ness. The discussions, though harmonious, were vigorous; and 
the questions debated were considered, with obvious advantage, 
from many different points of view. Councillors were present 
from ten States of the Union. This meeting was attended also 
by members of the Managing Committees of the Schools at 
Athens and Rome, who were invited to sit with the Council 
and to participate, without vote, in its discussions. Reports 
were made orally by some of the Presidents of the Afiiliated 
Societies, or by their representatives, on the work of the Scie- 
ties during the preceding year, and constituted a pleasant and 
instructive feature of this meeting. Local conditions vary, and 
questions of policy are viewed differently in different parts of 
the country; it is of obvious advantage that the Council as a 
body should be made acquainted with the opinions that prevail 

| in all the Societies. 
| The increase in the numbers of the Council made it Necessary 
to provide at the time of its reorganization for the Appointment 
of an Executive Committee. This Committee consists of the 
President of the Institute and of four other members who act 
as his advisers in conducting the business of the Institute when 
the Council is not in session, and assist him in preparing the 
programme of business to be brought forward at the nme) 
mecting. The Executive Committee consisted in 189798, he- 
sides the President, of Mr, Charles L.. Hutchinson of Chicago, 
Mr. James Loeb of New York, Dr. William Pepper of Phila- 
delphia, and Professor Thomas D. Seymour of New Haven, 
and the President desires to make acknowledoment of the as- 
sistance that he has received from these gentlemen and of their 


readiness at all times to consider questions relating to the 
interests of the Institute. 
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The Council announces with pleasure the establishment of a 
Society at New Haven with thirty-eight members. The offi- 
cers of the New Haven Society are President Timothy Dwight, 
President; Professor Simeon E. Baldwin and Professor B. 
Perrin, Vice-Presidents; and Professor Horatio M. Reynolds, 
Secretary and Treasurer, 

The Council has elected as Honorary Members of the In- 
stitute Professor Perey Gardner, M.A., Litt.D., F.S.A., Pro- 
fessor of Classical Archaeology and Art in the University of 
Oxford, and Professor R. C. Jebb, Litt.D. Ph.D., LL.D.., 
D.C.L., Regius Professor of Greek and Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, M.P. for the University, and President of 
the Society for the Promotion of Hellenic Studies. 


The following report was laid before the Council at the annual 
meeting held in 1898, in behalf of the editors of the Journal of 
the Institute, by the Editor-in-Chief, Professor John H. Wright ; 


Since the last meeting of the Council, the constitution and work of the 
Editorial Board have been placed opon a more satisfactory basis, The 
Board is now made up of representatives of the two Schools as Associate 
Editors, — Professor J. R. Wheeler and Professor Marquand,—with Pro- 
fessor Fowler, elected by the Council, as third Assoviate Editor; the Presi- 
dent of the Institute, and the Chairmen of the Managing Committees of 
the two Schools, as Honorary Editors: and an Editor-in-Chief, 

The importance of the department of archaeological news, disctissions, and 
bibliography has been recognized by the editors, and at the request of the 
Editorial Board the Council invited Professor Fowler to take charge of this 
department. In his work he receives the valued aid of Miss Mary H. Buck- 
ingham, for Classienl Archaeology; Professor J. C. Egbert, Jr., for Roman 
Epigraphy; Professor E. T. Merrill, for Roman Archaeology; Professor J. M. 
Paton, for Classical Archaeology; Mr. G. N. Oleott, for Numismatics: Dr, 
G. A. Reisner, for Oriental and Egyptian Arvhaeolagy; and Professor H. W. 
Smyth, for Greek Epigraphy. 

The large list of exchanges of the Journal, which is constantly increasing, 
has greatly facilitated the work of this department. The Editors believe 
that the several unique features of this part of the Journal,—the classified 
bibliography of current archaeological literature, the carefull y digested sum- 
tiaries of important archaeological discussions and miscellaneous notes of 
news and discoveries, all prepared by specialists in their several fields, — 
will give the Journal 4 significant place among the archaeological publica- 
tions of the time. 
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Tn accordance with the purpose of the Board, as expressed in the first 
Editorial Aunouncement, to give American Archaeology greater prominence 
im the future, the Editors unite in recommending the election of Professor 
Henry W. Haynes as Assoviate Editor for American Archaeology. 

The publishers of the Journal in New York are the Macmillan Company, 
but the periodical—for postal purposes —is published also pt Norwood, 
Mass., where it is printed. ‘The list of subscribers, of members of the Insti- 
tute, and other persons entitled to receive the Journal is in charge of the 
Secretary of the Institute, 

The problem of the proper separation of the scientific contents of the 
Journal from matter of merely local or temporary interest has offered diffi- 
culties to the Editers, By the relegation to A ppendixes, — with a paging of 
their own, in the form of Bulletins, —of all lists of nimes, financial state- 
ments, regulations, and similar material, and by the reservation of the pages 
of the Journal proper for scientific papers, and for reports relating to the 
scientific activity and aims of the Institute and the two Schools of Classical 
Studies, it is believed the problem has beon solved, at least in large part. 

The expense of publishing a periodical of the scope and nature of the 
Journal is of necessity great. Not only are the illustrations of all sorts 
that must appear in it,— plates, cuts, facsimiles, etc.,—in themselves costly, 
but the various papers to be printed are commonly of so recondite and 
complex a character as to demand skilful compositors and to tax the typo- 
graphical resources of the best equipped establishment, and these require= 
ments involve large expenditure. Little return ean he expected from an 
increased subseription list or through advertisements. A large item of 
expense, Which will be much reduced hereniter, has been that for postage. 
The postal authorities for o long time were reluctant to grant the Journal 
the postal privileges usually granted to periodicals, but at last an arrange 
nent was perfected,—by a transfer of the nominal place of publication from 
New York to Norwood,—by which these privileges were secured, 

The Editors beg leave finall ¥; a5 a part of their report, to refer the Coun- 
cil to the five numbers of the Journal that have already been issued. 





The present number completes the second volume of the 
Journal, for the calendar year 1598. For reasons stated in 
the last report of the Council, the publication of the first vol- 
ume was of necessity long delayed; but the determined energy 
of the Editor-in-Chief and of the Associate Editors has over- 
come the most stubbarn difficulties, and the first number of the 
third volume of the Journal, for 1899, will he published imme- 
diately and the following numbers at the appointed times. The 
patient persistence of the Editors in dealing with many perplex- 
mg questions has been equalled only by their high conception 
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of what such a publication should be and by their skill in achiev- 
ing their ideal. ‘The Journal has been warmly welcomed both 
in this country and in Europe, and has already taken its place 
as a scientific publication of high character. The Institute has 
thus secured an honorable and satisfactory means for the regular 
issue of all its publications, except those of unusual size and cost. 

The expense of publishing the Journal is heavy, for reasons 
stated in the report submitted by the Editors; but it will 
probably be possible to reduce somewhat the cost of subsequent 
volumes. The Journal is supported by subscriptions, by an 
annual contribution of eight hundred dollars from each of the 
Schools of Classical Studies, and by a yearly appropriation 
made by the Council. The Secretary of the Institute, Dr. 
Clarence H. Young, reported to the Council at its last meet- 
ing that the number of subseribers was then two hundred and 
fifty-seven. 

The Journal of the Institute, which has now completed two 
volumes, by an arrangement made between the Couneil and the 
American Journal of Archaeology, Firat Series, replaced and 
succeeded that Journal, and received its copyright, subscription 
list, and exchanges. The Council had made an annual econtri- 
bution to the support of the American Journal of Archaeolagy, 
First Series, from its foundation, and received and published 
annually the report of its business manager. His final report 
for the eleventh volume is here added, for purposes of record. 


To the Council of the Archaeological Institute of America: 


Srrs,— | beg to submit the following statement of accounts of the Ameri 
can Journal of Archasology, First Series, for 189, 


Recei 
From Institute: a 


Appropriation . . . - «+ « 1600.00 

Cretan Expedition Plates ~ i « » 468.00 

Chicago Vase drawing . . . . . 1000 $2078.00 
From Subscriptions «we ee ew ww | 
Sale of Rack Numbers . 4 1 6 8 © 8 # © 108.07 
Miscellaneous . 2 8 8 ee ee 15.19 


23104.50 
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Expenses 
Printing WolkKT 2. 4 6 2b ee kee GRRE 
Index: Acononk fois 8S Se KM elise Le & Og.74 
Plates (including Cretan) . . - «1 «1 6 + 6 | THOah 
Postage «6 eee 8 ee eee ee | TO 
OHfice and Miscellaneous Expensea . . . . . Gof75 
mos29,08 
This leaves a deficit of 8134.53. 
Respectfully submitted, 
May 14, 1898. ArtLaAN Manguvann, Business Manager. 


The Secretary of the Institute made a report at the meeting 
of 1895 on the former publications of the Institute and of the 
Sehool at Athens, now stored at the Norwood Press. The re- 
port states in detail the number of each of the publications now 
in stock, and the value of each set estimated on the basis of 
the advertised price of each publication. The estimated value 
of the total stock, as reported, was $7536.25. 


The Council herewith submits the reports for 1807-98 of 
the Chairmen of the Managing Committees of the Schools at 
Athens and Rome, with the reports made to these commit- 
tees for the same year by the Directors of the Schools. The 
reports mate to the Managing Committees by the Professors 
and Lecturers in the Schools, which have sometimes been pub- 
lished separately, are now combined with those of the Chair- 
men and Directors, in order to avoid repetition of statement. 
The reports submitted give a full and satisfactory account of 
the activity of each School both in this country and abroad, 

Fellowships were first established in these Schools in 1885-06, 
two in Greek Archaeology at the School at Athens, and two 
in Roman Archaeology and one in Christian Archaeology at 
the School in Rome. The first four have each an annual yalue 
of six hundred dollars; the fellowship in Christian Archaeology, 
of five hundred dollars. 

These fellowships are administered with wisdom and Cure, 
and sufficient time has elapsed since they were established to 
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make it possible to judge whether the Institute and Schools are 
justified in this annual outlay of twenty-nine hundred dollars. 

All Bachelors of Arts of universities and colleges in the 
United States are eligible to these fellowships, and other 
American students are admitted to candidacy, if they possess 
equal attainments. The object of this liberal provision is to 
secure the greatest possible number of worthy applicants. 
The fellowships are awarded after competitive examination. 
The examinations are conducted by standing committees, 
which make widely Known each year the conditions under 
which the fellowships are awarded, and conduct the ex- 
aminations with skill and success. The examinations are 
searching, as the papers give evidence. (See Appendix, pp. 
101-114.) The holders of these fellowships are enrolled as 
regular members of the School to which they are attached, and 
are required to pursue their studies under the supervision of 
its Director during the full school year of ten months. In 
addition to his general studies, each holder of a fellowship is 
required to prosecute a definite subject of special research, and 
to present a paper embodying the results of his investigation. 
The holders of the fellowships may be candidates for reap- 
pointment. 

The beneficial results of the establishment of the fellow- 
ships are already apparent. In order to pass the examinations 
successfully, candidates must have an exact and thorough 
knowledge of the elements of archaeology. The fellows, there- 
fore, do not enter upon their work at the School as beginners, 
but are already possessed of a knowledge of at least the tirst 
principles of their subject; and since the requirements they 
must meet as students are rigorous and exacting, the standard 
both of acquirement and of study at the School has been raised 
for all students. Again, the desire of students to be candidates 
for these fellowships when they leave the universities has created 
the demand for instruction in the elements of classical archae- 
ology at home, and some colleges are endeavoring to meet 
this demand, This is a fact of capital importance: the estab- 
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lishment of the fellowships has directly promoted the study 
of an important subject that has been neglected in American 
colleges. 

The Couneil, therefore, has received with special satisfaction 
the announcement by the Chairman of the Managing Commit- 
tee of the School at Athens of the foundation of the Agnes 
Hoppin Memorial Fellowship at that School, with a yearly in- 
edme of one thonsand dollars, (See p. 481.) The generous 
founders of this fellowship are all intimately acquainted with 
the conditions of life and work in the School at Athens from 
personal observation; one of them, Dr. Hoppin, has been a 
student and lecturer at the School, was one of those who con- 
ducted the excavations at the Argive Heraeum in 1892-95, and 
will have an important part in publishing the results of these 
excavations, The choice of this particular form of beneficence 
is, therefore, an intelligent expression of approval of the course 
of the Institute and Schools in establishing fellowships for the 
benefit of students. 

At the annual meeting of the Council held in 1897, a com- 
mittee consisting of Professor John H. Wright and the Presi- 
dent of the Institute was appointed to confer with the committee 
in charge of the projected American School of Oriental Study 
and Research in Palestine. The conference was held and the 
two committees adopted a report, with recommendations, to be 
made to the Council at its annual meeting in 1898, A letter 
addressed to the President of the Institute by Professor J. H. 
Thayer, the Chairman of the Committee in charge of the School 
in Palestine, was at that time read to the committee as follows: 


fam sorry to find that it will not be convenient for me to attend as your 
guest the meeting of the Council of the Institute which is to be held in 
New York next Saturday, and to express there, os the scoredited representa- 
tive of the Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis, that Society's hearty 
consent to the proposal to place the projected “School for Oriental Study 
and Research” in a relation to the Institute similar to that now held by 
the Sehools at Athens and Rome. 

Were I present, I ahould beg leave to urgé the claims of the new School 
upon the interest and assistance of the Inatitute for Tiny reasons. A few 
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suggestions of the kind | will take the liberty here to set down, leaving it to 
your Kindness and discretion to communicate them to the Council should 
opportunity offer. 

The chief of these suggestions lie wrapped up in the fact that the land of 
Palestine is not only the birthplace of the religion which has mainly moulded 
modern thought and life, but—as the ancient thoroughfare between the 
East and the West —was for centuries the meeting-place of two distinct 
types of civilization. There Greece and Assyria confronted one auother. 
We smile at the ancient Jewish conceit which held the wisdom and even 
the cultus of Greece to be borrowed from Moses. But such facts as have 
been arrayed by Dieterich in his Netyia and Gunkel in his Schapfung wn 
Chaos (to name only two of the recent publications) pique curiosity, and 
start the suggestion whether there were not broader relations between the 
ancient peoples than it has been the fashion to assume; and whether Fales- 
tine, as an intermediary between Eastern and Western thought, may not 
help —when its buried secrets have been brought to light—to codrdinate 
facts which now seem to be antagonistic. 

But apart from all recondite problems, such discoveries ss the Mesha 
stele, the Temple tablet, the Tell-el-Heay cuneiform tablet, not to mention 
the Letters from Palestine among the Tell-Amarna tablets, are epecimens of 
the contributions to history and linguistics which it is not over-sanguine to 
anticipate, Competent judges look for much light upon the Graeco-Roman 
piriod from excavation in such localities as Jericho and Samaria. The 
Biblical history and literature are comming to be studied like those of other 
ancient nations; viz. in relation to their development andl environment. 
The careful examination of local conditions is consequently assuming new 
importance for every one interested in the Sacred texte. 

Further: a museum is already acknowledged to be as serviceable in the 
study of the life and achievements of the Semitic peoples as in the case of 
the Greek, Latin, or German. The coins, inzeriptions, vases, architectural 
and other monuments, the geological specimens and fauna and flora, which 
constitute the equipment of such a museum, are mainly as yet to be gathered 
by the explorer and the excavator. | 

The European nations have already begun to recognize the importance 
of such researches as the projected School is designed to stimulate and con- 
- duct. The“ Palestine Exploration Fund” of England has been engaged for 
nearly a generation in prosecuting them; and its published “Quarterly 
Statements” run back to 1860. For twenty years, too (since 1578), the 
German Palcestinaverein has issued a similar publication. Stimulated by 
the extraordinary results of the Babylonian expedition of the University of 
Pennsylvania (as those results have been set forth by Dr. Peters and espe- 
cially by Professor Hilprecht), and also by the French excavations at Tello, 
a voluntary association (the * Deutsche Orient-Gesellschaft") has been 
recently formed by the scholars of Germany, and on ita behalf two explorers 
have been making preliminary investigations in Mesopotamia and Babylonia 
since last December. Just such a School as we are planning has already 
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been established by French Dominicans at Jerusalem. It is designed to be 
especially a training-place for Professors; and its Rerve biiligue, published 
quarterly at Paris, is already in its seventh year and commands the attention 
of the scholarly world. 

The English explorations (for the resumption of which at Gath, one of 
the five royal cities of the Philistines, a permit has just been issued by the 
Porte) will not only afford our students gratuitous oppartunities of witness- 
ing operations in the field, but furnish problems for study in many lines; 
while the Dominican School, which is said to be hospitable to scholars of a 
different faith, may be expected to contribute something by way of incentive 
aud fellowship to our establishment. 

It is hardly necessary to recall the fact that in former days America took 
an advanced place in Palestinian research. Lieutenant Lynch‘s “ Narrative" 
of the Expedition fitted out by our government more than half a century 
age to explore the Jordan and the Dead Sea is still of interest; while the 
“Researches” of Edward Robinson and Eli Smith, the record of 4 manners 
and costoms” by Thomson and Hackett, the description of antiquities and 
scenery by Merrill, and more recently the book of Post on the flora, linve 
wou fame for their authors and bean helpful to students the world over. 
Ought the present to be content with past laurels! 

Moreover, as Americans we possess certain peculiar advantages for the 
contemplated work. Sons of our missionaries, who possess a vernacular 
knowledge of Arabic and of the people and anges of the country, to which 
knowledge a training in American colleges has been added, can, it is be- 
lieved, be easily enlisted in the service of the School. The intelligence and 
efficiency of such helpers are exemplified by Dr. Bliss, the official explorer to 
the English + Palestine Fund." Moreover, the services of scholarly mission- 
aries themselyes— known and respected now throughout the country more 
than ever by reason of their recent relief work—can be had on vacation 
tours of exploration at a merely nominal cost. 

The present time, too, is opportune for earrying our schemes into effect, 


owing to the recent reappointment as cousul at Jerusalem of Dr. Selah Mer- 
rill, who, 08 a specialist in archaeology and a member both of the Society 
of Hibliesl Literature and of the American Oriental Society, will gladly 
pluce his official influence at the services of the School. Professor Hilprecht, 
too, who has taken a keen interest in the Project from the first, is confident 
that: as one of the curators of the Museum at Constantinople he can further 
its desipns. 

The School can hardly prudently be set in motion, even in a very modest 
way, Without an assured annual income of twenty-five hundred dollars. 
Nearly one-half that amount has already been secured, mainly by pledges of 
ont hondred dollars a year for five years from the leading Divinity Schools 
of the country. It is hoped that the treasury of the Institute will enable it 
to supplement these pledyes, 

The widespread aud growing interest of the friends of the Bible in what- 
ever elucidates that Book guarantees a sympathetic response to the School's 
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appeal for support as soon as by achievement it shall have demonstrated tis 
right to be. Will not a subsidy from the Institute that shall insure this 
result raise wp friends for the Institute itself in circles it would not other- 
wise be likely to reach, and so prove in the end to be a profitable investment? 
An explorer and orchaeologist of distinction remarks in a letter to me: 
“7 had almost made up my mind that [ eould not afford to be a member of 
the Archaeological Institute at ten dollars a year; but if the Institute is to 
take this School, I shall at once pay up my dues.” 


This letter and the recommendations of the committee pro- 
yoked a spirited discussion in which many members of the 
committee showed hearty personal interest in the establishment 
of the School in Palestine. The Council, by unanimous vote, 
then expressed its approval of the proposals of the joint com- 
mittee 3 anbieseixad the Executive Committee of the Council to 
effect the union of the proposed School with the Institute upon 
conditions similar to those under which the Schools at Athens 
an Rome are affiliated with the Institute; and agreed, if 
the union should be effected, to guarantee to the School in 
Palestine aid to the amount of tive hundred dollars for the year 
189-1900. The appropriation was made for this year, and 
not for the year immediately following the meeting of the 
Council, because the gentlemen who had proposed the estab- 
lishment of the Sehool did not think it possible to organize it 
in the autumn of 1898. The approval of the purpose and plan 
of the School by the Council was so hearty and general that 
there can be no doubt that it will receive not only an annual 
appropriation for a period of years by vote of the Council, but 
also the individual support of its members. 





The Council considered not only the preceding and other 
means of furthering the study of Oriental archaeology, but also 


the possibility of taking part in the investigation of antiquity 


on the continent of North America. The Government of the 
United States and individoals, however, have displayed such 
activity in making these investigations as to render it difficult 
for the Institute, with its limited means, to enter the field. 
But lively interest was manifested by the members of the 
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Council in this department of archaeology, and the standing 
committee appointed at the annual meeting in 1897, to consider 
the feasibility of the restunption by the Institute of explora- 
tions in America, recommended through its chairman, Professor 
J. R. Wheeler, the election to the Council of a member who 
should distinctly represent the interests of American archaeol- 
ogy. The Council added the President of the Institute to the 
standing committee, and requested the committee to take the 
steps necessary to carry its recommendation into effect. Fur. 
thermore, on the recommendation of the Board of Editors of 
the Journal, the Council unanimous! ¥ invited Professor Henry 
W. Haynes to serve as Associate Editor in charge of the de- 
partment of American archaeolory. The Editors hope that 
the Journal may become more and more the medium of publi- 
cation of the results of investigations, explorations, and exca- 
vations in this attractive field, especially from the point of view 
of the archaeology of art. 


The Executive Committee, at the last annual meeting, sul 
mitted to the Council for its vonsideration a proposal for a 
renewal of the contract with owners of property in the yicin- 
itv of the great inscription at Gortyna in Crete, conferring 
right of excavation. After consideration, on recommendation 
of the Committee, the Council voted that it was not advisuble 
to uccept this proposal. This action was tuken with regret. 
Crete is now undoubtedly one of the most promising fields 
for exploration in the ancient world; but the means of the 
Institute are limited, and the Couneil determined that it wus 
not wise to assume pew obligations until the successful con- 
clusion of the excavation of ancient Corinth had heen assured. 
This is an undertaking that will tax the resources of the 
treasury of the School at Athens to the utmost; but the satis- 
iactory results of the excavations made in the spring of 1808 
(see p. 485) show that this site was wisely chosen, and en- 
courage the Managing Committee of the School to prosecute 
their task with Vigor, 
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The Council has successfully put into effect the plan, an- 
nounced in its last report, by which it provides courses of 
lectures each winter before the Affiliated Societies of the In- 
stitute. Under this arrangement the most of the Societies 
were addressed during the past year by Professor William 
W. Goodwin, Eliot Professor of Greek Literature in Harvard 
University, on Recent Discoveries at Ancient Troy, and on 
Mycenae; by Professor Minton Warren, of the Johns Hopkins 
University, on The Light Thrown by Latin Inscriptions on 
Ancient Life; and by Professor Perey Gardner, Professor of 
Classical Archaeology and Art in the University of Oxford, 
on Greek Coins in Relation to History, The Athenian Aecro- 
polis as a Background to History, Greek and Roman Portraits, 
The Sarcophagi of Sidon, and Archaeology in Relation to 
History. The Council was particularly gratified to weleome 
Professor Gardner as the guest of the Sovieties. He is the 
first foreign scholar to address them by invitation, and he 
inaugurated most happily a feature of the plan devised by 
the Couneil that is likely to become permanent. 

The President of the Institute and the Chairmen of the 
Managing Committees of the Schools at Athens and Rome 
accepted an invitation to attend a Conference of Classical 
Teachers held at the University of Michigan in March, and 
wildressed the Conference on the work and plans of the Insti- 
tute and Schools. 

The income of the Institute from fees of annual members, 
sales of publications, and interest on deposits in 1895-96 was 
S4111.67; im 1896-97, 95291.40; in 1897-98, 7427.24. The in- 
come from fees alone in these years was, respectively, #4060.30, 
Sood, 56042.15. The sums last named are the total receipts 
from fees, less the sums deducted by the treasurers of the Af- 
filiated Societies for loval expenses, which under the Regulations 
must not exceed ten per cent of the sums collected by them. 

The increase in income is due mainly to inerease in the num- 
ber of members paying an annual fee. The Secretary of the 
Institute reported that the members of the Institute, at the 
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time of the publication of the Eighteenth Report of the Coun- 
ell, numbered one hundred and twenty-four Life Members and 
four hundred and ninety Annual Members,—a total of six 
hundred and fourteen. Since that time four Life Members and 
two hundred and fifteen Annual Members had been added, 
making a total increase of two hundred and nineteen members, 
and a total membership of eight hundred and thirty-three, — 
the largest in the history of the Institute. Seven hundred and 
five of these are Annual Members, each paying a yearly fee of 
ten dollars. 

The representatives of the Societies and other Councillors 
present at the meeting expressed their strong belief that a 
vigorous and persistent attempt should be made still further 
to increase the membership of the Institute. Each Society 
now has a standing committee on membership; and the Council 
hopes that during the year 1898-99 renewed efforts will be 
made by the Societies to enlarge their numbers. Such united 
efforts would probably bring the total number of Annual Mem- 
bers of the Institute up to one thousand by the time of the 
next annual meeting of the Council, With the income that 
would then be received from yearly fees, the Institute would 
be enabled to prosecute its work with confidence. 


For the Covunctt, 


JOHN WILLIAMS WHITE, President. 


American School : 
of Classical Studies 
at Athens 


SEVENTEENTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE 
MANAGING COMMITTEE OF THE AMERICAN 
SCHOOL OF CLASSICAL STUDIES AT ATHENS 


Lo the Council of the Archaeological Inatitute of America: 


GENTLEMEN, — I have the honor to submit to you the Report 
for 1897-98 of the Managing Committee of the American School 
of Classical Studies at Athens, and that of the Director, Pro- 
fessor Rufus B. Richardson. 

Since the School exists chiefly for the sake of its students, 
and since their number and proficiency are in a way a test of 
its usefulness and of the advance of the science of classical 
archaeology in our country, we may congratulate ourselves 
that the number of its students during the past year was as 
large as it had ever been (indeed larger than ever hefore, 
except in 1895-96), and that the standard of maturity and 
attainment was higher. Four of the eleven students of the 
School had previously received the degree of Ph.D.; another 
had attended lectures on elassical archaeology, in German uni- 
versities, for six semesters; one other had been at the School 
for three years, and three others had been in residence there 
for one year; one other had gained a fellowship of the School 
by showing her fitness in a difficult examination; and the 
eleventh had been a graduate student at Yale University for 
a year, and had received its Soldiers’ Memorial Fellowship, 
When we compare the equipment of this body of scholars 
with that of the students of the early years of the School, 
we may congratulate ourselves on the advance which has 
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been made. Clearly American students have better oppor- 
tunities than ten years ago to prepare themselves at home 
for archaeological work in Greece. Manifestly, too, the 
guidance needed by them, and the opportunities open to 
them in Athens, are different from those of fifteen, or even 
ten, years ago. For the change which has taken place we 
ean give the praise largely (if not mainly) to our School. 
American students now exceed in number those of any other 
nationality in Greece, and their work— for which but a few 
years ago we were apologetic, because of the elementary char- 
acter of much of it—is in every way honorable, 

Doubtless our School owes its success in great part to the 
favorable disposition toward it of our universities and colleges; 
and this, in turn, is due principally to the close connection 
which has been happily maintained, from the foundation of 
the School, between it and institutions of higher learning 
(especially the “supporting colleges”) at home. 

Professor Henry Drisler, LL.D., of Columbia University, 
after a long and honorable term of service to classical philology 
and to his university, died on November 30, 1897. He had 
been « member of our Managing Committee since 1882. His 
successor in the Jay Professorship of Columbia University, 
Professor Edward Delavan Perry, Ph.D., has been chosen to 
his place as a member of the Committee. 

Smith College has joined in the support of the School at 
Athens, and Professor Henry M. Tyler, M.A., has been elected, 
as its representative, a member of the Managing Committee. 

Miss Ellen F. Mason, of Boston, who has well proved her 
interest in the School and in classical studies generally, has 
been invited to be a member of the Committee. 

Professor Alfred Emerson has been reélected Professor of 
Archaeology of the School at Athens, for the year 1898-(, 
The term of service at Athens of Professor Smyth, of Bryn Mawr 
College, has been postponed, at his desire, until 1809-1900. 

Miss Professor Chapin, of Wellesley College, has consented 
to serve as Lecturer on Greek Literature for the year 1898-99, 
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The Committee takes great pleasure in reporting the estab 
lishment, for three years, of a fellowship in the School by Mrs. 
Courtland Hoppin, Miss Sarah Hoppin, and Dr. J oseph Clark 
Hoppin, with an income of $1000 a year. The incumbent is 
to be appointed in accordance with the conditions which are 
stated in the following circular on the fellowships of the School, 
which has been issued by the Committee on Fellowships : 


Hereafter the examinations for fellowships will be held two mouths 
earlier than in previous years, in order that candidates may he subjected 
to no inconvenient delay in the arrangement of their work for the follow- 
ing year. 

The Managing Committee of the School at Athens will award, in the 
spriug of each year, two fellowships in Classical Archaeology, The awards 
will be made chiefly on the basis of a competitive written examination, 
but other evidence of abillty and attainments on the part of candidates 
will be taken into consideration. The examination is open to Bachelors 
of Arts of any College or University in the United States and to other 
American students of similar attainmenta, These fellowships yield 3600 
each, and will be held for the following Sehool year. Like the other privi- 
leges of the School, these fellowships are open to women as well as to men. 

The examination will be held on Thursday, Friday, and Saturday, of the 
third week in March, at the American School at Athens, at the American 
School in Rome, and in America at any of the universities and colleges 
which are represented on the Managing Committee of either School. The 
Committee will consider applications for examinations at other Plices also. 
The award of the fellowships will be made as soon after the examination aa 
practicable, and notice thereof will be sent to all candidates immediately. 
This notice will in all probability be mailed not later than May 1. The 
Income of these fellowships will be paid in three instalments of #200 each, 
on Angust 15, January 14, and June 1. 

A third fellowship, with an annual income of 81000, to be called tha 
“Agnes Hoppin Memorial Fellowship,” has been established by Mrs. Court- 
land Hoppin, Miss Sarah “Hoppin, and Dr. Joseph Clark Hoppin, available 
for the three years 1598-90, 1899-1000, and 1900-01, This fellowship will 
be awarded, at the discretion of the Committee, to any woman whe, in 
the opinion of the Committee, shall seem from her previous record to be 
worthy of receiving it, without the requirement of an examination. Can- 
didates should present to the Committee evidence of work performed. In 
general, preference will be given to a candidate who has already spent o 
year as a student in the Sehool at Athens, and in particular to a candidate 
who has held one of the fellowships of the School, but no one can hold this 
fellowship for more than one year. 

Fellows of the School are advised to spend the summer preceding their 
year at Athens in study in the museums of Northern Europe. ‘They will be 
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enrolled as regular members of the School, and will pursue their studies 
under the supervision of the Director of the Sehool for the full School year, 
from October 1, to August 1, in Greek lands. With the consent of the 
Director, however, they may reside for any two months of this time at 
the American School of Classical Studies in Rome, under the guidance of the 
Director of that School; and with the consent of the Director and of the 
Chairman of the Managing Committee they may pursue special studies else 
where than in Greek lands during the months of June and July, provided 
such studies are supplementary to work already begun in Athens. Twice in 
the year, namely on February 1 and June 1, each Fellow will make report 
to the Chairman of the Committee on Fellowships concerning the use which 
he has made of his time. After the completion of the year, each Fellow will 
furthermore present to the Managing Committee a thesis embodying some 
Luportant part of his year’s work, 

Fellows are subject to no fee for tuition. The men who are holders of 
fellowships will be allowed to occupy furnished rooms in the School on 
Payment each of #20 per annum. 

Each candidate for one of the two first-mentioned fellowships must 
announce his intention to offer himself for examination. ‘This announce 
ment inust be im the hands of the Chairman of the Committee on Fel- 
lowships, Professor Benjamin I. Wheeler, Ithaca, N.Y., not later than 
February 1, Its receipt will be acknowledged, and the candidate will re- 
ceive a blank for him to fill out at his convenience, and hand in at the 
time of the examination. In this blank he will give information in Tegard 
to his studies and attainments. A copy of the blank may also be obtained 
it any time by application to the Chairman of the Committee on Fellow- 
ships. H 

Candidates for the Agnes Hoppin Memorial Fellowship must file their 
applications, accompanied by credentials and evidences of attainment, with 
the Chairman of the Committee on Fellowships on or before Mareh 1, 

The examination in 1) will cover the subjects named below, and will 
be based on the books specially named, Other books are named for supe 
plementary reading and reference. For additional titles, candidates are 
referred to the list of “Booka Recommended,” which is published annually 
in the Appendix of the Journal of the Instinite. Each candidate should strive 
to make his study of the special subjects in Greek Archaeology named 
below as largely objective as possible, by the earefol inspection and com- 
parison of monuments of Greek art, in originals if possible, otherwise 
in casts, models, electroty pes, photographs, and engravings. The time at 
Which examinations will be held in 1899 is named in each ease, Details of 
the subjects of examination, particularly in Greek Architecture and Greek 
Sculpture, are subject tio change from year to year, 


Greek Archaeology. An outline of Myvensean art, and the study of 
Greek terra-eottas, numismatics, glyptics, sinall bronzes, and jewels. One 
and one-half hours, (Thursday, March 16, at 2 pw) 

Tsountas and Manatt, The Mycennean Age; Collignon, Manwel dd reheD- 
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logie grecque, translated by J. H. Wright, Manual of Greek Archaeology; 
Murray, Handbook of Greek Archaeology, 

Rerenence: The appropriate articles in Baumeister, Denkwdaler des 
Hagsschen Afferthums, named under 4 II Kunstgeschichte," in the + Sys- 
tematisches Verzeichnizs" at the close of the work. 


Greek Architecture, with special study of the structure of the Propylaea. 
One and one-half Agurs. (Thursday, March 16, 8: 30 pa) 

A. Choisy, Histoire de fArchitecture, TL (1898); Durm, Baukunst der Grie- 
chen, in his Handiuch der Architektur, 1,1; H. ¥. Rohden, article Prapylien, 
In Baumeister’s Denkwiler; W. Diepfeld, Mirth, Ath. Inst. X (1853), 38 ff. 
131 ff; Harrison and Verrall, Mythology and Monuments af Ancient Athens, 
pp. HH 1; F.C. Penrose, Principles of Athenian Architecture, 2d edition. 

Rereresce: Reber, Geschichte der Baukunet im Altertum;: Bohn, Die 
Propylden der Afropolis zu Athen; A. Biitticher, Die Akropalix von Athen, 
io f.3 ©. Robert, Der Aufgang zur Abropolis; Libke, Geschichte der 
Architektur. 


Greek Sculpture, with special study of the still extant sculptures of the 
Parthenon. One and one-half hours. (Friday, Mareh 17, 9 a0) 

(rardner, Handiwak of Greek Seulpture: Tarbell, History af Greek Art: 
Robinson, Catalogue of Casts (edition of 1896); Collignon, Histoire de la 
Seulpture greegue; Overbeck, Die antiben Schrifguellen, Nos. 618-1041 and 
1137-140; Michnelis, Der Parthenon, 

Rerexexce: Overbeck, (reschichte der griechischen Plastit; Waldstein, 
Essays on the Art of Phidius; Mitehell, Aistory of Ancient Sculpture; Furt- 
wiingler, Masterpieces of Greek Sculpture; Friederichs-Wolters, (ipsabgiisse 
antiker Eildwerke. For the sculptures of the Parthenon, A, H. Smith, 
Catalogue of Sculpture, British Afuseum, 1, with the seriea of Photographs 
of the Parthenon sculptures published by the London Stereoscopic and Pho- 
tographic Company. 


Greek Vases. One and one-half hours. (Friday, Mareh 17, 10:30 ain) 

Von Kohden, Vosentunde, in Baumeister's Denkmdler: Robinson's Intro 
duction to the Catalogue af Greek, Etruscan, and Roman Voses in the Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts. 

Rereresce: Rayet et Collignon, Histoire de la Céramique greeque. 

Greek Epigraphy. Yeo hours, (Friday, March 17. 2 pw) 


Roberts, /ntroduction to Greek Epigraphy; Koehl, Inseriptiones Graeene 
Antiquissimee ; Dittenherger, Sulloge Jnseriptionum (rraecarum ; Larfeld, 


Griechische Epigraphik, in vou Miiller’s Handbuch der Elassischen Altertuma- 


wissenachaft, 1; Larfeld, Handbuch der griechischen Epigraphik, Vol. IT, 
Attische Inschriften. 

SUPrLEMENTARY: Newton, On Greek Inscriptions, in his Essays on Art 
aad Archoralegy. 
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REFEReNce: Kirchhoff, Geschichte des griechischen Alphabets; Reinach, 
Traité @ Epigraphie greeque; Hicks, Manuel of Greek Historical Inscriptions ; 
Michel, Reeweil d Inscriptions grecgues; Dareste, Haussoullier, et Reinach, 
Kecued des Inscriptions juridiques greeques; and the Corpus fnseriptionum 
Altice rum. 


Modern Greek. One tour. (Saturday, March 5, 9 aa) 

Gardner, 4 Modern Greek Grammar; Carl Wied, Prattiaches Eehrineh der 
nengriechischen Volkesproche; Jannaris, Wie sprickt man in Athen? Mite 
tikis, Probtische Grommatik der neugriechischen Sebrif- and Omgangssprache ; 
Thunb, Mandhuch oer neugriechischen Volkxeprache. For the literary Jan- 
guage: Stedman, Vodern Greek Mastery; Constantinides, NeaWellenicn. 

For Lexicons, see the list in the Appendix of the Journal of the Inatitute. 

The examination will test both the candidate's ability to translate the 
literary language into English, and his knowledge of the common words 
mud idioms of the every-day speech of the people. 

Pausanias. Interpretation of Pausaniaz in his treatment of Athenian 
Monuments aud Topography. we Agurs. (Saturday, March 28, 10 a0.) 

Puusanias, Book I, in the edition of Hitzig and Blimuer; Translation 
and Commentary by J. G. Frazer; Harrison and Verrall, Miythlogy and 
Afonwments of Ancient Athens: T. Alling, Topographic von Athen, in von Miller's 
Handiued, IIL; Milchhofer, Aten, in Baumeister’s fntmiler; and Mileh- 
hofer, Schriftquallen zur Topeagraphie von Athen, in Curtius, Staudtqeschichte 
ren Athen, pp. lxv—xciii, E-G. 


Kerekence: Curtius, Stadtqeschichte von Athen: Wachsmuth, Die Sree 
Athen im Alterthum; and John-Miechaelis, Pausniae Descriptio Arcia Athe- 
narun. 


The papers set in the fellowship examinations which were 
held in May, 1898, are reprinted in the Appendix to this 
Report, pp. 207-108. 

The Agnes Hoppin Memorial Fellowship has been awarded 
to Miss May Louise Nichols, A.B., Smith College, 1888, who 
had held one of the fellowships of the Sehool in 1897_98, 

The other fellowships of the School have been awarded to 
Miss Harriet Ann Boyd, A.B., Smith College, 1592, who was 
a member of the School in the year 1896-97, and had intended 
to enter the fellowship examination of 1897, but went as a vol- 
unteer nurse to serve in the Greek army in Thessaly ; and to 
Arthur Fairbanks, A.B... Dartmouth College, 1886, Ph.D., 
University of Freiburg, 1891, recently Instruetor in Greek in 
Yale University. 
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Of the ordinary work of the School in Greece, the report of 
the Director gives full information. 

For excavations, at the opening of the year 1897-98, the 
Director had in his hands a trifle more than #2000. During 
the year he received the money collected for the purpose by the 
Archaeological Institute in 1897, 31060; further from the Hon. 
‘John Hay 2500, and from Walter W. Law, Esq., $250,— mak- 
ing in all about 33800. From the first the Committee under- 
stood that the task of removing the soil from the site of ancient 
Corinth was great, and the first days of excavation in 1836 
showed that the difficulty of the achievement had not been 
exaggerated, when it was found that more than twenty feet of 
accumulated earth lay over the ancient streets. That in two 
campaigns of excavation, the ancient theatre and the fountain 
Pirene, with an extensive system of water-works, should have 
been discovered, and the well-known ancient temple at Corinth 
identitied as the temple of Apollo, may be considered highly 
satisfactory. On such an extensive field, with such a depth 
of earth to remove, an explorer with less learning and judg- 
ment than the Director might easily have spent a larger sum of 
money with less important results. Competent judges congrat- 
ulate the School on the success of these excavations. The con- 
tinuance of this work for at least another campaign is necessary. 
Pirene and the neighboring buildings should be laid entirely 
lare: the ancient agora, which is known to be near at hand, 
should be found; the precinct of the ancient temple, of which 
our Director has found two of the monolithic columns, lying 
where they fell, should be thoroughly explored. The Commit- 
tee would sincerely regret any delay in accomplishing this work. 
Since the sites of the theatre and of Pirene have been ascer- 
tained, and are found to be in close relation to the ruins of the 
temple, which has been thought one of the most ancient in 
Greece, the probability of discovering other objects and ruins 
of interest is greatly increased. Further, the School now has 
at Corinth the track and cars which were used by the French 


in their excavations at Delphi; these have been rented to our 
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School on reasonable terms. They expedite the work of remov- 
ing the soil, although as yet the cars have not been ran quite to 
the chief point of excavation, which lies deep below the surface. 
In connection with the foregoing, the following extract from 
the report of Professor Emerson to the Committee will be of 
interest. During the Easter vacation he visited the site of the 
discovery of the Apollo of Tenea, and wrote as follows : 


“Renewed excavations on and near the spot were found to be a 
matter of no diffculty whatever, and of some promise. The same is 
true of the sites of the Isthmian Sanctuary and of Lechaeum. A search 
for buried antique remains on Acrocorinth will be even more feasible ; 
the ground is already state property and no expropriation or other form 
of purchase is necessary. It will be remembered that a practical monopoly 
of excavation has been conceded to the American School for the whale 
eparehy of Corinthia, on the sole condition that its exploration of this sec- 
tion of Greece, of which the political, commercial, and military insportance 
nid the place in the development of Greek art were ao significant, both in 
prehistoric and in historie periods, shall be effectual and continuous,” 


Professor Emerson, as Professor of Archaeology, gave a 
series of weekly lectures on the temples of Athena on the 
Acropolis and the sculptural decoration of the Parthenon. He 
abandoned his plan of offering another course of exercises in 
epigraphy, observing that the majority of the students of the 
School already hud as many exercises as they eould attend with 
profit, in the lectures by Professor Richardson, Dr. Wolters, 
and himself, on Athenian Seulptures, by Professor Dorpfeld on 
Athenian Topography, by Dr. Reichel and Dr. Wilhelm of 
the Austrian Institute on Mycenaean Antiquities and Greek 
Inseriptions, and by Dr, Hoppin on Greek Vases, taken in 
addition to their equally regular and at times almost as fre- 
quent attendance of the open meetings of the different foreign 
schools and of some native societies. 

Dr. Cooley, at the suggestion of Professor Emerson, made “4 
very scrupulous and instructive examination of the traces of 
sculptural decoration in the two pediments of the so-called 
Theseum ; the results of this examination have been embodied 
in careful drawings, acconipanied by an explanatory paper.” 
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Interest was stimulated by Professor Emerson further “in 
subjects which do not he directly within the scope of classical 
studies, as commonly understood, — the relatively unfamiliar 
field of the mediaeval and modern history, language, and eccle- 
siastical art of Greece. Professor Carroll aéquired a sufficient 
command of Modern Greek to enable him to become a valued 
contributor to an Athenian magazine which is devoted to the 
discussion of national questions. Mr. Brown successfully 
busied himself with the Albanian dialect spoken by the peasant 
population of Attica and of Corinthia (where the great major- 
ity of our workmen are Albanians, and speak that language), 
and also with the vernacular Greek as spoken by the classes 
which are least affected by new literary ideals.” 

On the occasion of a School excursion to Eleusia, Professor 
Emerson “ gave an explanatory lecture on the recently cleaned 
and restored eleventh-century mosaics of the monastery of 
Daphni, and on another excursion made some independent 
notes, sketches, and measurements of the equally old, and origi- 
nally even more splendidly adorned principal church of the 
monastery of Hosios Lukas, near Delphi, which has recently 
attracted the attention of able French and British Byzantin- 
ists.” He suggests that “it would not be amiss for those of 
our American schools of art and universities where due atten- 
tion is given to the history of architecture and painting in the 
Middle Ages, to unite in placing some such sum as #250 each 
year, or S000 every alternate year, at the disposal of a qualitied 
member of the School for the conduct of a piece of reproduc- 
tive exploration in this field, which hitherto has been entirely 
neglected by American and indeed by European scholars,” 

In November, 1897, Professor Emerson “ conducted to Delphi 
and through a considerable part of Peloponnesus a party of five 
students of the School who desired to become acquainted with 
other sections of the country than Attica, and with the results 
of the important excavations made at Delphi, Olympia, Lyeo- 
sura, Megalopolis, Messene, Sparta, and other places, by the 
German, French, British, and American Schools, and by the 
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Greek Archaeological Society.” They were absent from 
Athens nearly four weeks. 

In February a second considerable trip in the interior was 
undertaken in Boeotia, under the guidance of Professor Emer- 
son. The party was absent for eleven days. 

A day of travel by railroad, on horseback, and on foot was 
profitably spent by Professor Emerson and Mr. Brown in fol- 
lowing the course of the Franco-Byzantine aqueduct which at 
one time conducted the water of Lake Stymphalus to Corinth; 
but they were not able to determine its virtual identity with 
un antique predecessor. 

Professor Emerson closes his report to the Managing Com- 
mittee as follows : 


“A word in conelnsion on a matter regarding which there has been and 
still is much misconception in America and Western Europe, Greece is still 
a wild country in the sense that the simplicity of its ancestral traditions and 
some of the shortcomings of Oriental civilization have not yet been obliter- 
ated by the rapid spread of Frankish customs and institutions, Women aud 
delicately nurtured men tay well recoil from the aunoyanees and hardships 
incident to travelling much in the interior, and indeed by the constwise 
steamboats. But the waning custom of carrying arma is a merely orna- 
mental survival, there being perhaps no country through whieh a ten-vear 
old child might travel more safely from end to end on foot. Boys and girls 
of this age, and women of all ages, are often encountered tending goats and 
sheep on lonely hilltops, all over Peloponnesus. Thessaly has indeed been 
an exception to the general rule of perfect security this year. In no other 
part of the country has the shortlived episode of the Thessalian War left 
obvious traces, The pressure of 25,(4) Thessalian refugees in Athens who 
are dependent in the main on public charity, is scarcely brought nearer to 
the foreign resident than it may be by the discovery that his favorite opera, 
OF maybe an assembly ball, is given for a charitable purpose, Few ploughs 
were stopped by the short absence in the field of 62,000 Greek soldiers: and 
the services of customs and internal revenue report monthly receipts, and an 
annual total for 1897, so largely in excess of 1806 and previous years as to 
have more than made up the shortages occasioned by the foreign oceupation 
of Thessaly, the largest and richest of all Greek provinces so far incorporated 
in the Kingdom, Nor has the defeat of the Greek arms bronght any inerense 
of taxes, or any other financin! sytuptom more distressing than « fall of the 
antebellum premium on gold from (7 to f0 and less this year.” 


The difficult and intricate problems connected with the pub- 
heation of the results of the important excavations conducted 
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on the site of the Argive Heraeum during the years 1892-95, 
have been carefully considered. In August of the present year. 
Professor Waldstein, who had conducted the excavations, held a 
conference with several of his collaborators in Cambridge, Eng- 
land, which was attended also by the Chairman of the Managing 
Committee, who was acquainted with the Committee's judg- 
ment of what was wise and practicable. The material for the 
publication which was presented at the Conference made mani- 
fest the value and interest of the work. The Committee hopes 
that this will be printed before the close of 1900. 

The Committee deeply regrets that the efforts to complete 
the endowment fund in accordance with the plans detailed in 
the Sixteenth Report have met with little suceess. The Com- 
mittee is unable to plan in detail for the future of the School, 
while the greater part of tts income 1s in any degree uncertain. 

No one of the “ supporting colleges and universities ” has yet 
funded its subscription by the payment of $5555, in accordance 
with the resolution which was adopted by the Committee two 
years ago. Several attempts have been made, however, which 
are likely to prove successful. One of the Committee is 
seeking some one who will endow the School to the amount 
named in memory of a friend, and this suggestion may be 
useful to some others. The times have been unpropitious, 
and during the past autumn and winter we have felt bound 
to leave o fairly free field for our sister School, the School 
of Classical Studies in Rome, whose very existence seemed 
at stake, 

We must not ignore, however, the fact (which may seem 
sufficiently obvious) that our School has but a very narrow 
margin of income over its necessary expenses, and that we 
have been practising from the first a rigid economy. Possibly 
a little less economy would have added to our dignity; but 
with a full appreciation of the self-denial which was practised 
by many a Greek department in a college at home for the sake 
of the School in Greece,—aware of the difficulties which many 
members of the Committee had met, in collecting the $250 for 
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the annual contribution, and of the ease with whieh that money 
could have heen employed for hooks, casts, photographs and 
other apparatus for use at home,— the Committee of the 
School has reduced its expenses to the very lowest limit 
Which was compatible with true and wise economy. 

Again, the attention of the friends of the School and all 
interested in archaeological studies, is called to the importance 
of securing at once the sum of $2500 or #3000 for the continn- 
ance of the excavations at Corinth in the spring of 1899, To 
omit our work there for even a single season would be to neglect 
an lmportant opportunity. 

In August of the present year, 1898, the Chairman of the 
Managing Committee had the privilege of spending nearly a 
fortnight in Athens, and he takes pleasure in reporting that he 
found abundant evidence, even at this season, of the prosperity 
an honorable work of the School. Besides the Director, 
two present and one former member of the School were at 
work in its library. Professor Fossum, of St. Olaf College, a 
student of the School in 1890-91, had gone to Greece this 
sulumer in order to verify some surmises of his own with 
regardl to the theatres at Sicyon and Eretria, and made some 
interesting discoveries. Mr. De Cou was still busy in his 
patient and scholarly study of the bronzes from the Herueum. 
Mr. Baur was investigating the myths which have to do with 
Greek divinities of healing. The principal objects of interest 
from the Argive Heraeum, except the bronzes, are now exhibited 
in the Central Museum at Athens. The Chairman found erent 
satisfaction also in Visiting, under the kindly and instructive 
guidance of the Director, the sites of the School's excavations 
at the Heraeum and at Corinth, He wishes that all friends of 
the School might have shared his experiences. 

THOMAS DAY SEYMOUR, Chasrman, 


Yar Usrvenrcitr, 
Cetoler 1, 1a08. 


REPORT OF THE DIRECTOR 
1897-08 


To the Managing Committee af the American School of Classical 

Studies at Athens: 

GENTLEMEN, —I have the honor to submit the following 
report on the affairs of the School during the year 1897-98. 

I left Greece at the close of the term of residence required 
of the Director, at the beginning of Jume, 187, and spent the 
summer in Switzerland. This was my first absence from 
Greece since entering on my office in 1898. But for my 
anxiety for my family in the troubled condition of the coun- 
try, I should probably have remained this summer also in 
Greece. The change of climate, however, after four continu- 
ous years of residenve here was very welcome. 

On my way to Switzerland I made a tour of Sicily with 
Mr. Chase and Dr. Hoppin, touching all the places where 
Greek remains are found, and studying with especial care 
Syracuse, Girgenti, and Selinunte. From Sicily we crossed 
to Naples, and spent a considerable time in the museum there 
and at Pompeii. 

I returned to Gréece through Italy with stops in Florence, 
Rome, and Naples. In Rome I visited the Roman School, 
and was kindly received by Professor Smith and Professor 
Norton, and was guided by them through the Forum. In 
Naples [ met Dr, and Mrs, Carroll, and continued with them 
all the way to Athens, traversing with them archaeological 
ground at Pompeii, Paestum, Metapontum, and Tarentum, 
with two hours at Oorcyra. 

Qn the evening of my arrival in Athens, October 3, I put 
myself In communication with the new members of the School 
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who had already arrived, Messrs. Cooley and Dickerman, and 
Miss Nichols. On Tuesday, October 12, I took the members 
of the School to Nauplia by sea, spending five days on a tour 
which included the Argive Heraeum, Tiryns, Argos, Mycenae, 
and Epideurus. I supplemented this tour with two lectures 
in the Museum at Athens on the objects found at Mycenae. 
These lectures were the beginning of my series of weekly 
lectures in the Museum. 

Of these weekly exercises I need not speak in detail, since 
my practice has deviated little from that of former years. 
I did not cover so much ground us sometimes I have done, 
but confined myself mainly to archaic art, in which the 
Mrseums of Athens are so rich that one can study it to 
advantage only here. Each student was called upon to dis- 
cuss same work of sculpture, after careful Preparation, but the 
majority of the exercises consisted of lectures. 

Since several members of the School were attending Dr. 
Wolters’s lectures on sculpture, as well as those of Dr. Richards, 
Assistant Director of the British School, on the same subject, 
it seemed less imperative than usual that | should continue my 
exercises after March 1, when the preparations for excavations 
began to make demands upon my attention. 

! have travelled comparatively little with the School this 
year, with the exception of traversing Attica with bicyeling 
parties. Professor Emerson has kindly undertaken the super. 
vision of the long tours, one through Peloponnesus and one 
through Boeotia and adjacent regions. But besides the COWL 
in the Argolid, I took the whole School with others, amount- 
ing in all to twenty-three persons, to Eleusis for an exposition 
of the ruins there. ‘Ten of us also made the ascent of Parnes. 
With a few members of the School I have Visited Marathon 
an Sunium, climbed Kiona, the highest mountain in Greece, 
as well as Geraneia, which for its height is a most rewarding 
climb ; and made a tour in Aetolia, visiting, besides other 
points of interest there, the newly excavated Thermon, the 
ancient and honorable capital of the Aetolian League. 


REPORT OF THE DIRECTOR, 1997-35 Sr 


We have held three public meetings during the year, at 
which the following subjects were presented : 


Jan. 14. Professor Emerson: Hermes with the Ram. 
Mr. Brown: Newly Discovered Inseriptions from the Wall of 
the Acropolis. 
Feb. 4. The Director: A Trace of Egypt at Elensis. 
Mr. Chase: An Argive Type of Terra-cottas. 
Dr, Carroll; On [lnstrations drawn from Painting and Seulpture 
in Antique Literary Criticism. 
Mar. 25. Mr. Brown: A Newly Discovered Fragment of on Athenian 
Treasure List. 
Mr. De Cou: An Argive Bronze Figurine, 
Miss Nichols: On the Origin of Red Figured Technique. 


Professor Emerson also read an account of his visit to Delphi 
and Boeotia before a smaller public on another occasion. 

It is the individual progress and gains of each student that 
justify the existence of the School, and in no year since I have 
been connected with it has the library been more used by dili- 
gent workers on subjects on which they had a special interest. 
Mr. Brown's diseovery of a number of inscriptions which had 
been hitherto overlooked in the wall of the Acropolis was 
nearly as venturesome as the work of Mr. Andrews two years 
ago, and that of Professor Ebersole a year ago, on the Par- 
thenon. The three cases following one another in successive 
years have created a reputation for our men as seekers of 
hazardous enterprises. Mr. Brown's presentation of the re- 
sults of his researches is also worthy of great praise, showing 
that acquaintance with the Athenian treasure lists, for exam- 
ple, which can come only from close and continuous study. 
Mr. Chase, the other Fellow of the School, spent the summer 
in Italy studying in the museums there the ancient terra-cotta 
figurines with special reference to his preparation for publica- 
tion of the terra-cottas from the Heraeum, a work to which 
most of his time during the present year has been devoted. 
His paper presented at a public meeting gave some of the 
results of his researches. Mr. Baur has been working on the 
subject of Divinities of Healing. Dr. Cooley has collected 
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with care all the passages in ancient authors relating to the 
temple of Athena which stood on the Acropolis before the 
Persian Wars. Mr. Dickerman, taking as a starting-point a 
bronze figure discovered last year in our brief excavations at 
Corinth, has been investigating the subject of Pegasus or the 
Winged Horse. Mr. De Cou, who contrary to his expecta- 
tions has remained in Athens through the year, his fourth 
year of residence at the School, has devoted his time to the 
bronzes from the Argive Heraeum, and presented some of 
the results at an open meeting. Mr. Lythgoe, who came 
back to the School after completing a year’s work here four 
years ago, has devoted his time mainly to Egyptology, expect- 
ing to be next year a member in the field of the Egyptian 
Exploration Society, in association with Professor Flinders 
Petrie. Miss Nichols, also a Fellow of the School, has been 
studying Nike in Greek Art. Her paper for the open meet- 
ing of March 25, on The Origin of the Red Figured Tech- 
nique, had merit. Dr. Baden gave some attention to Attic 
Grave Reliefs, Dr. Bates did not study any particular sub- 
ject, as his intention was to get a general view of the art 
treasures of Greece and a vivid impression of the country, 
which he certainly must have carried away with him, for he 
travelled far and wide. 

Louger terms of residence are becoming a striking feature of 
the School life. The Fellows with a single exception have 
remained each at least two years, Former members also 
return after an interval, Mr. De Cou and Mr. Lythgoe are 
eximples of this. Thus we are collecting a body of maturer 
men, & real constituency, who are able to achieve results of 
value. Of course some men come to the School already 
trained in archaeological study; but it is diffieult for the 
average college man even when he is drawn to Greece by 
strong interest in its literature, history, and art, to produce 
at once an essay fit for publication as a contribution to 
knowledge. He himself feels it to be like demanding “ figs 
of thistles.” 
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Professor Fossum, a member of the School in 1890-91, has 
spent this summer in Greece studying the remains of ancient 
theatres in order to supplement his previous work in the 
theatre at Eretria. At his own expense he has made slight 
supplementary excavations both in the theatre at Eretria and 
in that at Sieyon. In the latter he has made some inter- 
esting discoveries, which he will soon publish. As the excn- 
vation in these theatres was the work of our School, Mr. 
Kabbadias kindly allowed Professor Fossum to. make his 
Investigations without an inspector. 

Of the members in attendance during the past year, Mr. 
Baden and Mr. Baur arrived late in October, and Mr. Hates 
not until December 20, Mr. Baur and Mr. De Cou are still 
present (August 15). The others sailed from Greece in July, 
except Dr. Carroll, who left on Mareh 4 to spend two months 
in Sicily and at Rome, and Mr, Lythgoe, who left March 25 
to study Egyptology at Bonn. Dr. Cooley, Mr. Dickerman, 
and Miss Nichols, who at present are studying and travel- 
ling in Italy, and Mr. Baden and Mr. Baur, will be in 
Athens next year Since Miss Boyd, who was here in 
1896-97, returns as a Fellow, we shall have a large number 
of second-year members. 

Besides these who were regularly enrolled as members of 
the School several others have attended miny of its exer- 
cises. Mrs. Stone and Miss Florence A. Stone of Boston 
have attended practically all. Professor Demarchus C. 
Brown of Butler University, who was in attendance during 
a purt of the year 1892-95, was here through the month of 
October and took the Argive trip with us. Mr. A. Everett 
Peterson of South Manchester, Conn., was with us several 
months, and Professor Hackett of Bowdoin College for more 
than a month, 

In the spring we were visited by the members of the Roman 
School, who made the tour of Peloponnesus under the guidance 
of Professor Richard Norton. Since I was engaged in execa- 
vations at the time, it was impossible for me to render them 
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special services; but fortunately Professor Norton's long resi- 
dence in Greece as a member of our School made this un- 
necessary. They enjoyed the hospitality of the School and 
maile use of its library. 

I had the pleasure of visiting Eleusis, Marathon, the whole 
Areive region, and Olympia with Walter W. Law, Esq., of 
New York, a hearty and genial friend of the School. Pro- 
fessor Emens of Syracuse University, a member of your 
Committee, was also with us in the intervals between Dr. 
Dirpfeld’s tours. 

I enjoyed particularly the presence during the month of 
QOetober of Professor Tarbell of the University of Chicago, a 
former Director of the School and a member of your Com- 
mittee, on his way to Egypt. 

I have been ably assisted this year by my colleague, Professor 
Emerson, whose companionship has been most agreeable. It is 
o satisfaction to know that he is to continue his service as 
Professor of the School another year. Dr. Hoppin, having 
been appointed Lecturer on Vases, began a course which was 
stimulating and highly appreciated by the members of the 
School. But after three exercises, one at the School and two in 
the Museum, he was called to England by the illness of his sister, 
and regret at his unfinished course found frequent expression. 
When he at last returned to Greece in the spring. the lecture 
season was over. He will be greatly missed as he now ends 
lis five years of connection with the School. He can look 
Imek with peculiar satisfaction on his work on the vases from 
the Argive Heraeum. 

The usual courtesies of the other Schools have been extended 
to us this year. Dr. Dorpfeld, as ever, has been helpful and 
stimulating. Our students have asa matter of course attended 
his giri in Athens; and Mr, Baden, Dr. Bates, and Mr. Baur 
sured his journeys through Peloponnesus and among the 
Islands, as well as a special trip to Troy. Dr. Hoppin and 
Mr, Chase also took part in the latter excursion. Miss Nichols 
and Dr. Cooley enjoyed a part of the Peloponnesus tour. The 
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public meetings of the German School have given us much 
instruction and suggestion. 

Mr. Hogarth, the new Director of the British School, guve 
us two suggostive addresses, one at a formal meeting wn 
another at a meeting of the British students to which we were 
informally invited. The same pleasant and cordial relations 
continue between the British and American Schools as under 
former directors. 

Dr. Reichel and Dr. Wilhelm, the Athenian Secretaries of 
the newly founded Austrian Institute, lave helped many of 
us In Museum exercises and in private talks. This new star 
in the constellation of archaeological schools shines with no 
uncertain light. 

We have regretted keenly the illness of M. Homolle, the 
Director of the French School, which prevented his return 
to Greece until April, and kept the French School practically 
closed for the year, by which an important factor in our life 
was removed. The celebration of the semi-centennial anniver- 
sary of the founding of that School, which took place this 
spring after postponement from the autumn of 1897 on account 
of the war between Greece and Turkey, allowed the represen ta- 
tives of its associates of other nations an opportunity to express 
their respect and admiration for this noble institution and its 
contributions to archaeological knowledge. 

The Hon. W. W. Rockhill, our new Minister to Greece, has 
been a faithful friend to the School, and has shown interest in 
all our work. 

My complete financial report will be rendered to the Treas- 
urer at the end of the financial year. ‘The ordinary expense 
account of the School will be larger than in any recent year on 
account of the fall in gold from forty-four or forty-five drachmas 
to the English sovereign in 1897 to thirty-five or thirty-six in 
1898, without any corresponding reduction in the prices of labor 
or commodities. It is rather surprising to see a nation come out 
of a disastrous war with all lost save its finanees, which are in a 
blooming condition compured with previous years. 
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The following is a list of the gifts to the library during the 
year 1897-08: 


From the University of Upsala: 
Seven dissertations on philological subjects. 
From the Trustees of the British Museum: 
Catalogue of the Greek Coins af Lycia, Pamphylia, and Pisidia. 
From the British School at Athens: 
The Annual of the British School at Athens, 1505-06. 
From the German Archaeological Institute : 
Oprameas: Inechriften vom Heroin zu Rhodiapolis. By RK. Heberdey. 
From the Greek Archaeological Society : 
Upeaxtina for 1892-14. 
From the School of Dimitsana, through Mr. B. Leonardos: 
‘"H Ayquyroava. By T. Kandeloros. 
From The Hon. W. W. Rockhill : 

Several Reports of the Smithsonian Institute, Bureau of Ethnology, and 
Commissioner of Education; and books on the late war between Greece 
and ‘Turkey. 

From Professor B, “Wheeler: 

The Five Post-Kleisthenian Tribes, By F.O. Bates, 
From Mr. A. M. Lythgoe: 

Fiikrer durch die Antiten in Florent. By W. Amelung. 
From Miss Daphne Kalopothakes: 

Catalogue des Vases de Terre Cuite. 
From the authors: 

Karrows, 3... The Jales and Shrines of Greece. 

Bethe, E., Das Griechische Theater von Dirpfeld und Reisch. 

Bikelas, D., Translations into Greek of five plays of Shakespeare. 

Dawes, Elizabeth AS. The Pronunciation af the Greek A spirates. 

Emery, Annie E., The Historical Present in Early Latin. 

Gennadius, J, Archeeslogical Excavations in Greece. 

Hamdy Bei, Muse Imperial Ottoman, Monuments Funeraire. 

Hogarth, D. G., Devia Cypria and Philip and Alerander af Afaceidon. 

Mahaity, J. P., Gn the Flinders Petrie Papyri. 2 vols. 

Mistriotis, “EAAyviny Tips ppuxroAoyin. 

Skins, Au. "Apyiine Tabor € Ey Fepporwors. 

Stihilin, F., Geachichte der Aleinasintiochen Galater. 

Stone, W. PF. dr, Questions on the Philosophy of Art, 
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Syoronos, J. N., Report of Transactions of the National Nwmametie Museum 

Ware, W. E, The Study of Architectural Drawing in the School of Archi- 

tecture (Columbia University). 

Warren, Winifred, Conjaniectional Temporal Clauses in Thucydides. 

Whittaker, J. T., Exiled jor Lese Mojeste. 

Wilhelm, A., Berich! ther Epigraphische Studien ta Grechenland. 

#iebarth, E., Vewe Aypothedeninschriften. 

Besides these gifts we have received $100 from Dr. J. C. 
Hoppin, a part of which will go to the payment for Serradi- 
falco’s Antichitdé della Sicilia, which has been already ordered. 

The principal additions to the library by purchase are as 
follows : 

The Encyelopaedia Britannica. 

Johnson's Unirersal Cyclopedia. 

Dittenberger, Corpus fnscriptionum Groeciae Septentrionalia, IT, 1. 
Mommsen, Corpus Inacriptionum Loatinerum, UL, 1. 

Robert, Jie antiten Sorbophag-Reliefs, LI, B. 

Schreiber, Die antiten Hildwerke der Villa Ludowtat zu fam. 

Benndorf und Schine, Die antibten Bildiwerke dex Lateranischen Museums. 
Matz und Von Duhon, Antike Aifdwerke in Kom. 

Thtitschke, Aildwerke in Gher-Italien. 

Frazer, Pousrnias’ Description of Greece. 

Phillipson, Thessclien wud Epirus. 

Tsountas and Manatt, The Miycencean A ye. 

Furtwiingler, Beschrefiung der geschnitienen Steine im Anfiquarium zu Berlin. 
Benndorf, Die Metopen von Seltmunt. 

Klein, Prariteles. 

The excavations at Corinth were resumed on March 23 of 
this year, and pushed to a successful termination in the uncover- 
ing of Pirene, the famous fountain which was the centre of the 
life of the ancient city. This work closed on June 13, Professor 
Emerson assisted about half of the time, and has undertaken 
the publication of the inscriptions. Mr. Brown and Mr. Dick- 
erman were present from the beginning to the end. Dr, Cooley 
was present the greater part of the time, photographing and 
making the plans. He also spent three weeks of very hot 
weather in Corinth, after the departure of the others, in the 
effort to complete his plan of the excavation terrain, but 
was compelled to stop short of absolute completion by a fever 
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which made it imprutlent for him to return thither. Mr, Chase 
was with us one week. All the other members of the School 
visited us. I was most heartily and efficiently supported in 
the arduous undertaking; but I think it only just to express 
especial acknowledgment of Mr. Brown's services. Even the 
Inastersnason wl master-plumber were prevented by his judg- 
ment from making blunders. | 
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Excavations at Commrm ix 18f8: Seeron Poa. 


We worked with a force of about a hundred and twenty men, 
sometimes with more, but at the end with fewer. We had a 
track and twelve cars, borrowed from the French Sehool 
through the great courtesy of M. Homolle, for carrying the 
sarth to a distance. We began in the valley east of the temple 
on the south side of Trench IT of 1896 (see sketch plan), and 
moved up the valley, clearing at the same time the side-hill up 
to the very edge of the temple. By digging in the road along 
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the southern side of the temple, we found two fallen columns 
practically intact, but battered. The ground on which the 
temple stands will be expropriated and placed at our dis- 
posal before another season for excavations begins. This 
excavation will be an easy matter, as the earth is there no- 
where over five feet deep. But in the valley, where we did 
most of our work this year, we dealt with from fifteen to 
twenty feet of earth. 

[ need not here give the details of our results. I have already 
sent a summary of them to the Journal of the Mnetitute+; and 
for a more detailed account I must wait for the completion 
of Dr. Cooley's plan. Pirene is our main result—the ample 
justification of all our labor and expense. An account of this 
I must reserve for a separate article. Several papers will soon 
be prepared on various subjects connected with our work, by 
various members of the School. The yield of seulpture is 
somewhat disappointing. Five statues have been found, which 
are good, but unfortunately headless. Possibly further excava- 
tion may complete one or more of these, as well as show the con- 
nection of the many fragments which have been already found. 

While Pirene is immensely interesting as an example of an 
ancient well-house, which so often appears om vases, it is 
even more important topographically. From the description 
of Pausanias (11, 5, 1-5) it is now clear that the agora is only 
a litthke way up the incline toward Acro-Corinth, where our 
valley reaches level ground. In a trial trench dug west of 
Trench VIII, 1896, we found admirable Greek walls, which 
are probably a part of the agora. I have designated enough 
ground in this quarter for expropriation to allow us to secure 
certainty on this point. The temple which we propose to exca- 
yate, as we now see from the same description of Pausanias (11, 
5,6), 1s the Temple of Apollo, the first object on the left of the 
rowl from the agora to Sicyon. 

Nearly $3000 have been expended this season, exclusive of 
payment for the land on which we have exeavated this year 

l See above, pp. 2-2, 
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and also for that which been further designated for expro- 
priation, which, although the government is not yet realy to 
receive it, will amount to a maximum of another thousand 
dollars. IT hold money enough for this payment, but for 
future work we have no funds. We are greatly indebted to 
Colonel John Hay for helping us through this year with a 
second gift of S500. 

This seems to be an era of the excavation of cities. The 
Austrians have Ephesus, the Germans have Miletus, and we 
are fortunate in having secured Corinth. ‘The work at Ephe- 
suis has been going on while we have been working at Corinth; 
and the Germans, having shown at Priene what a Greek city 
was like, will undertake the greater excavation at Miletus. 
“The blood more stirs to rouse a lion than to etart a hare.” 
Germany is excited over its great enterprise. Ours is one 
equally adapted to stir the blood; for we have “roused a lion.” 
When the king of Greece visited us, and inspected Pirene and 
its surroundings, he repeatedly said, * You must finish all this.” 
He seemed to have misgivings. I should be sorry to think that 
our friends in America would allow us to stop here. Will they 
be less generous than the German Kaiser? 

The following is a summary of receipts and disbursements 
for excavations this year: 

Held at the close of the excavations of May, 1897, 2 balance in — 
franes which shrunk, by the fall in gold, from 3,605.10 to 8,097.80 

Colonel John Hay Fund (2.000 franes + in terest) 2. 0400.40 franes Feeley) || 

Arch. Inst. of Amurica (5400 francs + interest) 82750 franes 7,083.40 
Receivey| in 1898: 

From Benjamin T. Frothingham, 130 frances, . 2 2. 1S4.00 

“Arch. Inst. of America, 6,595.50 franca. 2. ew we, BTS 
“ 5&0. Dickerman. . . 


7 = * . a + u a = a a = Lie 

“ AB Cooley 2 ee bak kw rie ee 4s 75,00 
“Balance in an aeeount with Professor Martin ..., 245 
“ Photographs for personales . 2, . | ‘ , O00 
24,338.10 


Deduct the expenses of excavation, including the transportation 
of track from Delphi to Corinth (1,225.20) and the purchase 
of land (475.00) . ‘marie tS 8 He ee ew we 9 oe BORD 
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Other funds, not converted into Greek drachmas: Francs 
Received from Benjamin T. Frothingham. . . . . 500.00 
" « OW. W. Law (through the Arch, Inst.) 1,803.15 1,500.15 
From which deduct payment for rent of track and cars . . . ae 





Balunce in French frames. . . , ie me Reis | 
Received from Colonel John Hay . . . 2 . os) ciel £100 
Balance in English pounds . 2... we ee £100 


Thus I hold £100, 1,590.05 franes, and 1,045.70 drachmas, 
amounting in all to about $950, which will just about pay for 
the expropriation of land already made and for that about to 
be made by the government. 

In closing my first term of five years as Director of the 
School, I thank the Committee for the opportunity which it 
has given me for observation and study; and more particularly, 
for the confidence and approval shown by my reéleetion to a 
second term of service. Appreciating the important trust, I 
shall try to discharge it with fidelity. 


RUFUS B. RICHARDSON. 
Arwess, Augmat 13, 1808. 
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THIRD ANNUAL REPORT OF THE MANAGING 
COMMITTEE OF THE AMERICAN SCHOOL OF 
CLASSICAL STUDIES IN ROME 





To the Couneil of the Archaeological Institute of America: 


GENTLEMEN,—I have the honor to submit to you the 
Report of the Managing Committee of the American School 
of Classical Studies in Rome, from September 1, 1897, ta Sep- 
tember 1, 1898, together with the Report of the Director of 
the School for the year 1897-98, Professor Clement L. Smith, 
of Harvard University. ‘The latter Report includes that of the 
Professor of Archaeology inthe School, Mr. Richard Norton. 
The Report of the Direetor will be read with interest, both 
as indicating the variety and richness of the opportunities 
opened by the School to the young men of our country, and as 
narrating the happy solution of the Wwestion whether the gov- 
ernmental authorities of the Italian Kingdom and of the Vati- 
can would grant to women students of the School the same 
privileges which have been accorded to the men, 

It remains for the Chairman of the Managing Committee to 
report upon a less interesting but far from unimportant part of 
the activity of the Scho, namely, the efforts which have been 
made, in the year just closed, to raise the means for carrying on 
its work in its fourth year, and the plans which have been de- 
vised for its continuance thereafter. 

As has been stated in previous Reports of the Committee, the 
money which was collected at the beginning of our movement 
was solicited for immedinte 


expenditure in the first three years. 
Americsn Jinrnal of Arvhaeubiey, Been 
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The Managing Committee realized that, under the financial 


conditions existing in this country at the time, no attempt to 


secure a permanent endowment could possibly be successful. 
In spite of the failure of some of the subscriptions, the money 
then raised proved to be sufficient for the purpose; and, indeed, 
a gratifying amount was left over. 

The Committee had hoped that, when the School had fairly 
entered upon its career, the recognition of the great value of 
the work which it had to do,—in a city which is not only the 
most important in the world’s secular history but is also 
familiar to a great number of Americans,— would lead some 
person, or group of persons, to provide it with a permanent 
endowment. Such, doubtless, will still be the ultimate for- 
tune of the School: but, up to the present time, while great 
interest has been taken in it by many people, and while mualy 
have shown themselves ready to give to its support, the bene- 
factor, or benefactors, who shall establish it in perpetuity have 
not yet been found. We have, accordingly, had to face rain 
the problem of support for the immediate future. By the ener- 
getic labors of members of the Committee, in several parts 
of the country, a sum of money had been collected, before the 
regular meeting on May 12, 1898, which, while less than the 
indispensable minimum, so nearly approached this as to jus- 
tify the Committee in providing for the fourth year of instruc- 
tion. We confidently believe that the residue will be obtained. 

The most serious question to come before the Committee at 
its meeting was with regard to the sources from which help 
should be sought in the future. When the School was estab- 
lished, there was some fear lest a direct appeal to the colleges 
for assistance might diminish the revenues of the School at 
Athens, which are derived principally from subseriptions given 
directly by “contributing colleges,” or given by friends of 
colleges on their behalf, Accordingly, subscriptions were not 
asked with a view to the representation of colleges. The 
Committee has felt, however, that there existed, in the natural 
interest of the colleges in such a School, the surest source of 
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income, independent of large gifts, that could be founil., 
At the meeting in May last, it was the opinion of all who were 
present that this source must now be drawn upon, with the 
careful reservation that the School in Rome should not receive 
help from any college at the expense of the School at Athens. 
This position found favor on the following day at the meeting 
of the Managing Committee of the School at Athens, and action 
in accordance with it is now in progress. 

The Treasurer of the Committee, Mr. C. C. Cuyler, who had 
personally visited the School in the course of the previous year, 
brought much cheer and satisfaction to the Committee by his 
account of the impression which the School had made upon 
him, and his conviction that college graduates might readily be 
brought to understand its importance and give it their willing 
assistance. He himself took the first step toward this solution 
of our problem by volunteering to raise a sum of money among 
Princeton alumni, as their contribution toward the support of 
the School. The movement has since that time been taken 
up, at Mr. Cuyler’s prompting, by alumni of other institutions: 
Mr. Thomas Thacher has taken in charge a subseription among 
Yale alumni, Mr. Lawrence E. Sexton among Harvard alumni, 
Mr. Arthur L. Lincoln among Brown alumni, Mr. C, F. Mathew- 
son among Dartmouth alumni, Mr. William B. Boulton ALTMOnL 
University of Pennsylvania alumni, Mr. Henry W. Sackett 
among Cornell alumni, and Mr. Clark Williams among Will- 
ims College alumni. The agreement reached in the two Com- 
mittees with regard to an official appeal te the Colleges as such, 
and the movement inaugurated by Mr. Cuyler among college 
alumni, undoubtedly constitute the most important incidents 
in the history of the School in Rome during the year. 

lu view of the closer association which is expected to be 
brought about between the colleges of the country and the 
school in Rome, it was yoted at the same meeting upon the 
12th of May “That all graduates of colleges represented by 
contributions shall receive ut the School instruction free of 
charge; that other fridnates shall pay $25 as an annual 
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fee; and that this motion shall go into operation in the year 
1899-1900." 

It was announced that the Director, acting under the advice 
of the Executive Committee, had secured the lease of the 
Villa Cheremeteff for another year. 

The question was raised whether the School might not be of 
service to teachers and students of the classics, of history, and 
of art, who could not be absent from their duties in this coun- 
try during the winter months, by providing a summer course 
of lectures in Rome, Naples, and Pompeii, on a plan similar to 
that by which lectures are provided during the winter vacation 
for teachers in the German and Austrian Gymnasien. It was 
suggested that the work in Rome. for example, should consist 
in orientation in museums, in lectures on Roman topography, 
architectural remains, and typical early churches, and in execur- 
sions to Tivoli, Ostia, the Alban Hills, and at least one Etrus- 
ean site. Interest in the plan was very generally expressed, and 
a Committee, consisting of Professor Kelsey, of the University 
of Michigan, Professor Frothingham, of Princeton University, 
and Professor Merrill, of Wesleyan University, was appointed to 
give it consideration. Since the date of the meeting, the Com- 
mittee upon the suggested course has made a partial draft of a 
plan, and correspondence upon the subject has been conducted 
between this Committee, the Executive Committee, and the 
officers of the School now resident in Rome. The conclusion 
reached was that, at any rate until the School had a perma- 
nent Director, the difficulties in the way were too great; and 
the further consideration of this promising plan is accordingly 
postponed for the present. 

The Directorship of the School for the year 1898-99 had 
already been accepted before the meeting by Professor Tracy 
Peek, of Yale University, who had been elected in 1897, 
Professor Richard Norton, after a very successful term of 
service as Professor of Archaeology in the School, was re- 
elected for the coming year. In addition, Professor Elmer T. 
Merrill, of Wesleyan University, was elected to be Professor 
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of the Latin Language and Literature for the same year. The 
School thus has a larger foree of instructors in 1898-99 than it 
has had in the pust. 

Professor Andrew F. West, of Princeton University, Pro- 
fessor Alfred Gudeman, of the University of Pennsylvania, 
and Professor Charles G. Herbermann, of the Collere of the 
City of New York, were elected to membership in the Man- 
aging Committee. The Honorable Wayne Mac Veagh, elected 
while residing in Rome as Ambassador of the United States 
to the Court of Italy, resigned his membership. The resigr- 

_ hation was accepted, and it was voted that the Ambassador of 
the United States to the Court of Italy should henceforth — 
subject to the acceptance of the incumbent of the office —be 
a member of the Committee ex officio, 

The Committee on Fellowships, consisting of Professor War- 
ren, of the Johns Hopkins University, Chairman, Professor 
Marquand, of Princeton University, and Professor Merrill, of 
Wesleyan University, presented the following report: 


Examinations were held on Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday, May 
17, 18, and 19, at Kome, Italy, Madison, Wis., Evanston, OL, Ann Arbor, 
Mich., and New Haven, Conn. The Papers set at the examinations were 
prepared by Professors Eghert, Marquand, E. T. Merrill, T. Peck, K. F. Smith, 
and Warren, Six candidates requested permission to take the examinations, 
but one subsequently withdrew. The Committee awarded fellowships to 
thres candidates,—the two Fellowships in Classical Archaeology to Charles 
Upson Clark, A.B., of Yale University (1597), and graduate student at Yule 
in 1807-08, and to Grant Showermann, A.B., of the University of Wis- 
consin, 1596, A.M., 1807, and Fellow in Latin of the University of Wiseon- 
ain, 1800-8: the Fellowship in Christian Archaeology to Willlam Warner 
Bishop, A.B. of the University of Michigan, 1899, A.M. 1893, Professor of 
Greek at Miseouri Wesleyan College, Cameron, Mo. Lao, and Instructor 
it Greek at the Garrett Biblical Institute, Evanston, Ill, 1895-98, 

The Committee on Fellowships makes the following announcement with 
reference to the competitive exatinations for fellowships. 

The Managing Committee of the American School of Classical Studies in 
Rome expects to award three fellowships yearly, as follows: 

A fellowship of 8600, offered by the Archazological Institute of America. 

A fellowship of 8600, offered by the Managing Committee, 

A fellowship of 8500, for the study of Christian Archaeology, offered by 
friends of the School. 
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Like the other privileges of the School, these fellowships are open to 
women as well as to men. 
the School, and will be required to pursue their studies, under the super- 
vision of the Director of the School, for the full school year of ten montha, 
begin ning on the ith of October, They will reside ordinarily in Rome; but 
a portion of the year may be spent, with the consent and under the advice 
of the Director, in investigations elsewhere in Italy, or in travel and study 
in (reece under the aupervision of the Director of the American School of 
Classical Studies at Athens. In addition to his general studies, each holder 
of a fellowship is required to take some definite subject for special research, 
and to present to the Managing Committee a thesis embodying the results 


of his investigation. For the prosecution of such special investigation he ~ 


nity obtain leave, under certain conditions, to supplement his studies in 
Rome by researches elsewhere than in Italy or Greece. Twice in the 
year—namely, on the first of February and the first of June—ench fellow 
will send a report to the Chairman of the Committee on Fellowships con- 
cerning the use he has made of his time. 

These fellowships are open to all Bachelors of Arts of universities and 
colleges in the United States of America, and to other American students 
of similar attainments, They will be awarded chiefly on the basis of com- 
petitive written examinations, but other evidence of ability and attainments 
on the part of candidates will be taken into consideration. 

Each candidate must announce in writing his intention to offer himaelf 
for examination. This announcement must be made to the Chairman of 
the Committee on Fellowships, and must be in his hands not later than 
February 1, The receipt of the application will be acknowledged, and 
the candidate will therewith receive a blank, to be filled out at his con- 
venience, and handed in at the time of the examination, in which he will 
give information in regard to his studies and attainments. A copy of this 
blank may also be obtained at any time by application to the Chairman 
of the Committee on Fellowships. 

The examinations will be held on Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday 
of the third week in March, at the American School in Rome, at the 
American School at Athens, at any of the Universities and Colleges in 
America represented on the Managing Committee of either School, and at 
euch other places as may be later designated. 

The award of the fellowships will be made, and notice thereof sent to all 


candidates, as soon as practicable after the examinations are held. The - 


notice will probably be mailed not later than May 1. The income of these 
fellowships will be paid in three instalments, on September 1, January 1, 
and April 1. 

The subjects covered by the examinations, with the precise time assigned 
to each (in 1500), are given below, Candidates for the fellowships offered 
by the Institute and by the School will omit No. §& Candidates for the 
Fellowship in Christian Archaeology will omit Nos, 4, &, and 7. 
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Tn the Lats of books appended to Nos. 3-0, those in the first paragraph 
will serve to indicate the extent of the requirement in each case. Other 
books are named for supplementary reading and reference. For additional 
titles, candidates are referred to the list of “ Books Recommended,” which 
is published annually in the Appendix of the Journal of the Institute, 
where also some description and prices are added. 

All letters-on the subject of these fellowshipa should be addressed to Pro 
fessor Minton Warren, Johus Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. (from 
whom also additional copies of this cireular may be obtained). 


1, Latin. (Twesay, Murch 14, 3—4: 30 pa) 


2. Greek. (Tuesday, March 74, S$: 50-7 pw) 

The examinations in these subjects are designed chiefly to test tha 
candidate's sequaintance with the literary sources of investigation in 
classical history and archaeology, and his ability to read the classical 
authors for purposes of research. 


4. The Elements of Latin Epigraphy. (Thursday, March 76, s—s7 a) 

a. J.C. Eebert, fntroduction to the Study of Latin Inseriptions (New York, 
1590), or R. Carnat, Cours depigraphie latine (2d ed. Paris, 150), 

SUPPLEMENTARY: E. Hiibner, Rinvische Epigraphik (in lw. v. Miiller’s 
Handbuch der Massischen ‘Altertumuvissenschafl, Vol. 1, 2d ed., pp. 25 #f.). 
H. Dessau, Inseriptiones Latinge Selectae (Vol. I, Berlin, 1892; Vol. II is 
soon ta be published), G. M. Rushforth, Latin Historical Inscriptions (Ox- 
ford, 1893). W. M. Lindsay, Handbook of Latin fnseriptiona illustrating the 
History of the Language (Boston, 1807). 

Rererexce: G. Wilmanns, Exrempla fnscriptionum Latinarum ia Wann 
praccipue academiewnm (2 vols., Berlin, 1873). F. Ritechl, Priscae Latinitatis 
Monumenta Epigraphica (Berlin, 1862), &, Hubner, Exempla Scripturae 
Epigraphicae (Berlin, 1585). 

4. (For candidates for the Fellowship in Christian Archaeology.) North- 
cote and Brownlow, Roma Sotterranea, Part IT] (see under §), 

SUPPLEMENTARY: G. HB, de Rossi, fnseripliones Christianae Urhis Romae 
septina mecula antiquiores (Rome, Vol. 1. 1861; Vol. 11, 1888). EK. Hiibuer, 
Inscriptiones Hispaniae Christiania (Berlin, 1871), and faseriptiones Aritanniae 
Chrestitnae (Berlin, L876), 

Kerrnence: F. X. Kraus, 
(Freiburg im Br., 1800), 
(Paris, 1856-85). 

(See, further, Egbert's Introduction, pp. 1 ff.) 


+. The Elements of Latin Pa 
aa? fo he omuttes by candidates Jor the Felfmes 
i. M. Thompson, Handhook of Greek and 
ters i-vil and xiii-xyiij (New York, 1593), 
graphie und Urkundentehre, 2 parts, tr. by 


OMe altchristlichen Insel riften der Rheinlinder 
L. Le Blant, Inscriptions chretieonnes de ia Granule 


( Wednesday, Maresh 15, b—ja 
hip in Christian A rehmeolayy.) 

Hemen Palaeography, Chap 
or ©. Paoli, Loteinisehe Palaen- 
K. Lohmeyer (Innsbruck, 1589, 
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1805); with practice in W. Arnilt, Schrifitafeln cur Erlern ung der lateinischen 
Palaeographie (Berlin, 1357, 1885}, and E. Chatelain, Paléographie des clas. 
aiques latins (Paris, 1|S54—), 

SUPPLEMENTARY: Zangemeister and Wattenbach, Exempla codiewm Lati- 
norum litteris meiusculis seriptorum (Heidelberg, 1876, 1870). Ewald and 
loewe, Erempla seripturae Visigoticae (Heidelberg, 1583). 

Rerenexce: W. Wattenbach, Anteitung zur lateinisehen Palaechraphie 
(4th ed., Leipzig, 1989), W.-M. Lindsay, An Introduction to Latin Textual 
Emendation (London, 1896), W. Wattenbach, Dus Schriftiwesen im Mittel- 
alter (id ed., Leipzig, 1606). 


4, The Physical and Political Geography of Ancient Italy. ( Wednes- 
day, March 15, 5-3; 30 pax; to be omitted by candidates Jor the Fellowship in 
Christian Archaeology.) 

HN. Kiepert, Mirnual af Ancient Geography, Chapter ix (London, 1581), 
and Adas Anfiewus, Tabb, vii-ix. 

SUPPLEMENTARY: J, Jung, Geographie von Ftatien (in Iw, v. Miller's 
Handbuch, Vol. TU, 3te Abtheilung, 2d ed., 1897; published separately). 
H, Nissen, Italivche Londeakunde (Vol. I, Berlin, 1884), 


i. The Topography and Monuments of Ancient Rome and its Neighbor- 
hood. ( Wednesday, March 15, 3—5 pa) 

O. Richter, Topographie der Stadt Rom (in Iw. v. Miiller’s Handbuch, Vol. 
IT, pp. 725 f.), or R. Lanciani, The Ruins and Excavations of Ancient Rome 
(London and Boston, 1897). A. Man, Filhrer durch Pompeii (2d ed., Naples, 
15{5). 

SUPPLEMENTARY: J. H. Middleton, The Remains of Ancient Rome {2 
vols., London, 1802). R. Burn, Ancient Rome and its Neighbarhoud (Lon- 
don, 1595). K. Lanciani, Ancient: Rome in the Light af Recent Shacoveries, 
anid Pogen and Christian Rome (Loudon and Boston, 1588, 1595), 

Rerenence: ©; Gilbert, Geschichte und fopographie der Stadt From ian 
Alterthum (3 parts, Leipzig, 1883, 1885, 1490). H. Jordan, fopographie der 
Stadt Kom in Alterthum (Herlin, Vols. 1, 1,2; Il, 1878, 1585, L871). Over. 
beck-Mau, Pompe in seinen Gelviuden, ete. (4th ed., Leipzig, 1544), 
Schneider, Das Alte Rom (Leipzig, 1800). Kiepert and Hiilsen, Formae 
Urivs Komae Antiquae (Berlin, 1896), containing three excellent maps, with 
valuable topographical index. R. Lanciani, Forma Urbis RPomae ( Milan, ~ 
180:-). 

7. Introduction to Etruscan and Roman Archaeology ( Architecture, 
Sculpture, Painting, Pottery, Coins). ( Wednesday, Merch 14, 10 aa—t2 ue. ; 
fo be omitted fy candidates for the Fellowship in Christivn A rchueology.) 

® ETRUSCAN, J. Martha, £'Art etrusque (Paris, 1589). 

SUPPLEMENTARY: G. Dennis, Cities and (Cemeteries of Etruria (td edd., 
Lomidon, 2 vols, 1883). Dhurm, Die Baubunst der Etruster (in his AMana- 
buch der Architebtur, Darmstadt, 1885). 
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Rererence: Gerhard, Etruskische Spiegel (5 vols, Berlin, 1543-05). 
Bronn and hérte, J refieei delle urne Etrusche (Home and Berlin, Vol. I, 
1870; Vol Ui, 1, 1890; Vol. TI, 2, 1800). 


bh. ROMAN. J. Martha, L'Archeologie etrusque et romaine, Cliapter v to 
end (Paris, 1854). Durm,-Dve Baukunst der Romer (in his Manihich 
der Architetiur, Darmstadt, 1685). F. B. Tarbell, Mistery of Greek Art 
(Mendfille, Pa. 1896). E. A. Gardner, Handbook of Greek Sculpture, espe- 
cially the last chapter (London, New York, 1806, 1897). HL +. Rohden, 
Malerei and Vasentunde, and BR. Weil, (Aimisehe) Minzbuindy (in Haumeis- 
tur’s Denkmdler des Moastschen Altertums, Vol. 7, pp. 851-850, 064-008; Vol 
ITT, pp. 1041-2011). Furtwiingler, Masterpieces of Greek Sculpture (New 
York, Si). 

SUMPLEMENTARY: A. Choisy, L'art de titir ches ler Romains (Paris, 
1ST}. Lange, Hows uni Holle (Leipeig, 1855). Hrann, Denlndler der 
griechicien und rimuciea Shulpior (Munich, 1955-97). Notizie degli seo 
di antichiic. Hulletting della commissione archacologica comunule di Homa. 
BHullettina dell istitute archealagica germeanico, Mélanges d'archéologie ef d his 
taire of the French School in Rome. 

Rerenesce: Bernoulli, Aimische Tionograpiie (Stuttgart, I, 1882; 0, 1, 
1ss6; I, 2, 1891). Robert, Die eatiten Sorcophag-reliefs (Vol. U1, Berlin, 
1800). W. Helbig, Guide to the Public Collections af Classical Antiquities in 
flome (Leipaig, 1500). Helbig, Untersuchungen iiber die campanische Wand, 
midlere’ (Leipzig, 1873) and Die Wonedgemdlde Campaniens (Leipzig, 1565). 
Man, Geschichte der decorativen Wandmelerei in Pompeii (Berlin, 1892). 
Mommsen, freschichte des riimischen Milazcesene (Breslau, 1860); or (better) 
the same, translated and enlarged by Blacas and De Witte, Histoire de la 
monnne romdine (4 vola., Paris, 1873-75), Baumeister, Denkowiler des Hes 
wachen Altertume (4 vols, Munchen and Leipzig, 1885-38). 


&, Introduction to Christian Archaeology (Architecture, Seulpture, 
Painting). (Wednesday, Moreh 16, 9 ou—22 0c; to be omitted by candidates 
for the fellowships ajfered by the Institute and by the School.) 

FP. X. Kraus, Geschichte der christlichen Kinat (Freiburg im Br., Vol. I, 
800, Vol. 1, 1, 1867), J. 8. Northeote and W. BR. Brownlow, Roma Sotter- 
ronea (2d ed.,2 vole, London, 1879), or either of the following, which are 
based on the last-named work: F. X. Kraus, Rome Sotterranea (2d ed, Frei- 
burg im Br 1870), or P. Alinrd, Rome Souterraine (3d ed., Paris, 1877). 
| SUPPLEMENTARY: V. Schultze, Arciviologie der altehristlichen Kunat 
(Munich, 1805). Pératée, 2° rehcologie chretienne (Paria, 1802). G. B. de 
Kossi, Haneda Mtlerrined creative (4 vols., Rome, 1SMM-T7}. Holtzinger, Die 
altehristliche Arechiteltur (Stuttgart, 1880), Bayet, L'Art bycsentin (Paris, 
(Quantin ). Bullettinn ili archeal aeriet Christiana. Hamiche CGuartalsehrift iter 
christlichen Alterthiimer.  Byzontinische Zeitachrift. 

_ Nurenence: Garrucei, Storiu dell arte eristiana nei primi otto seeuli della 
Cie (6 vols. Prato, 1873-81). Konkailoff, Histoire de art tyzantin (2 
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voks., Paria, 1860-81). Dehio and Bezold, Die Lirchliche Baukunst des 
Abendlandes (Stuttgart, 1S87-). Kraus, Real-Eneyelopaedie der chriatlichen 
Alterthiinier (2 vols., Freiburg im Br,, 1582-84). 

f. Italian. (Thursdoy, March 16, 22 on—12 x) 

Candidates will be expected to show familiarity with the ordinary words 
and idioms of conversation, and ability to read simple Italian prose. 

C. H. Grandgent, ftelian Grammer (3d ed., Boston, ISh+) aml Compasi- 
tow (Boston, 1804), B. L. Bowen, First Italian Readings (Boston, LSS}. 
T. Millhouse, Engfiek-Jtalion and Italian-English Dictionary (4th ed., 2 vols, 
Loudon and New York). For additional reading the following works are 
recommended: Goldoni, /! Burbero benefico or La Eocandiera; De Amiicis, 
fa Vite milifare, Spagna, Cuore; Pellico, Le mie Prigioni ; Verga, Novelle : 
and espectally the archaeological papers published in Italian in the perindi- 
tals mentioned under 7 and &. 

Copies of the papers set at the examination of candidates for 
Fellowships in May last will be found in the Appendix, pp. 
109-114. 

From the beginning, the Committee has recognized that the 
system of appointing officers of instruction annually, with 
which, like the School at Athens, the School in Rome had at 
the outset to content itself, was one which must be abandoned 
at the earliest possible moment; and every report from the 
Directors,—the persons who were in a position to feel most 
keenly the shortcomings of the present system,—has ex- 
pressed and emphasized this conviction. But the difficulty 
which has prevented action in the past continues to exist. 
After three years of successful work, — successful not merely 
in teaching, but also in discovery,—the School still has to seek 
its support from one year to another, with no certain outlook 
upon the future, Its record entitles it to a permanent place 
among the national Schools in Rome; it is situated in one of the 
most cosmopolitan of cities, and stands in the eye of the world; 
and the observer might well indulge the hope that some man or 
woman of large outlook would take satisfaction in establishing it 
in perpetuity, as a factor in American etvilization. That hope 


must still be cherished. oan 
Wat. GARDNER HALE, Chairman. 
Usirvensrry of CHicaco, 
October 1, JH08, 


REPORT OF THE DIRECTOR 
1897-08 


To the Managing Committee of the American Sehool of Classical 
Studies tn Home: 


| have the honor to submit the following report on the 
conduet of the School during the year 1897-98. 

The School year opened, in accordanee with the Regulations, 
on Friday, October 15. The regular instruction began on the 
following Monday and continued until December 23, when a 
brief recess was taken for the holidays. Regular work was 
resumed on Monday, January 3, and continued until Friday, 
March 18, two days before the students left the city for their 
tour in Greece and Sicily. 

The following students were in attendance from the begin- 
ning of the year until the close of the regular instruction: 
Howard Crosby Butler, A.B. (Princeton, 1892); A.M. (ibed., 1803); Leo 

turer on the History of Architecture in Princeton University, 1895-07; 
Fellow of the Institute. 

Jesse B. Gilbert, A.B. (Otterbein University, 1897), 

Anna Spalding Jenkins, A.B. (Smith College, 1890); A.M. (ited. 1ROT); 
Assistant in Latin in Smith College, 1895-07, 

Clarence Linton Meader, A.B. (University of Michigan, 1891); Instructor 
in Latin since 1503, and Lecturer on Roman Law Sines 1594, in the 
University of Michigan; Fellow in Christian Archaeology. 

George N. Oleott, A.B. (Columbia U niversity, 1803); Fellow of the School. 

Elizabeth Austin Rose, A.B. (De Pauw University, 1891). 

Mary Gilmore Williams, A.B. (University of Michigan, 1895); Ph.D. ( eed, 
1807). 

Of these seven students, Mr. Olcott had been a member of 
the School in the preceding year; the others were in their first 
year. Messrs. Butler, Meader, and Oleott. Miss Jenkins. and 
Miss Williams completed the full year's work 
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with the Regulations. Mr. Gilbert was obliged to leave Rome 
before the end of May. Miss Rose, from considerations of 
health, was unable to undertake the full year's work, but she 
attended nearly all the regular instruction. 

Dr. Harry Edwin Burton, A.B. (Harvard, 1890), Ph.D. 
(ibid., 1895), who was a regular member of the School in 
1895-96, had intended to resume his membership at the berin- 
ning of the year, but was detained by illness in his family and 
did not join the School until January 3. The same cause pre- 
vented him from completing the year. 

The courses of instruction given by the officers of the School 
were as follows: 


From Cetoler fo Christmas : 


I. By the Director: a course on Latin Palaeography; two lectures a week, 
together with practical exercises on facsimiles. 

2. By Professor Norton: a course on the Topography and Monuments of 
Ancient Rome; two lectures a week, given (with the exception of the 
first two) on the sites or before the monuments discussed. Special 
topics were also assigned to the students for individual investigation 
and report. 

From Jonuary to March : 

1. By the Director: a course on Latin Epigraphy, consisting mainly of 
practical exercises in the reading and interpretation of inscriptions, 
based on Egbert's Introduction, with some practice in the Galleria 
Lapidaria of the Vatican; two meetings a week (three to four hours }. 

2. By Professor Norton: « course on Greek, Roman, and Etrusean Art, 
piven in the museums; two lectures a week. 


In addition to these courses provided by the School, a 
number of our students availed themselves of the permission 
kindly given by Professor Hiilsen to attend his lectures on 
topography, which began November 15 and continued through 
December; and some of them attended one or more of Profes- 
sor Marneechi's lectures in the Catacombs, at his invitation. 

The past winter was one of much sickness in Rome, which 
materially interfered with the courses which, following the 
example of my predecessors, I arranged for with resident 
professors. Professor Stevenson was prevented by pressing 
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engagements from beginning his lectures on Numismatics until 
Januury 26, and owing to subsequent illness was able to give 
us only twelve lectures in all. This result was foreseen some 
time in advance, and he modified his plans so as to cover the 
whole ground, but of course much less thoroughly than he 
would otherwise have done. Nevertheless, the course was 
exceedingly interesting and valuable, and our students travelled 
their two miles to the Vatican and sat their hour and a half in 
overcoat and hat in the frigid atmosphere of the Numismatie 
Cabinet with unchilled ardor, while the interest of the lecturer 
himself and the zeal with which, in response to our wishes, he 
resumed the course and continued it under most discouraging 
conditions of health, won our warm esteem. These conditions 
proved more serious than we supposed. I have here to record, 
with sincere sorrow, which Iam sure will be shared by every 
member of the School, the death of our valued instructor, 
which occurred August 17. Professor Stevenson's lectures 
have formed an important part of our scheme of instruction 
from the first, and his premature death comes as a serious loss 
to the School, 

Tt was also ill health, fortunately not prolonged, but coming 
at an inopportune time, that postponed the beginning of 
Professor Marucchi’s course on Christian Archaeology until 
Mareh 7, and limited it to five lectures. In the case of this 
course I thought it wlvisable to arrange for a more comprehen- 
sivé treatment of the subject than Professor Marucchi had 
previously given to the School, inasmuch as Professor ‘Norton, 
who was occupied with topography until Christmas, found it 
impossible to cover in his lectures on art the whole ground 
covered by his predecessors, whose courses on this subject 
began in the autumn. Accordingly it was thought best that 
he should not attempt to lecture on Christian Archaeology, 
and that, instead, Professor Maruechi should be invited to 
give a general introductory course on that subject. Professor 
Maruechi readily consented, but, for the reason stated, was not 
thle to begin until within a fortnight of the departure of the 
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students for Greece. The subjects of the five lectures actually 
riven were as follows: 


1, The relations of Christianity with the Roman world during the first four 
Cen Lures, 

2. Customs of the early Christians, Our dources of information. Their 
meetings, liturgy, domestic churches, burial usages. 

4. The ancient Christian cemeteries, called *Catacombs’: their origin, 
general form, history; their position before the law; description of 
them in detail. 

4. Contents of the ancient Christian cemeterica (Christian painting and 
sculpture). 

4, Christian art and epigraphy (a demonstration in the Christian Museum 
of the Lateran ). 


The interest and importance of these topics to the student of 
classical antiquity, as well as to the student of Christian 
history, is obvious. The lectures were thoroughly enjoyed 
and appreciated by the School. Professor Maruechi speaks 
Italian with remarkable clearness, and his presentation of the 
subject was equally clear and admirable. 

It appears from the experience of my predecessors, as well 
as from my own, that the arrangement of courses by resident 
scholars is beset with some difficulties. As long as our students 
remain here, for the most part, only one year, they cannot with 
the best advantage listen to lectures in Italian until after 
Christmas, when they have already begun to be deeply en- 
grossed in their special studies, and when the time left for 
such courses is so short that sickness or accident may cut them 
down to very small proportions. Even under these circum- 
stances, however, I regard the courses as not only valuable, bert 
as a necessary part of our scheme; and it ought to be said, to 
offset the small number of lectures to which we are sometimes 
reduced, that the Roman lecturer is apparently not trained to 
regurd an hour as the normal length of a lecture. In our case, 
certainly, we were given very liberal measure, the lecture often 
extending to an hour and a half or even two hours. 

In addition to attending the stated instruction provided for 
them, the students did much for themselves, studying ancient 
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sites and monuments and familiarizing themselves with the 
rich treasures of the museums, In the autumn and early win- 
ter months they made a number of excursions to places of elas- 
sical interest, under the energetic management of Mr. Olcott. 
The special investigations which they undertook and which I 
hope may yield some results suitable for publication, are as 
follows : 

Mr. Meader began early in the year a study of the sculptured 
reliefs on Christian sarcophagi, with particular reference to the 
manner in which the scenes portrayed upon them were used by 
the artists to convey symbolic or other ideas, He has already 
presented a paper embodying his facts and conclusions. 

Mr. Butler, who is a trained architect, began in the summer 
of 1897 a study of the Roman aqueducts in southern France. 
During the school year he continued his investigations with a 
careful examination of the aqueducts of Rome and Latium, 
including a magnificent one at Minturno, of which no deserip- 
tion appears as yet to have been published. In this work he 
received much friendly counsel and assistance from Professor 
Laneiani, whose knowledge of the subject is unsurpassed. Mr. 
Butler studied the aqueducts as monuments of architectural 
design and construction, an aspect of the subject that has not 
received the attention it deserves. Out of a great mass of 
miterial collected he will present in his paper a careful descrip- 
tion, with measurements, of typical examples of the three 
classes into which the aqueducts are divided by their structural 
form, those in stone (opwe quadratum), those in rubble and 
opus reticulatum, and those in rubble and brick. 

Mr. Oleott undertook a study of the palaeography of the 
coins of the Republic, for which purpose special arrangements 
were made, through the courtesy of Father Ehrle, the Prefect 
of the Vatican Library, to give him access to the rich Vatiean 
collection. The collections in the Palazzo dei Conservator 
and the Museo Kircheriano were also of service. Mr. Oleott 
further had the good fortune to come into possession of a 


number of sepulchral inscriptions, found by some workmen 
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near the Via Ostiensis, and has edited them for the Journal of 
the Institute. 

Miss Williams, who had begun, as a graduate student at the 
University of Michigan, an investigation of the influence of the 
women of the imperial families, continued this investigation 
in Rome, collecting and studying especially the epigraphical 
evidence. The part of the subject which she completed and 
will present in her paper touches the three Augustae of the 
house of Severus, Julia Domna, Julia Maesa, and Julia Mamuaea, 

Miss Jenkins took for her subject the so-called ‘Trajan reliefs 
in the Forum anil has presented the results of a thorough study 
of their significunce in a paper already in my hands. 

Dr. Burton began an investigation of the so-called Temple of 
Fortuna Virilis in the Forum Boarium, but was obliged to sus- 
pend his work for the reason already stated. 

Mr. Gilbert undertook and carried nearly to completion be- 
fore his departure from Rome a collation of the Vatieanus 
Lipati of Suetonius, a codex of the eleventh or twelfth century, 
of which, although its importance has long been recognized, no 
collation has yet been published, 

In connection with Mr. Gilbert’s work I began an examina- 
tion of the other Suetonian manuscripts in the Vatican library. 
The investigation proved more interesting than I had antici- 
pated, and more promising of substantial results; for these 
manuscripts have heretofore been regarded by editors of Sue- 
tonius as of little value, and have been neglected accordingly. 
Thus Roth, the editor of our present standard text (Teubner, 
1857), possessed no adequate collation of any of them, and could 
cite only the meagre excerpts of Lipsius and others from the 
Vaticanws Lipsit and those of Gruter from the three Palatini, 
He knew of the existence of fourteen other Paticant. There 
are in fact no less than twenty-one Vaticani alone, and besides 
these and the three Paletiné the catalogues show four (@tte- 
hontani, one Urhinas, and four in the Queen of Sweden col- 
lection, making thirty-three in all. Twenty-one of these are 
parehment codices, ranging in date from the eleventh to the 
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fifteenth century; the remaining twelve are paper copies of 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 

In the time at my disposal I could not advantageously go 
through the whole of this list; but when the library closed, 
near the end of June, I had examined and excerpted all of the 
parchment codices except the Palatinié, for which T shall have 
to rely on Gruter excerpts. During the summer I examined 
ina similar way a number of Suetonian manuscripts in other 
libraries, —five in Florence, five in Venice, one each in Munich 
aud Leyden, and four in the British Museum. 

The object of this investigation was not so much to establish 
the text at uny point, as to do something towards breaking 
ground for a complete revision, the need of which is generally 
recognized and was impressed upon me with convincing force 
in the progress of this inquiry. 

As one significant iact I may mention that in more than a 
lozen instances I found, sometimes in several Manuscripts, 
readings which were known to Roth only as conjectures of 
himself and other scholars. Roth's text is based largely on the 
collations of his predecessors, who used the manuscripts to 
which they happened to have access, —manuscripts which in 
some cases can no longer be identified with certainty,—and cited 
only such readings as seemed to them important. From this 
it naturally resulted that many really important readings were 
left uurecorded, and many good manuscripts entirely neglected. 
An illostration of the first hus just heen given. As an example 
of the second I may refer to the Medicean manuscripts, of 
which three, known as the F irst, Second, and Third Mecicean, 
are cited (not without some confusion of numbers) in the edi- 
tions. Now there are, I find, of the thirteen Suetonian manu- 
scripts in the Mediceo-Laurentian librar » five of older date 
than the fifteenth century. One of these, the famous Third 
Medicean, was probably written in the eleventh century; the 
other four in the thirteenth or fourteenth. Why two of these 
four should be taken and the others left, it would be diff. 
cult to Say, especially ag one of them (64.9), which I have 
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called the Fifth, bears marks of close relationship with the 
second, and is also related to two Vatican manuseripts ( Mat. 
Lat. 1860 and 7310) and to two in the National Library in 
Paris." Again, the manuscript in the Royal Library in Mu- 
nich, which, though of late date, is of high merit and nearly 
related to the well-known Gudianus at W alfenbiittel, appears 
to be quite unknown to the editors. 

For a classification of the manuscripts, so essential to a 
correct estimate of the relative weight to be attached to them, 
it is obvious that Roth's material was entirely inadequate; and 
Becker, who has made the only important contributions to 
Suetonian textual criticism since Roth’s edition was published, 
was not much better equipped. For a satisfactory revision of 
the text I am convinced that the whole work will have to be 
done over again from the beginning. It is true that the 
Memmianus and some of the other oldest manuscripts have 
been repeatedly collated; but the collations are not accessible 
to scholars, nor were they made with the completeness and pre- 
cision demanded by the eritical methods of the present day. Of 
some others,—for example, the Third Medicean,—no pretence 
of a complete collation has ever been made. Of the thirteenth 
and fourteenth century manuscripts, some, as we have seen, 
have been left entirely untouched. The whole number of 
manuscripts is so large that a collation of all of them is hardly 
practicable or even desirable; probably a considerable number 
can be safely dismissed with a very summary examination. 
But in the preliminary inquiry necessary for making the right 
selection no manuscript should be overlooked entirely, and 
every manuscript of any promise should be subjected to a more 
searching examination than has yet been made, with a view to 
determining, so far as possible, both its intrinsic worth and its 
relations to other manuscripts. To this work of selection and 
classilication I hope the materials I have collected will enable 
me to make a useful contribution. 


! For the evidence of the relation of these Porisint (5802 and GLT¢) to this 
group Tam indebted to my colleague, Professor A, A. Hownerd. 
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Acting on the advice of Professor Richardson, Director of 
the School at Athens, our students made their applications 
individually to Dr. Dérpfeld for leave to accompany him on 
his tour through the Peloponnesus in April; but I also wrote 
to Dr. Dérpfeld, bespeaking his interest, and he replied in 
a most friendly spirit. By the time the applications were 
received, however, although they were sent in December, he 
was obliged to report that there were no places left. In this 
emergency Professor Norton generously consented to accom- 
pany our students, an arrangement with which they were more 
than satisied. Mr, Norton's two years’ experience in Greece 
as a student of the School at Athens made him an eminently 
competent guide, and the tour proved most delightful and 
profitable. This change of plan, however, made it desirable 
to begin the journey ten days earlier than had been intended, 
as we thought it wise to keep clear of Dr. Dérpfeld’s large 
party, in view of the limited resources of the Peloponnesus for 
the entertainment of travellers. Our party accordingly left 
Rome March 20, and reached Patras on the morning of the 
22d. After a day and a half in Olympia the party divided, the 
ladies going to Athens, while Professor Norton with the men 
made the rougher journey across the Peloponnesus, by way of 
Andritsena, — whence they made an excursion to Bassae, — 
Megalopolis, and Tripolitza, to Nauplia, Here the whole party 
reassembled, and visits were made to Epidaurus, Tiryns, 
Mycenae, and the Argive Heraeum. From Nauplia the 
travellers went to Athens, breaking the journey at Corinth 
to inspect the excavations which the American School is 
making there. This programme left about a fortnight for 
Athens, in the course of which an excursion was made to 
Delphi, where excavations by the French Sehool are in prog- 
ress. The party left Athens April 18 for Catania. The 
Sicilian tour, which they began at this point, included Syra- 
cuse, Taormina, and Messina, on the eastern const, Girgenti 
and Selinunte on the southern, and finally Palermo. From 
Palermo they returned to Naples May 1, and proceeded to 
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Pompen, where Professor Mau began his giro on the follow- 
ing day. 

Professor Mau's course, which, a5 in previous years, had 
been specially arranged for the School, extended through ten 
days, of which seven were devoted to the girv in Pompeii, one 
to an excursion to the excavations at Koscoreale, and the last 
two to the Pompeian antiquities in the Museum at Naples. 
The lectures in Pompeii occupied three or four hours every 
afternoon, and on some days an equal amount of time in the 
morning; those in Naples four hours each morning. The 
lectures, in accordance with the preference of the students, 
were given in Italian, and were attended by every member of 
the School except one student who had heard them the preced- 
ing year. Of the value of this opportunity of studying Pom- 
peii and its remains under such eminent guidance, it would be 
superfluous for me to speak. The pleasure of the experience 
was enhanced by the presence and the oceasional instructive 
remarks of Professor von Wilamowitz Moellendorff, of the Um- 
versity of Berlin, who made one of our little company. After 
the conclusion of the course several of our party spent two or 
three additional days in private study in the Museum and in 
Pompeii, and some of us took advantage of the opportunity to 
visit Paestum and some of the more interesting places on the 
beautiful peninsula of Sorrento. 

The civil and ecclesiastical authorities of Rome and the heads 
of foreign institutions, with whom [ had occasion to come in 
contact, showed themselves friendly, as heretofore, and granted 
us valuable favors. Thanks to the thoughtfulness of my prede- 
cessor, Professor Warren, the way was made easy for me at the 
outset to come into personal relations with these officials. The 
Ministry of Public Instruction granted to every member of 
the School a card of free admission, for one year, to the national 
museums, galleries, excavations, and monuments throughout 
Ttaly; and Professor Barnabei, now the head of this division 
of the ministry, expressed to me his desire to aid the School 
in any other way in his power. With the aid of a letter from 
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our Ambassador, General Draper, I secured for our students the 
privilege of borrowing books from the large and well-equipped 
Biblioteca Vittorio Emanuele —a privilege of great value, in 
view of the present limited resourees of our own library. 

The presence of women as students of the School occasioned 
some hesitation, on the part of the pontifieal authorities, in 
granting my application for permesst to the Vatican and 
Lateran museums; but after some further correspondence, and 
through the good offices of Monsignor O’Connell, Rector of 
the American College, a solution of the difficulty was reached. 
The permessi were granted, those for the young men in the 
usual form, those for the young women with a proviso added 
in writing, whieh limited their admission to the Galleria Lapi- 
daria to other days than Tuesday and Friday. On those 
days the Borgia rooms of the Vatican are open, and the Gal- 
leria Lapidaria is a thoroughfare for the public. Whether 
this or some other consideration was the ground for the re- 
striction, I was confident that it would not be insisted on 
after the first trial; and so it proved. The first permeasi 
were issued for three months, and expired March 11. In 
response to my request to have them renewed, cards were 
granted for four additional months, and those sent to the 
young women were free from any restriction. 

The question of admitting women to the privilege of col- 
lating manuseripts in the Vatican library I found had already 
heen presented by the German Archaeological Institute, and 
settled, as usual, by a compromise. Women are not admitted 
to the Collating Room itself: but a plaice is provided for them 
in the large anteroom, where they ean work with entire com- 
fort and abundance of light, and the only substantial drawhack 
is that they have not immediate access to the indexes and in- 
ventories, which are kept in the Collating Room. Father Ehrle 
showed himself most obliging and helpful to ua; and in addition 
to the aid given us in such work as we undertook in his depart- 
ment, he deyoted one afternoon in Mareh to conducting the 
members of the School and their families, with some invited 
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guests (including three American students from German Uni- 
versities, who were visiting Rome in their vacation), through 
the library, showing and explaining its oldest manuscripts and 
other rare treasures. 

From the distinguished secretaries of the Imperial German 
Institute, Professor Petersen and Professor Hiilsen, we experi- 
enced the same signal friendliness that they had shown towards 
the School from the beginning. Both officers and students 
received invitations to the semi-monthly meetings of the Insti- 
tute, and many of us were constant in our attendance. We 
also enjoyed the free use of the excellent library of the Institute 
—in invaluable privilege, for without it, in the present state 
of our own library, our students’ special investigations in 
archaeology could not have been carried on. I take this op- 
portunity also to express my indebtedness to the Director of 
the Austrian Institute of Historical Studies, Dr. Theodor von 
Sickel, for many courtesies and for valuable counsel in palaeo- 
fraphical work. 

This friendly and liberal treatment comes not merely from 
the promptings of generosity, but las a deeper root in the satis- 
faction with which the existence of our School is viewed by 
such men as Professor Petersen, who see in it a good augury 
for the future of classical studies, giving evidence, as it does, of 
the vigorous growth of those studies in America at a time when 
they are more and more threatened by materialistic tendencies 
in Europe. 

Similar is the welcome given to our School by the lovers 
of art in Rome, a fact of which I had pleasing evidence. 
On April 21, the traditional birthday of the city of Rome, I 
hil the honor of attending, together with Mr. Abbott, the 
Director of the American Academy, the annual banquet with 
which the day is celebrated by the Accademia di San Luca, a 
society of artists which has itself passed its tercentenary. We 
were not only treated as honored guests, but a toast, proposed 
by Professor Lanciani, to the prosperity of the two American 
institutions, was received with the utmost cordiality. 
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Imay add that from quite another class,— from our own 
countrymen residing temporarily or permanently in Rome, per- 
sons of diverse interests,— I have received repeated asstirances 
of their satisfaction in the existence of the School, as a repre- 
sentative of the intellectual side of our national life among a 
people who are too prone to believe that we are wholly given 
over to material pursuits. | 

One of the pleasantest privileges of the position which I had 
the honor to hold is the opportunity it affords of welcoming 
visiting American scholars to an American institution in Rome 
which is a centre of scholarly activity. Nor ought this in my 
judgment to be regarded merely as an incidental satisfaction, 
but as one of the services to be rendered by the School and one 
of the reasons for its existence. Such scholars find our School 
of much practical assistance to them in their study of the 
ancient city, and T have believed that I was carrying out your 
wishes in giving them free access to our library, and obtaining 
for them from the authorities such privileges as my position 
enabled me to secure. Among our visitors of the present year, — 
I would name first Professor Platner, recently chosen Seere- 
tary of the Managing Committee, and a most efficient friend of 
the School from the start. Mr. Platner spent the winter and 
spring in Rome, and I was glad to seek his counsel on more 
than one occasion, We haye also had the pleasure of seeing 
Professor Burton of Rochester University, another active mem- 
ber of the Managing Committee; also Professor Tarbell and 
Professor Miller of Chicago, Professor Cowles of Amherst, and 
Dr. Bates of the University of Pennsylvania, besides a number 
of distinguished scholars in other departments of learning. 

I have acknowledged, with the thanks of the Managing Com- 
mittee, the following gifts, received during the year: 


Frot Sig. Giacomo Boni, of the Italian Ministry of Public Instruction, a 
plaster east. 

From Dr. TH. E. Burton, a copy of Hare'a Walks in Rome, 

From Dr. Edmonston Charles, of Rome, a copy of Vol. IV (Ser. 3) of the 
Atti della R. Accademia dei Lincei. 
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From the Syndics of the University Presa, Cambridge, England, a copy of 
Conway's [tale Dialects. 

From Professor A. A. Howard, of Harvard University, a copy of Rose and 
Miiller-Striibing’s Virrueins, a book out of print and very ditficult to 
obtain. This volume has the additional interest of having been in the 
library of the late Professor G. M. Richardson, of the University of 
California, who died at Athens two veors ago. 

From W. J. Stillman, Esq., 0 collection of more than sixty volumes, together 
with valuable pamphlets and anbound numbers of periodicals. 

From Mr. and Mrs. George W, Holland, a contribution of 75 lire towards the 
expenses of the School. 

Also, from Alden Sampson, Esq. of Bren Mawr, Pa., as a loan without 
express limit; of time, a large assortment of specimens (135° pleces) 
of the colored marbles used in building by the ancient Romans. 


I have further to record the indebtedness of the School to 
Mr. Oleott for his voluntary services in revising and verifying 
the card catalogue of the library, and in extending it to include 
the uecessions of the year,—a piece of work requiring much time 
and pains, The new accessions embrace a number of archae- 
ological works and a set of the most important Greek authors, 
in which the library had been almost entirely deficient. With 
an appropriation of only S000 a year, a considerable part of 
which goes for the purchase and binding of periodicals, the 
growth of the library must necessarily be slow, and I can 
think of no gift to the School that would be of greater imme- 
diate and permanent utility than a sum sullicient to clovniable 
or quidruple our present stock of books. The library is the 
students’ workshop, and while we gratefully appreciate the 
liberulity of our German friends on the Capitol, the worker 
must always be sadly hampered whose tools are so scattered, 

From my experience in managing the School I have formed 
a number of definite conclusions relating to its welfare, to two 
of which I should like briefly to call attention here. One of 
these is the need of a permanent director. This subject has 
been so fully and ably presented by my predecessors that | 
need only add my testimony to theirs, and express the hope 
that the Committee may see its way te beginning a permanent 
arrangement in the near future. 
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The other point to which I wish to call attention is the need 
of formulating a preparatory course of study for persons who 
propose to enter the School, At present we imply by our 
mnouncement that any graduate of a college can spend a yeur 
in the School with profit. And so indeed he can. But with a 
year’s or even six months’ judicious preparation he could spend 
lis year there with twice or three times as much profit. If hie 
goes to Rome straight from college, with no special training or 
preparation, he will use a third or a half of his precious year 
in doing what he might just os well have done at home, and 
the time of really fruitful work, by which I mean special and 
personal investigation, will be proportionally cut down. If he 
wishes to devote himself to archaeology, he can acquire at least 
the elements of the science in an American university. If his 
taste is for palaeographical work, the preliminary practice on 
fucsimiles can be had equally well in Amerien. The same is 
true of the study required for learning the language of in- 
scriptions. We ought not to leave our students in Lenorance 
of these facts. On the contrary, we ought to mark out for 
them courses of preparatory study, and at least impress upon 
them the great disadvantage of leaving this preparation to be 
done in Rome. In my judgment we ought to go even further, 
and, after due notice, make a certain amount of such prepara- 
tion a requirement for admission to regular membership of the 
School. This would at once be a benefit to the students, and 
would relieve the School from the obligation of giving elemen- 
tary instruction, thereby leaving the instructors more time for 
the guitlance of students in their individual work, as well as 
for special studies of their own, which would naturally bear 
fruit in papers read before the School or in short courses of 
lectures. It would give them time, moreover, to plan and eon- 
dnct archaeological excursions to ancient sites near Rome, and 
to some more remote, 





a part of our scheme which cannot, 
under existing conditions, be carried out in the systematic 
way which its importance demands. I would nat propose 
to make the preparation in question an absolute requirement 
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for admission to the School, at least for the present; for in 


muiny parts of the country the student would find it impossible 
to get the necessary instruction, and even without it he can, 
after all, spend a very profitable year in Rome. But I would 
require it for regular membership, because that would at onee 
raise the instruction of the School te its proper plane, and 
would at the same time stimulate our universities, which are 
now developing their graduate departments so rapidly, to estab- 
lish courses of instruction in these important subjects. 

In conclusion, it gives me much pleasure to testify to the 
excellent spirit which prevailed in the School during the year 
and did much te render my task an agreeable one. I found in 
Professor Norton a most efficient colleague, and our relations 
were most cordial. The students were steadily and happily 
busy, full of zeal and of the inspiration of their opportunities, 
In watching their progress and the impressions which they 
gathered from their surroundings, and which will go with them 


into their life-work as classical teachers, I have been strength- 


ened in the conviction that we did well to establish the School, 
and that we should not falter in our efforts to keep it alive and 
to improve it to the full measure of our ideal. 


CLEMENT L. SMITH, Direetor. 
Hanraun Usiveneitr, 


September, 1808, 
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Profezzor J. R. Struinerox Stennett, Ainherat College, Amherst, Mass, 

Professor Frask B. Tannen, University of Chicago, Chicago, Dit. 

Professor Fire Genacno Tispatr, College of the City of New York, New 
Fork, N. ¥. 

Profesor Hesny M, Treen, Smith College, Northampton, Masa. 

Professor Jawes C, Vax Hexsonores, Wealeyou (niversity, Middletown, Conn, 

Professor Wins BR. Wann, School of Architecture, Columbia Culversity, 
New York, AY. 

Professor Besvawty Ine Woerecer (Chairman of the Committee on Fellow- 
ships), Correll University, Ithaca, N.Y. 

Professor James BR. Wieerer (Secrerarr, and Aseocinte Editor of the 
Journal of the Institute), Columiia University, New York, NY. 

Professor Joux Wittiame Wire (ex ogicio, os President of the Institute), 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 

Professor Samver. Hoss Wrxass, Princeton University, Princeton, Nu. 

Professor Joux Hexsrt Wario (er officio, aa Editor-in-Chief of the Journal 
of the Institute), Morcard University, Cambridge, Masa. 


COOPERATING COLLEGES 


AMHERST COLLEGE, SMITH COLLEGE. 

BROWN UNIVERSITY. STEACUSE UNIVERSITY, 

HEYS MAWE OOLLEGE. UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORSLA. 

COLLEGE OF THE CITY OF SEW YORE, UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 

COLCTMBLA UNIVERSITY. DSIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN, 

CORNELL UNSTVEESITYT, UNIVERSITY OF FEXNSYLVASIA, 

DARTMOUTH OOLLEGE, CSIVERSITY OF VERMONT. 

HARVARD USIVERSITY:. VASSAR COLLEGE, 

JOHSS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY. WELLESLEY COLLEGE. 

MT. HOLYTORE OOLLEGE. WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY. 

NEW YORK UNIVERSITY. WILLIAMS COLLEGE. 

PEISCETON UNIVERSITY. YALE CSIVERSITY. 
TRUSTEES OF THE SCHOOL 





Professor Cnances Extor Norrow ( President). 
Profesctor Wittiam W. Goonwrm (Secretary). 
Mr. Garninen M. Laxe ( T'reaserer’. | 
Professor Bas. L. Grooens.errve, 

Mr. Hexny G. Manguanp. 

Mr. Farpenic J. on Poreren. 

Rt, Rev, Hexur C. Portes. 

Professor Thomas Day Sermon. 

Profesor Winiwiasm M. Stoane. 

Mr, Saure. D. Warnes, 

Professor Jousx Wittiasma Wuite. 
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AMERICAN SCHOOL IN ROME 
MANAGING COMMITTEE 
1898-1899 


Professor Winitas Ganbpynn Hate (Cuamruas), CUniversity of Chieago, 
Chicago, FT, 

Mra, Winwias F. Atves, Madison, Wis. 

Professor Sinwey G. Asumour, Union College, Schenectady, N.Y. 

Professor G. E. Barner, University of Nebroska, Lincoln, eb. 

Professor EL. J. Bantos, (aieersity of Minois, Champaign, Jl 

Profeszor Coances E. Rexxett, Cornell Unirersity, Nhara, N.Y. 

Mrs. Emuwoxs Buarse, Cifeaga, JT. 

Professor D. Boxnnmur, Northicestern University, Evanston, fil. 

Mr. Winwamw H. Becenier, 0, Equitable Building, Baltimore, Md, 

Profeszor Hexey F. Beeros, Ueirersity of Rochester, Rochester, N.Y. 

Professor J, 8. Coarn, UVnieeratty of Minnesota, Minnenpolia, Minn. 

Rt. Rev. Mut, Troaras J. Coxary, Rector of the Catholic University of America, 
Woehington, 2.0. 

Mr, Freenenmce R. Covweart, 34, William Street, New York, W.Y. 

Professor W. L. Cowres, Amderst College, Amherst, Mees. 

Professor A. N, Cunmen, State Gairersity of fowa, Jowa City, fa. 

Mr. C. C. Covien (Trestvnen), Cuyler, Morgan, and Co., 44, Pine Street, 
New York, N. fF. 

Hon, Honace Davis, 1800, Broadinay, San Francisco, Cal, 

Professor 8. C. Dennt, State Cnicersity of Ohio, Colinmia, 0, 

Professor Jaues H. Divcann, ulane University, New Orleans, ta. 

Rt. Rev. Wirt C. Doawe, Bishop of Albany, Albany, NLY. 

General WinwiaM F. Deares (cx officio, as Ambassador of the United States at 
the Court of Italy), fon, Jtaly. 

Professor James C. Eauerr, Jn., Colwiahia Cultersity, New York, NY, 

Mr, Love BR. Ennicn, Colorado Springs, Col. 

Profesgor Aurrep Exnusox, American School of Classical Studies at Athens, 
Athens, (reece. 

Professor Hexser PF. Exnnsox, Augfalo, NY. 

Professor Anrotn L. Faormmouan, Ju, Princeton University, Princeton, Nut, 

His Eminence Cardinal Jauns Ginpexe, Baltinwre, Ma, 

Mr. Sauces 8. Grees, Woreester, Maes. 

Professor Avrren Guoemas, Corrersity of Pennsyleania, Philadelphia, Pa, 

Professor Atoeet G. Hanksess, Breen University, Providence, ROL. 

Professor Samven Hawt, Trinty College, Hortferd, Conn, 

Professor G. L. Hespmicesos, University of Chicago, Chicago, FUL. 
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Professor Coarces G. Hennunsans, College of the City of New York, New 
York, NUY. 

Professor Joww Hl, Hewtrrr, Willinme College, IF ematowy, Mees. 

Rabbi Est. G. Hinsen, Sinai Congregation, Chicago, Zi, 

Professor WiwiaM A. Hovonrox, Bamdotn College, Brunmeich, Me, 

Mr. Coamces L, Hutouixsox, Corn Exchange Bank, Chicago, JT, 

Professor Gronoe E, Jacksos, Weahington University, St. Lowis, Mo, 

Professor H.W, Jonxsrox, Unirersity of Jndiane, Hoomington, Sud. 

Professor J. C. Joxxs, University of Missouri, CAlumbia, Mo, 

Ke. Rey. J. I. Kear, Archbishop of Thumaseus, Rome, Italy. 

Professor Frawow W. Kersey, University of Michigan, Ana Arhor, Mich. 

Chancellor J, H. Komiasn, Finderhitt University, Nashville, Tenn, 

Hon, Kuxrst B. Knorrscasrrr, 219, Carondelet Street, New Orieana, La, 

Commendatore Professore Ronotre Lasciant, Cniversity of Home, tone, Healy, 

Air. Ganoixen M. Lanr, Lee, Higginson, and Co., 44, State Street, Hoston, 
Misa. 

Rev. Dr, Cinna Stastey Lesren, Milwonkee, Win, 

Professor T. B. Linpaar, Boston University, Boston, Miss, 

Profesor Goxzacez Lona, Bron Mrwr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa, 

Professor Joux K. Lown, Dartiaowth College, Hanover, NH. 

Professor Arras Marovaxp (Associate Editor of the Journal of the Institnte), 
Princeton Cnieersity, Princeton, Nid. 

Professor Exwen T. Menai (Professor of the School), 2, Via Gaeta, Rome, 
Hterly, 

Professor Wirenias A, MERI, Cndversity af’ California, erkuley, Cal, 

Professor J, Levernrtr Moone, Visser Cotlege, Poughkeepsie, NY, 

Rev. Dr. R. J. Nevis, Rector of the American Church, Home, Stely. 

Professor Ricnann Norrox (er oflcin, aa Professor of the School), American 
School af Claasiea! Studies, tiie, Feely, 

Rt, Rev. Mgr, O'Cowxnun, Reetor of the Collegio Americano, Fame, Ftaly, 

Professor E. M. Pease, Leleriael Stenford Jr, Tniversity, Pato Alte, Cal, 

Professor Tracy Preen (Director of the School), 2 Vie meta, ftlome, Italy. 

Profesor W, EF. Peters, University af Virginia, Charlottesville, Ve. 

Profesor Sasci. Bac Poatwer (SECRETANY), IWestern Reserve University, 
Cletelonal, @, 

Professor Enwis Poer, De Pauw University, Greenenstle, Ind. 

Tit, Rev. Hexny C, Porren, Bishop of New York, 16, Washington Square, New 
York, N.Y, 

Hon, Winns Portrn, Chestnut Hill, Pa. 

Hon. 1. G. Scummiarr, Unien Serings Aowk and Trae Co, Cineinnati, 0. 

Professor Enwin B.A, SELIGMAN, Coden University, New York, N.Y. 

Protessor Tuomas Day Srerwarny Cert offelo, oa Chairman of the Managing 
Committee of the School at Athens), Fole University, New Haren, Conn. 

Professor Epcan §, Siomway, Hutgira College, New Brunswick, Nal, 

Professor ML, &, SLADGITEN, Cniversity of Wiseonsin, Madison, Wis, 

Profesor Frawk SMALLEY, Arecttiae Calcersity, Syracuse, VY. 

Profeesor Chement LL. SMITH, Harrerd University, Cambridge, Maas. 

Professor WO, SILO LA., University af Chieinueti, Vnelanatl, 0. 

Mr. Guonun FR, STRTaON, S6g/, Massachusetts Avenue, Washington, J, 0, 
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- Mra. Comxentcs Stevexson, £47, South 2tat Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Mr. Watpo Sront, Pulesso Borterini, Rome, Italy. 

Professor Lewis Steart, Loke Forest Cuiversity, Lake Forest, FT. 

Rev. Dr. Hesnr Vax Dree, The Brick Church Manse, New York, NY. 

Commendatore Professore Aporro Vextom, Director-General of the National = 
Galleries of Italy, Home, Italy. 

Rev, Dr. Manvixs BR. Viscest, Union Theological Seminary, New York, MY. 

Professor Antare T. Warkur, University of Kaneos, Lenerence, Kon. 

Professor Wiousam BR. Wane, Coltmiia University, New York, N-Y. 





Professor Mixrox Wannnn (Chairman of the Committee on Fellowshipe), Johns 
Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 
ot | Hon. H. B. Wexzun, New York Life Building, St. Poul, Minn. 
Professor Axpnew F. West, Princeton University, Erinceton, Wf. 
Professor James It. Woerrten, Columbia University, New York, NY. bW 
: Professor dome Witttams Wuire (ex afficio, as President of the Institute), 
aa Harvard University, Combridge, Maas. ; 
a. Vice-Chancellor B. L. Wiricrss, University of the South, Sewanee, Tenn. 
Professor Jonx Hexey Wamwar (er officio, as Editor-in-Chief of the Journal 
of the Institute), Harcard Unicersity, Cambridge, Mess. 
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MEMBERS OF THE INSTITUTE 


FOREIGN HONORARY MEMBERS 


Proresson ALEXANDER CONZE, Berlin, 
Mu. GEORGE DENRSIS, London. 

Paoreszor WILHELM DOERPFELN, Athens. 
Paoreson PERCY GARDNER, Geri. 
Provesson Kt. C. JEBB, Cambridue. 
Paoresson GASTON MASPERO, Paris. 
Proresson THEODOR MUMMBSEN, Berlin. 


Mrs. H. WHITMAN, 


Mrs. H. Warmiaux, Presider, 

Profesor Wino W. Goonwis, Vire-Prestdent. 
Mr. Ensesr Jacnsos, Sveretary, 

Mr. Garon M. Lanse, Treqsurer. 

Professor Winuiam Kespace Dewpmos. 
Professor Hexay W. Havwes. | 

Dr. Josnra Cragk Horrin, 

Miss Ercex FL Masow, 


Profemor Coar.es Ector Noro. 


Professor Jouxs Wiitiass Woere, 


Co ittee on Membership 
Mr. H. Wooerwtas, Chairman, 
Profesor Witwam K, Des teox, 
Mr. Wintaam F, Hana, 

Dr. Josue Crank Horr. 

Mr. Eesxnsr JAcKsON, 

Miss Evtew F. Masow, 

Mrs. Aw Farewax Pitwar 
Mr. Rowan Ronesos, 

Professor Jous Witiiane Woore. 
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Professor Alexander Agaselz, Cambridge, Maas. 

Principal H. P. Amen, Exeter, NWA. 

* Frederick L. Ames, Boston. 

® Hon, William Amorv, Boston. 

* Thomas G, Appletan, Boston. 

© Elisha Atkina, Moston, 

Francia H. Bacon, 25, Washington Street. 

Jozeph T. Bailey, 45, Commoniweaith Avenue. 

Adolph L, Bandelier, Care of Americon Museum of Natural History, Central 
Park West, New York, NVY, 

E. Pierson Beebe, 20, Reocon Street. 

* Stanton Blake, Boston. 

* J. Ingersoll Bowilitch, Boston. 

* Hon. Charles 8, Bradley, Providence, RS, 

George L. Bradley, Pomfret Center, Conn. 

*Jotn L. Bremer, Aoston. 

@ Mrs. Gardner Brewer, Bostun. 

@ Hon. Martin Brimmer, Hoatin. 

Mra. Martin Brimmer, 47, Beacon Street. 

*Willinm S. Bullard, Boston. 

Arthur Astor Carey, 20, Fofrfeld Street, 

Hon. Thornas B. nage) Sonta Fe, NLM, 

George EB. Chase, Dedham, Mass. 

Joseph Thacher : Clarke, Callege Road, Hinrrat, England. 

Rt. Rev, Thomas M. Clarke, Providence, AOE 

* George H. Corliss, Providence, #1. 

Georme W. W. Dove, Andover, Maes, 

Hon. William Jr., 38, Beacon Street. 

Thina Estes, 302, Washington Street, 

© Glendower Evans, Boston. 

Charles Fairchild, $2, Marlborough Street. 

® Ezre Farnsworth, Boston, 

® Hon. Joseph S. Foy, Boston, 

* Hon, John M. Riten.4 Boston. 

Gen. Manning F. Forces, Soldier's Home, Sandusky, Ohio, 

Professor William W. Goolwin ( Vire- President, Member of the Cowneil), Cam- 
fridge, Mase. . 

Mr. Justice Horace Gray, 0.8. Supreme Court, Washington, D.C. 

Tuseell Gray, 40, State Street, 

Dr. Samael A. Green, 30, Treo Street. 

Miss Helen Griggs, Core of Morton Chaplin & Co., London, England. 

® Profeszor E. W. Gurney, Cambriolge, Mirse. 

WN. P. Hallowell, (02, Federal Street. 


* Deceased. 
i Where wo name of a city or town is given, the address is Boston. 
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*Hon. Rowland Hazard, Peace Dale, Bu. 
* Mrs, Augustus Hemenway, Boaton. 
* George Higginson, Heaton, 
7 Major Henry L. Higginson, gf, Stare Street, 


7 * Misa Allee 8, Hooper, Boston. 
_ * Mrs. Samuel Hooper, Boston, 
mA * Profeasor E. N. Horsford, Cambridge, Maras, 
“ - James F, Honnewell, Green Street, Charlestown, Mase, 
Samuel Johnson, $3, Summer Street, 
Miss Loulse Kennedy, Foiracre, Concord, Miss. 


* Henry P. Kidder, Bostom, 
*W. Putnam Kuhn, Basten. 
Gardiner M, Lane (Treasurer, Member of the Connell), 44, State Street. 
*Col, Henry Lee, Aroukline, Mase. 
| Thornton K. Lothrop, &, Congress Street, 
* * Hon. Joho Lowell, Newton, Miwa. 
Miss Ellen F. Magon ( Member af the Council), ¢, Wolant Streer, 
" Miss hin 6. Mason, 7, Wiluwt Street, 
" Hon. Otis Noroross, Boston. 
Profeseor Charles Eliot Norton (Member of the Council), Canibridge, Moss, 
Hon. Robert Treat Paine, a, Joy Street. 
® Francia E. Parker, Sozton, 
- * Francia Parkman, Bostan, 
7 * Oliver W. Peabody, Boaton, 
*John C, Philips, Boston, 
"Hon, Henry L. Pierce, Boston, 
Miss Samb Porter, Farmington, Conn. 
Loni Pruug, 43, Centre Street, Rezbury, Mass. 
. * Richard Price, Topafielt, Muss, | 
. Rev. C. A. L. Richards, 144, Benesit Street, Providewee, BLT. 
"Henry B. Rogers, Boston, | 
Hon, Stephen Salishury (Member of the Council), Worcester, Mass. 
= Samuel H. Scndder, Consiridye, Miss, 
* Philip H. Sears, Boston, * 
Mrs. (i. Howland Shaw, 23, Commonwealth Avenue, 
Quincy A. Shaw, £2, Audilerton Place... 
ar, Mra, E. A. Sheparil, Providenre, BU 
“Mrs, Jared Sparks, Qumbridge, Maas, 
* William Eliot Sparks, Tawnton, Masa. 
Alist A. M. Stetaon, Aare, Mo, 
Richard Sullivan, 435, Brimmer Street, 
Hon. Royal €. ‘Taft, Providence, RO. 


* Tsane Thacher, Boston, 
* George W. Wales, Boston, 
‘ * Dr. Clement A. Walker, Boston, 
- * Dr. Churles E. Ware, Aoaton. 
* Samuel D, Warren, Boston, 
b . 
. 


* Deceased 
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William B. Weeden, Providence, RL 
* William FP, Weld, Boston, 

Mrs. H. Whitman ( President, Member of the Council), 77, Mt. Vernon Street. 
* Henry Austin Whitney, Boston. 


John Woodbury, #0, Atlantic Terrace, Lynn, Maza. 


The Boston Society of Architects, 


Annual Members 


Hon. Charles Francis Adams, 27, Cowrt Street. 
Mre. Lois Agassiz, Cambridge, Maes. 
Professor James Barr Ames, If, Frishie Place, Cambridge, Mase. 
Oliver Ames, ines Building. 
Professor Louis F. Anderson, Whitman College, Walla Walia, Wash. 


Profesor Alfred Willlams Anthony, Cobh Dirinity School, Lerrlston, Me. 
Charles Follen Atkinson, 70, Chestan! Street. 

Dr. Frank Cole Babbitt, Trinity College, Hartford, Coun, 

Dr. Cecil F. P. Baneroft, Plillips Academy, Andover, Maza. 


Francis Bartlett, 13, Erchange Street. 


Miss Elizabeth Howard Bartol, 27, Chestnut Street. 
Frofeasor William J. Battle, Cufeersity af Texas, Austin, Texas. 
rgis Bigelow, ¢0, Beacon Streat. 





George N, Black, 37, Beacon Street, 
Francis Blake, Auburndale, Mesa. 

Miss Sarah H. Blanchard, The Bronsivick. 
Charles P. Bowditch, 25, State Street. 


Mrs. L. D. Brandes, 224, Mt, Vernon Street. 
Rev. Howard N. Brown, 7), Mit. Vernon Street. 
Professor Auguatus H. Buck, Boston Uwirersity. 
Miss Mary H. Buckingham, 19, Chestnut Sorvet. 
Stephen Bullard, 3, Commonwealth Avni. 
Col. Alexander G. Bullock, Worcester, Meas. 


Mra. Samuel Cabot, 8%, Beacon Street. 


Professor Frank W. Chandler, 295, Marlborough Street. 
Miss Professor Angie C, Chapin, Wellesley, Miss. 

Hon. Charles F. Choate, 205, Beacon Street. 

Alexander Cochrane, 257, Commonwenlth Areniic. 
Willam C. Collar, Rortury Latin School, Rorhury, Masa, 


DL. Y. Comstock, St. Johnsbury, Vi. 
J.T, Coolidge, 148, Beacon Street, 
Mra. liver Crane, 12, Concord Sqmore. 


Mrs. Adele F. Dare, 7041, Thirteenth Street, Greeley, Col, 

Professor William Kendall Denison, Tufts College, College Hill, Maas. 
Arthur Detmers, 41, Orford Avenue, Huyfalo, VY. 

Hon. ‘Thomas Durfee, 49, Benest Street, Providence, B.I. 


Edmund Dwight, 50, State Street, 


® Dereased. 
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Miss Georgiana G. Eaton, 62, Commonirealth Acenwe, 
Thomas H. Eckfeldt, Friends’ School, New Bedford, Masa, 
Professor C. C. Everett, oa, (rarden Street, Cunbyidge, Meas. 
Professor 1), M. Fetnalil, Wilianes College, Williamstown, Mass. 
Professor Thomas Fitz-Hugh, University of Texas, Austin, Texas. 
Miss Helen Currier Flint, Aft. Holyoke College, South Hatley, Maza, 
E,W. Foss, Core af B. F. Sturtevant Co., Jamaica Plain, Muss: 
William Amory Gardner, Groton, Masa, 
George A, Goddard, 70, Tremont Street. ~ 
Professor John C. Gray, 50, State Street. = 
Mra. John C. Gray, 174, Beacon Street. | 
Samuel &. Green, Wereester, fase, 
Mrs. Francis B, Greene, J82, Beacon Street. 
Richard S. Greenough, 233, Vie Nastonale, Hiome, Fterty. 
Mrs. Henry 5, Grew, 39, Beacon Street, 
Miss Sarah Louisa Guild, 2¢, Wi. Vernon Street. 
B. F, Harding, Belmont, Mees. 
Profeasor Albert Harknes:, Brown University, Providence, FT. 
Professor Albert G, Harkness, Proviilenee, RO 
Wiliam Fenwick Harris, &, Mercer Cirele, Cambridge, Mass. 
EB. B. Hoskell, Auburndale, Maas, 
Professor Henry W. Haynes, 259, Beacon Street. 
Miss Edith de C, Heath, Centre cor. Hathaway Street, Jamaten Plain, Masa, 
Professor Jolin H. Hewitt, Wiliiama College, Willittmatora, Mase. 
Professor Henry T. Hildreth, Roanoke College, Salem. Va. 
Edward W. Hooper, 29, Beacon Street, 
Dr, Joseph Clark Hoppin, #44, Beacon Stree, 
Mise Lilian Horstord, 27, Craigie Street, Cambridge, Mess. 
Professor Willium A. Houghton, Booedotn College, Brunsecick, Me. 
Professor Albert A. Howard, 8, Hilliard Street, Cambridge, Muse, 
Professor George E. Howes, Burlington, Vt. 
Jolin E. Hulson, 63, Mik Stree, 
Walter A. Honnewell, 87, Milk Street, 
Professor Andrew Inermham, Swaia Free School, New Bedford, Mase. 
Edward Jackson, 29/, Commanitealth Avenue. 
Ernest Jackson (Secretary), 883, Beacon Street. 
Professor George E. Jackson, Wishi agton University, Se, Lowis, Mo, 
Principal Augustine Jones, Pydaits’ School, Providence, RoE 
Mrs. Mary M. Kehew, 3/7, Beacon Street. 
Miss Sarah H, Killikelly, #08, South Hilund Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa, 
: Henry P. King, 53, State Stree. 
Professor J.C. Kirtland, Jr., Phittips Academy, Exeter, NH. 
Profesor Gi. L, Kittredge, 9, Hilliard Street, Cambridge, Mass. 
Thomas 1, Lawler, 29, May Street, Worcester, Meas, 
Professor T. B. Lindsay, 72, Suwerset Stree. 
W, P. P. Longfellow, 479, Hrowlway, Cambridge, Mass. 
Professor John K. Lord, Sartmowth Callege, Hanover, NO. 
Gen. Charles G. Loring, Museum of Fine Arta, 
Profeszor David Gordon Lyon, Combridge, Mara, 
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Albert Morton Lythgoe, Hercarnd University, Cambridge, Meas. 

Henry 5. MeKay, 34, Deronshire Street. 

Dr. Maurice W. Mather, 17, Wet. Awiera Street, Cambridge, Mass. 

Charles Merriagn, 60, State Street. 

Professor Elmer T. Mertill, Middleton, Conn. 

Rev, Daniel Merriman, Worcester, Was. 

Joseph A, Miller, 25, Butler Eechange, Providence, Re. 

Professor Walter Miller, Stanford Oniversity, California. 

Principal W. D. Mooney, The Mooney School, Franklin, Tenn. 

Professor Clifford H. Moore, 34, Shepard Street, Cambridge, Mass. 

Drofesszor Morris H. Morgan, Cambridge, Meas. 

Miss Frances R. Morse, 72, Marlborough Street. 

Profesor Francis Philip Nash, Hobart College, treneca, NV. Y- 

Nathaniel C, Nash, 10, Craigie Street, Cambridge, Meas, 

Professor Edward North, Hamilton College, Clinton, NOY. 

Professor Richard Norton, Care of Sebosti ond Reali, Hone, Italy. 

Frederick Law Olmsted, Brookline, Mass. 

Mrs, Alice Freeman Palmer ( Meher of the Council), 17, Quincy Street, Cam 
bridge, Mass. 

Dr. W. H. Parks, Care of Wells, Fargo & Co., Paris, France. 

Dr. Charles Peabody, Brattle Street, Cambridge, Maza. 

Rev. Endicott Peabody, Groton, Muss. 

Robert S. Peabody, 42, State Street, 

Professor EK. M. Pease, Leland Stanford Jr. University, Palo Alto, Cal. 

Henry Pickering, 256, (irer Street. 

Rev. Edward G, Porter, Lerington, Mass. 

Mrs. Thomas E. Proctor, £73, Commomwmreaith Avenue. 

George Potnam, 50, State Street. 

Henry W. Putnam, $5, Devonshire Street. 

Professor Richard A. Rice, Wiens College, Williamstown, Moss. 

Leon J, Richardson, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. 

Frederick H, Rindge, FP. 0, Box 2516, Lor Angeles, Cal. 

Edward Robingon ( Mem/er of the Council), Museum of Fine Arts. 

Jolin C. Ropes, 40, State Streat. 

Dr. Denman W. Ross, Comlriitge, Jars. 

Mise C. A. Ruutz-Rees, Rosemery Holl, Wallingford, Conn. 

Barthold Schlesinger, Brookline, Mass, 

Edmund D, Scott, Holyoke, Wass. 

Misa Theodora Sedgwick, Cambridge, Maza. 

Profezsor J. B. Sewall, #7, Blagden Street. 

Professor Clement L. Suilth, 68, Sparks Street, Cambridge, Mass. 

Professor J. ¥, Stanton, Batea College, Leortaton, Me, 

Professor J. R. 8S, Sterrett, Amberat College, Anherst, Mrrrz, 

Mra. William Stone, 13, Howthorn Street, Cambridge, Masa, 

William W. Swan, 40, Wirter Street. 

Miss Mary A. Tappan, 7/, Morllorongh Street. 

Professor J. Henry Thayer, Cambridge, Wasa. 

&. Lothrop Thorndike, The Churlesgate. 

Professor Herbert Cushing Tolman, Vanderbilt Cuiversity, Naaheille, Tenn. 
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Professor C. H. Toy, Cawibridye, Mans, | = 
President W. J. Tucker, Dortnouth College, Hanover, NuH. | 
Profesaor Henry M, Tyler, Northampton, Mes, 

Geore B. Upton, &6, Devonshire Atreet. | ; | 
Professor Charles St. Clair Wade, Tufts College, College Hill, Mass. 


Miss Harriet Sarah Walker, Gare Street. Waltham, Mass, 
Miss Dr. Alice Walton, Wellesey College, Wellesley, Mass, 
Miss Mary L. Ware, 47, Brinwer Street, | 

| Henry C. Warren, Quincey Street, Cambritge, Mass, 
c Professor H. Langford Warren, CaumAridye, Mass. 

Samuel D, Warren, 220, Deconshire Street, : 

i} . Rev. SM. Warren, Hillside, Roxbury, Moss. 

President William F, Warren, 12, Somerset Street. 

Mrs. Henry C. Weston, £77, Beacon Street. 

7, Edward Wheelwright, 22, Chestaut Street, 

| | Professor John Williams White (Member af the Cowneil), Cambridge, Mass. 
Professor E. Vernon Wilcox, Montona College of elgriculture quit Mechanical 

| | airta, Hozemun, Man. 

| Ashton R. Willard, s40, Commonmreaithy Arenne, 

| Rev, William C, Winslow, 423, Beaeun Street, 

| - Hon. Roger Wolcott, 43, State Street, 

| Professor E. Lincoln Wood, Atuherst College, Amherst, Maas. 

) Professor Frank £, Woodruff, Barca Colfege, Arunswick, Me, 

i} Professor John H. Wright ( Mewher af the Council), 33, Quincy Street, Cam- 

bridge, Mass, 
| Hev. Theodore F. Wright, £4. (Juiney Street, Cambridge, Mass, 


! | University of Kansas, Lanicrence, Aan, 
| | Case Memorial Library, Hartford Theological Seminary, 
“ A. 'T. Perry, Librarian, Hartford, Conn, 

i Pablic Library, Worcester, Mass, 
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Preside ant 
Proresson EDWARD DELAVAN PERRY. 


Committee on Membership 


The Presipest, ex-officio, Choirman. 
The Secastanr, ex-officio. 

Professor Arras Mangraxn. 

Miss Korum Exess. 

Miss Erste W. CLewa. 

Professor Annr Leacn. 

Mr. Joos S. Batrecy. 

Professor Moutimnns Lawsow Earner. 


®* John Jacob Astor, Newt Fork. 

Addison Brown, J7, Weet Sark Street! 

&. TD. Coykendall, Rondowt, NOY, 

James J. Higginson, (6, Aoat dtet Street. 

Mrs. 5. L Hortt, (50, West 30th Street, 

Adrian Tselin, 23, Kast 26th Street, 

# John Taylor Johnaton, Nei Fork, 

Cyrus d. Lawrence, 52, Broad Street. ' 

Richard Hoe Lawrence, 37, Bread Street, 

Joseph F. Loubat, Care ef Horace &. Ely, 64, Cedar Street. 

® Thomas W. Ludlow, Fonkera, N.Y. 

Professor Allan Marquand (Member of the Council), Princeton, NoS. 
Henry Marquand, 27, East 68th Street. 

Henry G, Marquand, 77, Bast 68th Street. 

George Norton Miller, #77, Modison Avenue. 

D. ©. Mills, #34, Fifth Avenue. 

J. Pierpont Morgan, 23, Wall Street. 

William B. Ogden, fniom Clah. 

Daniel Parish, Jr., 2, Eoat Poth Street. 

Frederic J, de Peyster (Member of the Cowncil), 7, Bast 42d Street. 
Miss Helen Van Cortlandt de Peyster, 7, Kast £2 Street. 

Rt. Rev. Henry C. Potter (Vice-Preadent), 10, Washington Syuare, 
J. Sanford Saltus, FIA Acenue Hotel. 

William C. Schermerhorn, 49, Weat Sad Street. 


* Teecoasead. 
1 Where no name of o city or town is given, the nddress it Borough of Manhattan, 
New York. 
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Misa Olivin E. P. Stokes, 37, Medison Arenive. 

Rutherfurd Stuyvesant, 2i6, East {ath Street. 

Frederick F. Thompeon, 283, Madison Arenuea. 

Spencer Trask, 27, Pine Street. 

George W. Van Slyck, £20, Oroadway, 

W. Seward Webb, 40, Fifth Avenue. a 
Robert Winthrop, 8, Pith clrenue, 

* Miss Catharine L, Wolfe, Vew York. | 

Dr. Clarence H. Young (Member of the Council), 312, Weat S&th Street. 
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Edward D. Adams, 455, Madison Avenue, 

Professor Sidney G. Ashmore, Pot) Bor 238, Schenectady, N.Y. 
Samuel P, Avery, 4, Host Jah Street. 

Samuel PL Avery, dr, d08, Fifth Avenue, 

Professor Henry M. Hoird, 215, Poulisade Avenue, Yonkers, NOY. 
Rev. Halph H, Baldwin, 24, Lufeyette Place. 

John S. Barnes, 22, Bust 33th Street. 

Edgar W. Baas, 524, Fifth Arewne. 

John & Battell, £729, Brocdwedry. 

Charles C, Beaman, 52, Wall Street. 

W. Gedney Beatty, 3, Boat Ninth Street. 

Professor Isbon 'T, Beckwith, Chelsea Square. 

William H. H, Boebe, Columbia University, 

Gorarl Beekman, #7, Cedar Street. 

August Belmont, 23, Nossa Street. 

Rev. Joseph Frederic Berg, Montgomery, Grange Co., N.¥- 
Timothy H. Bishop, 274, Chorch Street, New Horen, Conn. 
George Blagden, 19, Kast 26th Street. 

Judes FH. W. Bookstaver, fj, Laat 67th Street, 

Henry Booth, 20, (rarfeld Place, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 

Mra. H.C. G, Brandt, Ciitea, ASF, 

Professor Charles A. Briggs, 120, West 93d Srreet, 

George C. Buell, 2.5, Bates Street, Rochester, N.Y. 

Henry J. Burchell, Jr, 38, East 63d Street. 

Professor Henry F. Burton, Cwirersity of Rochester, Rochester, N.Y. 
Professor A. Guyot Cameron, Princeton University, Princetou, Noo, 
Jitmes C. Carter, 277, Lexington Avanue. 

Hom D. TL Chamberlain, 49, Woll Streeé, 

Hon. Joseph H, Chante, 52, Wall Street. 

Thomas B, Clarke, 203, Werat th Street. 

Treadwell Cleveland, 42, Wall Street. 

Miss Elaio W. Clews, 9, Weat 84th Street, 

Miss Ellen Collins, 27, Weet Fith Street. 

Clarunce KR. Conger, 9, Weat 20th Street. 
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Frederic R. Coudert, 18, Raat 45th Street. 

Dr. Nicholas E. Crosby, 37, Weat 55th Street. 

William L. Cushing, Dobie Perry, VOY. 

C. C, Cuyler, 44, Pine Street. 

Hon. Charlea P. Daly, #4, Clinton Place. 

George B. De Forest, 14, Hast Sith Street. 

Lockwood De Forest, 7, Boat 2th Street, 

Hobert W. De Forest, §6, Broad Street. 

Hon, Charles De Kay, 4/3, Weat 2d Street. 

Edward F, De Lancey, 20, East 25th Street. 

John E. Denison, 630-342, Aguitable Building, Denver, Col, 
Professor John De Witt, Theological Seminary, Princeton, Nuk 
Heory F.. Dimock, a6, Weat S704 Street. 

Her. D. Stuart Dodwe, 27, Clit Street. 

William FE, Dodge, 11, Clit Street. 

Professor James F. Drisooll, St. Joeepl's Seminary, Yonkers, N.Y. 
Professor Mortimer Lamson Earle, 462, West Sfd Street. 

Professor TD. Cady Eaton, Now Haren, Conn. 

Miss Elizabeth L. Ely, 84th Street ond Riverside Drive. 

Miss Rath Emerson, #7, Medison Arenie, 

Mra. George B. Farnam, 37, Hitthouse Avenue, New Haven, Conn. 
Hon. Roswell PL Flower, 597, Fifth Areawe. 

Daniel CL French, 225, West 27th Street. 

Richard W. Gilder, 22, Bast 17th Street. 

Edward L, Godkin, 208, Broadway. 

Mrs. ©. M. Goodridge, 250, Fifth Avenue. 

Profeszor William H. Goodyear, r77, Weat 22th Street. 

Miss Lucia C. G. Grieve, J36, Weat dfst Street. 

Walter 5, Gurnee, 626, Fifth Avenue, 

Rev. Edward J. Hanna, &. Bernard's Seminary, Rochester, NV. ¥. 
Professor George R, Hardie, St. Lawrence University, Canton, V.Y¥. 
Professor Karl F. Harrington, (niversity of North Carolina, Chapel Hil, N.C. 
Walter T. Hart, tfve, Vv. ¥. 

Thomas Hastings, £3, Broaduny. 

George §. Hellman, 200, Wert 24th Street. 

Professor Charles G. Herbermann, J7, Lerington Avenue. 

Mra. Esther Herrman, 49, West 36th Street. 

Innes K. Hill, Windsor Hotel. 

Robert Hoe, £7, Rast 56th Street, 

Very Rev. HE. A. Hoffman, 1, Chelsea Square. 

H. C. Hoskier, Core of L. con Hofman dé Co., Go, Wall Street. 
Professor Frederick H. Howard, Colgate University, Hamilton, N.Y: 
A. M. Huntington, 2, East §7th Street. 

Clarence M. Hyde, S00, Madison Avenue. 

James TH. Hyde, 120, Breadiroy. 


John B. Treland, 25, Fost 27th Street. 


Leonard Jacob, 4/4, Fith Avenue. 
Dr. Abraham Jneobi, P70, Weat 2404 Street. 
Morris K. Jesup, £97, Madison Avenue. 
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Adrian H, Jolme, J, Weat 720 Street. 

Miss Bettina Kahnweiler, @0, Weet 74th Street. 

Edward H, Renilall, 730, PUPA Arcane. 

Ryvlund M. Kendrick, (niversity of Rochester, Rochester, N.Y. 

John S. Kennedy, #, Weat avth Street. 

John Alsop King, 220, (freenericl Street. 

Maximilian RK. Kress, Columiia Cutcersity. 

Charles Hollingon Lamb, 49, Carmine Street. 

Woodbury G. Langdon, 779, Fifth Acenwe, 

J. D. Lange, 220, Weee 79th Street. 

Mra, WW, Law, Scarborough, W.Y- 

Mizz Professor Abby Leach, Vasseur College, Poughkeepale, N.Y. 

Pierre Le Brun, iif, Joraiemon Street, Arooklyn, NOY. 

Robert Lilley, Jf, Gien Arenne, Mt. Vernon, NvY, 

James Locke, Shefitel! Chemical Laboratory, New Haves, Conn. 

James Loeb ( Member of the Council), 37, East S8th Street, 

A. A. Low, 31, Berliag Slip, 

President Seth Low ( Wemher of the Council), Columbia Cnicersity. 

William G. Low, 68, Remsen Street, Brookign, N.Y. 

James B. Ludlow, ~5, Cedar Street, 

Dr, Nelson G. MoOrea (Seeretary), Columbia University. 

Professor J, H. McDaniels, Jivhart College, Genera, MY: 

Alexander Maitlhind, 14, East 25th Street, 

Peter Marie, ¢, Fae? 27th Street, 

Professor Richmond Mayo-Smith, Columbia Uuireratty. 

Aira. Aneustis C. Merriam, 4324, Madison Arenue, 

Airs, J, W. Million, Martin Cellege, Merica, Mo. 

Corteling B. Mitchell, 24, Wet foth Street. 

Ealward Mitehell, 37, Eeot 56th Street, 

Professor J, Leverett Moore, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 

Junies &. Morgan, 44, Pine Street, 

Jobo J. Morris, 64, White Street. 

James H. Moree, £29, Macizsow Avenue. 

Mrs, Chester C. Munroe, Kayglemood, VJ. 

Creorge 1. Nicholas, 2002, Senewth Avenue. 

Leonant F. Opdyeke, University Ciwh. 

Professor S. 8. Ohtis, Princeton University, Princeton, Nod. 

Professor Henry Fairfield Osborn, &30, Madison slrene, s 

Oswald Ottendorfer, (40, West soth Street, 

Samuel L, Parrish, £§, Broadmay. 

John E. Parsons, 227, Bronleny. 

President Francis 1, Patton, Princeton University, Princeton, Nol 

Thomas W. Peursall, 43, William Street. | 

Professor Edward Delavan Perry (President, Menber af the Co wae), Columbia 
University. : : 

Rev. Dr. John P. Peters ( Member of the Comneit), 225, West G5th Street. 

J. W. Pinchot, 2, Graierey Park. | | 

Dan Fellows Matt, Englewood, Nuff. 

Henry K. Porter, Pittsburgh, Penn, 
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George B, Post, 27, Enat ifth Straet. 

Heury Preble, £2, Stuyresant Place, New Brighton, Staten Island, N.Y. 
Broce Price, 150, Fifth Arenwe, 

William C. Prime, 18, Kast 230 Street. 

Professor J. Dynely Prince, 57, West 23th Street. 

M. Taylor Pyne, 62, Wall Street. 

Dr. Louls Dwight Ray ( Treaswrer), og, Weat djth Street. 

Hon. Whitelaw Reid, 45/, Medison Avenue. 

Frederick W. Khinelander, 229, Minktison Avenue. 

Dr. Ernst Eiess, 2295, Seceath Areniie. 

@. Hampden Mobb, 23, Pork Acca ue. 

Archibald Rogers, Hyde Park-on-Hudson, N.Y. 

William FB. Rose, 247, Fifth Arenne. 

Mrs. Cecile Ruseh, 0, West 40th Street. 

Charles Howland Russell, 14, Broad. Street. 

Dr. Julians Sachs ( Vice-President), 38, Weat oh Street. 

Samuel B. Schiefelin, 659, Madison Arenwe, 

Profesor Nuthaniel Schimldt, Cornel? Coiversity, Mhace, WN. ¥. 
Professor Edwin RK. A. Seligman, 324, Weat #6th Street. 

Isaac N. Seligman, 53, Weat oth Street. 

Professor Charles W. Shields, Princeton, VS, 

Professor Edgur 8. Shumway, Autgers Callege, Nein Bruameick, NU. 
Samuel Sloan, 7, Bost 38th Street. 

William Sloane, Broadway ond L9tA Street. 

Professor Frank Smalley, Syracitse (ureersity, Syracuse, WN. ¥. 
Miss Emily James Smith, Bariard College. 

Holmes Smith, Woaliagton Cuirersity, St. Loota, Mo. 

Robert Hobart Smith, 4f2, Werat 2acth Street. 

Wiliam Alexander Smith, 4/2, Moise Arenue, 

W. Wheeler Siuith, 27, Bast 77th Street. 

Charles F, Southinayd, 13, Wet 470i Street. 

Wiliam BR. Stewart, J7, Washington Square. 

Miss Ellen J. Stone, 25, East fath Street, 

Henry (. Sturges, 56, East 34th Street, 

Dr, Russell Sturgis ( Vice-President). 307, East 17th Street. 
President James M. Taylor, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 
Charles L. Tiffany, 2335, Madison cAreane, 

Louis C, Tiffany, 7, East 72d Street. 

Professor Fitz Gerald Tisdall ( Member of the Cowneil), £0, Convent Arenwe. 
Profesor J. C. Van Benschoten, Middietmen, Conn, 

Cornelins Vanderbilt, 7, West 57th Street. 

William K. Yanderbilt, ¢é0, Fifth Arenne. 

Rev. Dr, Henry Van Dyke, The Brick Church Manse, 14, East 37th Street, 
Edgar B. Van Winkle, 777, Bast 76th Stredt. 

Henry Villard, 26, Broad Street. 

J..Q. A. Ward, 219, Weet fd Street. 

Samuel G. Warl, Waetington, 6.0, 

Professor William HK. Ware, Colmahia CUnirersity. 

William Ro Warren, 155, Weat 744 Street. 







































































Dr. Henry §. Washington, Locust PF. 0., Monmouth Co, Nil. 
‘Professor Adolph Wernes, 17, Lerington Avenue, 

Professor Andrew F, Weat, Princeton Caiversity, Princeton, Nal. 
Karl E. Weston, West New Brighton, SUL. 

Edmund Wetmore, 343, Lexington Avenue. 

a. McE, Wetmore, 4/, East 20th Street. 

Professor James Rignall Wheeler (Member of the Cou 


Tr. George Gi, Wheelock, 74, Pork Avenue. 

Horace White, 18, West 69th Street, 

Stanford White, 40, Fifth Avenue. 

Egerton L. Winthrop, 23, Eaet #34 Street. 

Frank 8, Witharbeo, 46, Wull Street. 

George Zabriskie, $5, West 44th Street. 
Century Association, 7, West 4a Street. 
New York State Library, Albany, ¥. ¥. 
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Professor Kimay Frowen SM1Th. 
Mr. Mespes Cones. 
Mr. Ecoesxse Leverine. 


Committee on Membership 


President Dasien C, Groatas, Chairman. 
Mr. Mexpes Cones. 

Professor Basin L. GrupensLEeEeve. 

Mr. Enoar G. Mreven, 

Professor Kimev F. Sara, 

Mr. Wituiaw W. Srexce, 

Professor Mixtoxn WaAnnes, 


William Alvord, Hox £961, San Franeiaco, Cal. 

Dovid L. Rartlett (Member of the Council), 16, Mt. Vernon Place, Weat.? 

a e, GH, Park dren. 

Professor Arthur L. Frothingham, Jr, (Member of the Comneil), Princeton, Nid, 
Mika Mary E. Garrett, (os, West Monwment Street. 

Professor Basil L. Gildersleeve ( Viee-President), Johns Hopkins University. 
Reverdy Johnson, 34, Bank of Baltimore Building. 

W. W. Spence ( Vice-President), * Holton,” Baltimore. 

1D. H. Talbot, Sioux City, Ja. 

Harry Walters, 4, Mt. Vernon Place. 

Julian Le Roy White, “ The Comseway,." North Avene Extension. 
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Professor H. B, Adame, Johns Hopkina Cuiversity. 

(, Andrews, 627, St, Poul Street, 

Eugene N, Belt, 846, North Charles Street, 

Professor AL. Bondurant, Vadeersity of Mississippi, University, Miss. 
Profesagr William J, Bulkley, Cloyfin University, Orangeburg, 8.0. 
Professor Mitchell Carroll, Johns Hopkins University. 


1 Where no name of a clty or town is given, the address is Baltimore. 
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Professor 8. R. Cheek, Contre College of Kentucky, Danville, Ky. 

Filward Clark, ¢f7, Fourth Street, Washington, D.C, 

Mendes Cohen ( Vice-President), 824, North Charles Street, 

James Toockle Dennis, sons, North Calvert Street, 

Hon. James A, Gary, (200, Linden Avenue. 

President 1. C. Gilman (President, Member of the Council), Johna Hopkins 
Univeraity. 

Rev, John F. Goucher, 2409, St. Poul Street. 

Mrs. Chorles Green, J701, Pork Place. 

Professor E. H. Griftin. Johne Heptina University. 

Miss Elizabeth Hall, #10, Park Avenue. 

Professor J, E. Harry, freorgetorn, Ay, 

Dr, Henry M. Hund, Johns Hopkins Hogpital, 

Rev. Charles A. Jessup, 399, Catheoral Street. 

H. Irvine Keyser, 104, West Monument Street. 

Miss Elizabeth T. King, 846, Pork Avenue. 

Eugene Levering, 1308, Ewtrw Place. 

Jumes L, MeLane, W3, Cuthedral Street. 

Louis McLane, 1102, North Charles Street, 

Theodore Marburg, 24, Mt Vernon Place, West, 

Charles F. Mayer, 227, Weat Monwment Street. 

Proteasor C. W. E. Miller, Johus Hopkins Oniversity. 

Edgar G, Miller ( Treasurer), 213, Euat German Street, 

J. Olney Norris, 220, Madison Acenwe. 

George A. Pope, 926, St. Poul Street. 

Blanchard Randall, Chamber of Commerce Building. 

Perey M. Reese, 2203, Charles Street. 

Professor Kirby F. Smith (Secretary), Sohne Hopkins Unirersity. 

Professor Edward H. Spieker, Johne Hopkins University. 

Charles Morton Stuwart, 329, Dolphin Street, 

Professor P. &. Ohler, Peabody Tastitute. 

Professor Minton Warren ( Vire-President), Johns Hopkins University. 

Francis White, 2174, St. Poul Street. 

Miles White, Tr. 2216, North Catrert Street. 

Dr. John A. Whitridge, 258, Weet Read Street. 

Dr. Harry L. Wilson, Johns Hopkins University. 

Mra. John C. Wrenshall, 2037, North Calrert Street. 

Noel Wyatt, * The Arundel,” North Charles Street. 

G. M. de Féré Zacharias, 2040, Park Avenue. 
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Mr. CLanence H. Crane. 

Mr, Cann. Everounim. 

Mr. Waren FL Piece. 

Mr. Juarce C. STA WweRTbGk, 

Rev. Cosures Woon, 
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Charles H. Hutchinson, 1227, Walaw! Street.* | 

Clareuce B. Moore, 28, South Sixth Street, 

Justus (, Strawbridge (Secretary and Treasurer), Eighth and Market Streets. 
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Annual Members 

William C. Allison, 2034, Spruce Street. 

Mrs, Matthew Baird, Merion. 

Professor George A, Barton, Bryn Mowr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

Dr. William N. Bates, Cnferrsity of Pennayleanla. 

Willinm F, Biddle, f305, Spruce Street. 

Professor Daniel G, Brinton ( Vice-President), Media, Pa 


Clarence H, Clark ( Vice-President, Member of the Council), Bullitt Building. : 


Edward W. Clark, Bullitt Building. 

Profeszor Hermann Collitz, Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 
John H. Converse, 40d, North Brood Street. 

Eckley B. Coxe, Jr, 1004, Locust Street. 

Samuel Tickson, 224, South sth Street. 

Carl Edellwln, 208, North (Meth Sheet. 

W. W, Frazier, 257, Sowth 18th Street. 

Professor P. fi. saiteth: Wyowing Seminary, Kingston, Pa. 
Provost Charles C, Harrison, #00), Chestnut Street. 

Tr. William H. Klapp, (824, Lecwat Street. 

Professor William A. Lamberton, University of Peansyfeania, 
Henry C. Lea, 2000, Watnat Street. 

Dr, Francis W. Lewis, 2074, Spruce Street. 


1 Where no name of a city or town is given, the address is Philadelphia, 








Professor Gonzalez Lodge, Bryn Meer Colfege, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

Rev. Walter Lowrie, 1827, Pine Street. 

Professor Wilfred P. Mustard, Haverford College, Haverford, Pa. 

Walter F. Price, 722, Walnut Street, 

Dr, Arthur W, Roberis, Wayne, 2a. 

/.G, Rosengarten, 1634, Chestaut Street, 

Professor Herbert Weir Smyth, Bran Maier College, Bryn Mawr, Pa, 

dohn Sparhawk, Jr, 24, Cheatwut Street. 

Mrs, Cornelius Stevenson (President, Member af the Councit), 237, Sowth 2int 
Street, 

Hon. Charlemagne Tower, Jr., 228, South 7th Street. 

John W, Townsend, Harrison Building, SV. corner of 15th and Market Streets. 

Calvin Wells, Ojfice of the Press, 2th nd Chestuwt Streets. “ 

Dr. Taleott Williams, 274, Pine Street, 

Rev, Charles Wood, Orerfrook, Pa. 

Richard Wood, g00, Cheatnut Street. 

Stuart Wood, 2620, Locust Street, 
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Profeseor Fuaxk F. Anportt, 
Mr, Evwann E, Ares. 
Frofegsor J. H. Berasren. 
Mr. Jows J. Guesexen. 
Professor Winns G, Hata, 
Mr Wittis KR. Loss. 
Hon. Fraxnity MacVraon. 
Professor W. B, Own. 

Mr. Muanrtin A. Rrenson. 
Professor Part Suorer. 
Profesor F. B. Tanreenn.. 


Mra. H. M. Witmanrs, CAginnan. 
Professor Fras F. Anworr. 
Mrs, A. M. H. Exctuts. 


Mr. Cusnirs L. Hrrenmson, 
Mre. Coannes L, Hicremmson, 


Migs A. FE. Isnam. 

Mr. Enwann 8S. Tanam. 
Mra. Winns BR. Liss. 
Mr, Mantis A. Rrenson. 
Mrs. Manrtix A. Rrurson. 
Miss E.irabeTH SRISNEER. 
Mrs. Hesxevy J. Wrewie. 


Dr. George B. Hussey, East Orange, N.7. | | 
Charles TL. Hutchinson (Memer af the Council), 2709, Prairie Avenue.t 
Norman Willams, (si6, Calumet Avene 
Henry J. Willing, 110, Rush Street. — 
Mrs, H. M. Wilmarth, Auditorium Hotel. 
6 
1 Where 10 name of a city or town is given, the address is Chicago. 
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Professor Frank Frost Abbott (Seeretery), University of Chicago. 
Allison VW, Armour, 7/7, Lake Shore Drie. 

George A. Armour, Princeton, Vf. 

Mra, George A. Armour, Princeton, Nu. 

Edward E. Ayer, f, Bank Street. 

Alfred L. Baker, 2729, Prairie Avenue. 

Professor G, E. Barber, (niversity of Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb. 
Adolphus C. Bartlett, 2720, Prairie Arenwe. 

Mrs. Chauncey J. Blair, 4830, Drexel Boulevard. 

Eliphalet W, Blatehford, 474, La Selle Avenue. 

Mrs. Harriet Y. Brainard, 2970, Groreland Arenue. 

Professor James H, Breasted, Caiveraity af Chicage. 

Professor Demarchus C. Brown, Butler College, Jreiagton, Jad. 
Professor Edward Capps, University of Chicago. 

Leslie Carter, 108, Case Street. 

Dr. Paul Carus, La Safle, JT. 

Mrs. Frank Cary, £935, Indiana Avenue. 

H. (. Chatfield-Taylor, 95, East Pearaon Street, 

Profesor Amos N, Currier, Cnirersity of Jowa, Iowa City, fa. 
Professor W. 8. Ebersole, Mt Vernon, Ja. 

Louisa f. Ehrich, Colorada Springs, Cal. 

Mra. A. M. H. Ellis, 27.44, Prairte Arenue, 

Professor Alfred Emerson, American School, Athens, Greece. 
Marshall Field, 1905, Prairie Avenue, 
Heory L. Frank, £608, Prairie Arenua. 
C. W. Fullerton, 624, Dearhorn Acenwe, 
Professor Frank A, Gallup, Heniilion, N.Y. 


John J, Glessner ( Vice-President), i890, Prairie Avenue. 


Mes. John J. Glessner, 2800, Prairie Avenue. 

Prederick W. Gookin, 463, Orchard Street. 

Professor William Gardner Hale ( President, Member of the Comned), Onirersity 
af Chieagn, 

Principal John C. Hoon, Oak Pork High Sehool, Oak Park, Ti, 

President William R, Harper, University of Chicage, 

Profesor F. B. R. Helleme, University of Colorado, Boulder, Col. ” 

Mts, Charles Hiteheock, 4747, Greenwood Arenwe. 

Mrs. Charles 1. Mutehinson, S76o, Prairie Avenue. 

Dr. E, Fletcher Ingals, s747, (rand Boulevard, 

Miss A. E. Isham, J, Tomer Place, 

Edwani 8. Isham, 7, Tower Place, 

Noble B. Jodah, 2707, Prairte Avenue. 

Sidney A. Kent, £954, Michigan Arenne, 

Waiter ©. Larned, Lake Forest, Jil, 

Bryan Lathrop, 77, Helferwe Place. 

Mra. William Tt. Linn, e704, Michigan Arenue, 

Mrs. A.J. McRean, 2077, Profrie Arenue, 

George B, McBean, 2077, Prairie Alrewue, 
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Cyrus H. MeCormick, $27, Huron Street, 


Hon. Franklin MacVeagh ( Vice-President, Member of the Council), 103, Lake 


Shore Drive, 

Mra. Franklin MacVeagh, 103, Lake Shore Drive. 
Professor Shailer Mathews, [nicersity of Cileago. 
Profexaor Frank Justus Miller, [nicersity of Chieage. 
Dr. Richard A. Minckwitz, Ceatral High School, Kansas City, Mo. 
Thomas Murdoch, 2730, Prairie Arenwe. . 
J. Raleigh Nelson, Join Marshall High School. 
Professor Wm. Bishop Owen, Cniversity of Chicago, 
Potter Palmer, ti), Lake Shore Drive. 
Mrs. Potter Palmer, f, Lake Shore Drive, 
Mrs. Sarah A. Pope, 2835, Michigan Avenue. 
Mize Rebecon & Rice, 441, Dearborn arene. 
Mise Ellen Rogers, 32), La Salle clcenne. 
Martin A. Ryerson (Member of the Council), 4861, Drexel Boulevard. 
Mrs. Martin A. Ryerson, 48417, Drerel Boulevard. 
Professor P, H. Saunders, Cniversity, Mise. 
Mrs. C. B. Sawyer, 1640, Indiana Avenue, 
Mra. J. ¥. Scammon, 4810, Monroe Accane. 
Professor John A. Seott, Northwestern University, Eoonaton, IT, 
Miss Helen M. Searles, Penn College for Women, Pittsburgh, fa. 
Professor Frederick W. Shipley, Lewin fnatitute. 
Profeazor Fan! Shorey, University af Chicago. 
Mise Elizabeth Skinner, 100, Rust Street. 
Misa Frederika Skinner, Ji, Huah Street. 
Byron L. Smith, 21f0, Profrie Avene. 
Mrs. Byron L. Smith, 2740, Prairie Arenue. 
Albert A. Spragnue, $710, Prairie Arenwe, 
Lorado Talt, 4434, Indiangd Avenue. 
Professor Frank B. ‘Tarbell (Treasurer), University of Chicago, 
Professor Edward M. Traber, Stete Agricultural College, Fort Collina, Col. 
Wiliam B. Walker, 2027, Pratrie Avenue. | 
Mrs. L, A. Coonley Ward, 620, Division Street, 
Professor A. M, Wilcox, (aiversity of Kansas, Lawrence, Ken. 
Mrs, Henry J. Willing, 2/0, Rush Street. 

The Art Institute, Michigan Arena, 

Lake Forest Art Institute, Lake Forest, IU. 

Newberry Library, 








Paoresson MARTIN L. D'OOGE. 


Mr. Jonw S. Guar, Chairman. 
Mize Crana Avery. 

Miss Grace Fruen. 

Mr. Davin E, Hersemas. 
Professor H. G. Sammnann. 
Dr. Leantea Coxxen. 


Mr. Joux S, Guar, Chatruvan. 
Mr. Geonce W. Hares, Secretary. 
Mise Crana AVERY. 

Misa Geack Fiien. 

Mrs. W. H. Srevews, 

Professor H. G. Suneanp. 


Misa Clara Avery (Member of the Council), 47, Eliot Street. 

*Mrs. John J, Bagley, Detrait, 

Hon. Levi L. Barbour, é@/, Woodward Avenue. 

Mrs. Dwight Cutler, Grand Haven, Mich. 

George 5. Davis, 64.4, Congress Street, Faat. 

Rov. H. P. De Forrest, 16, Charlotte Acenue. 

Dexter M. Ferry ( Vice-President), 1040, Woodward Arenne. 

Mra. Dexter M, Ferry, 7440, Woodward Arenue. 

Miss Blanche Ferry, (049, Woodward aleenne, 

Mrs, D. L. Filer, 36, Cunfleld Avenne. 

Miss Grace M. Filer, 49, Cunfeld Avene, 

Mra. William A. Moore, 2025, Woodward Avenue, 

Hon. Thomas W, Palmer, Merrill Hlook, Woodwaril Arenue. 

Miss Sarah Savidge, Spring Lake, Mich. 

Mrs, Helen Beach Tillotteon, Cheossa, Mich. ‘ 

ni 

* Where no name of a city ot town is given, the address is Detroit. 

Deceased, 
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William Aikman, Jr., 74, Lofayette Arenue, 

Hon. Russell A. Alger, Washington, D.C. 

Mrs. John X. Bagley, S42, Jefferson Avenue. 

Mrs. Stephen Baldwin, 3, Madison Arenue. 

George W. Bates (Secretary, Mewber of the Council), 63, Bagg Street, 
Joseph H. Berry, Cure of Berry Bros, | 
Louis Blitz, 31, Woodward Arenue Terrace. 

Mra. Frank W. Brown, 32, Eliot Street. 

Charles Buncher ( Vice-President), 43, Rowena Street. 

Dr, Leartua Conner, 103, Casas Street. 

Willian M, Courtis, 49, Fowrth Avenue, | 

Hon. Sullivan M. Cutcheon, 5, Eduwad Place. 

Professor Benjamin L, [YOoge, State Normal School, Ypsilanti, Mieh- 
Professor Martin L. D'Qoge ( Presideat, Member of the Council), Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Peroy Dwight, 273, Jefferson Arenie. 

Eliiridge M. Fowler, Home Sacings Bank Building, 

Professor Frederick 8. Goodrich, Aibion Colleye, Albion, Mich, 
John &. Gray, #J, Forcat Arcuwe, East. 

Rabbi Louis Grossman, Hebrew Union College, Cincinnati, 0. 
Harry C, Hall, 43, Honeock Atenue, Boat Detroit, 

Hon, Herschel H. Hatch, #3, Pitcher Street, 

David E. Heineman, 428, Woodland Arenne. 

Jesse B. Horning, f22, Ferry Areaur, Eist, 

Jere C. Hutchings, 27, Joseph Compan Avenue. 

Perey Ives (Treasurer), 24, Montcalm Street, West. 

Miss Myra Jones, Windermere Plats, 

James Joy, 40, Kirby Street, Weat. 

Honry L. Kanter, 25, Madison Arenue. 

Professor Francis W. Kelsey ( Vice-President), Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Hon. William A. Moore, 4074, Woodard Acenue. 

A. Lindsay Parker, Y. AL C. Association. 

E. W. Pendleton, 2%, Moffatt Building. 

Marvin Preston, 3, High Street, Raat. 

Mrs. J. Sumter Rogers, Oreherd Lake, Mich. 

Professor John C. Rolfe, dan Ardor, Mich. 

Tkiniel Rowen, 62, Bigy Street. 

James E. Scripps, do4%, Trombiell Avenue, 

Allan Sheldon, 1, Fort Street, West, 

Mrs. W, H. Stevens, 2075, Woodard Areiine. 

Mrs. Frederic B. Stevens, #7, Eliot Street. 

Hryant Walker, $5, Alfred Street. 

Charles Wright, 47, Alfred Street. 

Dr. Hal C. Wyman, 46, Adams Avenue, West, 


Classical Department of Central High School, 
Detroit Public Library. 





Serre ne 
Proresson MOSES STEPHEN SLAUGHTER. 


Professor Cuarces Fousten Surrn, (airman. 
Miss Auice G. Cuarway, 

Mrs. Sanam Fathnoumn Cosxoren. 

Professor ALEXaNpEn Kenp. 

Mrs. Watrse Ramey, 


Professor Moses Srernes Sitaceurer. 
Mr. Breese J, Stevens, 


Life Members 


Mrs. William H. Metealf, $9, West sist Street, New York, WY. 
Hon. John L, Mitchell, 133, Ninth Street, Miliwaukee,! 
Misa Elizabeth A, Plankinton, 1503, Grand Arenne, Milwaukee. 
Augustus Ledyard Smith, 572, Alton Street, Appleton. ‘ 
Annual Members 
President Charles Kendall Adams, 772, Lengiton Street, Madison. 
Miss Katharine Allen, 228, Langdon Street, Madison. 
Selden Bacon (Member af the Council), 134, Nassau Street, New York, N. ¥. 
Professor William Van Allen Catron, West Side High School, Milwaukee, 
Miss Alice G. Chapman ( Vice-President), 378, Casa Street, Mifinaukes, 
Mrs. Sarah Fairchild Conover ( Vice-President), £40, Langdon Street, Madison. 
Miss Professor Annie Crosby Emory, 6, Lake Street, Mailiaon. | 
F, W. Hall, 272, West Gilman Street, Marlison. 
Professor G. L. Hendrickson, [niversity of Chicayo, Chicage, Il, 
Samuel Hill, Minnenpolis, Minn. 
Professor James TR. Jewett, 266, Summit Arenwe, St. Poul, Minn, 
Professor Alexander Kerr ( Fire- President), 140, Langdon Street, Madison. 
Professor Arthur Gordon Laird, 257, Langdon Street, Madison, 
Kev. Charles Stanley Lester, St. Powl's Hectory, Milmankee, 
Benjumin K, Miller, Jr., 559, Marshall Street, Milwaukee. 
Charles J. O'Conner, Maddison. 
HV. Ogden, 131, Wisconsin Street, Madison, 
Profeasor William Porter, Beloit Vollege, Beloit, 


Where no name of a state is given, the address is Wisconsin. 


Be es 


Mr, Wayne Rameay ( Vire-President), 302, Mills Street, Madison. 
Professor Moses Stephen Slaughter (President, Member of the Council), 619, 

Langdon Street, Madison. - 
sr oe Forster Smith (Secretary anid Treasurer’), University Heights, 

it 

Professor Hiram A, Sober, University of Wisconsin, Madison. 
Hen, John C. Spooner, 150, Langdon Street, Madison. 
‘Emst A. Stavram, Delajleld, Wis. 7 
Breese J. Stevens (Vire-President), $02, North Carroll ‘Street, Madison. 
Reuben Gold Thwaites, 260, Langdon Street, Maison. 
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President 
Mrs. NICHOLAS LOSGWORTH. 


Life Members 
W. HL Doane, 2229, Auburn Areaue, Met. Aubwen.! 
A. Howard Hinkle ( Pice-President), 325, Pike Street. 
Mrs. Nicholas Longworth (President, Member of the Council), Grandin Road, 
East Walnut ills, 
Mra. Willinm Wallace Seely, Fourth Street and Broadieay. 


Mra. Louise N, Anderson, RFemfing Road and Oak Street, 
Hon. J. D. Cox, Oherivn, 0. 
Mra. Charles T. Dickson, Grawiin Road, East Waluwt Hilla. 
Miss Anna H. Foster, 370, Lawrence Street. 
David B. Gamble, Acondale, 
Mrs, M. E. Ingalls, Eoat Wolnut fills, 
Mrs. Rufus King, 423, Boat Third Street, 
Professor William Bell Langedorf, Miami University, Oxford, O. 
Mise Anna Laws, 8/3, Dayton Street. 
Mra. Alexander MeDonald, Clifton Areaue, Clifton, 
Peter Rudolph Neil, Gleneoay Avene, Price Hill. 
Dr. William Wallace Seely, Fourth Street and Broadway. 
George C. 8. Southworth, Litti.D., 156, Lincoln Arenne, Salem, O. 
J. L. Stettinus, East Walnut Hills, 
ht. Rev. Boyd Vincent, Foreat Avenue, Avondale. 
President W. E. Waters, Wells College, Aurora, N.Y. 
Frank B. Wiborg, Clifton Avente, Clifton. 
17 


TP Where 10 name of a city or town is given, the address is Cincinnati. 
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Ma. MALCOLM §S. GREENOUGH. 


Frofessor Harold N. Fowler (Secretary and Treasurer, Member of the Council), 
4%, Cornell Street, 
Hon, John Hay, Washington, D.C. 


Dr. H. F. Biggar, 1004, Prospect Street, 

Mrs. Ellen Bolton, f2/5, Euclid Arenue. 

Charles F. Brush, 1003, Eveclid Arenwe. 

Miss Anna Burgess, 410, Euclid Arenue. 

Mrs, Mary Noyes Colvin, College for Women. 

Dr. H. K. Cushing, *8¢, Proapert Street. 

William E, Cushing, 72, Hayeard Street. 

C.L Dangler, £055, Euclid Acenue. 

Mrs, John H. Devereux, 882, Evclid Avenue, 

Howard PL Bells, gi, Atwater Bustling. 

Mrs. Harald XS. Fowler, 49, Cornell Street. 

Gen. George A. Garretgon, 10, Buclid Avenue, 

Malcolm 5. Greenough ( President, Member ofthe Council), $56, Superior Street. 
H. BR. Hateh, £894, Hwelid Arenue. 

Professor Arthur W, Hodgman, 763, Weet 5th Acenue, Colvmbua, 0.” 
L. E. Holden, The Hollenden, 

Rt. Rev. W. A, Leonard, 44, Buclid Avene. 

Dantel William Lothinan, #3, Greemiroml! Street. 

J. H. McBride, 2247, Euclid Arenue. 

Professor H. W. Magoun, Redfield College, Redjletd, SW. 
Samucl Mather, 347, Evelid Acenwe, 

Mrs. Samuel Mather, 237, Euclid Arente, 

Charles A. Mitchell, 462, (Hdidiags Areone. 

Edwin V. Morgan, Awror, Cayuga bake, VY. 

Profesor Barker Newhall, Aenyon College, Gambier, 0. 
Charles i. Pack, #97, Euvelid Avenue, 

Ellwand 3. Page ( Vice-Pvesidtent), 053, Prospect Street. 
Mrs, Edward 8. Page, $34, Prospect Street, 

Mrs, J. V. Painter, fod, Auelil Accowe. 


I Where no name of a elty or town is elven, the address is Cleveland. 














Jomes Parmelee, £82, Euclid Avenue. 

Professor Richard Parsons, Delaware, 0. 

Mra. E. C. Pechin, Torega, Virginia. a 
Edward F. Phillips, Marietta College, Marietta, 0, 
Professor Samuel B. Platner, Adeliert College. 

Dr. George F. Saal, 38, Ontario Street. 

Hon, William B. Sanders, 857, Fuclil Avenue. 

Mra, William 6. Sanders, #57, Euclid Arenwe. 

Professor W. 8. Scarborough, Wilberforce University, Wilberforce, 0. 
Professor William J, Seelye, Wooster Cuirersity, Wooster, 0. 
Miza Sarah Skinner, The Western, Grford, 0. 

Miss Mary L. Southworth, #4), Prospect Street. 

Dr. Charles W. Super, Ollo University, Athens, 0. 

President Charles F. Thwing, 43, Bellflower Avenue. 

Mrs. James J. Tracy, 009, Euclid Avenue. 

J. H. Wade, 1oj3, Euclid Avenue, 

Mra. J, H. Wade, 1043, Buclid Avenue. 


* Mars E. Wagar, 174, Prouklin Avene. 


Judge Henry C, White, 344, Harkness Avenwe. 
Miss Caroline H. Whittlesey, 88, Olire Street, 
Mrs, Helen M. Wiloox, The Arlington Hotel, Washington, D.C. 


Rev. James D. Williamson, a7, Cornatl Street. " 
a 
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Peoresaon THOMAS J. SHAHAN, 


Annual Members 


Dr, Cyrus Adler (Member of the Council), 943, K Street! 

Rev. Alfred H. Ames, 1240, North Capitol Street. 

Miss Anna Ellis, 1623, WN Street. 

Rev. Brother Fobrician (Secretary and Treasurer), President of Bt. John's 
College, Vermont Avenue. 

Miss Allee C, Fletcher (Vice-President), 214, Firat. Street. 

Dr. Albert 8. Gatschet, 2020, Fifteenth Street. 

Rev, Cornelius Gillespie, President of Gonzaga College, 19, I Street. 

Professor A. J. Huntington ( Vice-President), 1010, N Street. 7 

Professor Henry Hyvernat, Cutholic University. 

Profeasor Daniel Quinn, American School, Athens, Greece, 

Rey. J. Havens Richards, President of Georgetown Cniversity, 

Professor Thomas J. Shahan ( President, Member of the Council), 18173, Third 
Street. 

Professor Thomas Wilson, United States Notional Musewm. at i 


! Where no name of a city or town Is given, the address Is Washington. 
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NEW HAVEN SOCIETY 


Preesipest TIMOTHY DWIGHT. 


Preeident Towotrur Davin, President. 

Hon, Savsow E. Banowix, iee-President, 

Professor Beasapotre Penn, tee-Presidene. 

Professor Honatro M. Rersocps, Secretary and Treasurer. 
Miss Renecca 1D. Beavis. 

Dr. Ronerr FL Kerr. 

Miss Many PF. Quisecy, 

Mr. Prenck N. Wencn. 


Professor Thomas Day Seymour (Mewher af the Council), 84, Ailihouse 
Avenue! 

Proiessor Simeon E. Baldwin / Vice-President), 44, Wall Street. 

Miss Rebecea D, Beach. 76, Wall Street. 

John W. Bristol, é3, Et Street. 

Edward G. Coy, Hotchkiss Schoo, Lokevilfe, Conn. 

Franklin B. Dexter, 978, Prospect Street. 

President Timothy Dwight (President, Member of the Council), 128, Coflege 
Street. 

Gearge F. Eaton, 70, Sachem Street: 

Henry F. English, £8, Hillhowse Avenue. 

Mrs, Henry F, English, 28. Mithouss Arenne. 

Professor Henry W, Farnam, §3, Hilthowe Avenue. 

William W. Farnum, 435, Proapect Street, 

F. Wayland Fellowes, #74, Whitney Arenwe, 

Professor Thomas D. Goodell, Lalgehill Bead. 

Hey. Dr, Edwin Horwoml, £33, Temple Street. 

T. Woolsey Heermance, 329, Berkeley Hall, Yate Unirersity. 

Professor Edward W. Hopkins, 235, Bishop Street, 

Professor James M. Hoppin, 47, Hitthouse Areune, 

John Day Jackson, Graduates’ (th, 

Charles W. L, Johnson, 24, High Street. 





* Where no name of a city or town is given, the address is New Haven, 
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Dr, Robert P, Keep, Norwich, Conn. “ 
George D, Kellogg, 90, South Middle. 
Hon. Frederick J. Kingsbury, Waterlary, Conn, : 7 
Professor Henry R. Lang, 431, Temple Street, Z 


Professor Edward P. Morris (Member of the Council), Edgehilt Road. 

Rey. Dr. Charles Ray Palmer, 127, Whitney Avenue, 

Professor James Morton Paton, Midleton, Conn. 

Professor Tracy Peck (Member of the Cowneil), Care of Sebasti and Reali, 
nme, Ftaly. = 

Profesor Bernadette Perrin ( Vice-President), 126, Farnata Hell. 

Miss Mary FP. Quincy, 37, Hilihowee Arenite. 

Professor Horatio M, Reynolds (Secretary and Treasurer), 38, Vanderbilt Hall, 

Professor Edward E. Salisbury, 237, Church Street. _ 

George aymour, 118, York Street. — 

Ezekiel G. Stoddard, $52, Temple Street. 

Addison Van Name, 127, High Street. 

Professor John F. Weir, 58, Trumbull Street. 

Pierce N. Welch, 1432, Chapel Street. 

Miss Professor Mary C. Welles, 33, Wall Street. _ 

Eli Whitney, Clif Street, Whithey Avenue, _ 

Frederic Wells Williams, £43, Waittney avenue. 

Professor Theodore &. Woolsey, 250, Church Street. 

Miss Edith Woolsey, 240, Church Street. 

Professor Henry FP. Wright, 128, York Street. 
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AMERICAN SCHOOL AT ATHENS 
MANAGING COMMITTEE AND DIRECTORATE 
1881-1899 


Chairmen of the Managing Committee 
Elerted, 


11. JOHN WILLIAMS WHITE, of Harvard University, 
list. THOMAS DAY SEYMOUR, of Yale University. 


Managing Committee 


1881. Jou~ Witttams Woere, of Harvard University (ex agfeio, as 
President of the Institute, since January 30, 1807). 
Cannes Extor Norros, of Harvard University (et officio, as 
President of the Institute, until 1890, and then by election). 
°E. W, Gower, of Harvard University, 
Atnent Hanksess, of Brown University, 
*Tnowas W, Loniow, of Yonkers, N.Y., 
®Fraxcts W, Pavruer, of Beston, 
Frepimec J, ok Perster, of New York, 
i582. *Hexer Darsien, of Columbia University, 
Basi L. Gropresierve, of Johns Hopkins University. 
Witte W. Goonwrs, of Harvard University (er officio, as 
Director of the School, and from 1883 by election), 
*Lews ft. Packarn, of Yale University, 
Wittms MM. Sioasn, of Princeton University, 
* Wits §. Treen, of Amherst College, 
Jans C. Vaw Bexscnores, of Wesloyan University, 
Ish. Mantis L. D'Oonwer, of Michigan University. 
IsH. THowas Dar Seyworn, of Yale University. 
* Jin HH. Wuennen, of the University of Virrinin, 
1h. *Faevene De Forest Ances, of Harvard University (ex 
officio, as Director of the Schigal}, 
Fuasci Bnows, of Union Theologioss Seminary, 
Wittam Garowee Hane, of Cornell University (since 1808, nf 
the University of Chicago ; and since 1885, ex ofirin, as Chair 
Thin of the Managing Committee of the School in Rome), 
Witttam R. Wane, of Columbia University. 
* Avonetrs C. Meentam, of Columbia University, 
1886. ©. M. Fansann, of Willams College, 
I. 'T. Becnwitri, of Trinity Collece. 
Fitz Gennaro Tispane, of the College of the City of New York. 


[Vou 


Eesignat. 
187. 


1885. 


* 1604. 
= 1680, 


= 1807. 


#1894, 
1897. 


* 188i, 


1aeet. 
1803. 


#1805, 


Bet. | 
1580. 


1887. 


LESS. 


183%. 


1804), 


181. 


1892. 


Ted, 


18th, 


LAG. 
L6e7. 
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Miss Avice E, Freemas, of Wellesley College, 

H. M. Baro, of New York University. 

A. F. Freer, of the University of Missouri, 

Wittiam Perres, of the University of Pennsylvania, 

Miss A. C. Coarin, of Wellesley College. 

* Ricnanp H. Marnen, of Amherst College, 

Miss Auey Leacn, of Vasear College, 

CHances Wacosters, of Cambridge University, England (ex 
aficio, a8 Director and Professor of the School}, 

Poask GB. Tannect, of the University of Chicago (ex officio, as 
Annual Director of the School), 

Bersabporre Peru, of Adelbert College of Western Reserve 
Coiversity (since 1893, of Yale University), 

Wittias A. Lammentos, of the University of Ponnsylvania. 

5. StasHore (ans, of Princeton University (ex officio, as Annual 
Director of the School}, 

Hesxev timross, of Amberat Colloge (since 1504, of the Tni- 
versity of Peonsylvania), 

Setn Low, of Columbia University (er agiecio, as President of 
the Archaeological Institute), 

Rtcrcs B. Hichanosox, of Dartmouth College (since 14603, ex 
officio, 14 Director of the School). 

Janes R. Wieeven, of the University of Vermont (since 1894, 
of Columbia Jniversity). 

Mes. Exrzaveru &, Mean, of Mt Holyoke College, 

Wiittas Caney Potasp, of Brown University (er officio, as 
Annual Director of the School, and from 1802 by election). 

Bressascx Ion Wueecen, of Cornell University. 

Fraxx B. Tannen, of the University of Chicago (er afficio, as 
Secretary of the School, and from 1604 by election). 

Cosntes D, Apama, of Dartmouth College. 

Annanamu L. FuLLer, of Adelbert College of Western Reserve 
University. 

Hexnert Wam Sura, of Bryn Mawr College. 

J. i, Srrimetros Srarnett, of Amberat College. 

Enowarov BR. Crare, of the Universicy of California. 

Ganomer M, Laxe, of Boston. 

Thowas DD. Goon. of Yale University (er ayfcio, aa Professor 
of the Belooals, 

Envoar A. Ewens, of Syracuse University. 

Georon E. Howes, of the University of Vermont. 

SR. Wieass, of Princeton University, 

Joux AH. Wier, of Harvard University (er officio, as Editor- 
in-Chief of the Journal of the Institote). 

Avrnep Fwensox, of Cornell University (ex officio, os Professor 
of the Schon). 

Fowarne Pecavas Peorv, of Columbia University. 

Misa Evien FP. Masos, of Boston. 

Hexnay M. Treee, of Smith College. 


S87. 


1504). 
1830. 


1500. 


1807. 


1580, 


Tao, 


1897. 


1807, 
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Directorate of the School 
1882-1883 


Tvirector: Wittus Watsox Goonwr, Ph.D. LL.D, D.CLL., Eliot Professor 
of Greek Literature in Harvard University. 


18863-1884 
Director: Lew HE. Packarp, Ph.D, Hiilhowse Professir of Greek in Yale 
University, (Died October 26, 1484, } 
Secretary: J. RK. Sitnixnctos Stemkett, Ph.D., Professor of Greek tn Amberst 
College. 
18684-1885 
Director; James Cookr Vax Hesscrores, LL.D, Seney Professor of the 
Greek Language and Literature In Wesleyan University. 


1655-1886 


Director: Friepenic De Foret Auwex, Pi. D., Professor of Classical Philology 
tn Harvard University. (fed Angust 4, 1897.) 


18665-1887 
Director? Martixs L. D'Ooan, Pb.D., LL.D., Profeazor of Greek in the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. 
1887-1868 


Director: Avevetcs C. Menwias, PhD... Professor of Greek Archaeology and 
Eplgraphy in Columbia University, (Died Janwery 10, 1895.) 

Director: Croarces Wavosters, Pb.D., Litt.D., LALD., Slade Professor of 
the Fine Arte in the University of Cambridge, England. 

Annual Director: Frask Biortow Tannene, Ph. D., Professor of Greek Art 
amd Epigraphy in the University of Chicago, 


1885-1890 
Director: Casares Watnerets, Pad, Litt... L.H. TD. 
Annual Director: 3. Stasnore Onn, Pu... L.H.D., Ewing Professor of the 
Greek Language and Literature in Princeton University. 


1690-1891 
Airector: Ciantes Warpsteis, Ph, D., Litt.D., LHD. 


Annual Director; Rurvs Bram Ricuaumos, PhD. (Professor of Greek in 
Dartmouth College}, Director of the School. 


1891-1892 
Director: Coantes Wauosrers, Fh.D., Litt.D., LHD. 
‘lnnual Director: Wituam Cankey Ponaxn, M.A., Professor of the History of 
Art in Brown University. 
1892-1893 
Secretary: Frawk Broupow Tanne, PhD. 
Professor of Art; Coantes Wauoareis, PhD, Litt.D,, LHD. 


Professor of the Greek Language and Literature: Jawes Bt. Wirerern, Ph.D., 
Professor of Greek in Columbia University. | 
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1893-1894 
Director: Rorcs Bram Ricoanpecsx, Ph.D, 
Professor of Art: Cuances Waunsterm, Ph. D., LittD., LAD. 
Professor of the Greek Language and Literature: Jouwsx WitLiiws Warre, 
Pi.D,, LL.D., Professor of Greek ln Harvard University, 


18694-1895 
Director: Nerve Bram Riceaupeox, F.0D, 
Professor of Art; Caanites Watnerers, Ph.D,, Lit. D., L. B.D. 
Professor of the Greek Longuage and Literature: Toomas Dwicatr Goopent., 
Ph.D. Professor of Greek in Yale University. 
Architect: Enwanp L. Tittos, of New York. 
1895-1896 
fhireetor: Tlorvs Byram Ercnarnéeos, Ph.D. 
Professor of Art: Cuagces Warostem, Ph.D,, Litte.D,, L.A0, 
Profesor of the trreek Language and Literctire: Besvasr Loe WHeener, 
Ph.D... LL.D., Professor of Greek in Cornell University. 


1896-1897 
Director: Hcrvs Brau Emniannsos, Ph.D. 
Professor of Art: Coanies Wawuostrers, Ph.D, Litt.D., LAD. 
Professor of the Greek Longuage aoa Literotere;: J. BR, Srrumeton STeRrRett, 
Ph. D., Professor of Greek in Amberat College. 


1897-1898 
fhirector: Rercs Brau Ricntareos, Ph.D. 
Professor: Atrnen Esessos, Ph.D., Professor of Archaeology in Cornell 
Dnilversity. 
Lecturer on Greek Vases: Josern Coank Horris, Ph.D. 


1898-1899 
Dhrectar: Rorcs Byram Hicnanpeos, Ph.D. 
Professor: Auroen Exnnsox, Ih. D. 
Lecturer on Gereek Literature: Miss Axocie Chama Coarts, A.M... Professor of 
Greek in Wellesley College. 


cape Secretaries of the Managing Committee Racine: 
1kS2. * THosas W. Lopiow, of Yonkers, §.¥., * |B. 
1ISsiM, James HK. Wueenen, of the University of Vermont (since 1896, 

of Columb University}. 


Treasurers of the Managing Committee 
1682. Frenenic J. ne Perearen, of New York, 1895. 
1905. Garuixen M. Lase, of Boston. 


Chairmen of the Committee on Publications 


1865, Winiiam W, Gooouwr, of Harvard University, [RSS 
1888, *Avoustvs C. Menutam, of Columbia University, 1BtGh 
TEOS, Bunsapotre Penns, of Yale University, 1B07. 


Associate Editor of the Journal of the Institute 
1807. Jawes KR. Waerecen, of Columbia University. 
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SCHOOL AT ATHENS 
FACULTY AND STUDENTS 
1897-1898 


Faculty 
Prorrson RUFUS BYAM RICHARDSON, Pu.D., 
Hirector af the School, 


PRorecsson ALFRED EMERSON, Pa. D., 
Professor of Archaeology, 


JOSEPH CLARK HOPPIN, Pu.D., 
Leoturer on Greek Firwea, 


Students 


Wittiaw Winsos Banex, A.B. (Johns Hopkins University, 1881}, LL.B. (Uni- 
versity of Maryland, 1883), Ph.D. (Johns Hopking University, 1802), Pro- 
fessor of Greek and Latin In the Central University of Rentacky. 

Witttas Nicknrsos Bates,t A.B. (Harvard University, 1800), AM, ( Horvand 
University, 1801), Ph.D. (Harvard University, 1802), Instructor in Greek in 
Harvard University, Instructor in Greek in the University of Pennsylvania, 

Part Barn, BL, (University of Cincinnatt, TRU). 

Cannot: Newme Brows, A.B. (Harvard University, 1601), A.M. (Harvard 
University, 1801}, Fellow of the School (1890-08), 

ALKXAspER Mircorie Camnoun,t A.M. (ftichmond College, 1888), Ph, (Jolins 
Hopkins University, 1893), Professor of Greek in Richmond College, 

Gronce Hiner Curse, A.B, (Harvard University, 1406), George Griswold Van 
Retisselacr Fellow of Harvard University, John Harvard Fellow of Harvard 
University, Student of the School (1800-08), Fellow of the School (1807-08), 

Antuck Stoupann Cooney, A.B. (Amberst College, 1801), A.M. (Harvard 
University, 1998), Ph.D. (Harvand University, 1806), Instructor in Greek 

__ in Harvard University, Rogers Fellaw of Harvard University, 

Hennent Frercnee De Cor, A.B. (University of Michizan, 1588), A.M. (Uni- 
versity of Michigan, 1890), Elisha Jones Fellow of the University of Michi- 
Han, Instrictor in Greek in the University of Michizan, Student of the 
School (1891-2), Fellaw of the School (1895-07), 

SER OCn Chaos Dickens, AK. (Yale Univorsity, 180), Soldiers? Memorial 
Fellow of Yale University, 

ALRKHT Montox Lrrncor,t AT. (Harvard University, 1892), A.M. (Harvard 
University, 1807), Student of the School (1892-9), 

me fea, ee Nicwons, A.B, (Smith College, 1888), Fellow of the School 

Hr =f), 
i Absent part of the year, 
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SCHUOL AT ATHENS 
FELLOWS AND STUDENTS 
1882-1899 


Frask Cone Banarrr, 1805-0. 

Miss Hannret Axs Born, 1808-13, 
Carzott Nets Brows, 180H-G8, 
Geokok Hexny Cuaase, 1807-08. 
Henvernt Fretcuik De Cov, 18%)-17, 
Antik Farmpayns, 168—(i), 

Miss Mar Lovie Nicnors, 1807-1), 


Students fT 


Jonux Auoes, 1893-04, A.B. (Harvard University, 1893), 

ag, Charles Street, Boston, Maes. 

Ecoexs Pouome Axomrws, 1600-06, A.B. (Cornell University, 1885), Fellow in 
Cornell University, Curator of the Museum of Classical Antiquity, 

Cornell (uiversity, haca, N.Y. 

Fuaxk Cove Banerrr, 1805-06, A.B. (Harvard University, 18), A.M. ( Aor- 
yard University, 1892), Ph.D. (Harvard University, 1595), Fellow of the 
School (1605-06), Instructor in Greek In Harvard University, Acting Ere 
fessor of Greek in Trinity College, 

Trinity College, Hartford, Conn. 

Wittiaw Witsex Banes, 1897-04, A.B. (Johns Hopkins University, 1881), LLB, 
(University of Maryland, 1883), Ph.D. (Johns Hopkins University, 1802), 
Profesor of Greek and Latin in the Central University of Kentucky, 

Central University, Richmond, Hy. 

WILLIAM Nickersow Bates, 1807-96,1 A.B. (Harvard University, 150), A.M. 
(Harvard University, 18915, Ph.D. (Harvard University, 1805), Inatroctor 
in Greek in Harvand University, Instructor in Greek in the University of 
Pennsylvania, 

Tairersity of Ponnayfrania, Philudelphia, Pa. 
Pari Ravn, 1897-90, BL. (University of Cincinnati, 1854), 
Athens, (rreeee. 

Lou Revren, 1882-83,t A.B. (Rutgers College, 1878), A.M, (Rutgers College), 
Ph.D. (Johns Hopkins University, 1881), Professor of Greek in Rutgers 
College, 

Rutgers College, New Brunswick, Nal. 


? The year of residence at the School ts placed immediately after the name, 
t Absent part of the year. 
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Miss Hanmer Axx Born, 1896-00, A.B. (Smith College, 1502), Fellow of the 
School, 

Athena, Freere, 

Watttn Rar EBripowas, 1883-84, ALB. (Yale University, 1881), Soldiers* 
Memorial Fellow of Yale University, Professor of Greek In Miami Uni- 
versity. Professor of Greek in Lake Forest University, 

Lake Forest University, Lake Forest, Ill. 

Carrot, Nain Brown, 1500-08, A.B, and A.M. (Harvard University, 1891}, 
Fellow of the School, Assistant in Classics in Harvard University, Instructor 
in Wesleyan Academy, 

Witirahuia, Mass, 

CanteTos Lewis Browxsox, 1800-92, ALB. (Yale University, 1287), Ph.D. 
(Yale University, 1497), Soldiers’ Memorial Fellow of Yale University, 
Instructor in Greek in Yale University, Assistant Professor of Greek {y 
the College of the City of New York, 

College of the City af New York, New York, N.Y. 

Cant Dantinn Bren, 1887-80, AB. (Yale Universi > 1888), Ph.D. (Yale Uni- 
versity, 1880), Soldiers’ Memorial Fellow of Yale University, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Comparative Philology in the University of Chicago, 

University of Chicago, Chicago, IT. 

Miss Many Hron Beesieeast, Thv2-, Harvard Society for the Collegiate 
Instruction of Women, 1800; Newnham Classival Scholar, 1801; Foreign 
Fellow of the Woman's Educational Association of Boston, Lege—(13, 

?i, Pinckney Street, Boston, Mass, 

Eowant Carrs, 1893-04, A,B, (Ulincis College, IS8T), Ph.D. (Yale Uni- 
versity, IBO1), Tutor in Yale Chiversity, Associate Professor of Greek in 
the University of Chicago, 

Cuiversity qf Chicago, Chicago, Iii. 

ALESAxoER Miro CAnmnOLL, Teo;-08,) A.M. (Tichmond College, SSR), 

* Ph.D. (Johns Hopkina University, 1804), Professor of Greek In Richmond 
College, Reader in Archaeology in Johns Hopkins University, 

Julia Hopkins Oniversity, Saltimore, Mi. 

Gronie Heser Cuise, [R08 Ap. (Harvard University, 1800), George 
Griswold Van Rensselaer Fellow of Harvard University, John Harvard 
Fellow of Harvard University, Fellow of the School, 

Comirtige, Anas, 

ARTHCR Sroonagn CooLer, 1897-99, AR. (Amherst College, Ist), A.M. 
(Harvard University, 1893), Php, (Harvard University, 1806), Instructor 
in Greek In Harvard University, Rogers Fellow of Harvard University, 

Athens, Greeee, 

ADnonas Events Chosen, 188-87, ALB. (Columbian University, 1883), A.M, 
(Columbia University, 1885), Ph.D. (Princeton University, 1803), Instructor 
in Princeton University, Master in Mr. Browning's School, 

1, Weat 35th Street, Newn York, WY. 

“Yonw M, Cuow, 1882-88, A.B. (Waynesbury College, 1870), Ph.D. (Syra- 

cise University, IBS), Professor of Graek in Towa College, 
Grinnell, Ta. (Died September 33, 1890.) 


tT Absent part of the year. 
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Witttas Lee Cosuio, 1885-87, A.B. (Yale University, 1872), A.M. (Yale 
University, 1882), Instructor In Latin in Yale University, Head Master of 
the Westminster School, 

Dolha Ferry, VY. 
Mre. Apvece F. Dann, 1808-8,t A.B. (Christlan University of Missouri, 1575), 
Telluride, San Miguel Co., Calo. 

Hnuseer Fiercune De Cov, 1891-02, 1895-00, A.B. (University of Michi- 
gan, 1888), A.M, (University of Michigan, 1890), Elisha Jones Fellow of 
the University of Michigan, Fellow of the School, Instructor In Greek in the 
University of Michigan, 

Athens, trreecé. 

Suarwoon Owen Dickrrwan, 1807-09, A.B. (Yale University, 1806), Soldiers’ 

Memorial Fellow of Yale University, 
Athens, Greece, 

Jouxs Eowarp Dixswonx, 1892-95, A.B. (Bowdoin Collage, 1883), Principal of 

Lincoln Academy, 
Newweostle, Me. 

Howsnn Faeemas Doaxe, 1895-06, A.B. (Harvard University, 1878), Professor 

of Greek in Doane College, 
Done College, Crete, Neb. 

Morrmcesn Laseon Eance, 1887-88, A.B. (Columbia University, 1886), A.M. 
(Columbia University, 1887), Ph.D. (Columbia University, 189), Fellow in 
Letters of Columbian University, Instructor in Greek in Barnard College, 
Agsistant Professor of Greek in Bryn Mawr College, Instructor in Greek in 
Barnard College, 

Bornard College, New York, NOY. 

Wits Stant Enersove, 1805-97, A.B, (Lebanon Valley College, 1885), AL 

(Lebanon Valley College, 1888), Professor of Greek in Cornell College, 
Cormell College, Mt. Vernon, fa. 

Trowas H, Koxerenot, 1894-85, A.B. (Wesleyan University, 1561), A.M. (Har- 

yard University, 1897), Principal of the Friends’ School, 
Friends’ School, New Medford, Mies. 

Witte Anrace Exztorr, 1804-05, A.B. (Allegheny College, 1860), A.M, 

(Allegheny College, 1802), Professor of Greek in Allegheny College, 
Allegheny College, Meadville, Pa. 

Miss Reto Eyensox, 1895-06, ALB. (Bryn Mawr College, 1803), Teacher of 
Greek in the Brearley School, 

Si, Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

Anruus Famnavns, TS08-00, A.B. (Dartmonth College, 1883), Ph.D. (Univer- 
aity of Freibarg im Tireisgau, 1802), instructor in Greek in Yale University, 
Fellow of the School, 

Athens, fireecé. 

Qscan Bexwett Facer, 1899-4, ALB. (University of Kentucky, 1891), Ph). 
(University of Munich, 1506), 

A. F. Fieer, 1887-88, A.M., LL.D., Professor of Greek in the Univezsity of 
Missouri, Superintendent of the Missouri Military Academy, 

Missouri Military Academy, Mexico, Mo. 


t Absent part of the year. 
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Miss Heres Cranimn First, 1804-05, A.B. (Alt. Holyoke College, 1801), Assist- 

ant Professor of Greek in Mt. Holyoke College, 
At. Holyoke College, South Hoadley, Mowe. 

Astmew Fosarm, 1890-91, AB. (Luther College, 1552), Ph.D. (Johns Hopkins 

University, 1887), Professor of Greek in St. Olaf College, 
St. Har College, Northfield, Minn. 

Hano.t Nonra Fow en, 1862-89, A.B. (Harvard University, 1880), Php, 
(University of Bonn, 1885), Instructor in Greek and Latin ond in Greek 
Archaeology in Harvard University, Professor of Latin in Philips Exeter 
Acaiemy, Professor af Greek in the University of Texas, Professor of Greek 
in the Western Reserve University, 

Western Reserve University, Clereload. 0. 

Miss Susan Brarer Fraxkurm, 1506-00, Af. (Bryn Mawr College, 1889), 
PRD. (Eryn Mawr College, 1805), Greek Fellow of Bryu Mawr Col. 
lege, Collegiate Alumnae American Fellow, Instructor In Latin in Vassar 
College, 

Athena, (rreece. 

Jons Wee ey Gitneer, 1800-91, A.B. (Brown University, 1888), A.M. (Brown 

University, 18091), Professor of Greek in Payne Institute, 
Payie Institute, Augusta, Ga. 

Turoponk Wooiser Hernaasce, 1894-06, AR. (Yole Unolversity, 1897), Ph, 
(Yale University, 1808}, Solitiers' Memorial Fellow of Yale University, Tutor 
in Greek in Yale University, 

Fale University, Nie Haven, Conn. 

Hexev T. Hinowera, 1885-86, AB. (Horvand University, 1885), Ph.1, (Har- 
vard University, 1895), Parker Fellow of Harvard University, Professor of 
Ancient Languages in Roanoke College, 

Hoanoke College, Salem, Va, 
Orme Suerate Hero, 1803-94, A.B, (Harvard University, 163), 
io, Hoyleton Hall, Cambridge, Mires. 

Watten Davin Horkixs, 1506-00, AB. (Cornell University, 18035, 

cithens, (reece. 

Josteu Crank Hoprrs, 1BR-O7,¢ ALB. (Harvaril University, 189%), Ph.D, 
(University of Munich, 1896), Lecturer on Greek Vases at the School 
(1807-08), Instructor in Archaeology in Wellesley College, 

Core of Charies Fan Brunt, Seare Stutiding, Washington Street, Boston, 
Mines, 

*W. Tnvisc Hirsr, 1889-90, AB. (Yale University, 1880), Ph.D. (Yale Unie 
Versity, 1802), Soliliera" Memorial Fellow of Yale University, Tutor in 
Greek in Yale University, | 

New Heren, Conn, (Died August 25, 1898.) 

Gronoe Busaamin Hissev, 1487-88,+ AR. (Columbia University, 1884), Ph.D. 
(dotins Hopkins University, 1887), Docent tn Greek in the University of 
Chitagn, 

University of Chicago, Chicagn, IH, 

Waren Woongrnsy vor, 140K-00, Ah. (Cornell University, THiS), 

Althens, (reece. 
7 Abseut part of the year. 
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Coanies Srenan Jacons, 1504-6, A.B. (Albion College, 1803), Agziatant In- 
atructor in Greek in Alblon College, 
Albion Cullege, Alhion, Mich. 
Migs Darnwe RavorotTnaKes, 804-08, Stodent of the School in Rome, 
American School of Classical Studies, Rome, Italy. 
Feascm Dewerams Karorotnages, 1888-80, A.B. ( Harvard University, 1688), 
Pu.D. (Colversity of Berlin, 1893), “Tgoyorgs rol Taverieryulow, 
Athena, Greece. 
James Witttam Kroc, 1898-00, A.B, (Denison University, 1804), 
Athens, (reece. 

*Josera McKeex Lewts, 1885-87, A.B. (Yale University, 1883), Soldiers* 
Memorial Fellow of Yale University, 

New York, N.Y. (dHed April 29, 1887.) 

Goszacez Lonoe, 1588-89,¢ A.B, (Johns Hopkins University, 1853), Ph.D. (Johns 
Hopkins Chiversity, 1880), Professor of Latin in Bryn Mawr College, 

Stryn Mawr Cotlege, Bryn Mawr. Pia. 

Gots Dawa Lomo, 18t5-00, A.B. (Dartmouth College, 1884), Assistant Fro- 

feasor of Greek and of Greek Archaeology in Duartmputh College, 
Bartmouwth Caltlege, Tanorer, NOH, 

Atnert Monrow Lyrmeor, 1402-05, 1697-06, A.B. ( Harvard University, 1892), 
A.M. (Harvard University, 1807}, Instructor in Egyptian Archaeology in 
Harvard University, 

Harcard Cuiversity, Canbridye, Maas. 

Cratexce Lixtoxs Meapen, 1802-5, A.B. (University of Michigan, 1801), Elisha 
Jones Fellow of the University of Michigan, Instroctor in Latin In the Uni- 
versity Of Michigan, Fellow of the School in Rome, Student in the University 
of Munich, 

Munich, Germany, 

Frepesic Evpee Merecerr, 1891-02, A.B, (Pennsylvania College, 1855), in charge 

of the Latin and Greek Departments of Maryland College for Young Ladies, 
Lutherville, Mid. 

Waiter Minies, 1485-86, A.B, (University of Michigan, 1884), A.M. (Uni 
versity of Michisan), Professor of Classical Philology in the Leland Stanford 
Junior University, 

Leland Steuford Junior University, Palo Alta, Cal. 

Winttius J, MoMve+rry, 1886-87, A.B, (Olivet College, 1861), A.M. (University 

of Michigan, 1882), Professor of Greek in Yonkton College, 
Funktion College, Youktion, 8.2), 

Siuskvy Necsow Monsen, 1608-00, A.B. (Yale University, 189), Greek Master 

of Williston Seminary, 
Athena, trreece. 

Banken Newnan, 1891-92, A.B. (Haverford College, 1887), A.M. ( Haverford 
College, 1800), Ph.D. (Johns Hopkins University, 1801), Instroctor in Greek 
in Brown University, Professor of Greek in Kenyon College, 

Aenyon College, Gambier, 0. 

Mise Hester Deas Sicnons, 1606-00, A.B, (Wellesley College, 1884), A.M. 

(Wellesley College, 1808), 
withena, (reece. 
{ Absent part of the year. 
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Mike May Lovise Nicwo.s, 1807-99, A.B, (Smith College, 1888), Fellow of the 

School, Agnes Hoppin Memorial Fellow of the Schoul, 
Athens, (reece, 

Miss Exttiy Nonegoss, 1888-80, A.B. (Wellesley College, 1880), A.M. (Welles 

ley College, 1864), Assistant iui Latin in Smith College, | 
Smith College, Northampton, Meas, 

Ricusany Norros, [pvi-04, A.B. (Harvard University, 1802), Instructor in 
Archneslogy in Bryn Mawr College, Professor in the American School of 
Classical Studies in Rome, 

American School of Classical Studies, Rome, Italy. 

Rev. Ricnanp Parsons, 15t6-14, ALB, (Ohio Wealeyan University, 188), A.M. 
(Ohlo Wesleyan University, 1871), Professor of Greek in Ohio Wesleyan 
University, 

Chico Wesleyan University, Delaware, 0, 

James Montos Paros, 1802-00, A.B. (New York University, 1883: Harvard 
University, 1684), Ph.D), (University of Honn, 1804), Rogers Fellow of 
Harvard University, Professor of Latin in Middlebury College, Assoclate 
Professor of Greek in Wesleyan University, 

Wealevan Cnlrersity, Middletown, Conn, 

Crances Peanopy, 1803-4, 1806-97, A.B. (University of Pennsylvania, IED), 

A.M. (Harvard University, 1800), Ph.D. (Harvard University, 1893), 
Hrattle Street, Coméfridge, Maas. 

Miss Axsim S Pex, 1883-80, A.B. (University of Michigan, 1878), A.M. 
(University of Michigan, 1581), Lecturer on Archaeology, 

soa, Nerth Main Street, Providence, 2b. 

Miss Axxa Lovise Porenr, 1800-07, A.B. (Cornell University, 1804), Inetruetor 
in (lassics in Northiflelid Seminary, 

Hast Northaeld, Mase, 

Enwau BE, Paris, 18t0-i4, A.B. (Harvard University, 1878), Ph.D, and 
AM. (Harvard University, 1840), Tutor in Greek and Latin in Har- 
vard University, Professor of Greek and Ancient Philosophy in Marietta 
College, 

Marietta College, Marietta, 0. 

doux Pickarp, 1BPO-H1, ALB, (Dartmouth College, 16883), AM. (Dartmouth 
College, 1880), PhD, (University of Munich, 1802), Professor of Arche. 
ology in the University of Misanuri, 

University of Missouri, Cofwmibia, Mo, 

Rev, Dasim. Quins, 1887-80, A.B. (Mt. St, Mary's College, 1883), Ph.D. (Uni- 
versity of Athens, 1803), Professor of Greek tn the Catholic University of 
Americn, 

Washington, 2.0, 

Miss Nucor Mane Reen, 1895-00, A.B. (Cornell University, 18943, Teacher 

of Classics in the Packer Institute, = | 
Packer Inatitute, Brooktya, N.Y. 

. Gromce Mowiy Hicttarosox, 1H, A,B. (Harvard University, 1882), Ph, 1. 
(University of Leipzig, 1886), Instructor in Latin in Harvard Cnivasitee 
Professor in the Univeralty of Culifornia, ie 

a F , eT? s ‘ me: 
Bist ef California, Berkeley, Cul. (Died in Athens, December 11. 
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James Densisoxn Rogers, 1894-05, A.B. (Hamilton College, 1880), A.M. (Co- 
limbia Coiversity, 18), Ph.D. (Colombian Cniversity, 1804), Assistant in 
Greek in Columbia University, 

Columbia Oniversity, New York, NY. 

Jouxs Canew Hours, 1688-89, ALB, (Harvard University, 1881), A.M. (Cornell 
University, 1864), Ph.D, (Cornell University, 1885), Instructor in Greek 
and Latin in Harvard Univerelty, Professor of Latin in the University of 
Michizun, 

University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Witttam J. Sempre, 1880-87, ALB. (Amberet College, 1870), A.M, (Amberst 

College, 1882), Professor of Greek in Wooster University, 
Weoster University, Wooster, 0. 

Joux BF. Suecoey, LS80-i), A.B. (Findlay University, 1889), Professor in 
Grove College, 

Grove Callege, Grove City, Pa. 

Paci. Sone, 1882-50, A.B. (Harvard University, 1878), Ph.D. (University of 
Munich, 1884), Kirkland Fellow of Harvard University, Professor of Greek 
in Eryn Mawr College, Head Professor of Greek in the University of 
Chicago, 

University of CAteage, Chicago, &T, 

Mist Ewiny E. Siares, ISS8-5, ALT. ( Wellesley College, 1888), until 1806 

Professor of Greek in Mt. Holyoke College. 
Mra. Geouoe EF. Rogers, Beeter, NA. 

Jd. K. Srriumsetos Stugnert, 1262-85, Pi.D. (Unlversity of Munich, 1880), Pro- 
fessor of Greek in Miami University, Profeszor of Greek in the University of 
Texaa, Professor in the Scliool, Professor of Greek in Amberst Colle 

Anderst College. Amerest, Jose. 
Miss Kate L. Srroso, [800-(4,} ALD. ( Vassar College, 1802), 
Rochester, NY. 

Deoaxe Reeo Stevan, [pF AB, (University of Michigan, 18960), Elisha 

Jones Fellow of the University of Michigan, 
Athena, Greece. 

Franko H, Taroom, 1882-85, A.B. (Wesleyan University, 1884), Tutor in Greek 

in Wedleyan University, Inetroctor in Classics in the Hartford High School, 
Hartford High Sehool, Hartford, Conn. 

Oven Joern Tuarcner, 1887-88, A.B. (Wilmington College, 1878), D.B. 
(Union Theological Seminary, 1585), Fellow of the Union Theological 
Seminary, Professor in Allegheny Theological Seminary, University Ex- 
tension Associate Professor of History in the University of Chicago, 

University of Chicage, Chicago, IT. 
5B. PL. Trowsemmar, TXHH0-#4, A.B. (‘Trinity College, 1683), Ph.B. (Columbia 
University, 1850), Architect, 
237. Fourth Avenue, New Fork, N.Y. 
James ‘Tocker, Ju, 1808-00, A.B. (Brown University, 1607), 
Athens, (reece. 
Mise Fronesce §. Tockermas, 180-1M,! A.B. (Smith College, 1880}, 
Si0, Weat Wood Street, Toragetown, 0. 


{ Absent part of the year. 
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Miss Auick Wanros, 1895-M, A.B. (Smith College, 1887), Ph.D, (Cornell 

University, 1802), Instructor in Archaeology in Wellesley College, 
Wellestey College, Wellestex, Maxs. 

Hexav Steruess Wasuisaros, [RS88-04,¢ AT. (Yale University, 1830), A.M. 
(Yale University, 1898), Ph. 1. (University of Leipalg, 1809), Assistant in 
Mineralogy in Yale University (1805-08), 

Lorn PO. Monmouth Co. Nok 

Jame? EH. Wieecen, 1852-83, A.B. (University of Vermont, 1850), Fh.b, 
(Harvard University, 1585), Instructor in Greek and Latin in Harvard 
University, Professor of Greek in the University of Vermont, Professor in 
the School, Professor of Greek in Columbia University, 

Columbia Unieersity, New York, VY. 

ALEXaxpen Mf. Witcox, 1883-44. A,B. (Yale University, 1877), Ph.D. ( Yale 

University, 1880), Profeasor of Greek in the University of Kansas, 
University of Kansas, Lawrence, itn. 

Faaxk E. Wooorrver, 1882-83.) A_B, (University of Vermont, 1875), DB. 
(Union Theological Seminary, 19813, Fellow of the Union Theological 
Seminary, Professor of Greek in Andover Theological Seminary, Professor 
of Greek in Bowdoin Collere, 

Hmedoin College, Brunaeick, Me, 

THronore L, Waiaur, IS5A-87, ALB. (Beloit College, 1580), A.M. (Harvard 

University, 1864), Professor of Greek in Belolt College, 
Beloit College, Beloit, Wis. 

CLasexce Horraan Yorxa, 180'-(2, AB. (Columbia University, 1885), A.M, 
(Columbia University, 1880), Ph.D, (Columbia University, 1891), Instructor 
in Greek in Columbia Cnuiversity, 

Columbia University, New York, N.Y. 


Nore. — The Chairman of the Managing Committee desires to be informed of any 
changes of address or of title of the former Weinbers of the Sehool. 


{ Absent part of the year. 
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SCHOOL IN ROME 
FACULTY AND STUDENTS 
1697-1696 


Faculty 
Proresson CLEMENT L. SMITH, LL.D., 
Director af the Sehoofl, 


RICHARD NORTON, A.B., 
Professor of Archoeology, 


Students 

Hexey Eowrs Borros,t A.B. (Harvard University, 1890), Ph.D. (Harvard 
University, 1895). 

Howarn Caosny Borers, A.B. (Princeton University, 1892), A.M. (Princeton 
University, 1893), Lecturer on the History of Architecture in Princeton 
University (1805-07), Fellow of the Institute. 

Jesse B. Guneet, A.B, (Otterbein University, 1897). 

Miss Axxa Sracome Jexems, A.B. (Smith College, 1800), A.M. (Smith 
College, 1807), Assistant In Latin in Smith College (180-97). 

Coanexnce Lrstos Mraven, A.B. (University of Michigan, 1801), Student of 
the School at Athens (1892-09), Inetructor in Latin (since T883) and 
Lecturer on Roman Law (since 1894) In the University of Michigan, 
Fellow in Christian Archaeology. 

Groror SN. Oucorr, A.B, (Columbia University, 1800), Fellow of the School. 

Miss Exizanern A. Rose, A.B. (De Pauw University, 1801). 

Miss Mant Giuwore Wirwanms, A.B. (University of Michigan, 1895), Ph.D. 
(University of Michigan, 1597). 


¢ Absent part of the year. 
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SCHOOL IN ROME 
FELLOWS AND STUDENTS 
1895-1899 


Fellows 


Witte W, Bisnor, 1808-00, 
Howarn C. Berien, 1897-08. 
Cannes TT, Cuann, 1508-99, 
Wittus K. Dexwes, 1805p, 
Water Dewsison, 1895-07, 
ALnernr F, Earsauaw, 18(—07, 
Gonpox J. Lame, 1804-07, 
Water Lownre, 1295-08, 
Cranesce L. Meanen, 1807-08, 
Gorse N. Oocorr, 1897-08, 
GHast SHoweusans, 1898-00, 


Students + 


Wittiasm Waser Bisnor, 1896-90, A.B. (University of Michigan, 1892), A.M. 
(University of Michigan, 1899), Professor of Greek in Missouri Wealevan 
College (150¢-4), Instructor in Greek and Latin in the Academy of the 
Sorthwestern University (1894-1), Instructor in Greek and Associate [,j- 
brarian in the Garrett Biblical Institute, Northwestern University (1895-08), 
{n charge of the Department of Greek at the Chantunjua Assembly (in the 
siiminers of 1RPG-08), Fellow of the School (1808-00), 

American School of Classical Studies, Rome, Ftaly, 

Dasten C, Branson, 1S00-1M1,} ALB. (Trinity College, N.C., 1800). 

Jon M. Buawsam, 1898-07, AT. (Yale University, 1684), Ph.D. (Yale Uni 
versity, 1886), Assistant Professor of Latin in the University of Mis 
eotri, 

University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 

Hexnr Enwrx Bustos, 1895-96, Tse7-f8, A.B, (Harvard University, 1800), 
A.M. (Harvard University, 189), Ph.D. (Harvard University, 1805), Parker 
Fellow of Harvard University (1895-06), Assistant Professr of Latin In 
Dartmouth Colleme, 

Hanover, N. HE. 


1 The yeur of residence at the School is placed lmmediately after the name, 
} Absent part of the yaar. 
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Howanp Crossy Borizn, 1807-08, A.B. (Princeton University, 1602), A.M, 
(Princeton University, 1603), Lecturer on Architecture in Princeton Uni- 
versity, University Fellow of Princeton University (1802-06 and 1597-05), 
Fellow of the School (1897-06), 

Croton Falla, N.Y, 

Ceaures Urson Crank, 1808-00, A.B. (Yale University, 1507), Macy Fellow of 

Yale University (1897-90), Fellow of the School (1598-1), 
American Schoul of Clarsical Studiea, Rome, ftalty. 

Wirtus Kesnac. Desisox, 18-00, A.B. (Tufte College, 1801), A.M. (Harvard 
University, 1892, and Tuits College, 1809), Fellow of the School (1885-06), 
Assistant Professor of Latin in ‘Tufts College, 

Turts College, College Hill, Mess, 

Wattke Desxxisos, 1590-07, A.B. (University of Michigan, 1893), A.M. 
(University of Michigan, 1894), Ph.D. (University of Michigan, 1897), 
Fellow of the School (1805-87), Inetractor in Latin in the University of 
Michigan, 

CUnicersity of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Coances E. Drxow, 1805-06, A.B. (De Pauw University, 1883), A.M. (De Pauw 
University, 1891), Fellow of the University of Chicago (1805-08), Hutan 
Professor of Latin in Cilivet College (1891-05), 

Vnicersity of Chicaga, Chicago, [1 

Aunent F, Eauxtnaw, 1806-097, A.B. (Princeton University, 1802), B.D. 
(Union Theological Seminary, 1690), Fellow of the School in Chriation 
Archneolocy, 

PRittips, Me. 
J. B. Greneer, 1807-98, A.B, (Otterbein University, 1897), 
128d, West Third Street, Dayton, 0. 

Frep B: R. Heviews, 1595-96, A.B, (University of Toronto, 1890), Ph.D, ( Uini- 
versity of Chicago, 18085, (Teaching) Fellow in Latin of the Calversity ot 
Toronto (1893-05), Fellow of the Univeralty of Chicago (1890-0), Professor 
of Latin in the University of Colorado, 

University of Coloradé, Boulder, Col. 

CHanues Hoeme, 1696-07, AT. (State University of Rentucky, Leis), Ph.D, 
(Johns Hopkins University, 1895), Fellow of Johns Hopkins University 
(1806-085, Instructor in Latin in the University of Rochester, 

Unirersity of Rochester, Rochester, N.Y. 

Duss. J. Hoowes, Je, 1805-04, AJR, (Northwestern University, 1805), Fe'- 
low of the University of Chicago and Graduate Scholar of the Northwestern 
University (18-4), 

fo26, Agara Place, Bvanston, JT. 

Miss Axwa & Juewkine, [SOT-98, A.B. (Smith College, IE}. A.M. (Smith 
College, 1897), Teacher of Latin in the Girls’ High School, Brooklyn, 
N.Y. 

27, Monroe Street, Arooklyn, N.Y. 

Jesan &. Jomxsow, 1-07, A.B. (De Paow University, 1892), Inetractor in 
Latin in De Pauw University (1803-0), Principal of Salem High School 
anid Teacher of Latin, 

Solem, OC 
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Miss Evizanetn §. Joxes, 1806-00 AB. (Wellesley College, 164), Ph. M. 
(University of Chicago, 1808), 

American School of Classical Studies, Rome, ftaly. 

Gorpow J, Laixa, 1806-0T, AB. (University of Toronto, 1801), PA.D. (Jolina 
Hopking University, 1800), Fellow of Johns Hopkins University (PRG-E1), 
Fellow of the School (180-87), Render In Latin In Bryn Mawr College, 

Bryn Mawr Colleye, Bryn Mawr, Pe. 
Rey. Watten Lown, 1805-00, A.B. (Princeton University, 1890), B.D. 
* (Princeton Theological Seminary, 1804), Fellow of the School in Christian 
Archaeology (1595-(0)), Curate of St. James’ Protestant Episcopal Church 
CIS-H8), on the Staff of the City Mission, Philadelphia, 
1s? Pine Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Crarexce L. Muangn, 1807-08, A,B. (Cniversity of Michlzan, 16015, Student 
of the American School of Classical Studies at Athens (102-03), Tnestroctor 
in Latin in the University of Michicun, Fellow of the School in Christian 
Archaeology (1897-085, 

Veureutherstrasse 10/, Munich, Germany. 

George N. Oncort, 1806-08, A.B. (Columbia University, 1899), University 
Fellow in Latin of Columbia University (13t4-00), Drisler Fellow of Colum- 
bia University (1996-07), Fellow of the School (1807-08), Lecturer on 
Roman Archaeology in Columbia University, 

Ridgetiell, Conn. 
Das Fevrows Pratt, 1805-96, t A.B. (Princeton University, 1805), 
Si, Pine Street, New York, N. ¥. 

Miss Evtzanetn A. Hose, 1S07-08, A.B. (De Panw University, 1507), Assistant 

in Latin in the State Normal School, Terre Haute, Ind., 
116, North Eighth Street, Terre Hawte, Ind. 

Evucxp D. Scott, 1890-87, A.B, (Yale University, 1880), A.M. (Yale Univer- 

sity, 1802), Classical Master in the Holyoke High School, 
Holyoke, Maas, 

Feepenicn W. SmrLer, 1AR5-0, A.B. (University of Toronta, 1892), Hutch. 
inson Fellow of the Cniversity of Chicago (IS), Assistant in Latin 
in the University of Chicago (1806-07), Instructor in Latin in the Lewis 
Tnstitote, 

Lewis Institute, Chicago, Fil, 

GraxtT SHowzam x, 1898-00. AB. (University of Wisconsin, 1804), A.M, 
(University of Wisconsin, 1807), Fellow in Latin at the University of Wis- 
consin (18-08), Fellow of the Sehocl (1S-9), 

American School of Classien} Studies, Rome, ftaly, 

Geonce (, SWEARINGEN, TSt—-ft, ALB, (Emory College, 1888}, A.M. (Van- 
derbilt Chiversity, 1802), Wilmarth Fillow of the University of Chicago 
(1805-08), Trofessor of Latin in Millsaps Collese, | 

Milluaps College, Jackson, Mise 

Withuas TL FP, Tammics, 180505, ALR. (University of Torento, 1805), 
Pu-D. (Columbia University, 1898), Drisler Fellow in Columbia Univer- 
eity (1897-98), 

ffemilton, Ontevin. 


ft Absent part of the your, 
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ARCHAEOLOGICAL INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 
REGULATIONS 
Aporren Ocroner Ll, 184. Revise May §, 1897. 


IL THe Ancuarorogican [xstrrvre or America, consisting of 
a number of Affiliated Societies, is formed for the purpose of pro 
moting and directing urchaeological investigation and research, — 
by sending out expeditions for special investigation, by aiding the 
efforts of independent explorers, by publication of archaeological 
papers, and of reports of the results of the expeditions which the 
Institute may undertake or promote, and by any other means which 
may from time to time appear desirable, 

I, The Archaeological Institute shall consist of Annual and Life 
Members duly approved by the Affiliated Societies, the former being 
those persons who shall pay an annual assessment of $10, and the 
latter such as shall contribute at one time not less than S100 to its 
funds. Classes of Honorary and Corresponding Members miny be 
formed at the discretion of the government of the Institute, and 
wnder such regulations as it may impose. 

UY, The government of the Institute shall be vested ina Council, 
consisting of the following ez officio members: the President, the 
Honorary Presidents, the Vice-Presidenta, the Treasurer, anil the 
Secretary of the Institute, and the Editor-in-Chief of ita Journal ; 
the Presidents of the Affiliated Societies: the Chairmen of the Man- 
aging Committees of the Schools of Classical Studies at Athens and 
in Rome; and of additional members annually chosen by the mem- 
bers of the Affiliated Societies as follows :— 

Any local archaeological society, consisting of not less than ten 
nembers of the Institute, may, by vote of the Council, be affiliated 
with the Institute, and shall then lave the right to elect one mem- 
ber to the Council. When the members of auch society shall ex- 
ceed fifty, they shall have the right to elect a second member to the 
Council, and similarly another member for each additional fifty, 

IV. The officers of the Institute and of the Council shall be o 
President, Honorary Presidents, five Viece-Presidents, a Treasurer, 
and 4” Secretary. The President and Vice-Fresidents shall ae 
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elected at the annual meeting of the Council, and shall be eligible 
for retlection, The Honorary Presidents shall be the former Presi- 
dents of the Institute. The Treasurer and the Secretary shall be 
chosen by the Council, and shall hold office at its pleasure. 

VY. There shall be an Executive Committee consisting of the 
President and four other members to be appointed by the President 
annually. 

VL The President, in behalf of the Council, shall present a 
Report on the affairs of the Institute annually to its members. 

VIL The Secretary shall keep a record of the transactions of the 
Council, and shall perform such other duties as pertain to his office. 

The Treasurer shall collect, receive, and keep account of all assess- 
ments, subscriptions, and gifts of money to the Institute, shall pay 
its dues, and shall present to the Council at its annual meeting a 
written statement of accounts. 

VIIL The accounts of the Institute shall be submitted annually 
by the Treasurer to two Auditors, to be appointed by the President, 
who shall attest by their signatures the correctness of said accounts, 
and report the same at the annual meeting. 

TX. The Council shall hold an annual meeting on the second 
Saturday of May, at 10 o’elock a.a., at such place as may be selected 
by its members at the previous annual meeting. Any member of 
the Council unable to be present at any meeting may appoint by 
writing any other member to act as his proxy. One-third of all the 
members of the Council, present in person or by proxy, shall form 
& quorum, 

Special meetings of the Council may be called by the Secretary, 
upon direction of the President, or at the written request of one- 
third of its members, 

X. The Institute shall meet annually, as a whole, for the reading 
and diseussion of scientific papers by its members, The time and 
place of this meeting shall be determined by the Council at its 
annual meeting. 

General meetings of the Institute may be called from time to 
time, at the discretion of the Council. 

XI. The Council shall have full power to determine the work to 
be undertaken by the Institute, and the mode of its accomplishment; 
to employ agents, and to expend all the available funds of the Insti- 
tute for the purpose for which it 1s formed; but it shall not have 
the power to ineur any debt on behalf of the Institute. It shall 
have no other jurisdiction over the regulations or actions of the 
Afiihated Societies than that these Societies shall not undertake 
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- any formal publication without its consent; and any moneys con- 
tributed for any object promoted by an Affiliated Society, approved 
by the Council, shall be strictly appropriated to that object. 

XIL Any collection of antiquities which may come into the pos- 
session of the Institute through tite explorations undertaken by it, 
or otherwise, may be sold, at the discretion of the Council, to the 
museum or other public institution in the United States which may" 
offer for them the largest sum; it being understood that contribu- 
tions toward the cost of any exploration may be assigned by the 
donors to the credit of any museum or public institution as part of 
the purchase money. 

MIT. The names of all Affiliated Societies and Members shall 
be printed with the Annual Report of the Council. Names of Life 
Members deceased shall be printed in the regular list, but these 
names shall be starred. 

ALY. Each Athhated Society shall be designated by its local 
name in the following style: 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 


Battimoke Socmry 


And it shall have the right to use the seal of the Institute on its 
official papers. 

AV. Assessments, subscriptions, anid donations may be paid to 
the Treasurer of the Institute or to the Treasurer of the Affiliated 
Society to which the contributing member belongs, Annual Mem- 
bers who have failed to pay their dues for two consecutive years 
shall, unless special action be taken by the Affiliated Society to the 
contrary, be dropped from the list of the Institute. The year shall 
be considered as closing on the $1st of August, and from this time 
the assessments of the year then ensuing shall become due, 

XVI Ten per cent of all annual dues received by each Affiliated 
Society shall be held by its Treasurer for the discharge of local 
expenses. In case any Society does not in any year require the 
Whole of this sum, the balance shall, at the end of the year, be 
passed into the general funds of the Institute. Grants in aid of 
Affiliated Societies may he made by the Conneil. 

AVIL. Each member of the Institute shall receive a copy of all 
regular publications of the Institute issued during the period of his 
membership, 

XVI. The Institute commits to the Managing Committee of 
the American School of Classical Studies at Athens, and to the 
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Managing Committee of the American School of Classical Studies 
in Rome, respectively, the entire administration of these Schools, 
including the expenditure of their incomes, under the following 
provisions: 


1. The Chairman of the Managing Committee of each School 
shall make a report to the Council annually on the work of the 
School during the preceding year. 

2 The President of the Institute shall be ex officio a member of 
the Managing and Executive Committees of each School, and the 
Chairman of the Managing Committee of each School shall be ex 
offeio a member of the Council of the Institute. 

a. A copy of all ordinary publications of the Schools shall be 
sent to each member of the Institute, and the Institute shall bear a 
proportionate share of the expense of publication of the Papers and 
Reports of the Schools, 

4. The Institute shall maintain in each of the Schools a fellow- 
ship, to be administered by the Managing Committee, of the annual 
value of six hundred dollars, for the encouragement of archaeological 
studies. 


XIX. Amendments to these regulations may be proposed by any 
three members at any annual meeting, and shall require for adop- 
tion the affirmative vote of three-fourths of the members of the 
Council present and voting. 
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RULES OF THE AFFILIATED SOCIETIES 


RULES OF THE BOSTON SOCIETY 
* 
ADOPTED May, 1885. Awexnep NOVEMHER, 1507, 


1. THe Bostox Soctery oF ARCHAROLOGY, organized under the 
regulations of the Archaeological Institute of America, is formed of 
members of the Institute resident in New England not belonging to 
any other society affliated with the Institute, and of such members 
outside of New England as may elect to be enrolled in it. 

= The officers of the Soctety shall be a President, a Vice-Presi- 
dent, a Secretary, a Treasurer, and an Executive Committee of 
eleven members, consisting of the officers ilready named and seven 
other members, ‘The officers and the electeil members of the Execu- 
tive Committee shall be chosen annually to serve one year or until 
the election of their successors; but the Executive Committee shal] 
have power to fill all vacancies which occur during tts term of service, 

4. The entire government of the Society, including the election 
of members, is vested in the Executive Committee; but this Commit- 
tee shall have no power to involve the Society in any expense not 
covered by its share of the funds of the Institute, and may not levy 
any tix upon the members in addition to their annual subseription. 

4, The annual meeting of the Society shall be held in Boston on 
the first Saturday of November, at 11 o'clock, A, When the Execu- 
tive Committee shall report upon the work of the Society and of 
the Institute during the preceding year. Special meetings may be 
called at any time by the President, by three members of the 
Executive Committee, or by any ten members of the Society, 

o. These roles may be changed only ut an annual meeting. 


RULES OF THE NEW YORK SOCTETY 
ADOPTED Frennvany 19, 1&&5, 


1, Tar New York Soctery is organized under the regulations of 
the Archaeological Institute of America, for the purpose of carrying 
out more fully the objects for which the Institute is established. 
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® The New York Society shall include those members of the 
Institute who are residents in the cities of New York and Brooklyn, 
and such other members as may elect to belong to it. Candidates 
for membership may be proposed by any member of the Society. 
The Society shall have no power to levy assessments wpon its mem- 
bers in addition to their annual subscription. 

3. The officers of the Society shall be a President, a number of 
Viee-Presidents, a Secretary, a Treasurer, and a Committee on Mem- 
bership. This Committee shall have final power, and shall consist 
of six members, and of the President and Secretary of the Society 
ex affieio. 

4. An annual meeting shall be held on the first Saturday of 
November in each year, for the election of officers and of delegates 
to the Council of the Institute, and for the transaction of busmess. 
All officers shall be chosen by ballot, to serve one year or until their 
sticeessors are chosen, But no member of the Committee on Mem- 
bership, unless ex officio, shall serve for more than two consecutive 
years, 

5, Special meetings for special purposes shall be called from time 
to time, at the discretion of the President. 

6. The President and Treasurer shall have authority to use for 
the current expenses of the Society the money set apart for that 
purpose under the regulations of the Institute, and the Treasurer 
shall make an annual report to the Society of such expenditures. 
They shall have no power to involve the Society in debt. 

7. These rules shall not be altered or amended except at an 
annual meeting, or ata special meeting called by the President for 
the purpose of considering such change; and notice of the proposed 
change shall be sent to the members two weeks before the meeting. 


RULES OF THE BALTIMORE SOCIETY 
Anporrten Fepavary 22, 1856. 


1. Tae Bautitore Socrery of the Archaeological Institute of 
America is organized under the Regulations of the Institute adopted 
October 11, 1884; and is intended to include those members of the 
Institute resident in Baltimore, and such other members as may 
choose to belong to it. 

® The officers of the Society shall consist of a President, four 
Vice-Presidents, a Secretary, and a Treasurer; which officers shall 
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also, ex officio, constitute an Executive Committee. These officers 
shall serve for one year, or until the election of their SUCCESSOTS, 

3. The entire government of the Society is vested in the Execu- 
tive Committee, which shall be, also, a Committee on Membership, 
having full power to elect new members, and having the function te 
use diligent effort to extend the interest in the work of the Society, 
and to increase its mem bership, 

4. The officers shall not have power to incur for the Society any 
expense not covered by its share of the funds of the Institute, or to 
assess the members more than the annual dues of S10, 

5. An annual meeting of the Society shall be held in Baltimore, 
about the first of November. for the election of officers and of dele 
gates to the Council of the Institute, and for any other business. 
Special meetings of the Society may be called at any time by the 
President. The quorum of the Society shall be constituted by seven 
members present, 

6. These rules shall not be changed except at an annual meeting, 
or at a special meeting called by the President for the Purpose of 
considering such a change; and notice of the proposed change shal] 
be sent to members three weeks before the meeting. 


RULES OF THE PENNSYLVANIA SOCIETY 


1. The name of the Society shall be The Pennsylvania Society of 
the Archaeological Institute of America, 

4. The officers of the Society shall be a President, two Vice- 
Presidents, a Seeretary, and a Treasurer, 

3. There shall be an Executive Committee and a standing Com- 
mittee on Membership. 

4. The annual dues shall be ten dollars. The payment of one 
hundred dollars at any one time shall constitute the person so paying 
a life member, 

5. The annual meeting of the Society shall be held on the first 
Friday of November, Tnvitations may be extended to others than 
members to be present at the annual meetings. 

f. At this meeting the officers for the ensuing year shall be 
elected ; standing and special Committees shall be appointed: and 
the work of the Society for the ensuing year shall be determined. 

7. Special meetings may be called at any time by the President, 
or upon the request of three members of the Society. 
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RULES OF THE CHICAGO SOCIETY 
ADOPTED NOVEMBER, 1554, AMENDED NovemMerEr, 1597. 


1. THe Cuieaco Socrery of the Archaeological Institute of 
America 1s formed of such members of the Institute resident in 
Illinois as do not belong to any other Society affiliated with the 
Institute, and of such members outside of Illinois as; may elect to 
be enrolled in it. 

=. The entire government of the Society, including the election 
of members, is vested in an Executive Committee of eleven mem- 
bers, to be chosen annually to serve for one year, or until the elec- 
tion Of their successors. ‘The Committee is empowered to fill such 
Valances as may occur through the demise or resignation of any of 
its members. Five members of the Executive Committee shall eon- 
stitute a quorum. 

3, The Executive Committee shall choose from its own number a 
President and two Vice-Presidents, and may appoint a Secretary 
anda Treasurer. It shall have no power to involve the Society in 
any expense not covered by its share of the funds of the Institute, 
and may not levy any tax upon the members in addition to their 
annual subscription. 

4. The annual meeting of the Society shall be held in Chicago 
on the first Thursday of November at & o'clock p.a., when the Exeon- 
tive Committee shall report upen the work of the Society and of the 
Institute during the preceding year. Special meetings may be called 
atany time by the President, by three members of the Exeeutive 
Committee, or by any ten members of the Society. 

- These rules may be changed at an annual meeting only, and 
notice of the proposed change shall be sent to members a fortnight 
before the meeting. 


RULES OF THE DETROIT SOCIETY 
ADOPTED NOVEMBER 24, 1550, 


1. The name of the Society shall be The Archaeological Institute 
of America, — Detroit Society. 
2. The members shall consist of residents of Detroit, or of any 
other city or town in the State of Michigan. 
The officers shall consist of a President, two Vice-Presidents, 
a Seicsatise anil a Treasurer, There shall be an Executive Com- 
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mittee of five. The President and First Vive-President shall be 
ez officio members thereof, 

4. The entire government of the Society, including the election 
of members, shall be vested in the Executive Committee, subject to 
the ilirection and control of the Society. 

6 The annual meeting shall be held on the first Saturday in 
November of each year, for the election of officers and for the 
transaction of such business as may come before it, Ten members 
shall constitute a quorum. 

6, All officers shall be chosen by ballot, to serve one year, or 
until their successors are chosen. 

1, Special meetings may be called by the President. 

8. The moneys of the Society shall be expended under the direc- 
tion of the President and Treasurer, under the supervision and 
control of the Executive Committee. 

4. The annual dues shall be $10. Life members shall he exempt 
from the payment of all dues on the payment of S100. The 
Soeiety shall have no power to levy Any assessment on members in 
addition to their annual dues, nor ineur any indebtedness beyond 
the cash means of the Society. . 


RULES OF THE WISCONSIN SOCTETY 
AporTEeD Deckmnen ti, 1839, 


l. Tre Wiscoxstn Socrery of the Archaeological Institute of 
America is organized under the Regulations of the Institute adopted 
October 11, 1584, amd is intended to include those members of the 
Institute resident in Wisetonsin, and such other members as TniLy 
choose to belong to it. 

“. The officers of the Society shall consist of a President, four 
Viee-Presidents, and a Secretary and Treasurer; which officers shal] 
also, ex officio, constitute an Executive Committee, These officers 
shall serve for one year, or until the election of their successors. 

4. The entire government of the Society is vested in the Exeo- 
ntive Committee, which shall be, also, a Committee on Membership, 
having full power to elect new members, and having the funetion to 
use diligent effort to extend the interest in the work of the Society, 
and to increase its membershi 9, 

+. The officers shall not have power to incur for the Soviety any 
“Xpense not covered by its share of the funds of the Institute, or to 
assess the members more than the annual dues of $10, 
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5. An annual meeting of the Society shall be held, at auch place 
as is designated by the Executive Committee, on the first Saturday 
of November, for the election of officers and of delegates to the 
Council of the Institute, and for any other business. Special meet- 
ings of the Society may be called at any time by the President, or 
by any three members of the Exeeutive Committee. The quorum 
of the Society shall be constituted by seven members present. 

6, These roles shall not be changed except at an annual meeting, 
or at a special meeting called by the President or by any three mem- 
bers of the Executive Committee, for the purpose of considering 
such a change; and notice of the proposed change shall be sent to 
members three weeks before the meeting, 


RULES OF THE CLEVELAND SOCIETY 
ADOPTED MARCH 20, 150i, AmenpEep Decemnen @1, 1897, 


1. The name of the Society shall be The Archaeological Institute 
of America, —Cleveland Society. 

+. The membership shall consist of residents of Cleveland, and 
such other members of the Institute as may choose to belong to this 
society. 

&. The officers shall be a President, a Vice-President, and a Secre- 
taryand Treasurer. “These officers shall be an Executive Committee. 

4. The entire government of the Society, including the election 
of members, shall be vested in the Executive Committee, subject to 
the direction and control of the Society. 

o. The annual meeting shall be held on the last Tuesday of April 
of each year, for the election of officers and for the transaction of 
such business as may come before it, Seven members shall cousti- 
tute a quorum. 

G. All officers shall be chosen by ballot, to serve one year, or 
until their successors are chosen. 

7. Special meetings may be ealled by the President or the Secre 
tary or seven members of the Society. 

S. The moneys of the Society shall be expended under the direction 
of the Executive Committee, 

#. The annual dues shall be $10. Life members shall be exempt 
from the payment of all dues on the payment of $100. The Society 
shall have no power to levy any assessment on members in addition 
to their annual dues, or incur any indebtedness beyond the cash 
means of the Society. 
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10, These rules shall not be changed, except at an annual meeting, 
or at a special meeting, called as provided im Section 7, for the 
purpose of considering such a change, and notice of the proposed 
change shall be sent to members two weeks before the meeting. 


RULES OF THE NEW HAVEN SOCIETY 
ADOPTED MLay 4, 1808, 


1. The name of the Society shall be The Archaeological Institute 
of America, — New Haven Society, The membership shall eon- 
aist of residents of New Haven, and such other members of the 
Institute as may choose to belong to this Society, 

=. The officers shall be a President, two Vive-Presidents, a Secre. 
tary and Treasurer, and an Executive Committee of nine inembers, 
consisting of the officers already named and five other members. The 
officers shall be chosen annually, to serve one year or until their 
snocessors are Chosen, The Exeeutive Committee is empowered to 
fll vacancies, 

4. The entire government of the Soeiety, ineluding the election of 
members, is vested in the Executive Committee: but this Committee 
shall have no power to involve the Society in Any expense nob cov- 
ered by its share of the funds of the Institute, and Inay not levy any 
tax upon its members in addition to their annual subseription. 

4. The annual meeting of the Society shall be held in New Haven _ 
on the first Saturday of November at § o'clock PM., for the election 
of officers and of delegates to the Couneil of the Institute, and for 
the transaction of other business, Special meetings may be called 
at any time by the President or by ten members of the Society, 

4. These rules shall not be changed except at an annual meeting 
or at a special meeting called for the purpose of considering such 
change; and notice of the proposed change shall be sent to the 
members two weeks before the meeting. 
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AMERICAN SCHOOL AT ATHENS 


THe American School of Classical Studies at Athens was founded 
by the Archaeological Institute of America in 1881, and is supported 
by the coéperation of Jeading American Universities and Colleges, 
It is in charge of « Managing Committee, and its property is vested 
in an incorporated Board of Trustees, 


REGULATIONS OF THE SCHOOL 
THE OBJECT OF THE 8CILOOL 


I. The object of the School shall be to furnish to graduates of 
American Universities and Colleges and to other qualified students 
an opportunity to study Classical Literature, Art, and Antiquities in 
Athens, under suitable guidance; to prosecute and to aid original 
research in these subjects; and te cofiperate with the Archaeological 
Institute of America, so far as it may be able, in conducting the 
exploration and excavation of classic sites, 


THE MASSAGING OCOMMITTEE 


Il. The Managing Committee shall disburse the annual income 
of the School, and shall have power to make such regulations for ita 
government as it may deem proper. Each of the Universities and 
Colleges uniting in suppert of the School shall have representation 
on the Committee. The President of the Archacological Institute, 
the Director of the School, the Chairman of the Managing Com- 
mittee of the American School of Classical Studies in Kome, mul 
the Editor-in-Chief of the Journal of the Institute, shall be ex officio 
members of the Committee. The Professors of the School shall also 
be members of the Committee during their year of office and the 
year following. The Committee shall have power to add to its 
membership. 

IlY. The Managing Committee shall meet annually, in New York, 
on the Friday before the second Saturiay in May. By special 
vote these meetings may be held elsewhere, Special meetings may 
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be called at any time by the Chairman. At any meeting, nine mem- 
bers of the Committee shall constitute a quortm for business, 

[V. The officers of the Managing Committee shall be a Chairman, 
a Secretary, and a Treasurer. There shall be also an Executive 
Committee, | 

¥. The Chairman of the Managing Committee shall be the official 
representative in America of the interests of the School. He shall 
present a Report annually to the Archaeological Institute COnCE rine 
the affairs of the School. : 

VL The Executive Committee shall consist of nine members, 
The Chairman, Seeretary, and Treasurer of the Managing Com- 
mittee, the President of the Archaeological Institute of America, 
and the Chairman of the Managing Committee of the American 
Sehool of Classical Studies in Rome, shall be er officio members of 
the Executive Committee; the other four members Shall be chosen 
by the Managing Committee. The Chairman and Secretary of the 
Managing Committee zhall be the Chairman and Secretary of the 
Executive Committee. 

VIL. The Managing Committee shall elect from its members 1s 
its representative an Associate Editor of the Journal of the Institute. 


THE DIRECTOR AND THE PROFESSORS 


VU. The work of the School in Greece shall be under the super- 

intendence of a Director. He shall be chosen aml his salary shall 
be fixed by the Managing Committee. The term for which he is 
chosen shall be five years. He shall have charge of the School 
building, and shall be resident in Athens from the Ist of October 
to the Ist of June, with liberty to absent himself for short periods 
for purposes of exploration or research. He shall superintend the 
work of each member of the School, uilvising him in what direction 
to turn his studies, and assisting him in their prosecution. He shall 
have control of all excavations undertaken by the School, He shall 
make semi-annual Reports to the Managing Committee, in November 
and in May, of the work iecomplished by the School. 
_ LO Each year the Managing Committee shall appoint from the 
instructors of the Universities and Colleges uniting in support of the 
School one or more Professors, who shall reside in Athens during the 
ensuing year and take part in the instruction of the School. The 
Committee may appoint other Professors and Instructors, as cireum- 
stances require. In ease of the illness or absence of the Director, 
the senior Professor shall act as Director for the time being, 
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X. The Director and Professors shall conduct regular courses of 
instruction, and shall at times duly announced hold public meetings 
at which they, and such students of the School as they may select, 
shall read papers on subjects of their research and make reports on 
the work undertaken by the School. 


THE SCHOOL YEAE 


XI. The School year shall extend from the Ist of October to the 
ist of August. The stated work of the School shall continue from 
the 1st of October to the Ist of June, Every regular member of the 
School shall prosecute his studies during the whole of the School 
year in Greek lands, under the supervision of the Director; but, 
with the consent of the Director, he may be in residence for any 
two months of this time at the American School of Classical Studies 
in Rome, under the charge of the Director of that School; and with 
the consent of the Director and of the Chairman of the Managing 
Committee he may prosecute special studies elsewhere than in Greek 
lands during the months of June and July, provided that such studies 
are supplementary to work already begun in Athens. Further, with 
the consent of the Director and of the Chairman of the Managing 
Committee, and after one school year of residence in Athens, a regu- 
lar member of the School may prosecute special studies elsewhere 
than in Greek lands during any time in the school year, provided 
such studies are supplementary to work already begun in Athens. 


THER MEMEERS OF THE SCHOOL 


NIL. Regular members of the School shall be those who are én- 
rolled for a full year’s work as candidates for a certificate, Special 
students may be admitted to membership in the School for a shorter 
term, but not for a period of less than three months; they shall be 
subject to the same regulations and shall be admitted to the same 
privileges as regular members, but they shall not be required to 
prepare a paper nor shall they receive a certificate. The names 
both of regular members and of special students shall be printed in 
the Annual Reports of the Managing Committee as members of the 
School. 

XT. Bachelors of Arts of coiperating Universities and Colleges, 
and all Bachelors of Arts who have studied at any of these mstitu- 


tions as candidates for a higher degree, shall be admitted to mem- 


bership in the School on presenting to the Chairman of the Managing 
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Committee a satisfactory certificate from the University or College 
at which they have last studied, stating that they are competent to 
pursue courses of study at the School. Such members shall be sub- 
ject to no charge for tuition, AU other persons who desire to 
become members of the School shall make application to the Chuir- 
man of the Managing Committee, and if admitted they shall be 
required to pay a fee of $25 per anhim for tuition and library 
privileges. Students occupying rooms in the School building shall 
pay a fee of $20 per annum for the use of furniture. 

AIV. Every regular member of the School shall pursue some 
definite subject of study or research in Classical Literature, Art, or 
Antiquities, and shall present a paper embodying the results of some 
important part of his year’s work, unless for special reasons he is 
extused from these obligations by the Director. His pauper, if ap 
proved by the Direetor, shall be sent to the Editor-in-Chief of the 
Journal of the Institute, in accordance with the provisions of Regu- 
lation XXI, If approved by the Editorial Board of the Journal 
also, it shall be issued as a Paper of the School, 

XV. Excavation shall not be part of the regular work of a member 
of the School, but any member may, at the diseretion of the Director, 
be jiermitted to take part in it. All work of excavation, of investi. 
gation, or of any other kind done by any member during his connec- 
tion with the School, shall be regarded as done for the School and 
by the School, and shall he under the supervision and control of the 
Director. 

XVI. No communication, even of an informal nature, shall be 
made by any member of the School to the public press, which has not 
previously been submitted to the Direetor and authorized by him. 

AVIL Every regular member of the School who has completed one 
or more full years of study, the results of which have heen approved 
by the Director, shall receive a ‘ertificate stating the work accom- 
plished by him. ‘This certificate shall be signed by the Director of 
the School, the President of the Archaeological Institute, and the 
Chairman and the Secretary of the Managing Committee. 

AVIU. Americans resident or travelling in Greeee may, at the 
(iseretion of the Director, be allowed to enjoy the privileges of the 
School, although not enrolled as students. | 


FELLOWSHIPS 


AIX. The Fellowships 


_ ft administered by the Managing Committee 
shall be awarded mainly : 


by competitive examination. The subjects 
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on which candidates will be examined, and the places and times at 
whith examinations will be held, shall be announced not less than 
six months in advance. 

XX. Every holder of one of these Fellowships shall be enrolled 
as 4 regular member of the School, and shall be required to fulfil the 
muximum requirement of residence, to present a paper embodying 
the results of some important part of his year’s work, and to be a 
candidate for a certiticate. 


PUBLICATIONS 


XXT. All manuseripts, drawings, or photographs imtended for 
publication in the Papers of the School shall be sent, after approval 
by the Director, to the Editor-in-Chief of the Journal of the Institute. 

XXIL Every article sent tor publication shall be written on com- 
paratively light paper of uniform size, with a margin of at least two 


inches on the left of each page. The writing shall be on only one 


side of the leaf, and shall be clear and distinct, particularly in the 
quotations amd references. Especial care shall be taken im writing 
Greek, that the printer may not confound similar letters, and the 
accents shall he placed strictly above the proper vowels, as in print- 
ing. All quotations and references shall be carefully verified by the 
auther, after the article is completed, by comparison with the origi- 
nal sources. Failure to comply with the provisions of this regulation 
shall be sufficient ground for the rejection of the article. 

MXIT. At least two careful squeezes of every imscription discov- 
ered by the School shall be taken as soon as possible; of these one 
shall be sent at once to the Editor-in-Chief of the Journal of the 
Institute, the other shall be deposited in the Library of the School. 
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AMERICAN SCHOOL IN ROME 
18968 


Tue American School of Classical Studies in Rome was founded 
by the Archaeological Institute of America in 1894-95. It is in 
charge of a Managing Committee and is supported by private con- 
tributions. 


REGULATIONS OF THE SCHOOL 
NAME AND OMECT OF THE SCHOOL 


I. The School shall be ealled the American School of Classical 
Studies in Rome. Its object is to promote the study of such 
subjects as: (1) Latin literature, as bearing upon customs and 
institutions; (2) inscriptions in Latin and in the Italic dialects ; 
(3) Latin palaeography; (4) the topography and antiquities of 
Rome itself; and (5) the archaeology of ancient Italy (Italie, Etrus- 
tan, Roman), and of the early Christian, Mediseval, and Renaissance 
periods. It will furnish regular instruction and guidance in several 
or all of these fields, will encourage original research and explora- 
tion, and will eojperate with the Archaeological Institute of America, 
with which it is affiliated. 


GENERAL MANAGEMENT OF THE SCHOOL 


Il, The School shall be in charge of a Managing Committee. This 
Committee shall determine the annual expenditures, and shall have 
power to enlarge, reduce, or otherwise change its membership, and 
to make such reculations for the government of the School as it may 
deem proper, The officers of this ¢ ammittee shall be o Chairman, 
a Secretary, and a Treasurer, who shall be elected annually at the 
mecting in May. The President of the Archaeological Institute of 
America and the Chairman of the Editorial Board of the Journal 
of the Institute, the Chairman of the Managing Committee of the 
American School of Classical Studies at Athens, and the Directors 
ind Professors of the American School of Classical Studies in 
Rome, shall be members, er afficia, of the Managi ner Committee, 


~ 
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The funds and other property of the School shall be administered 
by a Board of Trustees. 

IW. The Managing Committee shall meet annually on the Thurs- 
day before the second Saturday in May,in New York. A special 
meeting may be called at any time by the Chairman at the request 
or with the consent of a majority of the Executive Committee, 

IV. The Chairman of the Committee shall be the official repre- 
sentative in America of the interests of the School. It shall be a 
part of his duty to present a report annually te the Council of the 
Archaeological Institute of America. 

V. (a) There shall be an Executive Committee, to be elected by 
the Managing Committee, and to consist of nine members. The 
Chairman, Secretary, and Treasurer of the Managing Committee, 
the President of the Archaeological Institute, and the Chairman of 
the Managing Committee of the American School of Classical Studies 
at Athens, shall be members, er officio, of the Executive Committee; 
and the two first named shall be respectively its Chairman and its 
Secretary. 

(6) A member of the Managing Committee shall be elected annu- 
ally, to serve as the representative of the School upon the Editorial 
Board of the Journal of the Institute. 


DIRECTION AND INSTRUCTION 


VI. (a) The School shall be under the superintendence of a 
Director, who shall be chosen, and whose salary shall be fixed, by 
the Executive Committee, subject to the approval of the Managing 

(4) Each year the Managing Committee may appoint one or more 
Professors, who shall reside in Rome during the whole or part of the 
ensuing year, and give such courses of instruction at the School as 
may be arranged by the Director. In case of emergency one of the 
Professors may be called upon to act as Director for the time 
being. 

VO. It shall be the duty of the Director to exercise personal 
supervision over the work of each member of the School, suggesting 
to him various lines of study, and assisting him in their prosecution. 
He shall conduct regular courses of instruction, and hold meetings 
of the School at stated times for the presentation and discussion of 
papers and topies. He shall forward to the Chairman of the Execu- 
tive Committee, immediately after the close of the school year, a 
detailed report of the work accomplished during the year. 
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THE SCHOOL VEAR 


VOL The full school year shall be ten months in length. The 
School shall be in session for stated instruction from the 15th of 
October to the Ist of June. During this period members shall ordi- 
narily reside in Rome, but a member may obtain leave, for a limited 
period, to pursue investigations elsewhere in Italy, or to travel and 
study in Greece under the supervision of the Director of the Ameri- 
ean School of Classical Studies at Athens; and, with the consent of 
the Director and of the Chairman of the Managing Committee, he 
may prosecute special studies elsewhere than in Italian or Greek 
lands during the months of June, J uly, and August, provided that 
such studies are supplementary to work already begun in Rome. 
Further, with the consent of the Director and of the Chairman of 
the Managing Committee, and after one school year of residence in 
Rome, a regular member of the School may prosecute special studies 
elsewhere than in Italian or Greek lands during any time in the 
school year, provided such studies are supplementary to work already 
begun in Rome, 


IX. Regular members of the School shall be those who are 
enrolled for a full year's work as candidates for a certificate. 
Students may be enrolled also ag members for a part of the year, on 
condition of complying with all the requirements of membership 
for a period of at least three months; but no certifieate is given for 
less than a full year’s work, 

X. (a) Bachelors of Arts of colleges which are in good standing 
may become members of the School on submitting to the Chairman 
of the Committee, or to the Director of the School, satisfactory proof 
that the studies previously followed by them, and their proficiency in 
these studies, have been such as to enable them to pursue advanced 
courses of study at the School, 

(6) Other persons nity become members of the School on sul- 
mitting similar evidence of their qualifications to the Chairman of 
the Committee or to the Director. The Committee reserves the 
right to modify the conditions of membership. 

AL Every regular member of the Se 
definite subject of study or research in the field of subjects speci- 
fied in Regulation I, and shall present a paper embodying the 
results of some purt of his Year's work. The paper, if approved 
by the Director, shall be sent to the representative of the School 


hool shall Pursue some 
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upon the Editorial Board of the Journal of the Institute, in 
accordance with the provisions of Regulation XVIII. If approved 
by this Board, the paper shall be published in the Journal of the 
Tnstitute. 

XII. All work of investigation, of exploration, or of any other 
kind, done by any student during his connection with the School, 
shall be regarded as done for the School and by the School, and shall 
be under the supervision and control of the Director. 

XTII. No communications of any sort to the public press and no 
publication relating to the studies or work of the School shall be 
made by students of the School without the authorization of the 
Thirector. 

NIV. Each member of the School who has completed one or 
more full years of study, the results of which have been approved 
by the Director, shall receive a certificate stating the work accom- 
plished. ‘The certificate shall be signed by the Director of the 
School, the President of the Archaeological Institute, and the Chair- 
man of the Managing Committee. 

XV. Americans residing or travelling in Italy, who are not 
members of the School, may at the discretion of the Director be 
admitted to its privileges. 


FELLOWSHIPS 


XVL. The fellowships administered by the Managing Committee 
shall be awarded mainly upon competitive examination. The con- 
ditions of application, and the aubjects, places, and times of examina- 
tion will be announced each year not less than six months in advance. 

XVIL Every holder of a Fellowship shall be enrolled as a regular 
member of the School, and shall fulfil in all respects its maximum 
requirements, 

PUBLICATIONS 


XVI. All manuseripts, drawings, or photographs imtended for 
publication shall, after approval by the Director, be sent to the 
representative of the School upon the Editorial Board of the Journal 
of the Institute. 
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CONTRIBUTORS TO THE SCHOOLS AT ATHENS 
AND IN ROME 


1897-1898 


SCHOOL AT ATHENS 


For Current Expenses 
For Broan Oniversity : 

Brown University, and Mr. Isaac C. Bates, Mr. and Mrs. Daniel 
Beckwith, Messrs. John Nicholas Brown, James Coats, Mrs. (George 
H, Corliss, Miss Corliss, Messrs. William Goddard, Rowland Hazard, 
Mrs. Lucius Lyon, Mr. Henry Kirke Porter, Mrs. G. Radeke, Messrs. 
Lucian Sharpe, Lucian Sharpe, Jr., Mrs. F. P_ Shepard. 

Brya Moor College. 
For Columbia University 

Messrs. Robert C. Cornell, Frederie R. Coudert, William Bayard 
Cutting, Julien T. Davies, C. P. Field, Robert Goelet, A. 5. Hewitt, 
W. Jay, Seth Low, William G. Low, J. 8 Merriam, Edward 
Mitchell, John M. Nash, F. J. de Peyster, H. 8. Pierrepont, George 
L. Rives, Julius Sachs, Frederic <A. Schermerhorn, William C. 
Schermerhorn, Rutherford Stuyvesant, 8. L. Woodford. 

Cornell University, 
For Dartmouth College : 

Messrs, B. F. Ayer, J. W. Barstow, Perkins Bass, Caleb Blodgett, 
Francis Brown, P. 3, Conner, 8. M. Crosby, David Cross, 8. M. 
Cuteheon, G. H. Fletcher, W. H. Haile, A. K- Hamilton, E. F. 
Slafter, 8. H. Steele, Albert Wallace, Sumner Wallace, C. B. Webster. 
For Harvard University - 

Mrs. J. B, Ames, Messrs. Louis Cabot, W. W. Goodwin, E. W. 
Hooper, J. C, Hoppin, Miss Horsford, Messrs. James Loeb, C. E. 
Norton, D. W. Ross, John H. Wright. 
fohns Hopkins University. 

Mt, Holyoke College. 


Princeton University, 
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Syracuse University. 
For the University of California: 

Messrs. William B. Brown, Horace Davis, Mrs, Phebe A. Hearst, 
Messrs. Alexander F. Morrison, James D. Phelan. 

Tniversity af Chicago, 
For the Cuiversity of Michigan : 

Detroit Society of the Archaeological Institute, Messrs. D. M. 
Ferry, James MeMillan, E. W. Meddaugh, John T. Michau, E. W. 
Pendleton, Henry Russell, William Savidge, H. G. Sherrard, John 
A. Stewart, Bryant Walker, William H. Wells. 

For the University of Pennsyleania: 

Messrs. (. C. Harrison, H. Galbratth Ward, Clarence H. Clark, 
J. Gr. Rosengarten, Charles H. Hutchinson, John Cadwalader, A. H. 
Read. 

For the University of Vermont: 

Messrs. It. D. Benedict, Charles A. Catlin, John H. Converse, 
Jolin H. Denison, John Dewey, E. N. Foss, Lewis Francis, Horatio 
Hickok, George E. Howes, 5. W. Landon, P, F. Leavens, Hamilton 
S. Peck, E. Henry Powell, A. E. Richardson, F. A. Richardson, 
Robert Roberts, Kirby F. Smith, Mason 5. Stone, E. B. Taft, W. J. 
Van Patten, J. RK. Wheeler, Frank R. Wells, Norman Williams, 

For Vassar College : 

Mr. Samuel D, Coykendall. 

Wellestey College. 
Wesleyan Oniverstty. 
Willioms College, 


Yule University. 


The Treasurer of the Managing Committee of the School at Athens 
gratefully acknowledges gifts from the following : 
For Explorations at Corinth: 
Mr. Walter W. Law. 
For the Endowment Fund : 
Mr. Henry Holt, Miss Frances R. Morse, Mrs. J. C. Phillips. 
The Aques Hoppin Memorial Fellowship: 
Mrs. Courtland Hoppin, Miss Sarah Hoppin, Dr. J.C. Hoppin. 
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SCHOOL IN ROME 
For Current Expenses 
Alhany, NOY. : 
Et. Rev. W. 0. Doane, 
Amberst College : 

By Professor William L. Cowles. 
alivhaeological Institute af Amerien, 
Baltimore, Af. : 

Messrs. D. L. Bartlett, John Gill. Huteler Brothers, Michael 
Jenkins, Henry P. Jones, H. Irvine Keyser, Theodore Marburg, 
W. W. Spence, Douglas Thomas, J. B. N. Wyatt. 

Banger, Af, : 
Hon. John L. Crosby, 
Ftoxton, Marge, - 

Professor 'T. B. Lindsay, Miss Ellen F. Mason. 
Grookline, Masa, : 

Messrs. Prentiss Cummings, Moses Williams. 
Srookiyn, NOY. : 

Mr. Frank L. Babbitt, 

Bryn Mer College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. : 
By “A Friend.” 
Combridye, Maze, : 
Professor William Gilson Farlow. 
Oy iene, JTL, 
Ar. Creorge A, Armour, Mra. Emmons Blaine, Mr. Henry L. Frank, 


Professor William Chardner Hale, Mrs, L. A. Coonley Ward, Mrs. 
Maury J. Wilmarth., 


fdcrtmouth College : 

By Professor John K. Lord, 
Hartford Theatugient Seminary, Hertford, Conn, 
Kingston, Pea, + 

Mr. Pedro R. Gillott. 
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Madison, Wis. : 

Professor Charles H. Haskins, Mr. J. W. Hobbins, Mrs. Susan M, 
Ramsey, Professor M. 8. Slaughter. 

New Haven, Conn.- 

Professor Simeon E, Baldwin, Mrs. Thomas C, Kennett, President 
Timothy Dwight, Professor H. W. Farnam, Mrs. Henry Farnam, 
Mrs. Mary E. Ives, Professor E, E. Salisbury. 

New York, N.Y. : 

Messrs. Charles L. Atterbury, Henry B. Barnes, W. E. Beer, F. H. 
Betts, George T. Bliss, George B. Bonney, Miss Emma Brace, Rev, 
C, DeW. Bridgman, Hon. Addison Brown, Mesars. 1. T. Chamber- 
lain, Edmund Coffin, Dwight Collier, F, B, Convers, Melville C. Day, 
A. W. Evarta, Hon. John H. Goodenow, Mrs, Peter Haydon, Mr. 
Clarence M. Hyde, Miss Esther R, Leverett, Messrs, Howard Mans- 
field, H. G. Marquand, Albert Matthews, F. Spiegelberg, Marcus 
Stine, A. P. Stokes, Jr., Thomas Thacher, F. W. Whitridge, David 
Willcox, W. C. Witler, 

Paris, Frence: 

Mrs. Annie B, Webb. 
Phitadelphia, Pa: 

Dr, William Pepper.* 
Portland, Me, : 

Hon, Charles F. Libby. 
Poughkeepsie, N.Y.: 

Mr. Edward 5S. Atwater. 
Princeton, NuJ: 

Professor A. L. Frothingham, Jr. 
Rochester, N.Y.: 

Professor H. F, Burton, Dr. Charles A. Dewey, Mr. George ©. 
Hollister, Dr. Tb. J. Hill, Messrs. Louia P. Ross, J. W. Whitbeck. 
Rowtout, NOY: 

Mr, 8. 1) Coykendall. 

Schenectady, N.Y. 2 
Professor Sidney G, Ashmore, 


" # Decenses!, 
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SCHOOL IX ROME 
For Current Expenses 
Albany, NOY. : 
Kt. Rev. W. C. Doane. 
Amherst College : 
By Professor William L. Cowles, 
slrehaeological Institute of America, 
Staltimere, Mid. + 
Messrs. D. L. Bartlett, John Gill, Hutzler Brothers, Michael 


Jenkins, Henry PF. Jones, H. Irvine Keyser, Theodore Marburg, 
W. W. Spence, Douglas Thomas, J. BN. Wyatt. 
ftengor, Me. : 
Hon. John L, Crosby. 
Boston, Maas, : 
Professor T. B. Lindsay, Miss Een F. Mason. 
Brookline, Muss, - 
Messrs, Prentiss Cummings, Moses Williams. 
Srooklya, NY: 
Mr. Frank L. Babbitt. 
Bron Mawr College, Brin Mawr, Pra. + 
By +A Friend,” 
Cambridge, Muss, : 
Professor William Gilson Farlow. 
Chivaga, IL + 
Mr. George A. Armour, Mrs. Emmons Maine, Mr. Henry L, Frank, 


Professor William Gardner Hale, Mra, L. A, Coonley Ward, Mra. 
Mary J, Wilmarth. 


Dartinenth College 

iy Professor John K. Lord. 
Hartford Theological Seminary, Hartford, Conn, 
Aingston, Pa, : 

Mr, Pedro It. Gillott. 
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Muartlison, Wis. : 
Professor Charles H. Haskins, Mr. J. W. Hobbins, Mrs, Susa 
Ramsey, Professor M. 8. Slanghter. 





New Haven, Conn. : 

Professor Simeon E. Baldwin, Mrs. Thomas (. Bennett, President 
Timothy Dwight, Professor H. W. Farnam, Mrs. Henry Farnam, 
Mrs. Mary E. Ives, Professor E. E. Salisbury. 

New York, N.Y.: 

Messrs. Charles L, Atterbury, Henry B. Barnes, W. E, Beer, F. H. 
Betts, George T. Bliss, George B. Bonney, Miss Emma Brace, Rev. 
C, DeW. Bridgman, Hon. Addison Brown, Messrs. L. T. Chamber- 
lain, Edmond Cottin, Dwight Collier, F. B. Convers, Melville C. Day, 
A. W. Evarts, Hon. John H. Goodenow, Mrs. Peter Haydon, Mr. 
Clarence M. Hivde, Miss Esther R. Leverett, Messrs. Howard Mans- 
field, H. G, Marquand, Albert Matthews, F. Spiegelberg, Marcus 


Stine, A. P. Stokes, Jr., Thomas Thacher, F. W. Whitridge, David 
Willeox, W. C. Witler. 
Paris, Freaece: 
Mrs. Annie BG. Webb. 
Philadelphia, Pa. : 
Dr. William Pepper.* 
Portland, Me.: 
Hon. Charles F. Libby. 
Poughkeepsie, NOY. : 
Mr. Edward 5S. Atwater. 
Princeton, N.S. : 
Professor A. L. Frothingham, Jr. 
Rochester, N.Y.: | 
Professor H. F. Burton, Dr. Charles A. Dewey, Mr. George C. 
Hollister, Dr, D. J. Hill, Messrs. Louis P. Ross, J. W. Whitbeck, 
Rondont, NY.: 
Mr. 5. D. Coykendall, 
Schenectouly, NOY. : 
Professor Sidney G. Ashmore, 


* Derenaral, 
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Syracuse Cuiversity, Syracume, NEY. 
Union University, Schenectady, N.Y. 
Wrshingtow, DOC: 

Colonel Jolin Hay, Rey. A. Mackay Smith. 
Worcester, Miss. : 


Messrs. Samuel 5. Green, George H. Davenport, George E. 
Dimock, William F. Dixon, and 8. H. Wheeler. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE [INSTITUTE 
INCLUDING THOSE OF THE SCHOOL AT ATHENS 
January 1, 1899 


The following publications, where the edition has not been ex- 
hausted, are offered for sale, at the prices aflixed, by the Macmillan 
Company, 66, Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Journal of the Institute 
American Journal of Archaeology, Second Seriea, Published bi- 
monthly, Annual subscription, $5. Single numbers, $1. 


The Journal, which was established in 1897, contains the Archae- 
ological Papers of the Institute mm the fields of American, Cliristian, 
Classical, and Oriental Archaeology; the Miscellaneous Papers of the 
American Schools of Classical Studies at Athens and Rome; Notes 
of Archaeological News, ani Summaries of Archaeological Diseus- 
sions; Classified Bibliography of Current Archaeological Literature ; 
Reports, Bulletins, ete. 

Volumes I and If have been issned, 

Volume T (L807) contains: Vo. 7, Report of the School in Rome for 1895-05 
(with Bulletin}. No. 2, Reports of the Council of the Institute and of the 
Schools at Athens ool Home for 1406-07 (with Bolletin). No. #, Papers of 
the Institute on the Cretan Expedition, Now 4-3 (double number), Papers 
on the Cretan Expedition (continned); Papers of the School at Athens ( Excava- 
tions at Corinth In 16); Archaeological News and Discussions. Vo, 6, Papers 
of the Institute, and of the School at Athens (Excavations at Corinth, continued}; 
Bibliography for 1897,—Dlnstrited. Pp, 7H0, 

Volume TI (1808) contains: Vos, ?-2 (double number), Miscellancous Papers 
of the Institute, and of the School in Rome; Archaeolowical News, Nos. 3-4 
(double number), Papers of the Inetitute, and of the School at Athens (Exea- 
vations at Argos, Eretria, and Corinth); Archaeological Discussions, Wo. 4, 
Papers of the Institute aml of the School in Rome; Bibliography for 1806 
(Janiary—une). Ne, 6, Reports of the Council of the Institute and of the 
Schone at Athena and Rome for 1897-08 (with Bulletin).— lustrated. Pp. din, 

For a detailed statement of tHe contenta of the Joumsan (Vols. 2 FY), see the 
cover, 


Annual Reports of the Council of the Institute 
First Report, with accompanying papers, 1879-80). Red cloth, pp. 163. 
Dlustrated. (Out of print.) 
The Papers are: T. A Study of the Honses of the American Aborigines, 
with a &theme of Exploration of the Ruins in New Mexico and elaewhere. By 
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Lewis H. Morgan. IL Ancient Walls of Monte Leone, in the Province af 
Grosaeto, Italy, By W. J. Stillman. TIL Archaeological Notes on Greek 
siores, Part I. By Joseph ‘Thacher Clarke. 


Second Report, with an Appendix, 1880-81, Paper, pp. 49. Ilhus- 
trated. 30.50. 
The Appendix containa extracts from letters of W. J. Stillman respecting 
Angient Sites in (Crete, 


Third Report, and First Report of the School at Athens, 1881-82, 
Paper, pp. 56. $0.50. . 


Fourth Report, with Appendices, and Second Report of the School at 
-lthens, 1882-83. Paper, Pp. OG. S050, 
The Appendices contain an Adilress issued in New York in regard to the 
Expedition to Asses, and an Extract front a ‘Tour in the Troad by Professor 
Kichard C, Jebb, 


Fifth Report, with an Appendix, and Third Report of the School at 
<ithens, 1883-84. Paper, pp. 118. Illustrated with a map. $0.50, 
The Appendix contains Reports by A, F. Bandelier on hia Investigations in 

New Mexico during the Years [Ss3-24 

Sixth Report, 1884-85, Paper, pp. 48. 80.50. 

Seventh Report, 1885-86, Paper, pp. 48. 80.50, 

Highth Report, 1886-87, Paper, pp. 48. 80,50, 


Ninth Report, with an Appendix, 1887-88. Paper, pp. 62. $0.50, 


The Appendix contains an Appeal forthe Endowment of the School at Athens, 
and a letter addreased to the Council by A. F, Bandelier, 


Fenth Report, with an Appendix, 1888-80. Paper, pp. 108. BO).50, 
The Appendix contains; 1 Recent Progress in Classical Archaeology, by 
Professor Alfred Emerson. [T, Recent Progress in American Archaeology, by 


Professor Henry W. Haynes, TUL Atchacological Work in Arizona and New 
Mexico daring 1888-80, by A. F, Bandeller, 


Eleventh Report, with an Appendix, 1889 99. Paper, pp. 71. $0.50, 
The Appendix containg: Report of the New York Society, I. An 

Appeal for the Fund required ts cite the Expropriation of Kaatri. TTT, A 

Statement concerning the Imperial G PTH Archeological Inetitute 

Pwelfth Report, with an Appendix, 1890-91. 
The Appendix contains: {, Stateme 

II. Report of the New York Suciety, 


Thirteenth Report, with un Appendix (Report of the New York 
Society), 1891-92, Paper, pp. 98, $0.50, 


Paper, pp. 68. $0.40, 
Hit in regard tothe Excavation of Delphi, 
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Fourteenth Report, with an Appendix (Report of the New York 
Society}, 1892-95. Paper, pp. 70. 30.60, 


Fifteenth Report, with an Appendix (Report of the New York 
Society), 1895-6. Paper, pp. 68. $0.50, 
Sizteenth Report, with an Appendix (Report of the New York 
Sovety), 1894-95, Paper, pp. T7. 0.50. 
Seventeenth Heport, with an Appendix (Report of the New York 
Society), 1895-96. Paper, pp. TT. $0.50. 
| ; 


Papers of the Institute, Classical Series 


Volume L. Report on the Investigations at Assos, 1881. By Joseph 
Thacher Clarke. With an Appendix, containing Inseriptions 
from Assos and Lesbos, and Papers by W.C. Lawton and J. 5. 
Diller. 1852. Boards, vo, pp. 215. Dllustrated. $3.50, 


Volume Il. Report on the Investigations at Assos, 1882, 1883. By 
Joseph Thacher Clarke. With an Appendix on the Relations of 
Modern to Ancient Life. 1897. KGoards, Svo, pp. S75. Ilus- 
trated. $3.50, 


Volume ITT. No. 1. Yeleyraphing among the Ancients. By Augustus 
C. Merriam. 1890. Paper, 8vo, pp. 52. Illustrated with a 
map. $0.50. 


Papers of the Institute, American Series 


Volume L 1. Historical Introduction to Studies among the Sedentary 
Jalians of New Mexico. 2. Heport on the Ruins of the Pueblo of 
Pecos, By A. F. Bandelier. 1881. Boards, §vo, pp. 135. TIlus- 
trated. 2ded. $1. 


Volume IT. Report of an Archaeological Tour in Mexico in 1881. By 
A. F. Bandelier. 1884. Boards, §vo, pp. 326. Ulustrated. (Out 
of print.) 

Volume ILL. Final Report of Investigations among the Indiana af the 
Southwestern United States, carried on mainly in the Years from 
1880 ta 1885. Partl By A. F. Bandelier. 1890. Boards, §vo, 
pp. $23. Dlustrated. 32, 


Volume TV. Final Report of Investigations among the Indians of the 
Southwestern United States, carried on mainly in the Years from 
i880 to 1885. Part Il. By A. F. Bandelier. 1892. Boards, 
Bvo, pp. 691. Llustrated. $35. 
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Volume V. Hemenway Southiweatern Archaeological Expedition. Con- 
Irilutionas to the History of the Southwestern Portion af the United 
Stater. By A. F. Bandelier. 1890. Boards, Svo, pp. 206, Llus- 
trated with a map. $82, ; 
| 
: Bulletin, Report, Index 
- fulletin J, January, 1833, Paper, pp. 40, $0.50, 
This contains: T. The work of the Lustitute in 1882. TT. Report by A. F, 
Bandelier on his Investigations tn New Mexleo in the Spring and Summer of 
[ee LL Note on a Terracotta Figurine from Cyproa of a Centaur with 


human forelegs, in the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. With a plate, 
By ‘Thomas W. Ludlow, 


. Heport on the Wolfe Expedition to Habylonia in 1884-85. Vy William 


Hayes Ward. 1886. Paper, pp, 83. $0.30, 


Fodea te Publications, [87H-N89, By William Stetson Merrill. TRO, 
. Boards, pp. 89. $1, 


This Index covers not only the Publications af the Tnetitute, bot also those 
of the Americun School of Classical Stwlies at Athens, during 1878-80), 


Reprints from the American Journal of Archaeology, First Series 


4l Proto-onie Cupital from the Site of Neandreia. By Joseph Thacher 
Clarke. 1886, Paper, pp, 33. Ulustrated, (Cut af print.) 
Amer. Jour. ArcA., TT, 1886, pp, 1-20 and 130-148. 


A Dorie Shaft and Base found at Assos. By Joseph Thacher Clarke, 
1586. Paper, pp. 21, Whusteated. $0.25, 
mer. Jour, Arch, 11, 18H, Pp. Sr —as, 


Notes on Oriewtal Antiquities, By William Hnyea Ward. 1888. 
Paper, pp. 14. Illustrated. $0.95 

A Rare ‘our. Arch., 11, 1887, Pp Ht ond #83960; TV, 1885, pp. 
L. 

Gargara, Lamponia, and Pionia « Towns of the Troad. By Joseph 
Thacher Clarke, 1888. Paper, pp. 31. Tustrated. $0.25, 
Amer. Jowr, Arch. 1V, 1888, pp. 201310, 


Report of First Annual Meeting held at Madison May 2, 1890. 


With Addresses by Professor J. D. Butler and Professor C. E. 
Bennett. Paper, pp, 24, 30.05 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CLASSICAL 
STUDIES AT ATHENS 
Firat Report, 1381-82, Paper, pp. 14. 30.24. 
Second Report, 1382-835. Paper, pp, 15. $0.25. 
Third Report, 1885-84. Paper, pp. 20. $0.25, 

These three Reports were originally saved with the Reports, for the asmo 
years, of the Council of the Institute, and were then reprinted separately, 

Firat, Second, and Third Reports, for 1881-54. Paper, pp. 30, $0.25. 

Reprinted in one pamphlet in 1886, 

Fourth Report, 1884-85, Paper, pp. 30, $0.25, 

Fifth and Sizth Reports, 1885-87. Paper, pp. 66, $0.25, 

Seventh Report, 1887-88. Paper, pp. 115. Illustrated with five 
plates and a map. $0.25. 

This contalna alao the Reports of Professor M. L. D'Ooge, Director of the 
School in 1686-87, and Professor A. C, Merriam, Director in 1887-88. The lat- 
ter gives an acoount of the important excavations at Tcaria 
Eighth Report, 1888-89, Paper, pp. 0. $0.25. 

This contains alao the Reports of Dr. Charles Waldstein, [Mrector, and Fro- 
fessor Frank B, Tarbell, Annoal Director, of the School, 

Ninth Report, 1889-0). Paper, pp. 40. $0.25, 

This contains also the Reports of Dr. Charlea Waldatein, Director, and Pro- 
fessor 5. Stanhope Orris, Annual Director, of the School, 
Tenth Report, 1800-91, Paper, pp. 47. $0.25. 

This contains also the Noports of Dr. Charles Walilstein, Director, and Pro- | 
fessor Rufus B. Richardson, Annual Director, of the School. ~ 
Eleventh Report, 181-92, Paper, pp, 70. $0.25, 

This contains alao the Reports of Dr. Charnes Waldstein, Director, and Pro- 
fessor William C, Poland, Annaal Director, of the School. ’ 
Twelfth Report, 1802-03, Paper, pp. 62. Ulastrated with a plan of . 

the Herneum. 39.26. 

This contains also the Reports of Professor Frank B. Tarbell, Secretary of 
the School, Dr, Charles Waldstwin, Professor of Art, and Professor James H, 
Wheeler, Professor of the Greek Language and Literature. 

Thirteenth Report, 1895-4. Paper. pp. 84. 30.25. 

This contains aleo the Reports of Professor R. B. Richardson, Director of 

the School, and Dr. Charles Waldatein, Professor of Art. 
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Fourteenth Report, 1894-95. Paper, pp. 00. $0.25, 


This containa alan the Reports of Professor I, 3. Richardson, Director of 
the School, Dr. Charles Waldstein, Professor of Art, and Professor Thomas 
Dwight Goodell, Professor of the Greek Language and Literature. 


Fifteenth Report, 1895-96, Paper, pp. 102. Illustrated with five 
plates and an outline plan of the Excavations at Corinth in 1896, 
$0.25, 

This contains also the Reports of Professor R. B. Richardson, Director of 
the School, Dr. Charles Waldstein, Professor of Art, and Professor Benjamin 

‘Ide Wheeler, Professor of the Greek Language and Literature, 


Papers of the School 


Volume I, 1882-83. Published in 1885. Boards, 8vo, pp. 262. 
Ulustrated. $2. 
This volume contains: 1, Inscriptions of Assos, edited by J. R. 5. Sterrett, 
2. Inscriptions of Tralleis, edited by J.R.8, Sterrett. 3. The Theatre of Diony- 
sua, by James R. Wheeler. 4, The Olympieion at Athens, by Louia Bevier. 
4. The Erechtheion at Athens, by Harold N. Fowler. 6. The Battle of Salamis, 
by Professor William W. Goodwin. 


Volume I, 1883-84. An Epiqraphical Journey in Asia Minor in 
iss4. By J. BR, Sitlington Sterrett, Ph.D, 1888. Boards, 8vo, 
pp eH. §=6$2.50. 

This volume contains three hundred and ninety-eight Inscriptions, and two 
hew Mipe by Professor H. Kiepert. 


Volume IIT, 1884-85. The Wolfe Expedition to Asia Minor in 1885. 
By J. R. Sitlington Sterrett, Ph.D, 1888. Boards, Svo, pp. 448, 
$2.50, 

This volume contains six hundred and fifty-one Inscriptions, and two new 

Maps by Professor H. Klepert, 


Volume IV, 1885-86, Published in 1888, Boards, 8vo, pp. 277. 
Illustrated. $2, 


This volume contains: 1. The Theatre of Thoricus, Preliminary Report, 
by Walter Miller;  @. The Theatre inf Thaoritus, Supplementary Report, by 
William L. Cushing. 3. On Greek Versification li Inseriptions, by Frederic D. 
Allen, 4. The Athenian Puyx, by John M. Crow: with a Survey of the Puyx, 


and Notes, by Joseph Thacher Clarke. 6 Notea on Attic Vocalism, by J, Me- 
Keen Lewis. 


Volume V, 1886-90. Published in 1899. Boards, 8vo, pp. 314. 
Ulustrated, $2.50, | 


| This volume OOTELins ; 1. Excavations at the Theatre of Sikyon, by 
W. 4, McMurtry and M.L. Karle. 2. Discoveries in the Attic Deme of Tkarin, 
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by C. D. Buck. 8. Greek Sculptured Crowns and Crown Inezcriptiona, by 
George B. Husary. 4. The Newly Diseovered Head of Iris from the Frieze 
of the Parthenon, by Charles Waldsteln. 5. The Decrees of the Demotionidai, 
by F. B. Tarbell. 6. Report on Excavations near Stamata in Attika, by C. Wald- 
steln and F. B. Tarbell, 7. Discoveries at Anthedon in 1889, by J. C. Holfe, 
C.D. Buck, and F, B, Tarbell, 8. Discoveries at Thisbe in 1889, by J. C. Rolfe 
and F.B. Tarbell. 0, Discoveries in Plntain in 1880, by J. C. Rolfe and F.G. Tar- 
bell, D0. An Inseribed Tombstone from Hoiotia, by J. C. Rolfe. LL. Diseor- 
evies at Flatain in 1800, by Charles Waldetein, 1.5. Washington, and W. 1 Hont, 
12. The Mantinelan Reliefs, by Charles Waldstein.. 13. A Greek Frgment of 
the Edict of Diocletian, from Plataia, by Professor Theodor Mommeen. 14. Ap- . 
penilix, by A. C. Merriam. 


Volume VI, 1890-97. Published in 1897. Boards, Svo, pp. 446. 

Hlastrated. $2.50. 

This volume contains: 

1, Papers supplementary to Volume V: Excavations in the Theatre at 
Sicyon in 1891, by Mortimer Lamson Earle. Further Excavations in the The- 
atre at Sicyon in 1891, by Carleton L. Brownsaon and Clarence H. Young. 
Discoveries at Flataca in 1800: Votive Inscription, by BR. BE. Hichanison. 
Discoveries at Plataea In 1691: A Templa of Archaic Plan, by Henry §. 
Washington. 

2. Excavations and Discoveries at Eretria, 1801-05: Introductory Note, by 
Charlies Waldstein. Eretria: A Historical Sketch, by RK, B, Richinison. In- 
soriptiona, 1801, by EK. B. Richardson, The Theatre, 1891; The Stage Building, 
by Andrew Fossum; Cavea, Orchestra, and Underground Passage, by Carleton 
L. Brownzon. Eretria: A Topographical Study, by John Pickard, <A Temple 
in Eretria (1804), by R. B, Richardson. The Theatre, 1894, by Edward Capps. 
The Theatre, 1804, by T. W. Heermance. Fragment of a Dated Panathenalo 
Amphora, by T. W. Heermance, The Gymnasium, 1806, by EK. Bi. Michardson, 
Inscriptions, 1805, by R. E. Richardson and T. W. Heermanee. 

$. Excavations at Sparta, 1808: Reports, by Charles Waldetein and C. LL. 
Meader, 

4, Exeavations and Discoveries at the Argive Heraeum, 1892-05: Excava- 
tions In 189%, by Carleton L. Brownson. Seulptares, by Charles Waldstein. 
A Head of Polycletan Style (1804), by Charles Waldstein. Stamped Tiles, by 
EK. B. Richardaon, Inscriptions, by J. R. Wheeler ond BR. B. Richardson. 

4. Miscellaneous Papers: The Relation of the Archaic Pediment-Reliefa of 
the Acropolis to Vase-Palnting, by Carleton L. Brownzon. The Frieze of the 
Choragic Monument of Lysiorntes at Athens, by Herbert F. De Cou. Dionysus 
ér Alueait, by John Pickard, A Sepulebral Inscription from Athens, by William 
Carey Poland. A Torso from Daphne, by R, B, Richardson. A Sacrificin| Cal- 
endar from the Epakria, by R- B. Richardson. The Chorus in the Later Greek 
Drama, with Reference to the Stage-Queation, by Edward Capps. Grave- 
Monuments from Athens, by Thomas Dwight Goodell and T. W. Heormance, 


Nore.—The Papers in Volumes V and Vi‘had previonsly appeared in the 
American Journal of Archaeology, First Series, Volumes V=-AL. 
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Bulletins of the School 


Bulletin I. Report of William W. Goolwin, Director of the School 
in 1882-85. Published in 1883. Paper, pp. 35. $0.25, 

The same, reprinted! by the Burean of Education, Washington, D.C. Paper, 

pr 13. 

Bulletin TT. Memoir of Lewis &. Packard, Director of the School in 
1883-H4. With the Resolutions of the Committee and a Report 
of the School for 1883-84. Published in 1885. Paper, pp. 32. 
$0.25, 

Bulletin LH, Excavations at the Heraion of Argos. By Charles 
Waldstein, 1892. Paper, 4to, pp. 20. ihustrated with eight 
plates. 32. 

Bulletin IV. Report of John Williams White, Professor of the Greek 
Language and Literature at the School in 1895-94. Paper, pp. 
52. $80.25, 


Report 
Preliminary Report of an Archaeological Journey maile throvgh Asia 
Afinor during the Summer of 188-4. By J.R.3. Sterrett. Paper, 
pp- 45. 80.25. 


Preprints of the American Journal of Archaeology 

I. The Newly Discovered Heal af fris from the Frieze of the Prar- 
thenon., By Charles Waldstein. Paper, pp. 5. Tlustrated. $0.25, 
Amer. Jour. Arch., V, 1850, pr. 1s. 

IL. Discoveries in the Attic Deme af Ikaria, 1888. By Carl D. Buck. 
Paper, pp. 25. Illustrated, 0,25, 
Amer, Jour. Arch., V, 1889, pp. 9-23. 

IW, The Decrees of the Demationidat A Study of the Attic Phratry. 
By F. B. Tarbell. Paper, pp. 19, $0.25. 
Aner. four. Areh,, V, 1889, pp. 165—1ag, 


IV. A New Fragment of the Preamble to Diocletian's Edict, “De 
Pretiis Rerum Venalium.” By F. B. Tarbell and J. C. Rolfe. 
Paper, pp. 13. 80.25. 

Amer. Jour, Arch., V, 1889, pp. 428450, 

V. Exveavetiona by the School at Eretria in 180. By Charles Wald- 
stein, R. B. Richardson, and others Supplementary Excavations 
at the Theatre at Sikyon in 1894. By M. L. Earle, Paper, pp. 
0. Tlustrated. $0.25, | 
mer, Jour, Arch,, VI, 1801, Pp. 236.269: 
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CASTS, PHOTOGRAPHS, AND LANTERN SLIDES 
CASTS 


The Twelfth, Thirteenth, Fourteenth, and Fifteenth Annual Re- 
ports of the School at Athens contain a list of plaster casts of 
olijects found in the exeavations of the School at the Argive 
Heraeum and at Iearia which may be had, at the prices affixed in 
the list, on application to Dr. Clarence H. Young, 3/2, West Sth 
Street, New York, N.Y. 


In the spring of 1896, the School in Rome had mouldings made 
of the Triumphal Arch of Trajan at Beneventom, under the direc- 
tion of Professor Frothingham, the Associate Director of the School 
in 1895-06, who has given an account of the work in his Report for 
the year. This report was published in the first number of the Journal 
of the Institute for 1897. The reliefs of this arch are regarded as 
the foremost works of Roman sculpture, and the mouldings made for 
the School are the most extensive, of this kind, ever made in Italy, 
with the possible exception of the casts of the Arch of Constantine 
and the Column of Trajan, undertaken by the Emperor Napoleon I. 
Professor Frothingham has prepared a catalogue with prices of all 
the casts. The entire series is sold for 5000 Italian lire, or (at the 
present rate of exchange) $925, not including the cost of packing and 
transportation. Orders should be addressed to the Direetor of the 
American School of Classical Studies, 2, Via Gaeta, Home. 


PHOTOGRAPHS 


The Eleventh Report of the School at Athens contains a list of 274 
photographs of Greek sites and antiquities taken by Dr. Clarence H. 
Young, a member of the School in 1891-02. Size A, 64 x §1 inches, 
20 eents each; size B,4 =x S inches, 12 cents. Unmounted. Orders 
should be addressed to Dr, Clarence H. Young, 372, West 88th Street, 
New York, N.Y. 


A complete set (19) of the photographs of the Arch of Trajan at 
Beneventum is furnished, unmounted, by the Director of the School 
in Rome for 50 Italian fire. 


= 
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LANTERN SLIDES FOR STEREOPTICON 


The School at Athens is forming a collection of lantern slides for 
the illustration of Greek topography, architecture, art, and classical 
antiquities. It has at present 371 views,—105 of monuments and 
natural scenery in Athens and vicinity, 95 general views in Greece, 
a views of Greek sculpture, 37 of terra-cotta figurines, 18 of tem- 
ples, 22 of theatres. This collection is not designed to include sub 
jects which can readily he obtained of ordinary dealers in lantern 
slides, but rather to supplement these with unusual and ordinarily 
inaovessible subjects or with views which will specially illustrate 
the work of the School. Arrangements have been made, however, 
for furmshing to order slides from any designated and accessible 
subject. These slides can be duplicated at 40 cents each. They 
will be lent at the rate of 5 cents a slide if returned within a week 
from their receipt, and 10 cents a slide if retained more than one 
week and less than two weeks. All express charges are to be paid 
by the borrower or purchaser. 

Address Professor B. Perrin, 13, Farnam Hall, Yale College, New 
ffaven, Conn, 
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FELLOWSHIPS 
1899-1900 


Six Fellowships will be awarded for the year 1899-1900; three in 
Greek Archaeology, two with a stipend of six hundred dollars each, 
and one with a stipend of one thousand dollars, at the American 
School of Classical Studies at Athens; two in Homan Archaeology, 
each with a stipend of six hundred dollars, at the American School 
of Classical Studies in Rome; and one for the atudy of Christian 
Archaeology, with a stipend of five hundred dollars, at the School im 
Rome, 

These Fellowships are open to all Bachelors of Arts of Universities 
and Colleges in the United States of America, and to other Amerwan 
students of similar attainments, except that the Agnes Hoppin Memo- 
rial Fellowship of the School at Athens with an annual income of one 
thousand dollars is awarded only toa woman. They will be awarded 
chiefly on the basis of competitive written examinations, but other 
evidence of ability and attainments on the part of candidates will 
be considered, and the Agnes Hoppin Memorial Fellowship will be 
awarded without an examination. 

The holders of these Fellowships will be enrolled as regular mem- 
bers of the School to which they are attached, and will be required 
to pursue their studies, under the supervision of its Director, during 
the full school year of ten months. But Fellows of either School, 
with the consent of the Director, may spend a limited portion of the 
year in residence at the other School, under the supervision of its 
Director. In addition to his general studies, each holder of a Fellow- 
ship is required to prosecute some definite subject of special research, 
and to present a paper embodying the results of his investigation. 
For the prosecution of such special investigation he may obtain leave, 
under certain conditions, to supplement his studies at Athens or in 
Rome by researches elsewhere than in Greece or Italy. He must be 
a candidate for a certificate. (See Regulations XI and XX of the 
School at Athens, and Regulations VUI and XVII of the School 
in Rome.) 


Each candidate must announce in writing his intention to offer 
himself for examination. This announcement must be made to the 
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Chairman of the Committee on Fellowships of the School which the 
candidate wishes to join (Professor B. I. Wheeler, Ithaca, N.Y, for 
the School at Athens; and Professor Minton Warren, Johns Hopkins 
University, Baltimore, Ma., for the School in Rome), and must be in 
his hands not later than February 1,1899. The receipt of the appli- 
cation will be acknowledged, and the candidate will receive a blank 
to be filled out at his convenience and handed in at the time of the 
examination, in which he will give information in regard to his 
studies and attainments. A copy of this blank may also be obtained 
at any time by application to the proper Chairman. ; 

The examinations will be held on Tuesday and Wednesday, and on 
Thursday morning, March 14, 15, and 16, 1899, for the Fellowships 
of the School in Rome; and on Thursday afternoon, and on Friday 
and Saturday, March 16,17, and 18, for the Fellowships of the 
School at Athens. They will be held at the American School at 
Athens, at the American School in Rome, at any of the Universities 
and Colleges in America represented on the Managing Committee of 
either School, and at such other places as may be later designated. 

The award of the Fellowships will be made, and notice sent to 
all candidates, as soon as practicable after the examinations are held. 

The subjects covered by the examinations, with the precise time 
assigned to each, are stated above in the Reports of the Managing 
Committees of the two Schools (School at Athens, p. 482; School 
in Rome, p. 510). Copies of the papers set in the examinations of 
1898 may be found on pp. 101-114 of this Appendix, 

The Fellowship examinations of 1900 wil] be held on Mareh 13-17, 
under conditions similar to those which are stated above, 

Correspondence on the subject of the Fellowships of the School at 
Athens should be addressed to Professor Benjamin Ide Wheeler, 
Jthaca, NVY.; and of the Fellowships of the School in Rome, to 
Profeazor Minton Warren, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Ma. 
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SCHOOL AT ATHENS 
Papers set at the Examinations for Fellowships, 1898 


GREEK ARCHAEOLOGY 
THtkanay, May 18, 2p. Town, Ove ond Oneal? Hours 
The candidate may omit any three of the following eight topics, 

I. Enumerate the principal ‘ Mycenaean’ sites at present known. 
Explain the nature of the evidence by which the date of the 
‘Mycenaean’ civilization is ascertained. 

IT. Describe the gold cups from Bapheion (Vaphio). Why are 
they assigned to the Mycenaean period ? What divergent views 


are held as to the place of their manufacture ? 


III. Greek inscribed mirrors and cistae: their form and technique. 
What mythological subjects are figured on them? 


IV. Define and explain briefly, in their relation to the history of 
Greek art, the following words or phrases: dyaApa, «lures, gdavor, 
Justigium, odupyAata, éyxavtal, topevtiay, otiypov moAApow fete. 


V. Deseribe typical coins of Athens, Corinth, and Syracuse, of 
nc, OOU—I50 (material, device, ete. ). 


VI. Mention and discuss half a dozen coin-types which illustrate 
important works of art. 


VIL, What is repoussé work? Cite some Greek examples in 
bronze. 


VII. Greek painting and painters in the fourth century p.c, 
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GREEK ARCHITECTURE 
Tavrspar, May 10. 3.30 pat, Tew, One and One-half fours 
Omit ether V or VI. 


I. Mention the principal sites in Greece excavated by the Germans, 
the French, the Americans. Give their locations peographivally, 
State what you can of architectural interest for each place. 


Il. Name the three architectural orders used by the Greeks. Cite 
4 building of each order, and the approximate date of its construction, 


UL Make a tabulated list of the architectural members of the 
Dorie order, beginning at the top. 


ITV. Name all the Greek Doric buildings you remember, both 
religious and secular, arranging them as far as may be in chrono- 
logieal order. 


V. Describe the Parthenon as technically as possible. 


VI. Give an account of the main facts in the construction of the 
Parthenon up to the time of its completion, heginning with the 
Cimonian structure, 


VIL What general principles were followed in the use of color in 
stone structures? Illustrate by reference to the architectural mem- 
hers in the eaves of the Parthenon, 


VIL State what you can of the curved lines of the Parthenon, 
and an aesthetic or practical reason for any one of them, 


GREEK SCULPTURE 
Femay, May 3. 9 acy, Trim, One and Cheek? Hours 
The candidate may omit either IV or V. 


I. What was the subject of the eastern pediment of the Par- 
thenon? Deseribe briefly the figures which survive, mentioning 
some of the theories regarding the interpretation of individual 
figures or groups, and state what relation the Surviving portion 
bore to the whole composition. 
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Il. What are the sources of our knowledge of the statue of 
Athena Parthenos by Phidias? What do they teach us about 
the appearance of the statue? 


Il]. What is understood by the “Hellenistic” period of Greek 
sculpture, and why is it so called? What are the dates of ita be- 
ginning and end? Which were the principal schools of sculpture 
in that period? ‘Name five characteristic works of the period, 
stating where each is at present, 


IV. “Polyelitus Sicyonius Hageladae discipulus diadumenum 
fecit molliter juvenem centum talentis nobilitatum.” With what 
school and period is Polyeletus identified? To what work does the 
above passage refer? Name some of the extant copies of it, stating 
the material of each, and the museum or collection in which each is 
at present. 


V. State the school and period to which jive of these sculptors 


belonged, and name one work by each: Agasias, Archermus, (ritius, 
Leochares, Lysippus, Myron, Paeonius, Scopas. 


GREEK VASES 
Famay, May 2). 10.90 a0, Tome, One and One-Aalf Hours 
The candidate may omit any one of the following six topics. 


I. Give the distinguishing characteristics of Mycenaean and of so- 
called Dipylon ware. 


Tl. Wohiat is Prote-Corinthian ware ? 


Il. Mention the names of six Attic potters or vase-painters, giving 
approximate dates. 


IV. Characterize Apulian, Lucanian, and Campanian wares. 


V. Describe the various technical processes used in the manufac- 
ture and decoration of Greek vases. 


VI. Name the various forms of jars, pitchers, and cups made by 
Greek potters. 
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GREEK EPIGRAPHY 


FamaY, May 3. @ pia. Tite, Tieo Hours 


I. Transliterate, with proper punctuation, accentuation of words, 
ete., the following inscriptions, On the basis of the alphabets 
used, determine the provenance of the Inscriptions, stating the 
evidence in full. 





TARFAT MATATAAR ANE @ ‘TA NOIC 
LBAADO14 XFIADRTS Jala ono. 


= 


KAITAUIKA BE KA ps TOLANAP OC KAIEY 


AIOTMAT, FAR anmica 
nance IZA 3 ODIEAWAIA YZ 01g 
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UW. Transliterate the following inscriptions. Give them approxi- 
mate dates, and state the reasons for these. Translate the inecrip- 
tions, and add brief commentaries. 





N.B.— At the examination, the candidates had before them photographs of 
these inscriptions which were clearer than these reproductions. 


i 








ITT. [ Cnet tes of the jour] 


a. Discuss the various forma of the letter sigma, 
6. What alphabets use a lambda of the form ¥? 


¢. Give the letter-forms of the epichorie alphabet of Ozolian 
Loris. 


“. Assign the following letters to their respective alphabets: 
“ (=B), J, 5, B (=), mp 


[V. [Omit one af the three,] 


a, What are the tables of 
etaphically and otherwise ? 
b, What is the Sigenm inseription ? 


esting 


e What is the so-callod Hekatompedton iiseription ? 


Heraelea? What is their value epi- 


How is it especially inter- 
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MODERN GREER 
Batveapar, May 71. fam. Tie, Ome Jfour 
The condidate may omit either A or Bof IV. 


L. «a. Write the vernacular Greek for the following nouns m the 
nominative, with the proper form of the article prefixed to each: 
pocket, street, village, peasant, mud, cold, fire, chair, aorta, door, lamp. 

. Decline with the article the vernacular equivalents of rvg, «op, 
and «vw. Inflect the personal pronoun of the second person. 

¢. Infect in the vernacular form the present indicative of wyyaine 
Anil wiotpeotpune. 

d, Give, so far as you can, the common principal parts of capi, 
elymoxe, SAero, WepTi, yoru. 

e, Give in full the vernacular forms im use for the pronoun of the 
third person. What is often substituted for ov im address? 


IL Translate inte Greek: 


Good morning, Angeles. We want to take a trip through Pelco. 


ponnesus soon. Can you go with us’— Yes, | could go next week. 
—Very well, we will start then. How many days is it from Sparta 
to Olympia ?7— About eight. — Shall we have to take any other driver 
for three horses *— My boy George can go too.— We should like to 
go by train to Nauplia, and afterwards meet you at Argos. The 
train gets there at twenty minutes of two. 





Til. Translate into English: 

Na cot crm, cader{y, yrupites xovevar cokdv dyoryaryy 660 roulcvd ; 
Tart Gta ya wayw oppepow cig tov ‘Qpwrov.— Madurra, elve drfipures 
dia wow €yet dAoyor xaAoy.— Tot ceive; GéAw va tor ido wai ya Tor ¢pw- 
row yu To ayer. "EAwifw va poy yepety rapa meds. — Oa orvmbonnerys 
i) ebyereia cov woAD etKoda we atrov, Elve tigios dvGpwros wai dey Geer 
ri hay Tous Ferovs. 

Sracov, duals tyes dyuryt;—"Oye” Gey Eyu,— ToAd nada. Nar puts 
mig Aourav «ig tor Tabor TeAorovryrov. Gedone va mpodiacrmpe ro 
peep Tpevo yu THY Kopewfov.— MoAv waka, ey —‘Eprpés Ancror. 


IV. Translate into English either A or B: 


A. Al épyaciat Tis émitpotijs Tay cuvdpev 


“Aro ucpay dpyuraca: at (pyaciat THs OT paTiwTiMySs CreTpOmpS Ter Core 
pow xarh ras yfecwas dk Gercoding eldymes Fuivovew drporxorrag. Morov 





Q,rr ite 
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éxi dros oypeiou dee@uvgoray of “EAAnres sAnpefovoi: pera tay Toupxwr 
dytirporumur. To onyetor Touro Keira wpox Boppay trys Paparys, drorckd 
f¢ idwpo. Of Totpxot sAnpefotoun qoiovw drag drodefiy cig tv Toupxiar 
Syt pover ro Tym, GAA wal ixavy repl otro exracts, TH peroda Gyre Gpws 
Tay oTparteriay dxohkovdur ro Oprnpa €AvGy per duotGaiwy éxarépwhler 
inroympapreeo.  Meype rovde dAAy dunrytpea elg TO tpyor ris éxtrporys 
obdepia érapovcruicty. — From the "Aapérohis, 14 October, 1897. 


B, Aidons 4b yépaw yopucds qxovre Bywaruryoy tAprioy tov éAapor. 
‘Eorpddy dropiiv noi déey epyouerqy Tyv yuratan rou lepems. “Hyepty 
auiows kal tpoeay cig wpolrarrpriy tTys.-— Ti cov PAbe va Kays Toray 
fodpor refi, tarmoia ; —"Erduida ore Ga cas drarnjew cis ta pura Tob 
Soduov wat GAG GAcyor FAGo ews cb. [lov lve 4 warris; — Méon, pe 
viv Aexpow.— Zig y drefave ;— O, re wai dy oot “re oe yeAG,— Aéy mpyar 
vers wh [js;— Mod ra éxet duvodurperoy b tarmac. 

“H rorroded dotaryprer dr GACyor Kal Erera dravdAafe pera Tivos depo 
ying? — Ga vrerothijre coo. — Aev weipdfet. "Exe heyyapt. Movow ero, ri 
Wishes va dAdng;—“Eqepa ro pacov. —Tr ra éGepes; Mby elve xptov va To 
dopiry érurwra:— lows ypewoty, elrev yy) marrafid. 

—D, Breeias, “0 Darras Ndpeiros. 








PAUSANIAS AND THE MONUMENTS AND TOPOGRAPHY OF 
ANCIENT ATHENS 


SaTuRDAY, May 21. 10 aa. Towe, Tire Airs 


I, Translate I, 25, 1—-¢ incl. (through the words paxpa éyov). 
IL. [ Omit one of the three.] 
a. Where did the statue of Anacreon (I, 25,1) probably stand ? 
6, What was the probable situation of the Poydrran . . 
(I, 25,2)? 
e, Draw a map which shall indicate the positions of Movrvyiay . 
cat Wetpaid wai recyy pinxod (1, 25, 4), 


» ToAuoy 


= = 


Ii. Mention some of the most important literature dealing with 
either (a) the Poyx or (4) the Parthenon. 

IV. Discuss two of the following subjects: 

a. The Pelargikon., 

4. The City-walls. 

e. The Market-place. 


V. Draw a map of Athens, locating upon it as TnAnY as you can 
of the remains of antiquity. | 
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SCHOOL TIN ROME 
Papers set at the Examinations for Fellowships, 1898 


LATIN 
Turspay, May ij. 34.50 F.m. 

L Translate Aulus Gellius, Bk. XIU, ¢. 14, 1-4, as far as 
HAuius rei. 

IL. Give the derivation of Pomerivm, and make some comment 
on the passage of Gellius, 

IIL Translate Ovid, Fasti, Bk. V1, 595-110, from Forte to connie 
deus. What places are here referred to, and what god ? 

[V. Translate Livy, Bk. VI, 6, 1-6, to fabula est. 


GREER 
Torapay, May 17. 4.504) Pm. 
L Translate Dionysius Halicar., Antig. Foman. I, LAXTX, 
$5-§8: drei & dyyis eyevorre to wotjwara rule epyarine. 


Tl. How did the form MaAAarrioy originate, and why does Diony- 
gius prefer it? With what Latin words is Palatium to be connected ? 


IIL Comment upon the elxiw rot mifovs to which Dionysius refers. 


[V. Translate Plutarch, Life of Camillus, c- I, as fur a8 sora 
-rovre éy mupov, giving Latin equivalents for the offices mentioned, 


THE FELEMENTS OF LATIN EPIGRAPHY 
THrmanay, May 19. {+11 «a.m. 


I. What is the geographical assignment of the various volumes of 
the Corpus Inseriptionum Latinarum? What special periodicals con- 
tain information as to recent epigraphic discoveries in Rome amd in 
Italy in general? 
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Il. What modifications in the Latin alphabet were made or sug- 
gested after 1) nc.” State briefly the use of double vowels, double 
consonants, and aspirated letters in Latin orthography, and the vari- 
ous means which were employed in inseriptions to indicate the long 
vowel, 


ITI. Translate this inscription, stating the class to which it 
belongs. Determine approximately the period from forms of let- 
ters or words, . 


TOR pth) a el ee ie 
1 ag 4 [nae 24 |) + 
Bes 35) BNR AG 





YARD OM NN 4: fp 


IV. Translate: 


SENATVS: POPVLVSOVE- ROMANYVS | IMP- CAESARI: DIVI - 
NERVAE :- F + NERVAE | TRAIANO - AVG + GERM - meen ' 
PONTIF: | MAXIMO: TRIB: POT: KVIL-IMP-VI- COS: VI- 
P-| AD- DECLARANDVM: OVANTAE: ALTITVDINIS: | ie ‘ 
ET - LOCVS + TANTis : opeRIBVS - SIT - EGESTVS 

Upon what monument does this inscription appear? What is 
the date? 


VY. Translate: 


IMP+ NERONI-CLAVDIO- DIVI- CLAVDI-F-GERM | CAESARIS- 
N-TI-CAESARIS: AVG- PRO-N- DIVI-AVG- AB-N| CAESARI- 
AVG: GERM-P-M-TR~ POT- XiIl- IMP- Xi-COS- [iil | L- 
TITINIVS - L» F + GAL - GLAVCVS - LVCRETIANVS - FLAM- 
ROMAE-ET-AVG-IIVIR- Illl| P-C- SEVIR- EO- R- CVRIO- 
PRAEF- FABR: COS- TR: MIL- LEG: XXII - PRIMIG- PRAEF - 
PRO LEGATO | INSVLAR* BALIARVM: TR- MIL: LeG- VI- 
VICTRICIS - EX - VOTO - SVSCEPTO - PRO - SALVTE - IMP | 
NERONIS - QVOD - BALIARIBVS - VOVERAT + ANNO © 4 - 
LICINIO: NERVA + COS - IIVIRIS- L- SAUFEIO | VEGETO- ET: 
Q: ABVRIO : NEPOTE - VBI » VELLEt - PONERET - VOTO - 
COMPOS - POSIT - IOVI- IVNOni | MINERVAE - FELICITATI - 
ROMAE - DIVO~ AVGVSTO 
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Rewrite the above inscription, completing all abbreviated forms 
and replacing numerals by words. What method should you follow 
in determining the date of this inscription ? 


VI. Amplify the following: 


INiVIR:A-A-A-F-F; O-T-B-Q;: IN-F-P-Vl; D-D-S; IN-H-D-D; 
EX-OF; OP-DOL; XV-STL:IUD; S-ET-S*L°L-P-Q; Q°B-F-F, 


THE ELEMENTS OF LATIX PALAEOGRAPHY 
Weonkepay, Mav 18. 10 Ac, 


[. Define the following terms: codex, titulus, umbilicus, menorand, 
codicil, papyrus, pulvapacat, gloss, 


IL. Mention in the order of their chronological development the 
chief styles of writing employed in Latin manuscripts from the fifth 
to the twelfth centuries. 


IIL. Describe some of the peculiarities of the Langobardic hand. 


IV. In the case of each of the three accompanying facsimiles, 
(a) state the style of writing and the century to which you would 
attribute it; (6) mention, if possible, the author and work repro- 
duced; and (ec) transeribe in ordinary longhand, filling ont all 
abbreviations and ligatures. 


THE PHYSICAL ASTD POLITICAL GEOGRAPHY OF ITALY 
Wrowramay, May 1B. S420) poo. 


I. On the accompanying outline map draw the boundaries of the 
chief topographical divisions of ancient Italy, and indicate the name 
of each district. 


Tl. Loeate on the map the following places, and, when possible, 
give the modern name of each: Perusia, Faesulae, Bononia, Norba, 
Ostia, Pompeii, Paestum, Tibur, Caere, Volaterrac, Cumae, Vol- 
turnus, Mincius, Liris, Rubico. 


III. Deseribe the general physical and ethnographical charae- 
teristics of Latium. 
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THE TOPOGRAPHY AND MONUMENTS OF ROME AND ITS 
NEIGHBORHOOD 


WEDNESDAY, May 14. 25 Plu. 


T. Draw a map of Rome, locating the Tiber, the Seven Hills, the 
Forum, the Janiceulum, the Pantheon, the Mausoleum of Augustus. 
[Onit any three of the fallowing. | 
Il. Write a brief history of any two of the walls of Rome. 
IIL. Name any four buildings (two of the Republic and two of 


the Empire) of the Forum, and give a short statement of their 
history. 


TV. Give the derivation and the successive meanings of Basilica, 
Columbarium, Rostra. 

V. Loeate the Sacred Way, the Flamiman Way, and the Vicus 
Tuscus, and explain the adjectives. 


VI. Remark on the Columna Rostrata, Cloaca Maxima, the 
Velabrum. 


VO. Mention the chief building materials from 1) n.c. to 114) acm 


VU. Mention the chief original sources of information for estab 
lishing sites and restoring buildings of ancient Rome, 


INTRODUCTION TO ETRUSCAN AND ROMAN ARCHAEOLOGY 
WEDNESDAY, May 18. 10 A.mo-17 mw. 


I. Indicate the important sites, the various forms, and the archi- 
tectural significance of Etrusean tombs. 
IL. Give a brief sketch of the development of Etruscan soni pire, 


TOL Deseribe the Roman methods of constructing concrete vaults 
and domes. 


IV. Specify the changes made in the Dorie and Tonie orders by 
the Romana. | 


Y: Mention some sculptured monuments of importance dating 
from the time of Augustus; of Trajan; of Hadrian; of Marcus 
Aurelius. 


VI. Give a brief secount of Pompeian wall painting, 
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INTRODUCTION TO CHRISTLAN ARCHAEOLOGY 
Wroxvespay, May 15. § a.m.-12 M. 


1. What importance have the catacombs for early Christian 
archaeology ? 

Il. Deseribe the ground plan, salient architectural features, and 
decoration of the early Christian basilica, and show the relation of 
the different parts and furniture to early Christian worship and 
discipline. 

Ill. Define the following: narthex, contharvs, ambo, arena trium- 
phalis, preshyterium, ciborium, eathedra, tconostiais. 

TV. How was the problem of setting a circular dome on a square 
base solved by early Christian architects? 

V. What classes of monuments gave oceasion for the development 
of early Christian sculpture? 

VI. Enumerate the principal subjects figured on early Christian 
sarcophagi, and explain on the same principle the selection of the 
subjects. 

VIL Make a list of the symbols used in early Christian art, and 
give their meanings. - 

VIL. Give an account of the origin, technique, and subjects of 
early Christian mosaic painting. 


ITALIAN 


THunspay, May 19. 11 a.m.-12 m. 


I. Write the Italian equivalents for the following nouns, pretixing 
to each its proper article: carriage, hand, foot, month, day, plant, 
rain, paper, bread, church, purse. 


{l. Give the contract forms of the prepositions di and con with 
the several forms of the definite article. 

Ill. Inflect the present, imperfect, and preterite indicative of 
the verbs essere and avere, and the present indicative of fare and 
cane. 

IV. Translate into Italian: 


Where do you intend to live in Rome ?—TI have taken an apart- 
ment near the American School. See here, eabby, what do you want 


.« 


=" he ah. ac 
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to take me to St, Peter's’ I will not pay more than eighty cen- 
times. How much does this book cost ? — Eight lire. 

V. Translate into English : 

Non mi par dubbio che quest’ uomo sia un re. Egli irrompe nel 
santuano di Artemide per compiere qualehe fatto di sangue, al 
quale pare difficile che sia estranea la cerva bianca, Non trovo 
nell1 mitologia un fatto che corrisponda a questa Tappresentanza 
all’ infuori dell’ uceisione della cerva sacra di Artemide per parte 
di Agamennone, la prima origine di qnella serie di fatti, ‘il eui 
ultimo membro é¢ rappresentato in questo quadretto. Veramente 
il fatto non # mai raccontato proprio in questo modo: Agamennone 
uceide ¢aceiando la cerva sacra di Artemide; e qui evidentemente 
fon si tratta di caccia, Non & mai detto che egli la uecide nel 
santuario, Pero, siccome la tradizione letteraria intorno alla colpa 
di Agamennone ¢ estremamente povera, e le poche notizie che se 
ne hanno quasi tutte si contradicono fra loro, cosi non pud reear 
meravighia d" incontrar qui, con una nuova testimonianza, questa 
volta figurata, anche una versione del mito un poco differente. 
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CIRCULAR OF INFORMATION FOR THOSE WHO DESIRE 
TO BECOME MEMBERS OF EITHER SCHOOL OF CLAS- 


SICAL STUDIES 
1898 


Students who desire to gain admission to the School at Athens or 
to the School in Rome should address the Chairman of the Managing 
Committee or the Director of the School which they desire to enter. 
The application should be accompanied by a statement of the prepa- 
ration of the applicant. 

Students admitted to either School would do well to spend two or 
three years, if practicable, in study under its direction, and should 
endeavor to devote at least an entire school year to the purpose. 

‘Teachers, however, who are not able to be absent from home during 
an entire year will find even a brief stay at Athens or Rome, under 
the guidance of the Schools, both stimulating and profitable, If they 
remain three months they will be enrolled as special students, and 
will enjoy all the privileges of regular students. 

Ability to read German, French, and Modern Greek (for members 
of the School at Athens) or Italian (for members of the School m 
Rome), is indispensable for success in any advanced work done under 
the care of the Schools. The student should gain as great command 
of these languages as possible before going abroad; yet rapid progress 
may be made, if he has mastered the elements, by determined effort in 
Athens or Rome while he is pursuing his studies. The most effective 
way of learning a language is by constantly using it. Students who 
can command the summer preceding their year at the School, will 
do well to spend a part of it in Berlin, devoting the time to the study 
of the Museum (with the help especially of the Friederichs-Wolters 
Catalogue of Casts, and Furtwingler’s Catalogue of Vases) and to 
(Jerman conversation. The students of the School at Rome should 
spend the remainder of the summer in one of the higher small hill- 
towns of Tuscany, where they may enjoy an excellent climate while 
mastering Italian through constant practice. The power of follow- 
ing spoken Ttalian easily — a power not at all difficult to acquire — 
will contribute greatly to the student's pleasure and profit in his 
daily life in Reme, will open up to him a large and important litera- 
ture upon Italian archaeology, and will enable him to profit by the 


_————  — 
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open meetings of the German Institute (where Italian is the official 
language), and by lectures in the University of Rome. It iS an 
advantage, moreover, as well as a pleasure, to be able to communi- 
cate freely with Italian specialists, and with visiting German or 
French specialists or students. 

Students who do not need to consult economy have a variety of 
lines and routes at their service in poing abroad, The higher scale 
of first-cabin prices (about $100) is maintained by the White Star 
and the Cunard Lines (New York to Liverpool), the American Line 
(New York to Southampton), the North German Lloyd Line (New 
York to Bremen, vii Cherbourg and Plymouth), the express steamers 
of the Hamburg Line, vii Southampton, and the French Line (New 
York to Havre); the lower scale (between $60 and $80), by the 
Anchor Line (New York to Glasgow), the Hamburg Line (New York 
to Hamburg), the North German Lloyd Line (as above, but via 
Southampton), the Holland-American Line (New York to Rotterdam 
or Amsterdam, vii Boulogne}, the Red Star Line (New York to 
Antwerp), and the Warren Line (Boston to Liverpool). The cost of 
a second-class ticket from London to Rome is about $50, and from 
Antwerp to Rome is about $27. Students who must curtail their 
expenditures may secure comfortable passage on the steamers of the 
Allan State Line (New York to Glasgow,—minimum price 345), 
the Atlantic Transport Line (New York to London, — price $4), or 
by socalled second-class passage on the steamers of the American 
Line (Philadelphia to Liverpool, — minimum price $43) and the Red 
Star Line (New York to Antwerp,—minimum price $41), The two 
rates last named are for what is virtually first-class passage in out- 
side rooms, on steamers technically classed aa having no first eabin. 
‘These steamers generally have clean and attractive rooms of good 
size, and apparently differ little fn comfort from the steamers of the 
other class. The least expensive yet comfortable means of reaching 
Ttaly and Greece from America is by the Prince Line Steamers from 
New York to Naples and Genoa, only first cabin, from $58 to S75; 
but these steamers are slow, requiring fourteen to seventeen days 
for the voyage between New York and Naples, including stops at 
the Azores and other harbors. 

The ordinary route from Germany to Greece is by way of Trieste, 
whence a steamer of the Austrian Lloyd sails weekly for the Piraeus. 
The route from Berlin to Athens hy way of Constantinople is Inter: 
esting; the cost of a second-class passage, which is comfortable, is 
abaut 40. | From W eastern Europe the quickest route is hy ateanior 
from Brindisi to Patras (a little more than twenty-four hours), and 
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thenee by rail to Athens (about eight hours), The route round 
Peloponnesus is very attractive m good weather. 

Tf the student wishes to go directly to Italy, he will take one of the 
two lines which have a regular express service from New York to 
Genoa and Nuples,—the North German Lloyd and the Hamburg- 
American (minimum price $95 for first-cabin passage),—or one of 
the Prinee Line Steamers (see above), From Genoa a good weekly 
Italian steamer, and from Palermo a steamer of the Messageries line, 
sail direct to the Piraeus, If proper connections can be made, a more 
expeditious course is from Naples to Brindisi by rail, and thence by 
steumer to Patras. 

The cost of living in Athens or in Rome is very much what one 
chooses to make it; but one may live cheaply in Athens or in Rome 
much more comfortably than in America. At the large hotels in 
Athens, board and lodging ean be obtained for 314 per week; at 
small hotels and in private families, for $5.50 per week, and upward, 
A limited number of students may have rooms, without board, in 
the School building at Athens. In Rome the student will naturally 
avoid the pensions, where English is the language principally spoken, 
and will probably find it both economical and interesting to hire a 
furnished room or rooms, and take his two principal meals, at least, 
at one of the many inexpensive and very tolerable smaller restaurants. 

The School library at Athens, which now contains more than 
twenty-eight hundred volumes, provides all the books that are most 
essential for study in Greece, and the student in travelling should 
encumber himself with few books. He should take with him, how- 
ever, a copy of each of the following: 


Pausanias. (The Teubner text is most convenient.) 

Raeieker’s Guide to Greece, or the Guides Joanne, Grice, or both, 

Rangabé's Practical Method, or Mrs. Gardner's Practical Modern Greek Gram- 
mar; nnd Mitsotakes’s Conversationswoirteriuch, 





BOOKS RECOMMENDED 


The following list of books is compiled for the assistance of actual or prospective 
students at either of the American Schools of Classical Studies. 

Au asterisk (*) prefixed to the title of w book indicates that it is. especially rec- 
ommended as a suitable introduction to the subject of which fi treate. A prefixed 
dagger (+) calls attention to the books that are particularly important for study by 
candidates for the fellowships in the School at Athens. A prefixed section-mark (9) 
serves nm sitnilar purpose with reference to the needs of candidates for the fellow- 
shipa in the School in Rome; but when the sectloo-mark is accompanied by a sub 
script _ (§)), the special importance of the book specified ls contined to the case of 
condidutes for the fellowships offers by the Institute and by the School; whien it is 
accompanied by a subscript 5 (§.), to the cage of candidates for the fellowship in 
Christian archaeology. Lin 

‘The prices of all books are stated for convenience in United States money. In the 
case of foreign books these prices are usually Ube approximate publication prices of 
nabound copies. They are ascertained from generally trostworthy bibliograplhins, 
but are not ln all eases official, In some instances the average price of a second-hand 
copy has bean milded in parenthesis. 


GENERAL WORKS 


W. Smith: DNetionary af Greek and Roman Antiquities, revised by W. Wayte 
and G, E. Marindin, London, dd ed., 1590, 1591. 2 vols. pp. 1033, 
1072. 316. 

Ch. Daremberg et E. Saglio: Dictionnaire des Antiquites grecques et romaines, 
Paria, 1k7a-. IT. A—C, pp. 1708. T. D—t, pp. 1716. TIT. In eourse 
of publication. #24. The most comprehensive of its class. Fully 
thiustretecd, 

A. Pauly; Healencyctopddie der closstachen Altertumawissensehoft, Newe Bear- 
beitung herausgegeben vou G. Wissowa, Stuttgart, I894-. Two volumes 
(of ten) have been published, to Barheroi. 15. This has only the 
name in commen with the old + Pauly,” and promises to he extraordi- 
narily thorough and complete, 

t§ A. Baumeister: Den kmndiiler dee Massischen A ltertums, Munich, Oldenbourg, 
1885-58. 3 quarto vols, pp. 2294. 821. (#19.) A exclopasdia of 

ancient art, architecture, mythology, and biography, as illustrated by 
extant Monuments. Tt treats also of the topography of important 
cities, and, less fully, of general antiquities. Recent, cctnplete, oak 
trustworthy, With 2400 illustrations, 7 maps, and tH large plates. 

*E. Guhl und W, KRoner: Day Leben der Gricchan tnd Romer, Berlin, 6th 
ed., revised by RB. Engelmann, 1893. pp. 806, @4.40, A ge eval 
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treatise on antiquities, popular in form. The English translation, Life 
of the Ancient Greeks and Ramans, wus made from the third German 
edition, and is now antiquated. 

+41. von Miller: Hundiuch der Hassischen A liertums-wissenschoft, Munich, 
Beck, 9 vols., some in a 2d edition, kai. About 345. A thesaurus of 
philological and archaeological learning in systematic form, containing 
many important monographs by different scholars on all branches of 
philology. Not yet complete. The volumes may be bought separately. 

E. Hiibner: Bitliagraphie der klassiachen A ltertumsicissenschafi, Berlin, 2d ed., 
1589. pp. eM. Baro. 

S Reinach: Manvel de Philologie classique, Paris, 1883, 1554. 2 vols. pp. 
414, $10. #4.50, A naetul index to all branches of classical knowledge. 

+$K. Sitth: Archiologe der Kunst, Vol. VI of I von Miiller'’s Handhuci, 
1805. pp. 959. @6.20. ‘The latest and fullest treatment of the subject, 
with elaborate bibliography. (a) Denkmiilerkunde, ()) Geachichte der 
alten Kunst, (¢) Angewandte Archiologie, with an appendix on Numis- 
matics, Accompanying this work is an Atlas (1897) of 64 Plates, with 
1000 illustrations. #4.00. 

#C. O. Miller: Ancient Art and tls Remaing, translated from the German, 
London, Quaritch, new ed, 1560, pp. aa7. (22.50.) A comprehen- 
sive foundation for further study. Admirable in its time, but now 
occasionally antiquated. Sittl aims to cover the same field. . 

L. von Sybel: Weltgeschichte der Aunat, Marburg, 1887. pp. 479. 33,50, 
A practical and useful work on classical art and architecture, well 
illustrated with 450 cuts. 

*F. yon Reber: History of Ancient Art, translated by J. T. Clarke, N.Y., 
1882, pp.478. 83.50. Good in its summary discussion of the origin 
and development of architectural styles, and os a comprehensive survey 
of the chief remains of anciént art. 

E. Burnout: Mémoires sur PAntiguité, Paris, 1873.  pp- we. 82. Abounds 
in suggestions that may lead to profitable study. 

E. Curtins: Gesanmielte Alfhondiungen, Berlin, 1505, 1594, 2 vols., pp. a8, 
Sag. @3.7h. Collected essays and tracts of this “Altmeister " of Greek 
history and art. 

C. T. Newton: Essays on Art and Archaeology, London, 1500. pp. 473. 
83.75. Marks an important stage in archaeological atudy in England. 
The Essay on Greek Inseriptions ahould be read by every beginner in 
epigraphy; a translation of it, with texts, is prefixed to Reinach’s Traite 
d° Epigraphie qreéeque. 

CO. Ravet: Etudes d’Archeologie et d'Art, Paris, 1885. pp. 462. 2.50. 

C. B. Stark: Systematit und Ceachiohte der Archdologie der Kunst, Leipzig, 
1878-50. pp. 400. 22.60. A valuable, though unfinished, mannal of 
condensed information, especially in regard to the progress of archaco- 
logics! research in modern times. 

+P, B. Tarbell: History of Greek Art, Meadville, Pa., 1896. pp. 295, With 
106 illustrations. #1. 
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H. Bliimner: Technologie und Terminologie der Gewerbe und Kinate hei 
Gricchen und Ramern, Leipzig, IS75-87. 4 vole. @L250, The best 
general treatise on the technique of classic art, 


isREEK 


+ Pansanios: Tepupyporis ris "EAAdSos. 

Recog. I, H. C. Schubart, Leipeig, Teubner, 2 yols., pp. 040. 20.00. 
The most convenient edition for » traveller, 

Instr. Schubart et Walz, Leiprig, 1848, 1839, 2 vols., pp. 2038. $5. 
With critical apparatus and Latin translation. 

+ Pausanias, Book I, ed. Hitzig et Bliimner, Berlin, 1896, Pp. 3380. 34.50. 
Text with critical apparatus, and excellent commentary in German. 
Pousanins: Deseription of Greece, translated with Commentary by J. G. 

Frazer, London and New York, 1898, 6 vols. 235, With 40 maps, aul 
over 200 illustrations, A monumental work. 
The three following books are important for specin| students of Paysanins: 

Ki. Heberdey: Die Heiser des Pousanias in (Griechenland, Vienna, 1804. 
22.0). 

A. Kalkmann: Pausanios der Perieget, Unterguchungen tiber seine 
Schriftstellerei und seine Quellen, Berlin, 1836. pp. 25. 32. An 
attempt to show that the work of Pansanias waa based pon books 
rather than on autopsy. 

W, Gurlitt: Ueber Piusanias, (rraz, 1590. pp. 404, 82.99, Argument 
for the accuracy and credibility of Pansanias, based UPON an xamination 
of his statements with regard to the Piraeus, Athens, and Olympia. 

* tal. Collignon: Manuel of Greek A rehoeology (translated by J. H. Wright), 
N.Y., Cassell & Co. 1856, pp. 384. 89.50. 

"7A. 5. Murray: Handbook af Greet Archaeology, N.Y., Chas, Scribner's 
Sons, 1502, pp. 48, #5, 

Both the two foregoing are good feneral introductions to archaeological) 
Btudy. 

A. Bockh: Die Staotshaushaltung der A thener, Ste Auflage, heransgegeben 
vou M. Friuvkel, Berlin, 1886. 9 vols. pp. T1l, 734. 87.40. The work 
of « master. 

P. Gardner and F. B. Jevons: Afanual of (rreek A ntiquities, N.Y., 1805, Pp 
i+ 7TH0. BA. 


G. Gilbert: Constitutional A ntigquities of Sparta and Athens, translated by , 


E. J. Brooks and ‘T. Nicklin, N.Y, 1805, Pp FE BB, 

kK. F. Hermann: Letrbuch der gruchischen A ntigiitdten, Freiburg, 1889-. 4 
vols. About 812.1), : 

L. Thutmaer, Stagtantte rthitmer. 
Tf. Thalheim, Drovaen, Rechts und 

IT. = Miiller, Hiidnenalterthiimer, 

TV. Bliinner, Privatalterth timer. 

Of different editions, —not all completa, 


riegualterthiimer, 
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G. F. Schoemann: Griechische Altertiimer, 4te Auf. von Lipsius, Berlin, 
Vol. I, 1597. pp. G00. 23.50. 

*Ch. Diehl: Excursions Archeologiques en (Groce, Paris, 1890. 81. A popu- 
lar aecouwnt of some of the chief recent excnvations. A translation by 
Mise Perkins has been published, with 9 plans and 41 illustrations, by 
Westermann, N.Y., for #2. 

A. Furtwiingler: Lo Collection Sabouroff, Berlin, 1653-87. 2 vols. 149 plates, 
S075, (360.) Contuins valuable essays on sculpture, vases, terra- 
CObLS, ele. 

Perey Gardner: New Chapters in Greek History, London, 1892, pp, 459. 
$4.75. Embodies in convenient and scholarly form some of the results 
of recent excavations in various parta of Greece, giving much informa- 
tion which elsewhere is found only seattered in periodicals, brochurea, 
and expensive works. Its field corresponds in part with that of Diehl 
(above). 

W. Helbig; Dos Aomerische Epos aus den Denkindilern erliutert, Leipzig, 
ad ed., 1587. pp. 470, B20. An admirable work, illustrating early 
Greek civilization. A new edition is expected. 

A. Milehhofer: Anfinge der Aunst tn Griechenlond, Leipzig, 1883, pp. 247. 
81.50. Suggestive. Important for the study of the socalled leland 
Stones. 

Perrot et Chipiez: Histoire de [Art dens [Antiquite, Paria, 1882— 6 large 
vols, Interesting and valuable. It shows wide and intelligent study, 
and contains much information gained from recent sources; but it ia 
not exempt from speculations and conclusions the correctness of which 
has been called in question. Only Vol. VI, pp. IKE) (86), has to do 
with Greece, and that with the Art of Primitive Greece. The Englfsh 
translation is not to be recommended, 

S. Reinach: Chronique d'Grient. Documents sur les fouilles et déconvertes 
dans 'Orient Hellénique, 1583-90, 1891-05, Paris, 1891, 1896. 2 vols, 
26, Very useful summary accounts reprinted from the Rerue Archdo- 
longue. 

C. Schuchhardt: Schliemann's Excavations (translated by Eugenie Sellers), 
London, 1891. pp. 803, 84. A convenient digest, as well os o scientific 
discussion, of Schliemann’s discoveries. 

Chr. Tsountas and J. I. Manatt: The Myeentean Age. <A study of the 
monuments and culture of pre-Homeric Greece, Boston, 1897. 34, 


Errcecan anv Roman 


*J, Martha: L'Archéslogie etrusque et romaine, Paria, 1854. pp. 318, 80,70. 
A good general introduetion to Etruscan and Roman archaeology. 

&.3, Martha: £’Art ctrumque, Paris, 1889. pp. 075. 86. The best general 
survey of Etruscan art. 

§, K. 0. Miller: Die Etruster. 2d edition by W. Deecke, Stuttgart, 1877. 
# vols., pp. 612, 560. 88. A general treatise on Etruscan civilization. 


ait 
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*G. Dennis: Cities and Cemeteries of Etruria, London, $d ed., 1885, © vols., 


pp. exxvili+ 502, xyi+579. $5.25. A learned book of travels through 
Etruscan cities, 

Villari, Cozza, Barnabei, and Pasqui; Degli scart di antichiiy nel ferritorio 
faliseo, with a large Atlas of 12 plates, Milan, 1804. pp, 87. 210. 
This constitutes the fourth volume of the Monunenti Antiohi, published 
by the Royal Academy of Italy. The official publication of a portion 
of the Faliscan antiquities in the Museo Papa Giulio, 

G. Micali: Storia degli antichi popoli italiani, Milan, 1846. 4-vola 85. The 
fourth volume contains 120 plates. 

§, W. Helbig: Die Italiter in der Poehene, Leipzig, 1879. pp. 140, 1.25, 
An important contribution to the early history of Italic civilization. 

W. Abeken: Mittelitalien vor den Zeiten riimischer Herrschafi, Stuttgart, 1943, 
pp. 4346, 

F. taphivannd Monumenti etruschi o di etruaco nome, Fiesole, 1821-26. 10 yols. 
With numerous illustrations. 240. 

G. Conestabile: Monwmenti di Perugia etrusca ¢ romana, Perugia, 1870. 4vols., 
with an atlas of 106 plates. 82%, 

*G. Boissier: L'Afrigue romaine, Paris, 1895. Pp i+521, 2.70, 


GEOGRAPHY AND TOPOGRAPHY 


W. Smith: Dictionary of Greek and Roman Geography, London, 1853, 1857. 
Syvols., pp. 1108, 1383. (32.20,) 

*+§ H. Riepert: Lehrbuch der alten Geographic, Berlin, 1878. pe: 44. 81. (An 
English translation of s nruch abridged edition was pu lished in London 
in 1851: Monual of Ancient Geagraphy, 12a, $1.25.) The best general 
handbook of the subject, though necessarily antiquated in some details, 

73H. Kiepert: Twelve Maps of the Ancient World, Boston, 1th éd., revised to 
160) and 1801, with full fudex. Quarto, 22, 

H. Kiepert: Formae orhis antiqui, Berlin, 1&p4—. An mapa, each about 20 x 25 
inches, with full text accompanying. ‘To be completed in G parts at 
120 per part. Only the first part ( IBM) has yet been 
ing maps of the western part of Asia Minor, the Talands 
Sea, Northern Greece, [lyricum and Thraoe, 
Spain. An indispensable work, 

Justus Perthes’ Atos A niques, by A. van Kampen, Gotha, 1899. 7 larrow 
fimo, cloth. 80.80. A series of 24 double-page, colored Top, finely” 
executed, with index of about TO000 names. An excellent pocket atlas. 


sued, comtadn- 
of the Aewenn 
the British Isles, and 


(REECE ; 
“Rh. Baedeker > Greece, Leipzig, 2d ed, 1A04. Pp. 376. 89.50, In the main, 
the work of H. (}. Lolling. Sciontitie, convenient, and trustworthy. 


The English translation is at Present to be preferred to the German 
anginal, being more recent, 3 
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* Guides Joanne: Vol, I. Athtnes ef sex Environs, Paris, 1290. pp. 216. 
a3.00. Vol. IL Greece et ies Hes, Paris, 1991. pp. O00. 86. This 
covers more ground than Baedeker, and is fuller. In the main, the 
work of BK. Haussoullier and other members of the French School at 
Athens. 

These German and French guides are both excellent, and one supple- 
ments the other, 

C. Bursian: Geographie von Griechenland, Leipzig, 1862-68. 2 vols, pp. 102. 
S450, Old, but still indispensable asa book of reference. 

H. G. Lolling: Hellenische Landesbunde wad Topographie, in 1. von Miller's 
Handbuch, Vol. TU, pp. 99-352, 1889. 26.20) Much briefer than Bur- 
sian’s work, but recent, and covering the entire Greek world. Especially 
good for Athens. 

H. F. Tozer: Geography of Greece, London, 1873. pp. 405, $225, 

C. Neumann und J. Partsch: Physikalische Geographie von Griechenland, 
Breslau, 1845. pp.475. $2.25, Important. 

W. M. Leake: Travels in Northern Greece, Loudon, 1635. 4 vols. pp. 2375. 
e2. 

—— Topography of Athens and the Demi of Attiea, London, B41. 2 vols, 
op. 043. #0, | 

—— Travels in the Morea, London, 1830, 3 -vols. $15. 

These three works by Colonel Leoke form a tionumental series. 
Written before 154, they have been the basis of all topographical 
study in Greece since that time. 

E. Curtius: Peloponnesos, Gotha, 1851-02, 2 vols., pp. 1144, 812. Pub 
lished forty years ago, but mot yet superseded. Fuller than Bursian’s 
work. 

E. Curtins and F. Adler: Olympia. Die Ergebnisse der von dem deutschen 
Reich veranstalteten Awarabungen, Berlin, 1500- I]. Bowdendtondler, 
vou Adler, Dkirpfeld, ete.; IDL #ildwerke in Stein umd Thon, yon 
Treu; IV. Sronzen, von Furtwingler; V. dnechrifien, von Ditten- 
berger. 30), 

V. Laloux and P. Monceaux: Restauration d'(lympie. Folio, with plates. 
Paris, 1889. @4) Interesting in comparison with the foregoing, as 
showing the different treatment of the same subject by German and 
Freneh scholars, 

A. Batticher: Olympia, 2d ed., Berlin, 1886, pp. 420, 21 plates, 95 cuts. 25. 
(#2.50.) A convenient digest of the official reports. | | 

A. Flasch: Olympia, in Baumeister's Dendadler, pp. 1053-1104 (= 0 pp). 

Steffen: Karten ron Mylenae, Berlin, 154. Folio, pp. 48. 34. | 

+ E. Curtius: Stadigeschichte von Athen, Berlin, 1891, pp. 330. With plats. 
&4, This work is historical in its arrangement, and presents, in 
interesting ‘style, results rather than arguments, An Introduction 
contains a collection by Milehhifer of the passages in the works of 
ancient authors which illustrate the topography and monuments of 
the city. 
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*C. Wachsmuth: Die Stadt Athen im Alrerthum, Leipzig, 1874-00, pp. 705, 
xv+527. $5. The best work on Athens, if but one is chosen, It dis- 
cusses not only topography, bot also political, social, and religions 
institutions, As yet only the first volume and the first half of the 
second have appeared. 

A. Botticher: Die Akropolts von Athen, Berlin, 1888. pp. 295, 36 plates, 
132 cuts. 85. (#2.50.) Deals with the remains on the Acropolis and 
its slopes. 

E. Burnouf: La Ville et (Acropole d'Athines, Paris, 1577. pp. 20. 22.00. 
A series of suggestive esaays on the historical development of Athens. 

E. Curtius und J. A. Kaupert: Afias von Athen, Berlin, 1878. 12 large folio 
plates. $6. With full explanatory text. A standard work, though 
antiquated in parts. 

—— Karten con Attika, mit orliuterndem Text, Berlin. About 230, so far 
as published. Fasciewli I-VUT are on a large seale and are complete. 
Large and minutely exact maps, executed “auf Veranlassung des 
Institutes” by officers of the Prussian government, ‘The text, by 
Curtius and Milchhofer, is particularly important for questions con- 
cerning the topography of the Athenian ports. With Heft TIX begins 
the publication of an “ Ubersichts- oder Gesammt-Karte von Attika” 
on a smaller senle (1: 100,000), but beautifully finished, to cost 
abut 33. 

*7 Jone E. Harrison and M. de G. Verrall: Mythology and Monuments af An- 
cient Athens, N.Y. Macmillan, 1890. pp, 736. 84. LEmbodies Dr. 
Dorpield’s speculations on Athenian Topography, and presents many of 
the results of his recent investigations, With many illustrations. 

7 O. dahn: Pousaniae Descriptio Arcis Athenarum, 2d ed., by A. Michaelis, 
Bonn, 1880, pp. 70, 21.25. The text of Pausanias’s Periegesis of tha 
Acropolia, with much ancient illustrative matter, both literary and 
epigraphic, added in the form of notes, 

*°A. Milchhofer: Athen, in Baumeister’s Denkmafer, pp 144-200. 

Untersuchungen ther die Demenordnung des Aleisthenes, Berlin, 1802, 
pp. 48. 20.00. This contains the latest information about | 
of the Attiodemes, With a map. 

C. Carapanos: Dodone et sex Ruines, Paris, 1878. pp. 260, 63 plates. 9 vols 
S15. (89.) | 

A. Conze, K. Humann, ete.: Ergehnisse der 4 wagrchungen zu Pergamon, 
Berlin, 1880. Folia, pp 120. 

A. Flasch: Pergamon, in Baumeister's Denkniler, pp, 12060-1287, This, Mileh- 
hofer’s Athen, and Flasch's Olympia ave all excellent ; 
tssays. That on Pergamon is necessarily 
cation of the work there has pot yet beer: 
Mips are good, 

KB, Lupus: Die Stadt Syrakus im Afterthum, Strasburg, 1887. 9.50, 
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and comprehensive 
incomplete, since full publi- 
tiade. The illustrations and 
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[racy AND Rowe 


*6J. Jung: (Geographic von Italien und den rimiscken Provinzen, mn I. yon 
Miller's Handbuch, Vol. 111, pp. 467-005. 80.75. An excellent sketch, 
though with less about Italy than about the provinees. 

H. Nissen: Jtalische Landeskunde, Vol. I (Land und Leute, the only volume 
published), Berlin, 1555. Sve, pp- T+566. §2. Treats chiefly of the 
physical geography of Italy. 

An excellent map of the neighborhood of Rome in a single sheet is Roma ¢ 
dintorni alla seala di £:106,000, published by the Tinlian Military Geo- 
graphical Institute in 180), The region depieted extends beyond the 
Lago di Bracciauo on the north, Vieovaro, Palestrina, and Valmoutone 
to the east, Velletri to the south, and Cervetri to the weat. The price 
of a copy, mounted on cloth for folding, ts about @0.45. 

A more detailed map, covering a somewhat smaller region, is the Carta tope- 
qrajica dei dintorni di Roma in 9 fogli, published by the same Institute 
in 1804. ‘The seale is 1:25,000, and the map is drawn with contour lines 
for every 5 metres. The other parts of Italy are also well depicted on 
éimilar scales in the maps of the same Institute. 

® Geell-Fels: Rom und die Campagna, in the series of Meyer's Reisebilcher, 

" Leipzig, 4th ed., 1895. pp. 1232, with numerous maps, plans, and views, 
23.95, An excellant guide-book to the city aud its environs, The fol- 
lowing are briefer and less expensive, but good. Baedeker's Mittel-Italien 
und Atom, Leipzig, 10th ed., 1893. pp.611. $1.50. The same in an Eng- 
lish translation, Central Italyand Rome, Leipzig, 12th ed, 1507. pop. S06. 
21.50, The Guides Joanne, Jtalie du Centre, Paris. $2.40.. The new 
edition of Murray's Handbook to Rome and its Eavirenes ( London) ia to be 
brought up to date. 


H. Jordan: Forma Urbis Romoe regionum XIV, Berlin, 1874. Folio, pp. 70 
text, and 37 plates. $15. (#10.) The standard edition of the Murble 
Plan (‘piauta Capitolina’) of the city of Rome from the Templum 
Sacrae Urbis. 

C. L. Urlichs: Codex urbis Romaz topographicus, Wiirzburg, 18T1l. 4Svo, 
pp. 256. 91.05, (#0.75,) The most convenient and excellent text of 
the more important early and mediaeval documents touching on the 
topography of Rome, becinning with the Constantinian regionaries, and 
ending with Chrysoloras, Poggio, and degli Uberti; an indispensable 
work for the thorough student. 

F. Gregorovins: (reschichte der Stadt Rom im Mittelalier, Stuttgart, 4th ed., 
1880-06, Syols.,8vo. $21. The first four volumes only are at present 
aceessible in an English translation, by Annie Hamilton, London, 184— 
of, 26.75. The best work on the subject. The occasional chapters 
dealing with the topography of the city at successive epochs are excellant 
sUMINATIeS. | 

#J. Dennie: Rome of Today and Yesterday (The Pagan City), New York. 
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Sd ed. 1596. Swo, pp. 124392. 4. An excellent and interesting 
account of the topographical and architectural history of ancient Home, 
Good illustrations reproduced from photographs. The $d edition is 
substuntially unchanged from the 24, published at Boston in 1804 at 
82.50, 

#60. Richter: Topographie ron Rom, in 1. von Miller's Hanadfuch, Vol. IT. 
pp. F252. ELIS. The best brief outline. Takes up the subject 
both historically and systematically. The bibliographical notes are an 
especially valuable feature. Several excellent maps and plans, and, as 
a appendix, a comparative text of the Votitia and Curiosum, with some 
notes thereupon, A new edition is in preparation. 

H. Jordan: Topographie der Stalt Rom im Alterthum, Berlin, Vol. I, 1, 1878; 
Vol. I, 2, 1885; Vol. If, 1871. #5. An indispensable work for the 
thorough student. Especially noteworthy for its careful treatment of 
documentary evidence. The third part of Vol. 1, completing the work, 
was said to be in press in 1802, but has not vet appeared. 

O. Gilbert: Geachichte und Topographic der Stadt Rom im Alterthum, Leipeig, 
1883-4). 3 parts, Svo. 84. Contnins an immense atnount of material, 
especially on the earlier period of the city. Rich in references to articles 
in periodicals, but occasionally unsatisfactory in the use of epigraphic 
evidence. 

$d. H. Middleton: The Remains of Ancient Rome, London, 1802. 2 rola. 
Srp. $0.25. Supersedes the author's earlier work, Ancient Rome in 
i8s5. A systematic treatment of existing remains, by a trained archi- 
tect aswell as art student. Amply illustrated. Some of the theories 
held by the author are disputed. 

RK. Burn: Ancient Home anol its Neighborhood, London, 1895, pp. 134284, 
$1.87. With numerous plana and illustrations, An improved epitonme 
of the author's two earlior works, with attention to recent investigations 
in Roman topography. 

R. Lanciani: Ancien? Rome in the Light of Recent Discoveries, Boston (and 
London), 1885. pp. 20+829. 80. Also Pagan and Christian Rome, 
Boston (and London), 1892. pp. 114874. 8s, Chapters from the 
history, topography, and life of the ancient city, charmingly and 
vivaciously written, by one of the best Italian authorities, and issued 
in two beautifully made books, well illustrated. No scholar can afford 
to omit the reading of them, though some of the theories held by the 
author are strongly contested, 

“9. Lanciani: The Huins and Excavations of Ancient Rome, Boston, 1807. 
pp. 244619, With 216 maps and illustrations, 84, Contains brief, 
but excellent, bibliographical hints on each topic, and is probably the 

_ _ best general handbook for students’ use yet issued, | | 

G. Botssier ; ramen es mrchentagiytses — loner ef Pompei, Paria, 5th ed., 1805. 

1Gmo, pp.7+408. $0.70. Delightfully written sketches, The Euglish 

eae which was published in 1806, is inaccurate, and should be 

LVvolded, 
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*Q. Marucchi: [1 foro Romano, Rome, 1895. pp. 186, 30.00. The most 
convenient guide to the Forum, by a well-known Roman archaeologist. 
It forme the first purt of a projected series of similar guides to other 
parts of Rome by the same author. 

A. Schneider: Das alte Rom, Entwickelung seines Grumdrisses und (retehichie - 
seiner Baouten, Leipzig, 1596. Folio, 12 pp. of introductory text, 1 map 
of the modern city, on cardboard, and 12 of different stages of the an- 
cient city, on tracing paper, for comparison by superposition, and 14 
plates with 287 illustrations, #4. “An adequate pictorial summary 
of nearly all that is known of the ancient city." 

*H. Kiepert and Ch. Hiilsen: Formae Uriis Romae Antiquae, Berlin, 1896. 
ai, Three maps, with full topographical index, prepared under the 
direction of Dr. Hiilsen, second Secretary of the German Archaeological 
[nstitute in Rome, andl embodying the results of his long and able investi- 
gations. ‘The best archaeological map of Rome for the student, and 
indispensable, 

BR. Lanciani: Forma Uriis Romee, Milan, 1804-. An archaeological map of 
ancient Rome, with outlines of the modern city, on a scale of 1; LOW), 
The work, when complete, will consist of 46 plates, each about 26% 37 
inches in size. By the use of different colors, and by inserted notes, a 
large amount of information is clearly and conveniently presented. 
This is the magnum opus of its author, and an important help for the 
advanced student of Roman topography. Five parts have thus iar been 
isaued, each containing six plates, at the price of $5 per part. 

® J. Beloch: Geschichte und Topographic des antiken Neapel und seiner Umge- 
hung, with 1 maps and plans, Breslau, 2d ed., 1890. Cloth, pp. 
64479. £2.40, Pompeii is not included. 

*¢ A. Man: Filhrer durch Pompeu, Leipzig, 2d ed, 1896. 16mo, pp. 114, 
with plana, $0.67. An adimirable introduction to the study of the 
existing remains of Pompeu, by the best German authority on the 

J. Overbeck: Pompeii in seinen Gelduden, Alterthitmern, und Kunstirverten, 
4th ed., revised and enlarged by A. Man, Leipzig, 164. pp. 16+44 676, 
with many plates and cuts, and a large plan of the city; lil f-mororce., 
e5.o0. (24.50.) The standard and indispensable work on the subject. 

C. Weichardt: Pompeji vor der Zerstirung, Leipzig, 1897, Folio, with 12 
plates and 1%) cuts intext. S1250, Written by an architect; valuable 
for its picturesque restorations of ancient monuments. 


PRIVATE LIFE 


K. F. Hermann: Griechische Pricatalterthiimer. See GENERAL Wonks. 

J. Marquardt: Das Privatleben der Rimer, Leipzig, 2d ed., revised by A. Mau, 
{R8R. Sve, pp. 144887, with some woodcuts. 4.50. (83.25.) With 
full references. ‘The best book on the subject. 
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W. A. Becker: Charikles (Greek) ond Gallus (Roman), ed. by Gill, Berlin, 
1877 and 1880. Each % vols., §vo. Each 23.75. Valuable especially 
for its full notes and appendices on special subjects, The English 
translation is from an antiquated edition. a: 

* Guhl and Konner: Das Leben der Griechen u. Romer, See Gexen at Works. 

L von Miller: Die griechischen Privataltertiimer. In his Handbuch, Vol. IV. 
$5.70. 

M. Voigt: Die rimischen Pricataltertiimer und Kulturgeschichte. In L von 
Miller's Hondiuch, Vol. TV. 5.70. 

L. Friedlander: Darstellungen aus der Sittengeschichte Roma in der Zeit von 
August his zum Auegang der Antonine, Leipzig, Gth ed., 1833-00, 5 vols., 
Svo, pp. 618, 652,738. 20.50. The great work on the subject. 


ARCHITECTURE 


Vitruvius: de Architectura, ed. V. Rose et H. Miiller-Striibing, Leipzig, 1887. 
pp. 319. 31.75, 

"tJ. Dorm: Die Baubunst der Griechen (in bis Handbweh der Architektur), 
2d ed., Darmstadt, 1692, pp. 386. $5. Complete, and with a useful list 
of extant Greek buildings, by von Duhn. 

W. Libke: Geschichte der Architektur, Leipzig, Oth ed., 1855. 2 vols. 86.50. 

+§F. yon Reber: Geschichte der Baukunst im Altertum, Leipzig, 1864-67. 
pp 475. An historical outline. 35, 

E. Boutmy: Philosaphte de [Architecture en Greece, Paria, 1870. 80.75. A 
suggestive attempt to explain the development of Greek architecture 
through considerations of the surroundings and intellectual qualities of 
the Greeks. 

L. Julius: Baukunst, in Banmeister’s Denkmiler, pp. 256-205, 

V. Laloux: L'Architecture grecque, Paris, Quantin, 1889. pp. $52. $0.80, 

J, Stoart and N. Revett: Antiquities of Athens measured and delineated. 
London, 1762-1610. 4 vols., folio, Supplement, as Vol. V, by Cockerell, 
ete., 1850. One of the earliest works of the kind, with drawings of 
buildings whigh have since been destroved or changed, 

F.C. Penrose: Principles of Athenian Architecture, London, 9d ed., 1838. 
pp: 125. In large folio. 48 plates, 4 cuts, 226.75. A minute mathe- 
matical atudy of architectural technique and refinements, aa exhibited 
in the Parthenon. : 

+ A. Michaelis: Der Parthenon, Leipzig, 1871, pp. 370, with 15 folio plates. 
$7.50. Deals with the history, areliitecture, and especially the sculptural 
decorations of the Parthenon. A standard work. | 

R. Bohn: Die Propyliien der Akyopolis zu Athen, Stuttgart, 1882. Folio, 
Pp. 40, gre Plates. $15.50, Indispensable for exact study of this 
structure, though shown by recent investigations to he in part ine :; 

W. Dirpield nnd E. Reiseh: Das Griechiache risice: Bebeage cas mye 
des Dionyaischen Theaters in Athen wri qnderer Grischichon Thenfer, 
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Athena, 1890. 4°, pp. 396, with 12 plates and 99 cuts. #4. A monu- 
mental work. 

O. Benndorf; Metopen von Selinunt, Berlin, 1873. $12. Studies of early 
Dorie architecture. 

L. Fenger: Dorische Polychromie, Berlin, 1580. pp. 4, and Atlas of 5 plates. 
216. Embodies recent theories on the coloring of Greek architecture, 
and has contributed much to the solution of the question of polychromy. 


*§,J.Durm: Die Baukunst der Etrusker und Rémer (in his Handbuch der 
Architektur), Darmstadt, 1885. pp. 308. #5. <A systematic treatise on 
Etruscan and Roman architecture. 

g, A. Choisy: L'Art de batty chez lex Romains, Paris, 1870. pp. 216, with 24 
plates. 212. Important treatise on Roman concrete vaults, 

g, P. Graef: Triumph- und Ehrenbogen, in Baumeister's Denkmiiler dex 
Hossischen Alterthums, pp. 1864-1809. The best account of Homan 
triumphal arches. 

L. Rossini: Gli archi trionfali onorarii ¢ funebri, Rome, 1836. 73 folio plates 
of triumphal arches, 816, 

Th. Bindseil: Die Griter der Etrusker, Heriin, 1881. pp. 52. 30.60. 

H. Nissen: Das Templum, Berlin, 1560. pp. viii+240. 81.40. 

—- Pompeianisehe Studien zur Stidtekunde des Alterthums, Leipzig, 1877. 
pp. xii+604. @5. Contributions to the study of Pompeian archi- 
tecture. 

F. Adler: Jas Pantheon zu Rom, 31st Winckelmanns-program, Berlin, 1571. 
pp. 20. Boo. 

Geymiiller: Doewments inédits sur les thermes d'Agrippa, Lausanne, 1533. 
BO), 

W. Lange: Das antike griechisch-riimische Woknhaus, Levpaig, 1878. pp. 148, 
with 45 plates. 31.50, 

+6, K. Lange: Haws und Halle, Leipzig, 1885. pp. xil+977. $3.50. An 
elaborate treatise on the classic house and basilica. 

F, Dutert: Le Forum romein, Paris, 1576, pp. 44, with 14 plates, #5. 

See aleo Torocnarny. 
* 


SCULPTURE 


«+ J. Overbeck: Die antiten Schrifiquellen sur Geachichte der bildenden Kiinate, 
Leipzig, 1868. pp. 488, 82.10. An indispensable collection of refer- 
enees in classical literature to ancient artists and their works. 

K. Jex-Hloke and E. Sellera: The Elder Pling’s Chapters on the History af Art. 
London and New York, 1897. pp.c+252. 33.50, Text and transin- 
tion, with useful introduction and commentaries. 

®Ho von Bronu: Griechivche Kunstgeschichte. Eratea Buch: Die Anfinge 
una die dlteste decorative Kunat, Munich, 1596. pp. 185. #100. Aweites 
Buch: Die orchaisehe Kunat. Edited by A. Flasch, after Bruun’s death. 
Munich, 1897. pp. 281. 31.00, 
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—— fFeachichte der griechischen Kiinsiler, Braunschweig, 1853, 1850. 2 vols., 
pp. 1403. Reprinted in Stuttgart in 1889, for 35. (3.) A monu- 
mental work, indispensable to the more advanced student of art, 
although it was published forty years ago. 

— frriechische Gitterideate in ihren Formen erlitutert, Munich, 1892. pp. 110. 
81.90. Not a systematic treatise, but a series of nine papers. 

*+M. Collignan: Histoire de la Sculpture grecque, Paris, 1892, 1807. 2vols., 
pp. 560,719. 312. This work is excellent in statement and illustration, 
and includes many of the latest acquisitions in archaic art. 

Phidios, Paris, 1886. pp. 354. $1.10. Succinet, and well illustrated. 

A. Conze: Attische Grabreliefs, Vienna, 1800-. Nine out of eighteen parts. 
#145. Not yet finished, but very valunble. 

+$C. Friederichs: Gipsabgiisse antiker Bildiverke; Baousteine cur (reschichte 
der griechisch-rimischen Plastik, Tevised by P. Woltera, Berlin, 1855. 
pp. 850. $3. A eatalogue of casts in the Museum of Berlin, In connec- 
tion with casts, a complete and serviceable history of Greek sculpture. 

+ A. Furtwingler: .Wasterpieces of frreek Sculpture, edited by Eugénie Selle 
N.Y. 1805. pp. 457, folio. $15. Very suggestive. For advanced 
students, not for beginners. The English translation is recomomended 
in preference to the German original (Jeisterwerke der griechischen 
Plastik, 1593), sinee, although omitting some important. diseussions, it 
embodies the author’s revision of his work, and includes additional 
ilnstrations. 

+E. A. Gardner: Hondboask of GreeE Seulpture, London, 1896-97. pp. 652. 
82.5), An excellent handbook. 

P. Gardner: Sculptured Tomas of Hellas, London, 1596. pp. xix + 259. 
$6.25. Popular and useful, and well illustrated. 

H. Stuart Jones: Sefeet Passages from Ancient Writers illustrative of the 
History of Greek Sculpture, N.Y, 1805, pp.x +231. 8175. The pas 
sages are translated, and the book in general is less comprehensive than 
Overbeck’s Schrifiyuellen ; it contains, however, some fresh material. 

Ri. Lepsius: Gricchivehe Marmorstudien, Berlin, 1800), 81.50. A treatise on 
the chief marble quarries of Greece, and a scientific determination of 
the marblesyemployed in cortain Greek statues. 

A. Michaelis: Aliottische Kunat, Strasburg, 1805. 80.30. An excellent 
sketch, with bibliography, of the development of early Attic art. 

*} Mrs. Lucy M. Mitchell: Mistery of Ancient Seulpture, N.Y. Dodd, Mend, 
&Uo., 1865, pp. 706. $12.40; Student's edition, 87.50, A voluminous 
work. A companion volume is Mrs. Mitchell's Portfilin of Selections 
from Ancient Sculpture, containing reproductions it phototype of thirty 
Aix Inasterpieces of ancient art. 1853. 90 folio plates, 85, 

A. 3. Murray t Histary of frreel Se wpture, Lonton, 9d ed, 180, 2 vols, 
pp. 325, 402, Bi. 

*¢d. Overbeck: Geschichte der griechichen Plastik, Leipzig, 4th ed. 1894, 


1S. 2 vole. 8). The standard German work on Greek acl pure. 
Detailed, scientific, aud scholarly. 
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P. Paris: Lo Sculpture Antique, Paris, 1888. pp. 304. "0.50. 

Ancient Sculpture, translated and augmented by Jane E. Harrison, Lon- 

don, 1889. pp. 870. $3. A useful introduction to the subject. 

E. Petersen: Die Awnst des Pheidins, Berlin, 1873. pp.4is. ©. A com- 

prehensive scientific discussion of this subject. 

&. Reinuch: Mépertoie de lo Statwaire grecque ee romame, Vol. I, Clarac de 

Poche, Paris, 1897. #1. Very important and convenient. 

¢+E. Robitson: Catalogue af Casts in the Boston Musewm af Fine Arta; 
Antique Sculpture, Hoston, 24 ed. 1896. pp. abl. 81. 

_H. Smith: Catalogue of Seulpture in the Department of Greek and Roman 
Autiquities of the Bretish Museum, London, Vol. 1.1802. pp. 475. Also 
the Series of Photographs of the Parthenon Sculptures in the British 
Museum, Nos. 1-111, London, London Stereoscopic and Photographic 
Co., 11}x7} inches. Unmounted, 90.50 each. (These are given in 
miniature in the Catalogue of Selected Photographs from the Collections 
in the British Museum, published by the same company- 21.) 

C. Waldstein: Essays on the Art of Pheidias, N.Y., 1585. pp. 431. $7.0. 

luteresting studies. 17 plates, and cuts. 

Antike Denkmiler, herausgegeben von dem deutschen Archiologizchen Tnsti- 

tut, Berlin, 1888-. 7 parts. 8/0. 

P. Arndt and W. Amelung: Photographische Einzelaufnoahmen antiker Seulptu- 

ren, nach Auswahl und mit Text, Munich. Useful and inexpensive. 

H. Brann and P. Arndt: Denkwniler der griechischen und rimischen Seulptur, 

Munich, 1888-97. 100 parts. $500. 500 large carbon photographs. 





_ 


Ti 


§, C. Robert: Die antiben Sarcophag-retiefa, Vol. II, Berlin, 1890. pp. xil+ 
930, 65 plates. $56.25. 

E. Petersen und Domaszewski: Die Marcus-Sdule auf Piazza Colonna in Atom, 
Munich, 1897. $100. ‘The atlas contains 125 plates of the seulptured 
reliets. 

C. Cichorins: Die Reliefs der Trainnssdule, Berlin, 1996, Vol. I of the text 
and Vol. lof the plates now published. #1300. 

§, 4.4. Bernoulli: Rémische Fkonographie, Stuttgart, 1882-04. 4vols, $24.50. 
With many cuts and 154 plates. Indispensable for thesatudy of Roman 

H. Diitschke ; Antike Bildwerke in Oberitalien, Leipzig, 1874—82.. 5 vols. 
25.50. 

W. Amelung: Fatrer durch die Antiken in Florent, Munich, 1597, pp. 200. 
81.25. The best catalogue of classical antijtities in Florence. 

F. Matz and F. von Dohn: Antite Bildwerke tn Kom, Leipzig, 1851-62, 
$ vols. pp. 582, 454, 945, 38. (54.50.) 

O. Benndorf and BR. Schone: Die Antiken Bildwerke des ELateranisehen 
Museums, Leipzig, 1867. pp. x+422 and 24 plates. 4. 

*§, W- Helbig: (fuide to the Public Collections of Classical Antiquities in 
Rome, 2 vols., Leipzig, 1806, $3. Tndispensable for work in the Mu- 
RETITTLS.. 
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Viseonti: Museo etrusco vaticana, Rome, 1542. 2 vols., fol., containing 725 
Plates. 84. 

E. Gerhard: Etrushiseche Spiegel, completed by A. Kliigmann and G. Korte, 
Berlin, 1843-07. Svels. <A corpus of Etruscan engraved mirrors, 
Bruun and Korte: J rifieri delle wene efrusche, Rome and Berlin, 1570-00. 

vols. 355, 


Photographs of classic sculpture in Italy (at $1.20 « dozen) may be 
had of Alinari, Florence or Rome: Sommer, Naples; Verlagsanstalt fur 
Kunstwissenschaft, Munich. 


PAINTING AND MOSAIC 


Woltmann and Woermann: History of Painting, translated from the 
German, and edited by Sidney Colvin, Dodd and Mend, N.Y. 2 vola. 
This work affords oa comprehonsive survey of the history of pointing, 
and is useful as an introduction to the subject. Part I, by Karl Woer- 
mann (pp, 145), gives a generally trustworthy summary of what is known 
respecting the art as practised in Egypt, Assyria, Greece, and Italy. 
Student's Edition, 22.0. 

*+6 H. von Rohden: articles Malerei and Polychromie in Baumister’s 
Denkméler des Hassischen Alterthuma, U1, pp. 851-880, 111, pp. 145-45. 

C. L. Urlichs: Die Moleret in Rom vor Caesara. Dictatur, Wiirzburg, 1876. 
ai1,25. 

a, W. Helbig: Untersuchungen ther die companische Wondmalerei, Leipzig, 
léia. 2. 

— and ©. Donner: Die Wandgemdlde Campaniens, Leipeig, 1808. Sf, 

§, 4. Mau: Gesehichte der decorativen Wiersimalere’ in Pompeii, Berlin, 1859, 
pp xli-+462. $15.50. 

Gerspach: La Mosuique, Paris, 1881. 80,75. 

P, Girard: Lo Peinture antique, Paris, 1801. @0,80. 

See also SCULPTURE. 


VASES AND TERRA-COTTAS 


A. Dumont and J. Chaplain: Les ceramigues de la Grice propre, Paris, 1881, 
180, 2 vols., quarto, pp. 650. 892. Vol. J, History of Greek ceramic 
art down to the fifth century nec. terminated at this point by Dumant's 
death, Vol. U1. Collected essays; more exhaustive for the period 
which it covers than the preceding volume. 


As Furtwiingler . Vawenscm nel tang em Antywarium, Berlin, 1685, @ vola., 
pe. 1105. #5. In effect a comprehensive history of ceramic art, 
Catalague of the Greek and Etruscan Vases in the British Museum, London. 
Three volumes have appeared, — [], Block-jiqured vases, A. B. Walters, 
1808. 80. TEL. Vises of the finest period, C. 1. Smith, 1896. $8.50. 
TV. Vases of the latest period, H. 8, Walters, 1806. 4. | 
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+O. Rayet et M. Collignon: Histotre de la Ceramique grecque, Paris, 1585. 
pp. 420, 16 plates, 145 cuts. $10. A standard work on this subject, 
charmingly written. 

*+E. Robinson: Catalogue of the Greek, Etruscan, and Roman Vases wi the 
Boston Museum of Fine Arte, Boston, 1803, $1. An admirable survey 
of the subject. 

«+H. yon Rohden: Vasentwade, in Banmeister’s Denkméler, pp. 1941- 
711. An excellent and trustworthy article; sufficiently complete to 
serve as a preparation for study in museums. 

A. Genick: Griechische Keromit, Berlin, 15536. 50 folio plates. 220, With 
a brief but excellent introduction. 

E. Gerhard: Auserlesene griechische Vosenhilder, Berlin, 1859-08. 4 vols., 
quarto, with 330 plates. $50. 

Jane E. Harrison and D. &. McColl: Types of Greek Vases, London, 1804. 
27.75. With 45 plates of many famous vases. 

W. Heydemaun: Griechisehe Vasenbilder, Berlin, 1870. Folio. 34,50. 

Th. Lau: Die griechisehen Vosen, Leipxig, 1877. 4to, pp. 35. 44 plates. 
#14. (#4) 

Ch. Lenormant et J. DeWitte: Elite des Monuments e¢romographiques, Paris, 
1444-81. 4 vols text, 4 vols. plutes. F2(M), 

QO. Benndorf und A. Conze: VorlegeMldtter fiir archiologische Uebungen, 
Vienna, 1888-91. 3vols. 89. Cuts of the scenes on nitable vases, re- 
liefs, ete. at a moderate price. 

QO. Benndorf: Griechische writ sicilizehe Vasenbdilder, Berlin, 1800-05. 4to. 
#41. 

A. FPurtwangler und G. Loescheke: Mykenische Vasen, Berlin, 1856. 00 pp. 
and 44 plates in Atlas. $28.70. Treats ably a subject which has at- 
tracted increasing attention during recent years. 

— Mykeinache Thongefitese, Berlin, 17). 12 plates. S10. (36.) 

P. Hartwig: Die griechischen Meitsterschaten der Blithezeit dea atrengen roth figu- 
rigen Stiles, Berlin, 1803. pp. 700, with Athi. Bo, Of igh importance. 

L. Heuzey: Catalogue des Terres Cuites du Lourre, Paris, Vol. 1, 1582. 
Vol. U1, plates, 1583. The best single work on the technique, interpreta- 
tion, and uses of Greek figurines in terracotta. 

B. Kekulé: Griechische Thonjiguren aus Tanagra, Stuttgart, 1878, 17 folio 
colored plates. 45. 

__ Pie Terracatien von Sicilien, Stuttenrl, 1854. #1 plates and illustra 
tions. B15,75, 

W. Klein; Euphronios, Vienna, 1556. Qed. pp'425. OO cuts, #2. Tie 
portant for students of the earlier red-figured vases. 

—_— Die yriechischen Vasen mit Meistersignaturen, Vienna, 2d ed., 1567. pp. 
201, 81.50. 

—_— Pie griechischen Vasen mit Lieblingsinsehrifien, Vienna, 1890. pp. 15, 
#1.75. 

P. Kretschmer: Griechische Vaseninachriften ihrer Sprache nach untersucht, 
Giitersloh, 1894, $1.55. Important. 
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P. Milliet: Arudes sur les premitres peériodes de la Céramique greeque, Paris, 
1891. pp. 170. 81.20. 

E.. Pottier: Les Statueties de Terre Cuite dana [Antiquite, Paris, TSO. pp. 
a20. 30.40. An able sketch of the entire subject. The treatment is 
popular, yet scientific. 

— Catalogue des cases antiques de terre cwite da Musce du Lourre, ‘Tome J, 
Les Origines, 1896. pp. 258. 8025. 

—— Vases Antiques du Louvre. Salles A—E. Paris, 1897. 

E. Pottier et 5. Reinach: La Neeropale de Myrina, Paria, 1887. 2 vols. &é. 
A fall description, richly illustrated, of the terra-cottas found at Myrina, 
with an exeellent introduction on the subject of Greek terra-cottas. 

H. von Rohden: Die Terracatien von Pompeu, Stuttgart, 1550, pp. #0, with 
4 plates. $15. This forms Vol. [of Kekulé's Die Antiben Terrention. 

Ht. Wallis: Pictures from Greek Vases: the White Athenian Lekythi, drawn 
in color from the originals, London, 1506. Folio, 12 plates. $10.50. 

K. Wernicke: fhe griechischen Vasen mit Lieblingynamen, Berlin, 1800. yp. 
145. #1. 


COINS, GEMS, BRONZES, ETC. 


“KR. Weil: Minziunde, in Baumeister’s Denkmaler, pp. 24-00 

F. Lenormant: Monnaies e¢ Meédailles, Paris, 1883, pp. 328. 0.75, A good 
popolar introduction. 

*B. ¥. Mead: Historia Numorwm, Oxford, 1887. pp. 808 310.50. A no- 
mismatic history of the ancient Greek world. The most comprehensive 
work on Greek numismaties since Eckhel. 

F. Tinhoof-Blumer: Monnaies greeques, Paris, 1883. pp. 518. $11.95. 

Catalogues of Coins of the British Museum, London, 1873-— The best exten- 
sive series of illustrations of coins by accurate reproductions. Nineteen 
volumes have appeared, #145. 

Perey Gardner: Types of Greek Coins, Cambridge, 1883. 88. This treats 
of the science of numismatics from the point of view of art and archae- 
ology. 

F. Tmhoof-Blumer and P. Gardner: Numismatic Commentary on Pausanias, 
London, 1885-87. (85.) Extract from Journul of Hellenic Studies. 





$. Th. Mommsen: (Feachichte des Hiniachen Miinzieesens, Breslan, 1860; or 
(better) the same, translated and enlarged by Blacas and De Witte, 
Histoire de la mannaie romaine, Paris, I873-75, 4 vole. 8). The 
ftandar work on Roman numismatios. 

W. Froehner: Ler Medeillons de Vempire romain depuis le rigne d’ Auguste 
Jusqu’ a Priseus Attule, Paris, 1875, pp. xv+506 with 1910 illostra- 
tons. s&s, 

FP. Imboof-Blumer: Portrat-Kapfe auf rimischen Miinzen der Repreeblil ened 
der Kaiserseit, Leipaig, 1870, pp. 16, with 4 plates; a1, 

H. Cohen : Deseription generale des monnaies de ln npublique romaine commune 
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men! appelées wedailles consulaires, Paria, 1857, 4to, with 75 plates. 
815. The great systematic description of this class of coins. 

H. Cohen: Description historique des monnaes frappées sous Pempire romain 
communcment appelées medailies tmperiales, Paris, 2d ed., 6 vols. with 
many illustrations, 1880-86. #3, The best work on the subject. 


The older works of Eckhel (Doctrina mumorum veterum) and of 
Mionnet (Description des medailles antiques grecques et romoines) are still 
of value. 


A. H. Smith: Cotalogue of the Gems in the British Museum, London. 1589. 

J. H. Middleton: Engraved Gems of Classical Times, with o catalogue of the 
gems in the Fitz-William Museum, Cambridge, 1891. 23.10, An in- 
structive volume, making abundant use of the literary evidence about 
gems. It contains a valuable bibliography of this subject. 

A. Furtwingler: Beschreibung der qeachnitienen Steine cn Antiquarium =u 
Berlin, Berlin, 1896. pp- xiti+ 301, with 71 plates, . 

* E, Babelon: La graeure en pierres fines, Paris. pp. 320. B50. 

A. de Ridder: Catalogue des bronzes troures sur PAcropele d'Athines, Paris, 
1806, 87.80. With 340 ents in the text, and 8 plates of heliogravures. 

—— (aralogue des Bronzes de fa Societe Archealogique d'Athenes, Paris, 1504. 
21.60. 

C. Friederichs; Aleinere Aounst und Industrie in Allerthum, Berlin, 1871. 
pp xii+421. 82. Contains a general introduction as well as a detailed 
catalogue of the Berlin Museum collection of ancient industrial bronzes. 

W. Frochner: La Verrerie antique, Le Peeg, 1879, 850. Contains a deserip- 
tion of the Charvet collection of Roman glass now in the Metropolitan 
Museum, New York. 


EARLY CHRISTIAN ARCHAEOLOGY 


EF. X Kraus: Real-Encyelopacdie der christichen Alterthiimer, Freiburg im 
Br., 1882-88. 2 vols. 35. 

J. A. Martigny : Dictionnaire des antiquités chretiennes. 2d ed., Paris, 1877... #4. 

Sinith and Cheetham: Dictionary of Christian Antiquities, London, 1870-80. 
4yols. American ed, 15. 

* A. Pératé: DArcheologie chretienne, Paria, 1892. pp. o6t. 0.50. 

#(C, Bayet: L'’Art byzantin, Paris. pp. B20). AA). 

&. F. X. rans: (Zeschichte der christlichen Aunt, Freiburg im Br., Vol. I, 
1806. pp. xix+621. #4. The most thorough treatise on Early Chris- 
tian Art. 

G. B. de Rossi: Rowe setteranen cristidne, Rome, 184-77. 5 vols. fol. S124. 

—— Muanici eristiam delle chiese di Rema, Rome, 1870-6. S00, 

§. R. Garrucci: Storia dell’ arte cristiann nei primi otto secoli della chiesa, 
Prato, 1873-51. 6 vols. fol, $70. A corpus of illustrations for early 
Christian art. 
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g2 V. Schultze: Arehdinlogie der altchriatlichen Aunat, Maniech, 1805. pp. xi+ 
1. @22.00. Full of usefol information. | 

$2J.5. Northcote and W. RK. Brownlow: Homa Sotteranen, 2d ed., London, 
187. 2 vole. 88, 

F. A. Kraus: Koma Solfteranec, 3d ed. Freiburg im Br 1879. $4. 

P. Allard: Rome souterraine, $d ed. Paris, IST7. 28. 

V. Schultze: Archdologische Studien tier altchristliche Mouumente, Vienna, 
1840, pp. iv+287. 81.50, 

F. Piper: Einleitunyg in die monumentale Theologie, Vol. I, Gotha, 1867. 282. 

N. P. Rondakott: Histoire de Cort bysontin, Paris, 1880-91. 2vols. #10. 


a H. Holtzinger: Die altchristliche Architektur, Stuttgart, 1889. pp. xvi+ 288, 
with 158 cuts. @2. The best special treatise on early Christian archi- 
tecture. 

§, 4. Choisy: L’Art de bdtir chez les Byzantine, Paris, 1854. pp. 187, with 
25 plates. $12. Exoellent technical treatise on Byzantine architecture. 

§, Dehio and Bezold: Die kirchliche Baubunst des Abendlandes, Stuttgart, 1887, 
Already published, the first volume of the text and 445 plates.  @fa, 
The moat comprehensive work upon Christian architecture. 

E. M. de Vogid: EL’ Architecture civile et religieuse de lo Syrie centrale, Paria, 
1865-77. pp. 156, with 151 plates. #30, 

H. Hiibsch: Monuments de farechitecture chretienne, Paria, 1500. pe. 116, 
with (hl plates. #40. 

C. E. Isabelle: Les cifices cireulaires ef les démes, classé par ordre chrono- 
logique, Paris, 1855. Folio, pp. 114152, with 74 plates. 35, 

W. Salzenberg: Altchristliche Baudenkmale von Constantinopel, Berlin, 1854, 
pp. 140, with an atlas of fine plates, S40, 


R, Grousaet: Etude sur Uhistoire des sorcophages chrétiens, Paris, 1885, 80,70, 

J. Ficker: Die altchriatlichen Bildwerke im christlichen Museum des Loternm, 
Leipsig, 1800, 81.50. 

E. Le Blant: Etude sur les sarcophages chrétiens antiques de fa ville d’ Arles, 
Paris, 1878. pp. xxxix+54, with 26 plates. 5, 

—— flea sarcophayes chrctione de la Gaule, Paris, 1888. pp. xx+171, with 
any cuts and 5! plates. 8, 

C. Bayet: Recherches pour servir & [histoire de la peinture et de la sculpture 
chretiennes en Orient, Paria, 1870. aa) ON), 

E. Frautz: Geschichte der christlichen Maleret, Freiburg im Br., 1887-M. 

| - Vols., pp. 574, 150, with many plates. 87.54), 

©, Pohl: Die altehristliche Freako- und Moseit-Malerei, Leipsig, 1888. $1, 

a. P. Richter; Die Mosaiken con Rurcenna, Vienna, 1a78, al 5. 

J. O. Weatwood : A Description af the Ivovies, Ancient and Mediaeval, in the 

South Kensington Museum, London, 1476, 86, | 


Photographs of early Christian sealptures may be had of Somelli, 
Rome; of Alinari, Florence and Rome; and of Ricci, Ravenna. 
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Bulletina di Archeologia Cristiana, 1883-94, #2, each volume, Succeaded 
by the Nuoce Bulletine di Archrologia Cristiana (quarterly), founded. 
1LS05, B20. 

Ryzantinische Zeitechrift (quarterly). founded 1802. #5. 

Ramische Quartalechrift fir christliche Alterthumekunde (quarterly), founded 
1587. $4.50. 

enw: de Art chrétien (bi-monthly), founded 1857, Paris. #5. 


EPIGRAPHY 
(7REEK 


*+E. 5. Roberts: Jnfreduction to Greck Epigraphy, Cambridge (N.Y. Muac- 
millan), 1887, Vol. lL. pp. 419. 8450. History of the development of 
the Greek alphabet down to 400 n.c., illustrated by inseriptions, many in 
facsimile, from all parts of the Greek world. 

= W. Larfeld: Griechisehe Epigraphik, in I. von Miiller’s Handbuch der Alter- 
tume-wissenschaft, Vol. 1, 2d ed., 1800. pp. 157-62. 85.70. An excellent 
treatise, presenting in concise and seientifie form o mass of important 
facts and principles, with references to the most important works on 
the subject. 

G. Hinrichs: Griechische Epigraphik, in I. yon Miiller’s Handbuch, Vol. I, 
ist ed., 1886, pp. 320474. Good, but not so complete as the treatise by 
Larfeld. 

©S. Reinach: Trofté d'Epigraphie greeque, Paris, 1885. pp. 560, @4: A 
manual of information and suggestion. 

H. Roehl: fnseriptiones trraccee A ntiquissimae, Berlin, 1883. Folio, pp. 14, 
24. Indispensable for the study of the epichoric alphabets of Greece. 

+ Corpus Tnseriptionum Atticarum, ed. A. Kirchhoff, U. Kohler, ete. Berlin, 
1873-05. 4 vols. folio. 375.00. | 

Corpus Inscriptionuin Graecarum, ed. A. Boeckh, J. Franz, E. Curtius, and 
A. Kirchhoff, Berlin, 1825-77. 4 vols., folio, (340.) 

Corpus [nscriptionum Graeccurum Siciliae et Tialiae, ed“G. Kaibel, Berlin, 1500. 
32250), 

Corpus Inscription um Grueciae Septentrionalta, ed, W. Dittenberger, Berlin, 
1892.1. Folio, pp. 506. $2125, HT, 1, 1897. 25.00. 

Corpus Inecriptionum Graecarunt Invularum Maris Aegaei, fase. 1, ed. H. von 
Gaertringen, Berlin, 1805. 87-70, 

P. Cauer: Delectus Inseriptionum Greecarum, Leipzig, 2d ed. 1883. pp. 363. 
@i.75. A useful selection of inseriptions for the illustration of Greek 
dinleets. 

H. Collitze: Sammlung der griechischen Diolektinachriften, Gottingen, 1834-. 
About 214. Not yet eoniplete ; it wlready contains most of the inscrip. 
tions which are important for the illustration or study of the dialects 
of Greece, 

+ W. Dittenberger : Sylloge Inscriptionum (raecerin, Leipaig, 1883. pp. BOG. 
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#1. “Tnscriptiones Graecae ad res gestas et instituta Graecorum. cog- 
noscenda praccipue utiles.” An excellent collection, with admirable 
commentaries. 

*E. L. Hicks: Greek Historical Inscriptions, London (N.Y. Macmillan), 
1862. pp. $72. S200, As ita name implies, this treats inscriptions 
from the historical, not the epigraphical, point of view, 

{AL Kirchhott: Studien cur Geschichte des griechivchen Alphabets, Giitersloh, 
4th ed., 1887. pp, 180, $1.50, Entirely supersedes previous works on 
this subject. 

P. Kretachmer: (friechische Vaseninechrifien, (See under Vases anp Tenna- 
COTTAS. } 

K. Meisterhans: Grammatik der attischen Insehrifien, Berlin, 24 ed., 1883. 
pp. =37. 31.00. This work gives important statisties with regard to 
the use of forma and syntactical constructions in Attic inscriptions, and 
is indispensable in the study of such inseriptions., 

KR. Kuhner: Ausfihrliche Grammatik der griechischen Sprache, Erster Band, in 
neuer Bearbeitung von Fr, Blass, Hannover, Ste Anf., 1800, 1892. Two 
parts, pp. (45, 002. 30. Fairly exhaustive for inscriptional, as well as 
literary forms, The second volume (Syntax) is announced. 

E, Loewy: Inschriften griechischer Bildiquer, Leipzig, 1385. Quarto, pp. 410. 
$6.50. Highly important. 

G. Meyer: Griechische Grammatik, Leipzig, 4d ed, 1896. pp. 715. 81.40, 
A acientific grammar, with constant reference to forms found in 
Inseriptions. 

S. Reinach: Conseils aux Voyageurs Archeologues en Grice, Paris, 1880. 
l2mo, pp. L146. #).40, 

Roman 


*§ E. Hitbner: “Roman Inscriptions," in the Eneyclapaedia Britannica, 
Oth ed., Vol. XIU, pp, 124-133. A brief, but good, introduction to the 
subject, : 

— fiimische Epigraphil, in 1. von Miiller’s Handbuch, Vol. I, 2d ed, 
pp- 25—710. 35,70, A good sketeh of the subject, resembling in 
fetieral outline that in the Eneyelopeedia Britannica, 

“gd. C. Egbert, Jr: Introduction to the Study of Latin Inscriptions, NY. 
Lait, ayo, pp. 7-458. hao, A good text-book: the only manual on 
the subject in English. Follows Cagnat largely, but contains many 
wore Uknstrations and examples. for practice, 

"9K. Cagnat: Cours f Epigraphia latine, Paris, 2d ed. 1800. Byo. pp. 20+ 
436. #3. (82.) An exeelleni treaties ley <i, masterly hand, but needs 
to he supplemented by a collection of specimen. inseriptions. 

G. Wilmanns: Exempla Inscription Lotinarem in Uuin preecipue Aeade- 

micum, Berlin, 1878. 2 vols., 8vo, pp. 164592, 787. 85. (84) Gives 

2585 inscriptions of all classes, with brief notes, and very full, olussi- 
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H. Dessau: Jnseriptiones Latinae Selectae, Berlin, Vol. I, 1892. &vo, pp. 
§258), @4. Contains 2956 specimen inscriptions. The best collec- 
tion of selections, so far as it goes. The second volume is promised 
speedily, 

Corpus Inseriptionum Latinarum, Berlin, 1862— 15 vols., folic, same volumes 
in a number of parts. Price, as far a izsued, about #450. Detailed 
description may be found in most of the books on Roman Epigraphy 
mentioned elaewhere. It is now approaching substantial completion, 
and is, of course, the one monumental work in its field, Supplements 
to some of the volumes have appeared in the Ephemeris Epigraphica, 
which is published at irregular intervals. Newly discovered inscriptions 
are constantly appearing in the periodicals devoted to classical archae- 
ology, and a convenient summary of them is published by R. Cagnat, as 
an appendix, in each volume of the Revue Arckéologique, and also 
separately as L'Année Epigraphique, sinee 1888. 

F. Ritechl: Priscas Latinitatis Monumenta Epigraphica ad archetyporum fidem 
exemplia lithographia repraesentata, Berlin, 1562. Folio. 20. A sup 
plement of facsimiles to accompany Vol. I of the Corpus Inseriptronuin 
Lotinerum. 

E. Hubner: Exempla Seripturae Epigraphicae, Berlin, 1885. Folio, pp. H+ 
$58. 211.50. An ‘Auctarium’ of the great Corpus, containing in the 
Prolegomena an excellent treatise on the form of writing in Homan 
inscriptions, and giving, in whole or in part, outline facsimiles of 1216 
genuine, and a few counterfeit, inscriptions, with notes. An indispen- 
sable help to the critical student who has not access to the monuments 
themselves, 

*(. M. Rushforth: Latin Historical Inscriptions [iustrating the Histary of the 
Early Empire, Oxtord, 1893, Svo, pp. 27+144. 2.50. Contains 100 
well-chosen inscriptions, with commentary, illustrating various phases 
of imperial life from Augustus to Vespasian. A good introduction to 
the study of inscriptions as historical documents. 

Th. Mommsen: Res Gestae Dini Augquasti ex Monumentis Ancyrano ef Apol- 
lonienst, Berlin, 2d ed., 1854. Svo, pp. 904293, with 11 photographic 
facsimiles covering the entire Ancyran inseription, #4. The best 
edition of this great inscription. The commentary is a mine of erudi- 
tion on the reign of Augustus. 

_- Commentaria Lwlorum Saeeularium Quintorum et Sepimorum. In Ephe- 
mere I pigraphicd, Vol. VIII, Part Il (1802), pp. 225-000. The beat 
edition of the inseription discovered in 1800 describing the secular 
games eclebrated by Augustus. See also articles by Mommsen and 
others published in the Monwmenti AnticAhi, Vol, T (1892). 

Acta Fratrum Aruntium quae supersunt, restituit et iiiustrawit Guil, Henzen, 
Berlin, 1874. &vo, pp 144246,240. 84. A noteworthy edition of this 
remarkable group of inseriptions. Additions were published in the 
Ephemeris Epigraphica, Vol. VII, Part [1 (1802). See also Vol. V1 
of the Corpus [nseriptionwn Lotinarum. 
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*E. Hiibner: Ueber Mechanische Copicen von Inschrifien, Berlin, 1881. 8vo, 
pp. 4428. $0.20. | 

W. M. Lindsay: Handbook of Latin Inaecriptions illustrating the History of the 
Language, Boston, 1507. 146mo, pp, LM, 8135, ~ 

B.S. Conway: The Jtalie Dialects, Cambridge, 1897. 2 vols., Sva, pp. xxvi 
+vi+686. 37.50. An edition of all the inseriptions, etc., yet discovered 
in the Oscan, Pelignian, Umbrian, and minor dialects of ancient Italy, 
with introductions, notes, dictionary, sketch of grammar, ete. 

E. Schneider: Dialectorum ftalicarum Aewi Vetustiorie Exempla Selecta. 
Vol. I, Dialecti Lotinae. priseae et Faliscae exempla selecta, Leipzig, 1850, 
Sva, pp. 165. 3i).{M). 

FE. Lattes: Le iserizioni poleolotine dei_fitili e dei bronzi di proceniensa etrusce, 
Milan, 1802, 4to, pp. 4+170. 1.50, 

V. Zvetaiei: Inseriptiones ftaliae Medine Dialecticae, ete., Leipaig, 1884. 
Svo, with 14 plates in an atlas, 36.25, 

—— Sylloge Inscriptionum Oscorum, ete., St. Petersburg, 1878. Svo, 2 parts. 
pp. 1d4, with 20 plates in an atlas. 9. 

fnseriptiones Itatine Inferioris Dialecticae, ebc., Moscow, 1836. Sro, with 
i plites. &1.50. 

M. Bréal: Les Tolles Eugubines. See MytTHo.ocy axp Revigiow. 





PALAEOGRAPHY 


Palasographical Society: Facsimiles of Ancient Afanuseripts and Inserip- 
tions, ed. by E. A. Bond and E. M. Thompson. 6 vols. 1873-94. 
2190, 

*F. Blass: Poliiographie, Buchwesen, und Hindschrifienkunde, in J. von 
Miiller's Handbuch, Vol. I, pp. 207-456.. 85.70. A wood general sketch 
with full bibliographical references, 

+ ¥. Gurdthausen: Griechische Paldographie, Leipeig, 1E79. pp. 472. &9 40, 
A systematic treatise, containing lists of writers of manuscripts and 
valuable tables, 

=+§, E. M. Thompson: Handbook of Greek and Latin Palaeography, N.Y, 
TDS, 12mo, pp. 124349. $2, The best book on the subject in Eng- 
lish. Treats of book-making aa well as of styles of writing. "The speci- 
mene given are well selected, but necessarily brief. 


*W. Wattenbach: Einleitung zur Griechischen Paldographie, i ed., Leipzig, 
1805. pp. 128. 80,90, | 


Th. Birt: Das antike Buchwesen in seinem Verhiltnist zur Litteratur, Berlin, 
1882. 8vo, pp. 8+518. @ The beat treatise on the materials and 
make-up of ancient books, in all their formal characteristics, 

W. Wattenbach: Das Schriftwesen in Mittelalter, Leipzig, $4 ed, 1806. Syo, 
3.50. Discusses the materials and processes employed in the manufae- 


ture of books during the Middle Ages, thus supplementing in some 
degree the work of Birt, aa 
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#6,C. Paoli: Grundriss zu Vorlesungen ier Lateinische Paliographie und 
Urkundeniehre, trane, by K. Lohmeyer. Part I, Lateinische Paldoy- 
rapiie, Innabruck, 24 ed, 1859. Svo, pp. 10-94, Part U, Sehrifi- 
and Biacherwesen, Inusbruck, 1895. 8vo, pp. 5+207. Together 21M. 
An excellent introduction by an Italian master, with good bibliographi- 
ea) references, but no facaimiles. 

M. Prou: Manuel de paléographie, latine ef francaise, du Vie an XVI 
sitele, Paris, 2d ed., 1892. Svo, pp. 405, with 25 phototype fuesimiles, 
a number of cuts in the text, and along list of abbreviations or ligatures 
‘n facsimile, with elucidationa. $2.75. More valuable for charters 
than for classical MSS. 

§, W. Arndt: Sehrifiiafeln zur Erlernung der lateinizchen Palaeographie. 
Part I, Berlin, 3d ed. (by M. Tangl), 1597. Folio, pp. 14, and 30 
plates. $3.75. Part I, Berlin, 2d ed., 1555. Folio, pp. 14, and 33 
plates. $3.75, Well executed lithographic facsimiles of MSS. of all 
elacses, with explanatory text. Considering its price and character, 
probably the best collection of facsimiles for the beginner's first pur- 
chase and wae. 

g, E. Chatelain : Paldographie dea classiques lating, Paris, 1854. To be 
completed im 14 fascicles, each containing 15 lbeantifully executed 
heliogravures of one or more pages of some important Latin author. 
The MSS. of a given author are grouped tovether. 12 fascicles have 
already been issued, at $3 each. ‘The finest general collection of fucsimi- 
les of Latin MSS. containing specimens of all the most important 
MSS., and of many styles of writing. 

Zangemeister and Wattenbach : Exempla Codicum Latinorum Litteris Matus- 
culix Scriptorum, 2 parts, Heidelberg, 1876, 1579. Folia, 221.25. 62 
photographically reproduced plates of Latin MSS. in capitals and un- 
cials, with explanatory text. 

FE. Monaci: Facsimili di anticht manoseritti per weo delle scuole di flologia 
neofutina, 2 parta, Rome, 1881, 1583, Folio, 100 plates in heliogravure, 
with explanatory text. #12, 

Vitelli and Paoli: Collesione fiorentina di foesimili paleagrafics greet e fatini, 
Florence, 18&4—. Ench fascicule #16. 

H. W. Johnston: Latin Manuscripts, Chicago, 1807. 4to, pp. 145, with a 

» wamber of cuts in the text, and 16 reproduced facsimiles of pages of 
clnssical Latin MSS. $2.25, A brief sketeh of the making, distribu- 
tion. and transmission of books, of Latin palaeography proper, and af 
the science of criticism. 

*W. M. Lindsay: An Introduction to Latin Textual Emendation, based on the 
text of Plautus, London, 1804. imo, pp. 124191, 81. An excel- 
lent systematic account of the cause and eharacter of eorruption in 
MSS., with ample illustration. The appendix contains some practical 
supgestions On the method of collating MSS. 

F. Blass: Hermeneutik und Kritik. In 1 von Miillor’s Handbuch, Vol. 1, 
ad ed. pp. 147-295. 8.70. 
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* J. A. Middleton : Muminated Manuscripts in Classical and Mediaeval Times, 
their Art and their Technique, Cambridge, 1992. 4to, pp. 244270, with 
th illustrations, 85. 


MYTHOLOGY AND RELIGION 


+ W. H. Roscher: Levitan der griechischen und Nimischen Mythologie, Leipaig, 
lhS4—. 215. Minute and exhaustive. Iq process of publication; about 
half complete (two vols., through M). Especially valuable for its hie 

. torical treatment of mythology in art. Naturally the articles vary in 
quality. 

Jd. G. Frazer: The Golden Bough, A Study in Comparative Religiim, London, 
180). 2yole. &8. A fascinating book, with stores of valuable mate- 
rial. Not all of its theories ure established. 

©, Seemann : Mythologie der Griechen und Aimer, Leipzig, 4th ed., 1895. 
pp. 40. 81. The best brief work on the subject, 


CREEK 


+L. Preller: Griechiseche Mythologie, Berlin, dd ed. by Plew, 1872-75. The 
first volume, Theagonie writ! Gitter, complete in itself, with full indi 
ees, has appeared in a fourth edition, revised by C. Robert, Bertin, 
Iss7-4. pp. 960. 93.95. The best and Inost necessary work on 
the subject. 

M. Collignon : Mythologie figures de ta frrece, Paris, 1883. pp 40. 80.80. 
Brief, but not without value for hevinners : including only so much 
of mythological legend as suffices to explain certain usual types in 
art, 

P. Decharme: Mythologie dela Grice antique, 2d ed. Paris, 1856, pp G97. 
4.50. Resembles Preller’s work in plan, but is shorter and more 
popular, A standard work in F rench. 

L. Dyer: The Gosia in Greece, N.Y., 1891. pp, 457, 22.50. Presents some 
of the results of recent excavations, especially at Eleusis and Delos, 
with a study of the mythological questions suggested by them, . 

L. R. Farnell: Cults af the (rreek States. 2 vols. Oheford, 1806. pp. 760, 
5. Vol. TIT to follow. 

QO. Gruppe: Grischische Mythologie, in I. you Miillor’s Aandiuch, Vol. V. 
Erste Hiilfte, 1897, 

J. Overhee : Oriechisehe Kunstmythalogie, Leipzig, 1871-89, 8 vols. Text 
S17.50; Atlus in folio, (850.) Treats of mythology as illustrated hy 
extant monuments of art. A comprehensive ond elaborate work in 
several volumes, Tneomplete, 

E. Rohde; Payche. Seelencull une UnaterMichkeitegtiube «der Griechen, Frei- 
burg, 1804. pp. 711. 84.50. 4 beautiful book, — learned. brilliant, ane 


Written in a charming style, Some of the conclusions reached aro still 
doubtful, 
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F.G. Welcker: Griechieche Gitterlehre, Géttingen, 1857-05. 8 vals. pp. 1074. 
H. Usener: Gdtternamen, Bonn, 1896. 2.25. Stimulating studies. 


IvaLian AND RomAN 


L. Preller: Riimische Mythologie, 3d ed., by H. Jordan, Berlin, 1881, 1554. 
® yols., vo, pp. $4455, 114490. $2.50, The standard work on the 
subject. 

A. de Marchi: If ewlto private di Roma antica, I. La religione nella vita 
domestien, Milan, 1896. 1.00. An excellent and stimulating book, 
embodying the results af the latest investigations. 

G. Boissier: Le religion romaine d'Auquate aux Antonis, Paris, 4th ed. 
1878. 2 vols, mo. $1.40. Delightfully written essays. 

W. M. Ramsay: Tie Church in the Roman Empire before A.D. 170, New York 
and London, 1804. Svo, pp. 154444, with maps and Hlustrations. 4. 
An interesting book, founded upon the author's special study of Asta 
Minor. 

*FE. G. Hardy: Christianity and the Homan Government, London, 18M. 
12mo, pp. 154208. $1.25. 

(. Boissier, La fin du paganisme, Paria, 2d ed. 1891. 2 vols.,1]6mo. $1.40. 

M. Bréal: Les tables enqubines, Paris, 1875. Svo, with 13 plates, 0, (33.50.) 
Text and tranalation of this inscription, important for the study both of 
Italic religion and of the Umbrian language, with introduction amd 
commentary. 


PERIODICALS 


Rulletin de Correspondance hellenique, Athens, 1877-. #4. The official organ 
of the French School at Athens. 

Mittheiiungen des deutschen Archiologischen Instituts (Atheniache Afthedung), 
Athons, S70 8. The official organ of the German Institute at 
Athens. 

Johrimch des deutachen Archdolagischen Instituts, Rierlin, 1586-, succeeding 
the Annali (see below). #4. More general in its contents than the pre- 
ceding, numbering among ita contributors the most prominent archae- 
ologists of Germany. 

Papers of the American Schoul of Classical Studies at Athens, 1885-1807. 
For conterts and prices of the several volumes, see above, pp. L10 f. 
American Journal of Archoeaogy, Firat Series, Baltimore aud Princeton, 
pass-o6, @5. This has published much of the work of the Alnerican 
Gehool at Athens, and in 1807 began its Second Sertes os the Jowraiel af 

the Archaealogieni Institute of America, Macmillan Co., New York. 

Journal of Hellenic Studies, London, 1880+, #525, Published by the 
Society for the Promotion of Hellenic Studies (England), and contain- 
ing, with other articles, those of the otheers and students of the British 
School at Athens. 
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‘Eqyyepis “Apyaindoyy, Athens, Third Series, 1681-. 85. 

Tpextica THs dv “AGyvarg ‘Apyatolhoyucys "Eran. 

These works are both published by the Archaeological Society at 
Athens, The Mpaxrind is a yearly report, with summary accounts of 
the excavations undertaken by the Society. The "Eq@mpepis is an illus 
trated journal of archaeology and epigraphy. 

AcArior "Apyatoloyixor, Athens, 1885-00. 819. A monthly bulletin of dis- 
coveries. Now merged in the "Eequeple. 

Archdologischepigraphische Mittheiluagen aus Oesterreich-Ui ngarn, Vienna. 
$2.25. 

Revue Archeologiqne, Paris, 1844- (Third Series, 1583-). Paris. $6.50, 

Archdofogische #eitung, Berlin, 1843-85, (Complete, #140.) 

trazette Archéologique, Paris, 1875-88. 8175. 

Annali, Bulletting, and Monumenti Inediti deli’ Ietitute di Corrispondensa 
Archeslogice, Rome and Berlin, 1390-55, The organs of the Archaes 
logical Institute at Rome, which was originally unofficial and interna- 
tional, but was finally organized as the Imperial German Archaeological 
Institute, with « central Managing Conmittes at Berlin, and stations at 
both Rome and Athens, Under this new organization, these periodicals 
were succeeded in 1884 by the JaArbuch, the Mittheilungen (Rimische 
Athetiung, — with the former designation Bullettino retained as a second- 
ary title), and the Antite Denkmaler, of the German Institute. A full 
set of the original series of the three periodicals (1820-85) costs now 
about #400, 

Mittheilungen des deutschen Archaalogischen Tnstituts (Rimische Abtheilung), or 
Bullettine, Rome, 1586—- Quarterly, &3 per year. The official publica- 
tion of the Roman section of the German Archaeological Inatitute, 
Succeeds the old Bullettine. 

Antike Denkoadler des deutschen Arehtologischen Inatituta, Berlin, 1884., 
Succeeds the Afonumenti Inediti, A tragtificent publication, in great 
folio, of plates of hitherto unpublished antiquities, with accompanying 
text. Published in parts at irregalar intervals, Seren parts have 
thus far been issued, at #10 each. 

Bulletting della Commissione Archeologion Comunele di Rome, Rome, 1872. 
Quarterly, $4.50 per year, ‘The organ of the Municipal Archaeological 
Commission of Rome. 

Notizie degli Seavi di A ntichith, Milon, 1876-. Quarterly, 35.90 per year. Pub. 
lished by the Royal Academy of Ttaly under authority of the Minister 
of Public Instruction. Contains sometimes brief mention, sometimes 
fuller discussion, of recent archaeological discoveries, 

Monumenti Anticht, Milan, 1889-. Published by the Royal Academy of Italy, 
at irregular intervals and varying prices, Most of the articles are re 
issued and can be bought separately, 

Afuseo Italiano di Antichith Classien. Published since 1884 in Florence by 
D. Comparetti at irregular intervals and varying prices. Contains 
important archaeological articles. 
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Mélanges @Archeologie et d'Histoire, Paris and Rome, 1551-, 85 per year. 
The organ of the French School at Rome, 

Reeve des Etudes greeques, Parv, 1886-. Quarterly, 82.50 per year. The 
organ of the French Association for the Encouragement of Greek 
Stuclies. 


MODERN GREEK 


+ E. Rizo-Rangabe : Practical Method in the Modern Greek Language, Boston, 
Ginn & Co. 1896. pp. 249. 82. Brief and practical. It con tains 
lists of the most important words in use, exercises furnishing practice 
in the speech of every-~day life, and extracts for reading from the best 
Modern Greek anthors. 

+ Mra. E. A. Gardner: A Practical Modern Greek Gremmor, London, D. 
Nutt, 1892. pp. 191. 81. Good for the ordinary language of the people. 

T. L. Stedman: Modern Greek Mastery, N.Y. 1896. pp. 380. $1.00. 

A. Thumb: Handbuch der newgriechischen Volkzspracke, Strassburg, 1595. 
pp. xxv+240, SLO. A brief scientific discussion of the sounds and 
inflexions of Modern Greek. Thoroughly to be recommended. 

+E. Vincent and T. G. Dickson: Handbook to Modern Greet, N.Y. Mac- 
millan, 2d ed., 18586, pp. 41. BLM, Deals rather with the literary 
language than with that spoken by the people, and henew cannot be a 
complete conversational guide, especially in the rural districts. 

C. Wied: Probtisches Lehrbuch der neugriechiachen Volkssprache, 2d ed. 
Vienna, 1863. pp. 184. BOD. 

J. K. Mitsotakis: Prebtische Grammotit der neugriechischen Schrift und 
mgang-spracke, Berlin, 1891. pp. 280. 83. Serviceable in the study 
both of the literary and of the spoken language. 

G. NX. Hatzidakis; Hinieitung in die neugriechische Sprache, Leipzig, 1892. 
pp. 44. $2.50. Scientific philological discussions (not s systematic 
grammar), in the same series as Whitney's Sanstrit Grammar ond 
Meyer's Griechische Grommmati£, 

+ AN. Jonnaris: Wie spricht man in Athen, Leipzig, 1892. pp. 17h, 80.75. 
Deals with the spoken rather than with the literary language, giving 
a number of Greek dialogues and a Greek-German vocabulary. 

#M. Constantinides: NeoHellenica, London, 1892. pp, 470. @1.50. A 
Modern Greek Reader, being an Introduction to Modern Greek in the 
form of dialogues (with a good English translation in parallel cohumns), 
and containing specimens of the language trom the third century B.c, to 
the present day. 

The Atfantis, a well-printed weekly newspaper, with news from Greece, is 
published in the literary idiom of Modern Greece, by Solon [. Viastos, 
at 2, Stone Street, New York City. Yeurly subscription price to teachers 
and students, $2.50, 

N. Contopoulos: Modern-Greek and Englivh Lexicon, dded,, 1889-02. 2 vols., 
pp. 44, 682. 
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E- Legrand: Dictionnaire Gree Moderne Francais and Francaia Gree 
Moderne, Paris, 1852. 2 vols, pe 020, 870, #240, Superior to the 
lexicon of Contopoulos, and lesa bulky, 

A. N. Jannaris: Concise Pictionary of the English and Modern Greek Languages, 
as actually written and apolen, N.Y. Harpers, 1595, @2.50. ‘The lest, 

A. Kyrinkides: (freel-Engliah Dictionary, with an appendix of Cypriote 
words, Nicosia, Cyprus, 1899, 82, Good. 

J. K. Mitsotakis: Neugriechischer Sprackfihrer, Leipaig, 18092, ‘2a, pp. 
$35. $1. Very handy; it can be carried in the pocket, 


ITALIAN 
C. H. Grandgent: Itwlian Grammar, Boston, 3d ed., 1504. 12mo, pp. 122. 
8.50. By the same author, Jialian Composition, Boston, 1804. 12mo, 


pp. 105. 30,60, 

B. L. Bowen: First Jialian Readings, Boston, 1896. 80.00, 

Serviceable and sufficient hooks for the use of beginners in Italian, 

Fassano: Viaggie a Rome, Sprachfilhrer fiir Deutsche in Italien, Berlin, 4th 
ed., 1895. imo, pp. 172. $0.95. More valuable than ordinary ‘con- 
versation-books" for its practical information about the language ns 
actually spoken. 

RK. Kleinpaul: ftolienischer Sprachfihrer, Leipzig, 9d ed. $0.65, 

T. Millhonuse : English-Stalian and ftalian-English Dictionary, New York and 
London, 4th ed. 2 vols, Svo. 85.50, Not satisfactory, but the best 
available. 

J.P. Roberta: Dizionaria Italiano-I nglese ¢ Inglese-Ftaliano, Florence, Sth ed. 
Svo, pp. 32+ 526 and 164458, 81.40. Useful and cheap. 

Rigutini ¢ Fanfani: Voeadolario Italiane della Lingua Porlata, Florence, 1803, 
Quarto, pp. 12+1200. 83.75. The hest dictionary, entirely in Italian, 
for students learning the spoken language, and sufficient for the reading 
of most authors, 


MODERN GREECE 
The following books will be serviceable in giving the reader some knowl- 
edge of the Greece of to-day. 

F. Gregorovins: Geschichte der Stadt Athen tm Mittelalter, ron der Zeit Fus- 
tivions Ais cur tiirkischen Froberung, Stattgart, 1889, rols., pp. 400, 
477. 85. ‘The moat scholarly introduction to the study of Modern 

_ Greece. The final chapter treats of the Greek Revolution, 

RC. Jebb: Afsdern Greece, London, 1A), Pp 183. 81.50, 

R. A. H. Bickford-Smith: Greve wider King George, Loudon, 1499. Pp. 

R. Rodd: The Customs anil Lore af Modern Greece, London, 1892, Pp. 204. a2. 

C.K. Tuckerman: The Greely af To-day, Sd ed., NLY., Putnome, 1880. $0.50. 

G. Deschamps: 2a Grice fAwjourd' hui, Paria, 1502, pp. 2S. 8.70, 

P. Melingo: Griecheniand in unseren Togen, Vienna, 1808, pp. 224. $1.25. 
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